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^^      as  we  either  are  conscious  ourselves,  or  have  ever  heard 

faring  the  controversyi  an  impartial  view  of  the  great  questi<m 

tot.  XIX*  vp.  ST.  A  •ancsnmi^ 


i  Hdyeathn  of  ike  Po$f.  Not. 

concerning  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  Feeling,  in  camm(» 
with  every  true  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  the  un« 
speakablc  importance  of  difRising  the  blessings  of  instruction  a- 
jnong  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  our  only  anxiety  was  to 
see  the  most  effectual  means  emploved  for  this  great  purpose  ; 
and,  so  far'^om  taking  any  lively  mterest  in  the  discussions  be- 
tween Mr  Lancaster  and  Dr  BeU,  we  were  disposed  to  concur 
in.  Sir  T.  Banjard's  benevolent  wish,  that  one  naif  of  the  poor 
might  be  educated  by  the  one  plan,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
other.  It  was  with  mfinite  reluctance,  therefore,  that  we  saw 
ourselves  forced  into  the  controversy  carried  on  by  the  fHends  of 
the  two  systems ;  nor  should  we  have  descended  at  aB  into  the 
arena,  had  it  not  become  pretty  evident,  that  an  eSbrt  was  mak- 
ing by  a  religious  (we  believe  k  would  be  more  correct  to  say  a 
political)  faction,  to'ory  down  Mr  Lancaster  and  his  supporters  ; 
i»ot  becau^  his  methoa  was  inferior  to  Dr  Bell's — ^for  the  heat 
of  controversy  has  never,  we  believe,  excited  any  <Hie  to  this 
pitch — but  because,  although  acknowledged  by  dl  to  be  both 
the  cheaper  aad  more  efficacious  of  the  two,  it  was  invented  and 
propagated  by  a  Sectarian.  For  an  ample  account  of  the  two 
systems,  and  a  statement  of  the  ckims  to  the  merit  of  invention, 
which  both  the  worthy  persons  in  question  undoubtedly  have^ 
we  must  refer,  once  K>r  all,  to  the  article  in  our  Number  for 
October  1810.  The  reader  wilT  there  find,  in  what  particulars 
Mr  Lancaster's  method  is  superior  to  the  other  i  and  an  esti- 
mate, from  facts,  of  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  that  supe« 
riori^.  Indeed,  a  word  may  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  whoDy  in 
its  favour  ;~*tt  embraces  every  thing  contained  in  Dr  Bell's  me- 
thod, by  which  the  work  of  instruction  either  is,  or  is  pretend- 
ed to  be,  facilitated ;  and  it  comprehends,  in  addition  to  Dr 
BelTs  inventions,  (if  we  are  to  caU  them  his,  for  the  sake  of  a- 
voiding  a  dispute  about  words,  it  being  abundantiy  plain  that 
many  of  them  are  neither  Dr  Bell's  nor  Mr  Lancaster's  *)«  a 
number  of  inventions  which  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  Mr  Lan-^ 
caster,  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  to  expedite  the 
work  of  tuition,  and  to  diminish  its  expense.  We  have  no  o- 
ther  ground  for  preferring  Mr  Lancaster's  method  to  Dr  Bell's^ 

except 

*  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  point,  w» 
would  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of  Ac  Chevalier  Paulet't 
cstabliibment  aS  Paris,  contained  in  the  Literary  Repository  for 
April  I78S9  and  republished  by  Mr  Lancaster  in  1809.  llie  most 
important  and  fundamental  of  the  methods  claimed  for  Dr  Bell  by* 
his  friends,  are  there  detailed  miautelf,  many  years  before  he  op«&^ 
ed  hit  tchooL 


'/ 
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except  only  this,  that  it  teaches  reading,  wrltlAg  ana  accounts, 
better  and  cheaper.  Its  enemies  cannot  deny  this  ;  nor  do  they 
attempt  to  deny  it  j  but  they  say,  Mr  Lancaster  u>  a  dissent- 
er ;  and  he  does  not,  together  with  the  branches  of  cthicatiort 
just  mentioned,  teach  a  fourth  branch,  viz.  theology;  that  is^ 
the  doctrines  of  the.  Church  of  England.  This  is  truly,  and  in 
9  few  words,  the  present  state  of  the  question. 

Having,  in  the  article  referred  to,  brought  down  the  liistory 
of  the  system,  and  of  the  controversy  nrisin<T  out  of  it,  to  the 
time  when  Mr  Lancaster  had  completed  his  ctisc^verie?,  we  now 
I'esunie  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  progress  which  it  has  made  in  the  country, — the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  now  placed, — the  new  effoi  ts  which  are 
making  by  its  baffled  adversaries, — and  the  means  of  promot- 
ing it,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one  tvho  per- 
uses these  pages.  ' 
It  is  already  known  to  our  readers,  that  for  many  years  Mr 
Lancaster  laboured  alone,  and  almost  unassisted,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  his  great  plan  for  the  universal  diffiision  of  education. 
In  1798,  his  school  in  the  Borough  was  opened:    by  degrees  it 
increased  in  size,  and,  with  its  increase,  his  methodfs  of  saving 
Expense  were  gradually  invented  and  perfected  ;  until,  in  1^05, 
when  it  had  been  converted  hito  a  free  school,  it  was  the  moans 
of  instructing  and  training  to  habits  of  indubtry,  as  weO  as  of 
knowledge,  a  tliousand  poor  children  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
During  this  period  of  solitarv  exertion,  the  expenses  of  his  un- 
dertaking were  defrayed  partly  by  the  profits  of  a  printing  press 
iittachcd  to  the  school,  and  the  sale  of  liis  publications,  and  partly 
by  the  subscriptions  of  public-spirited  individuals,  in  whom  be-^ 
ncvolence  is  instinctive,  and  the  love  of  their  country  regulates 
their  care  for  the  welfare  of  its  humblest  inhabitants.     Among 
these,  we  must  give  the  first  places  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
JLord  Sommerviue,  the  two  earliest  patrons  whose  khidncss  it 
has  been  the  fortune  of  Mr  Lancaster  to  experience.     In  lh05, 
the  King  began  to  inquire  into  his  merits,  and  those  of  his  plan. 
The  result  was  peifectly  sati8factorJ^;  and  obtained  for  the  new. 
iystem  that  liberal  and  arnpl^  support  which  his  Majesty  lias  u- 
luformly  bcutowed  upon  it,  with  the  steady  consistency  so  jie- 
liarly  belonging  to  his  character.     The  Prince  of  Wales,  m\A 
the  other  brunches  of  the  Rmal  Family,  foUo^i'ed  the  example 
«et  by  the  illustrious  head  of  their  house;  and  the  patronage 
thus  secured  to  the  system,  increased  the  funds  destined  for  M 
maintenance,  and  secured  it,  for  a  while  at  least,  from  thein^ 
forested  or  ignorant  calmnnies  of  bigotry. 

WTiile  the  school  unde^  Mr  Lancaster's  immediate  superin- 
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tendance  v^as  thus  thriving,  and  affording,  not  only  the  meant 
of  instruction  to  those  immediately  frequenting  it,  out  the  mo^ 
del  for  fiimiiar  estaUiflhments  in  other  parts  of  uie  country,  its  in^ 
defittigablc  founder  was  spreading  the  new  system  .still  more  cilec^ 
toaJly  through  the  kingdom,  by  repeated  iounieys  to  the  great' 
provincial  towns,  where  he  superintended  tl)e  formation  of 
schools,  and  by  educating  in  the  Borough  a  number  of  young 
men,  who  mignC  act  as  masters  in  these  new  seminariesu  Not« 
withstanding  tb«  utmost  skill  in  economizing  tlie  expenditure^ 
and  a  frognSty  and  self-denial,  as  to  personal  expense,  perliapff 
wilh^ut  any  exkmple,  the  smns  r^uired  for  these  enlarged  un-- 
derlakings  so  far  exceeded  the  pronts  of  the  printing  press,  and- 
the  donations  of  the  patrons,  mat  a  considerable  debt  was  ac- 
ou^nulated*  Mr  Lancaster  was  on  the  point  of  meeting  the  fate 
of  almost  all  benev(Jent  projectors^  whom  ridicule  ana  distrust 
may  have  spared  in  the  outset  of  their  career  j  and  the  ruin  of 
Ids' plans  would  in  dll  prdbabiHty  have  betn  involved  in  his  own. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state,  somewhat  more  particularly,  the  ori- 
gin of  his  embarrassments. 

Tl;ie  sum^  expended  in  erectinjj-  the  necessarjr  bufldiiig§,  at 
the  institution  for  training  schoolmasters,  amounted  to  above 
5500/., — exceeding,  by  2876/.,  the  sums  subscribed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  expenses'of  boarding  the  young  men  during  thdr 
education  for  schooknasters  were  about  1200/.  a  year  $  while  the^ 
annual  fund,  begun  by  the  Royal  Family-for  this  purpose,  was' 
for  some  time  only  600/.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  at  Maid^ 
en  Bradley,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to 
establish  an  institution  for  trainmg  village  schoolmasters  ;  but  ikt 
unfortunately  failed,  and  product  a  loss  of  1200/.  The  &3- 
nre  of  a  person  atCamberwell  to  defray,  as  he  had  engaged^  the 
expenses  of  a  school  erected  there,  burthcned  Mr  JLancaster 
with  a  fitrther  debt  of  400/. ;  and  by  these,  and  some  other  out- 
goings of  inferior  note,  he  was  indebted  to  the  amount  of  6449/.fi 
while  his  whole  property  was  only  valued  at  S500/. 

Such  \^iafi  the  almost  hopeless  state  of  his  finances  early  in* 
1B08,.  lUyltvithsta^ing  the  respectable  patronage  which  he  en- 
joyed, and  the  rtpkl  progress  which  his  great  plan  was  making.' 
SurroMtided  as  we  are  by  &e  blind  zealots  of  a  religious  faction, 
and  the  interested  politicians  who  would  turn  their  fury  to  ac- 
coantr  And  em^doy  it'  in  the  encouragement  of  ignorance  and 
ierviKty*,'We^it  necessary  to  guard,  with  a  scrupulous  cau-^* 
tiqn^  against  etery  misconception,  and  to  anticipate,  at  each 
step,  the  fdsehoods  which  the  enemies  of  education  will  not  fail 
to  indent.  Lest,  therefore,  ^ey  should  continue  to  pervert 
thfir  hireling  pr«s8  to  the  abuse  qIl  this  good  man  and  hit  ivories, 

and 
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end  accuse  liim  of  extravagance,  of  squandering  aw&y  thefiosdt 
jof  his  institution,  and  thus  loading  it  with  debt,  (nor  would  such 
B  charge  be  in  any  wi^  more  false  and  shameless  than  tl^  cakun« 
nies  with  which  tlieir  writings  daily  teepi  against  him),  we  shall 

J  resent  an  extract  from  one  of  the  reports  made  of  the  state  of 
is  a£birs  by  a  committee  of  Ids  creditors  themselves  ;  and  we  do 
•so  the  more  willingly,  because  this  pa8,sage  o£fers  one  of  tlie 
4iiost  afiecting  pictures  any  where  to  be  found,  of  virtuous  ior 
dusttr,  and  honest,  enlightened  zeal,  struggling  against  the  hard 
necessities  of  a  poverty  occasioned  by  excess  of  cnarity  and  be** 
nevolence.  It  states,  that  the  committee,  *  when,  in  iSOS^  they 
first  examined  into  his  affiurs,  and  the  nature  of  his  embar- 
rassments, were  exce^^lingly  gratified  to  find,  that  his  ddbts 
originated  from  engagements  entered  into  with  difierent  trades- 
men for  accomplishing  the  learious  objects  of  rendering  hk  sys^^ 
tem  for  the  education  of  .the  poor  an  institution  fornation^ 
benerfit*    .Hie  principal  of  Jthese  were  for  bricklayer,  tizliiber- 

*  merchant,  carpenter,  iypcfounder,  i^ation«r,  furititure,  and 
other  necessaries  for  such  an  establishm^t    They,  found,  that 

'  although  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  fiunilvtweutyn&m'per- 
sons  to  be  boarded,  there  was  scarcely  a  debt  owing .  to  any 
bntcber ;  for  the  family,  during  axxmsiderable  timei  bad,  on- 

'^ly  enjoyed  the  taste  of  butcher's.meat  whea  an  occasional  do* 
natian  at  the  school  funiished  thorn  with  ,the  means  of  pur- 
chasing a  small  quantity.  T4ie  family  had  sdbskted  ehi^y  on 
bread  and  milk ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  a  Baicer  in  the  neigh- 
boui%Ood,  to  whom  there  was  a  considerable  »debt  owing,  it 
'must  hd  mentioned^  that  v/hen  a  d^ee  of  ^ifqprise  was  muii- 
'fested  at  haAing  given  so  large  a  credit,  he  ^replied—**  Tho 

*  good  which  Mr  Xancaster  has  done  to  the;  poor  of  .this  neigh* 
*'  bourhoo(l  is  siicli,  that,  as  lon^  as  I  have  a  loaf /lefti  I  will 

*  givjD  the; half  of  [t,  .to  enable Jum. to  continue  sudii  beneficial 

*  excrtioos.'' 

AVe  believe  that  theve  are  .few  readers  of  this^tQ^^ehing  pas- 
sage who  will  not  regret  {hat  .the  name  of  the  Baker  has  been 
conceded  fi*om them.  Hie  rest,  of  Mr  Laucaster'^  cneditorg, 
howo'cr,'  (and  we.  say  it  without  any  insinwtioA  of  I^anpie):Were 
not  of  the  same  description;  and  he  could  no  lofi^r  hope  to. 
enjoy  his  personal  freedom.  Writs  were  out  agaiiWilim  in  dif» 
ferent  counties  j  and,  pot  to  give  our  readers  we,  pain  of  going, 
dn^Ugh  sudi  afflicting  details,  'his  otvo  £ile  and  tliat  of  lu$  8y»» 
tem  ^unr  at  hand,  when,  most  fortunatdy for  the  community^oie 
state  of  his  affairs  attracted  the  notice  of  a  few^  private.  indinHi 
dufil^,  thost  of  tlichi  in  hnmble  stations,  but  endowed  with  an 
•nfight^ned  zeal  and  generosity  which  would  adorn  a  throne* 

A3*  Ar 
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At  the  liead  of  this  most  honourable  list,  we  must  place  Mr  Jo* 
seph  Fox, — a  man  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumstances,  but 
earning  a  comtbrtablc  income  by  ihe  Jabours  of  his  profession. 
Imprcsseil  with  a  strong  belief  iu  the  excellence  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  foreseeing  the  incalculable  b-  nefits  which  must  result 
from  its  univerKil  (UfTusion,  he  was  resolved,  at  the  risk  of  in- 
volving his  own  aifairs,  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  rm'n  which  seem- 
ed impending  over  Mr  Lanctister's.  Upon  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  his  debts,  and  finding  that  the  sum  of  three  (iousani 
sict  hundred  jx)mids  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance  to  re- 
lieve thecoucern,  this  generous  and  courageous  man  instantly 
gave  bills  to  that  amount ;  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  hini'i 
vho  now  pays  this  feeble  homage  to  such  rare  virtue,  to  scfe 
tiiose  ve«y  bills  preserved,  with  the  proofs  of  their  punctUvil  pay*- 
inent,  mid,  as  a  frugal  mark  of  respect,  bound  together  in  A 
small  volume,  of  eloquence  far  6ur{)Ui?sing  the'  elogcs  of  acade** 
luicianK,  or  the  chronicles  of  kings  aud  conquerors.  Together 
with  Jvlr  Fox,  five  other  worthy  and  enlightened  men  joined  iii 
jH^lieving  Mr  Lancaster  from  his  difficulLies.  These  were,  Mf 
Jackson,  *  member  of  ParUament  for  Dover,  Mr  William  At 
lea,  Mn  Gorston,  Mr  Sturge,  and  Mr  Foster,  ^fhey  examin- 
ed the  whole  state  of  Mr  Lanca,ster's  oiEiirs^ — imdcrtook  the  en- 
tire management  of  his  pecuniaiy  concenis — advanced,  partly 
by  way  of  gift,  partly  by  loan,  considerable  sums  of  money,  re^- 

I)aying,  iu  this  way,  some  of  the  large  advance  originally  mmld 
)y  Mr  Fox — obtained,  by  soliciting  their  friends,  a  loan  of  nO 
Jess  than  4000^  for  the  use  of  tlie  Instiluiion— and  thus  put  th<i 
new  system  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  thtf 
commeacemont  of  Mr  Lancaster's  difficulties.  To  particularize 
tlie  time  and  labour  bestowed  by  these  six  individuals,  and  c^ 
specially  by  Mr  Yox  and  Mr  Alien,  in  promoting  this  great 
ficheme  of  beiieficence,  would  require  an. enumeration  far  tod 
long  fur  tl.e  boiinds  of  this  present  article.  '  Since  the  beginning 
of  1 808,  it  is  peiha)js  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  each  of  them 
(certainly  each  of  the  two  whom  we  have  particularly  mention^ 
cd),  haii  Iu  this  good  work  doubled  whatever  previously  formed 
the  bu&ineks  ol*  his  active  life.'  The  money  which  these  indivi- 
duals 
——  —       '  -  — I  

f  In  the  delightful  task  of  bestowing  unqualified  praise*  we  would 
fain  avoij  expressing  ouriclvos  more  warmly  of  one  individual  than 

aaoilier,  whei  a  all  are  so  eminently  deserving  ;  but  the  vinous  em- 
ployments of  Mr  Jackson,  both  in  his  public  and  private  character, 
MS  a  mcrcIiHTit,  a  seaator,  anJ  an  East  India  Director,  in  all  virhitU 
ca[)acitics  } .-  is  equally  rcspect^ible,  make  his  eicilroas  for  Mr  Laxu 
caitcr  pcc*j*:*:'.vjy  n;enLcnuiu,  '  ' 
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duals  have  advanced  during  that  period,  is  more  easily  estimat- 
ed ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  it  does  not  appear  in  any  part  of 
the  Report  now  before  us.  We  only  learn  that,  besides  other 
sums,  exclusive  of  their  several  contributions  to  the  4000/.  loan, 
and  exclusive  also  of  their  annual  subscriptions,  these  six  gen- 
tlemen have  already  advanced  nearly  six  thousand  pounds,  in 
TeiT  unequal  proportions. 

As  soon  as  tnese  extraordinary  efforts  had  removed  the 
obstructions  to  Mr  Lancaster's  exertions,  he  resumed  his  un* 
wearied  course  of  labour,  and,  if  possible,  redoubled  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal.  The  advantages  of  his  joumies  and  lectures 
in  the  provinces,  had  been  found  to  warrant  an  extension  of 
this  plan ;  and  it  was  facilitated  by  the  supply  which  the  Bo- 
rough school  now  afforded,  both  of  young  persons,  who  could 
fill  his  place  during  his  absence,  and  of  teachers  for  such  semi- 
naries as  might  be  established  in  consequence  of  his  provincial, 
tours.  Dunng  tlie  last  four  years,  accordingly,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  those  circuits;  and  with 
what  effect,  the  papers  before  us  abundantly  prove.  They  con- 
tain the  returns  for  the  years  1807,  1808,  2809  and  1810,— 
including  the  year  before  the  trustees  began  to  manage  his  con- 
cerns,— -but  stopping  short  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  present 
year,  when  a  further  change,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  took 
place  in  the  establishment.  In  the  three  years  ending  1809, 
Mr  Lancaster  performed  twelve  journies,  travelling  3062  miles. 
In  the  course  of  these,  he  delivered  seventy-^cntr  lectures,  which 
were  attended  by  2.5,650  persons.  No  regular  account  of  the 
sums  collected  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  appears  to  have  been 
kept,  except  for  the  last  of  these  years  j  and  it  amounted  to 
600/.  Tlie  subscriptions  afterwards  raised  for  proiiioting  the 
plan  in  each  place  where  he  had  then  preached  tne  doctrine  of 
light  to  the  poor,  amounted  to  11,850/.  No  less  thtm/brft/^ve 
scnools,  for  the  instruction  of  11,300  children,  were  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  tliese  jour- 
nies and  lectures.  In  each  case,  Mr  Lancaster  arranged  tlie 
plan,  both  of  the  meetings  for  forming  the  school,  and  of  the 
cchool  itself— entered  into  the  details  of  the  establishment — and 
furnishing  both  the  general  scheme  and  the  instruction  neces- 
sary to  conduct  it.  indeed,  the  master  appointed  to  carry  on 
each  school  was  previously  trained  by  him,  and  made  a^uaint- 
€d  with  his  method  at  the  Borough  seminary.  Important  as 
tliese  labours  had  been,  his  exertions  in  1810  far  exceeded 
them.  In  that  one  year,  he  travelled  3775  miles — delivered 
•ixty-gevcn  lectures  to  23,480  persons — raised  at  the  time  1660/, 
pp^  afterward^  5250/. — and  established  no  kss  than  Jifty  neyf 

i  i^chools. 


6c]boaI%  at  whkih  14*^200  poor  children  are  now  reccitin|r|)i^ 
blessing!  of  ^ucation.  It  we  sunposo  that  his  progress  dariiig 
fh^  present  vear  is  only  e<)ual  to  that  of  the  last^  we  shall  hate, 
for  t^ie  whole  individual  exertions  of  Mr  Lancaster  during  the 
last  five  years^  in  this  one  depaitment'  (^  travelling  opfy,  20S 
lectures  deli veared  to  72»610  persons  $ — ^about  27,00&.  raked  in 
Cc^isequence,  145  schools  establislic^^  and  about  40,000^  poor 
children  consUmth^Uc^^nX'f — so  tliat  the  numbers  of  those  alrai^ 
dy  educated  may  amount  to  above  eighty  thousand,  and  this 
independent  of  the  scliook  taught  by  Air  Lancaster  hiizisdfi 
where  above  6000  have  been  educated  under  his  own  eye,  Ijide^ 
pendent  too  of  the  numerous  schools  which  have  been  formed 
in  diifer^Dt  places  where  he  has  never  been  able  to'go,  imoa 
the  model  which  he  has  furnished,  and>  with  such  histmctions 
ns  he  has  communicated  by  his  publications  and  con^qKmd- 
rnce.  If  we  state  tlie  vvliole  numoer  of  diildren  who  owe  to  ^ 
this  distinguished  person  one  of  tlie  first  of  blessings,  at  a  km^ 
dred  thousand^  we  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  the  efiects  of  his 
system,  cramped  as  its  operation  has  been  by  many  untowa^ 
circumstances,  and  diort  as  is  the  period  during  whidi  it  has 
been  in  actioti. 

What  we  have  now  said  refers  almost  exclusively  to  EnglaMt^ 
w-^to  which  country,  indeed,  the  practical  knowledge  of  the^^v^ 
tcm  was,  till  very  lately,  confineo.  In  this  end  o?  the  iskndy 
bur  excellent  establishment  of  parish  schools  rendered  it  less  ne- 
cessary—^accept,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  largetowns,  v^ich  mi 
almost  inevitaoly  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  uiat  institution.  It 
is  liuie  more  tlian  two  years,  we  believe,  since  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  school  on  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  in  Scot-  * 
land  i  and  there  are  already  at  least  fifteen  m  operation,  at  which 
nearly  five  thousand  children,  of  all  sects  and  communions,  re- 
ceive  the  elements  of  literature.  The  most  extensive  establish- 
ments are  in  Glasgow,  where  there  are  already  three  schools, 
each  containing  from  SCO  to  800  children  $  and  one  is  now 
building  at  the  Lanark  cotton  mills,  to  contain  no  ledb  than  1000. 
In  this  city  there  are  three,  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  which 
is  attended  by  400  children  ;  and  we  have  lejirned,  with  great ' 
pleasure,  that  die  clergymen  and  heritors  of  several  populous 
parishes  have  alreddy  n^jfeed  to  organize  die  established  parochial 
schools  upon  this  admirable  system. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  our  information  is  less  precise  and^ 
positive, — ^though  it  is  with  the  most'  sincere  pleasure  that  we' 
minounce,  that  Mr  Lancaster  himself  is  now  employed  in  tliat 
country,  by  the  chief  secretary'  Mf  W.  W.  Pole  j  and  that  ve- 
ry extensive  and  liberal  eslablishments  are  understood  to  be  in- 
tontemplation.     We  have  heard,  howcvcf,  of  at  least  nine  or 
'  '  ten 
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ta»  Itfgc  scbocds  that  hmre  been  already  cpeiled  in  dint  t^tig*' [ 
ilom ;  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that,  though  s3i  taught 
by  Protestant  masters,  they  are  resorted  to  indiscrimtnately' 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants^  except  in  those  feir  cases  where 
some  oversealouB  pcraons  hove  insisted  upon  the  inirodiiction  of 
the  Churdi  Catecmsm.  The  testimony  which  is  borne,  fay  some 
of  the  Ptotestant  teachers  of  these  seminaries,  as  to  the  good 
disposition  of  the  Catholies,  and  tlie  obstroctbns  which  poverty 
and  bigotry  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  ^eat  work  of  bene« 
ficencet  appears  to  ns  to  be  extreniiely  toudhm^  snd  important 

*  The  Roman  CatboUcs, '  says  one  of  diem,  m  a  letter  which 
we  have  seen  from  Omagh,  *  are  as  desirous  of  a  Testament 
^  or  a  BiUe  as  the  Protestants ;   indeed,  in  many  coses  more 

*  so ;  so  t^t  the  number  of  books  I  require  is  considerable.-— 

*  If  I  ana  not  to  look  to  London, '  he  udds,  *  for  such  bookft, 

*  I  fear  1  mUst  give  up  my  present  exertions.  I  have  no  pecu*- 
'  ouury  aid  to  buy  books  $  and  )  cannot  afford  to  do  so  in  addi* 
«  iion:  to  my  other  exertions.    Did  I  belong  to  a  patiy^  I  migki 

*  have  aid  ?^4itit  I  do  not*    I  take  port  with  the  poor  insulted 

*  Ronian  Catholics,  who  possess,  in  this  countrr,  a  feeling  and 

*  affection  for  any  kindness  shown  them,  beyond  what  the  I)!<h 

*  tory  of  any  other  j^eople  can  furnish.  *  These  arc  the  people 
wlumi  we  are  tM  it-is  impossible  to  conciliate, — and  tiiese  are 
thi^  meana  of  ccnciliatioR  that  have  been  tried  f 

yfe  cannot  better  dose  this  period  of  our  history,  than  bv 
tmradting  from  the  Report  a  few  instances,  in  Mr  I..ancn6ter^  * 
61W1  words,  of  the  iacility  with  which  his  system  may  be  spread, 
and  of  the  primary  necessity  of  providing  a  due  supply  of  school- 
mnster^  that  is,  of  boys  sufficiently  educated  to  superintend 
sdiobla  ;  for  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellence  of  thiB  plan,  that  a 
lad  of  ordinary  talents  cannot  become  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
his' own  learning,  without  acquiring  the  skill  and  habits  requi- 
site in  a  schodmaster. 

*  During  a  severe  illness,  which,  in  1809,  confioed  me  to  my 
bed  fonw  weeks  at  Bristol,  die  oiastert>f  diat  school,  who  had  been 
edoc^Kt^irom  an  early  age  ta  my  own,  atteaded  me  in  all  my  pain* 
fol  illness  widi  the  most  filial  affection.  A  boy  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  kept  school  for  him  with  so  great  success,  that  when  my  re* 
covery  enabled  me  to  return  to  town,  being  in  a  feeble  state,  I  re» 
qaired  the  master  to  accompany  me,  and»  during  a  week's  absence, 
this  lad  was  sole  governor  of  the  school.  This  boy  had  obtained  bis 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  the  Bristol  school, ,, 
in  less  than  eighteen  months.  On  coming  in,  he  was  one  of.  the 
lowest  classes;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  excelled  every 
boy  in  the  school,  and  had  become  monitor-general.  The  commit- 
tee visited  the  school  in  the  nnuter's  absence,  and  found  this  excel*  ^ 

l«it  lad,  to  uie  a  schoolboy^s  expressioUf  "  king  of  the  castle.  '• 
'  .  .  «  It 
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*  Tt  riot  being  jadged  proper^  at  ihtd  time,  to  enlarge  the  fantOy 

in  Southwark,  I  boarded  and  clothed  him  in  Bristol  for  twelve 
months  ;  after  which,  I  received  him  home  to  the  Borough.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  [daced  as  master  a c  a  school  at  Southgate,  built 
and  supported  by  my  friend  John  Walker  esq.9  to  extend  t))e  bles- 
sing of  education  to  the  poor  childrea  in  that  oeighbouriiood.  My 
worthy  friend  speaks  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  of  the  ability  and 
good  conduct  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  boy.  In  this  statement 
'\%  the  pleasing  history  of  a  boy»  whose  talents  would  have  most  like* 
ly  been  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  ignorance,  had  not  the  facilitiei 
of  tliis  system  developed  tliem.  This,  howeyer,  is  but  one  proof  of 
fnany  which  might  be  adduced  of  the  good  doiie  by  it.  An  igno* 
rant  lad  comes  to  school  in  1S07  ; — in  about  two  years  after,  ne  is 
able  to  conduct  the  Institution  in  which  he  obtained  his  learning* 
In  three  years  after  a  little  instruction  in  the  Borough  Road>  hei 
proves  himself  qualified  to  conduct  a  large  school,  to  the  satlsfac^ 
don  of  his  immediate  patron,  and  the  delight  of  all  that  visit  it. 

*  To  bring  all  the  instances  I  might  advance,  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume, instead  of  a  brief  Report.  I  must  not,  howeveir,  omit  one  lad, 
James  George  Penney.  About  the  year  1805,  this  boy  attended 
the  school  in  Soathwark.  He  was  fiuherless»  and  his  mother  poor/ 
At  that  time  he  would  often  come  to  school  in  the  mornihg,  ancf 
remain  there  till  night  without  any  dinner*  This  ipras  soon  disco- 
vered by  his  feeling  schoolfellows,  some  of  whom  dried  up  the  tearr 
which  hunger  occasioned,  and  supplied  his  wants  by  a  oontributioa 
of  bread  and  meat,  which  some  of  them  were  pleased  to  cdil  ^  a  pa« 
rish  dinner.  '^  This  circumstance  coming  to  my  Jcnowledge,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  an  excellent  boy,  I  took  him  into  my  bottse.  At 
first  he  appeared  dull,  from  habitual  depression*  The  close  of  the 
year  before  last,  he  was  sent  into  Shropshire,  and  spent  about  six, 
months  there,  in  the  house  of  a  most  liberal  and  excellent  clergymaxw 
The  first  village  school  that  he  organized  was  for  250  children ;  and 
such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars^  that,  in  one  case,  the  cler- 
gyman was  applied  to  by  a  man  to  inform  him  if  such  improvement 
could  be  made  by  any  thing  short  of  witchcraft.  This  worthy  boy 
did  not  leave  that  part  of  the  nation  without  organizing  schools  for 
near  1000  children,  which  number  is  likely  to  be  doubled  in  the  en- 
suing summer,  many  persons  of  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country 
having  been  convinced  of  the  great  good  to  be  obtained  by  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
This  lad  is  now  settled  at  Bath  over  a  school  of  300  children  ;  and 
my  accounts  from  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Baronet,  the  President,  speak 
highly  of  the  state  of  the  school,  and  conduct  of  the  master. 

*  An  excellent  lad,  not  fourteen,  has  just  materially  aided  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  at  Coventry  for  400  children*  The  com- 
mittee, to  express  their  sense  of  his  services,  have  voluntarily  allow- 
ed for  his  board,  &c.  at  die  rate  of  60/.  per  annum.  This  is  not 
quoted  as  a  precedent,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  boy's  activity  and  me* 
rlLs.    A  boy  of  ije\i;iiiccu  keeps  a  school  at  Nc\vbury  for  200  chil- 

dren, 
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ireai  aiiodiar  at  Chichester,  about  eighteen,  wU!  toon  have  300. 
These  facts  prove*  diat  thU  system  possesses  the  power  of  accom* 
plishiog  considerable  good  with  small  means. 

*  A  yoang  man»  just  mmed  of  twentf«  and  educated  in  the  Bo^ 
rough  Road,  conducted  a  school  at  Bradley  before-  he  was  sixteen; 
and  had  the  thanksof  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  his  excellent  con-* 
doct  and  usefulness*  After  this,  he  organized  schools  in  lArtr-^ 
pool  and  several  other  places,  with  repufation  and  credit.  He  somef 
time  ago  settled  in  Birmingham  with  a  school  of  400  children,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  extended  to  a  thousand.  Tiic  instances  o^ 
real  and  extensive  usefulness  among  my  young  men  and  boys  are  so 
numerous  and  interesting,  that  I  purpose  to  take  the  first  leisure  op-, 
portunity  to  publish  them  as  a  sort  of  history  of  this  system.  '  Re*' 
port,  p.  9-1 1 . 

Such  of  oni*  rieaders  as  have  honoured  the  preceding  pagCK 
with  their  attention,  must  have  arrived  at  several  conclusion. 
upon  which  W6  must  entreat  them  for  a  moment  to  rest.  We 
have  seen  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  had  been  contracted, 
before  the  six  gentlemen  took  Mr  Lancaster's  ailulrs  into  their 
h^nds.  We  h^ve  also  seen,  that  those  gentlemen  took  that' 
debt  upon  themselves,  and  increased  it  by  a  conaiderable  sum, 
in  carrying  on  Ae  concern  for  three  years  ending  1810.  It  has 
appeared,  that  the  supplies  from  all  quarters,  including  profit*. 
<rf*  printing,  donations,  and  annual  suoseriptions,  fell  uniibrmly 
diort  of  the  reguhr  demands  of  the  establishment  In  lact,  to 
carrv  it  on  npnti  the  same  scale,  would  have  required  double 
the  income,  without  making  anv  provision  for  the  liquidation  of* 
the  dd>ti-  ^^Bat  we  have  abo  seen,  that  tlie  chief  expeijse,  the 
tndning^  of  sAoolmasters,  is  of  all  others  the  most  essential  to 
theyirogress  of  the  system;  and  that  the  Borough  schooF  in 
now  so  completely  arrayed,  as  to  furnish  the  easy  means  of  e- 
dui^ating  all  the  poor  children  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  requir- 
ing only  such  supplies  of  money  as  may  suffice  to  maintain  the 
proper  nunjber  of  youths,  while  they  are  leaminc  to  act  as 
ftchoolmaslers  wherever  they  may  be  wanted.  Lasuj',  we  have 
seen,  that  the  six  gentlemen  so  often  mentioned,  beside  their 
unwearied  and  anxious  labours,  have  advanced  large  sums  of 
money,  part  of  which  indeed  they  always  intended  as  a  free 

S*ft ;  but  the  rest  of  the  burden,  it  gcems  natural  for  the  other 
lends  of  the  cause  to  desire  may  be  shared  by  them, 
A  knowledge  of  the  facts  already  stated,  had  suggested  these 
considerations  to  several  wellwishers  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan^ 
about  the  beginning  oriast  winter ;  and  it  appeared  manifest  to 
them,  that  steps  should  without  delay  be  taken,  for  placing  hi:» 
affairs  in  a  more  re'jular  train  of  management,  and  giving  ti> 
bis  system  all  the  cflicacy  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  Motive* 
•f  delicacy  might  prevent  tlic  sbc  private  friends  from  oomiug 
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It  of  thm  owB  procecdiiigi ) '&r  idMb 
dJ^ilay  of  theix  ciaiiB*  to  the  lastingut** 
nod  a  proposituKii  that  line  reat  of  the 
e  in  supporting  the  eyfltM)*  might,  if 
be  Uabie  to  mieconstnictioa.  it  wai 
others  should  cx«rt  tjiansdrca,  in  ot»' 
xagcmcnt  rtf  Mr  Lancaster's  phui  fironi' 
ry  sniflM  circle  of  Ms  private  frirnds;' 
at  iiirge  an  opportunity  Of  j(»DU]g  theai- 
disinterested  dfurts  lor  lue  boB^t  of 
ling  privotclv  l1ic  state  of  Uie  coiusero, 
roroluition,  both  of  Mr  X.«ocarter,  and 
r  the  Koyal  Fnmily,  Etnd  Nobilit^Tv  wba 
is  steady  supporters,  they  called  K.neet* 
lust  December,  vliich;Wiu.ttspBttaUf. 
'  of  resolutions  wimf  unooijnouBly^M^ceil 
,  f  wliiiih  it  is  necessary  to  stttto,  jn  mc^  ■ 
ing  the  basis  of  fhe  e^tabUshmcRt  which  ia  Q(iv«ari^ngc»».ttlte' 
jicw  syftem  of  education. 

It  was  the  univerAa]  opinion,  botli  of  the  gcntlcmea  {lECMnt^  : 

4»nd  of  a  vaatlv  greater  number  wlio  had  given  ^tta  aotharitf 

to  act  In  their  niime^,  that  on  Institviicm  ui^uld  be  farmed  fiif  .. 

4hc  encouragement  and  extension  of  education  on  Mr.  LaacM- 

tc'r'B  i>liin ; — tliat  it  should  be  open  to  alt  person?*  of  eveiy  nxit. 

and  description  in  the  connnunity, — of  CTerj-  pditical  qr  zeligh- 

ous  sect  or  denomination.     Sucli^  In  generni,.  wer^  the-<i«M'SQr 

cared  c^'idcnt,  from  the  pteuoui.-hia-' 

1  more  ^pcciiic  mode  of  promoting  it^ 

definite  object  for  the  pnopcned.  Inatt- 

inted  out.     All  that  eeeved  wanting' 

sliould  be provided  for  liquidating  the  ■ 

and  a  sufficient  anouaJ  income  rajsed 

!>  ID  the  Borough,  so  as  to  afibrd  the 

cr  number  of  ticbooima$tnv  the  pro- 

;ht  require.     7'he  present  annual  is- 

a  thousand  pounds.     It  vita  desirable 

,  by  yearly  subscriptions,  to. at. least. 

)t  of  the  concern,  Binouuting  to  about 

tdliy  occasional  jMQunente.  got  cf  the 

Ime  to  time.    It  was  plain,  that  the 

Ir  Lancaster's  elTairs,  -would  best  be 

s  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  who 

rustees,  and  possessed  the  entii'e  con- 

tidencebothof  hinjscif  and  the  fHmds  to  his  plan.    A.  (;ommit- 
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tee  of  (brty-seven  respectable  Nobktnen  and  Gentfemen  wiere 
cboseDt'  to  flupermtena  die  general  concerns  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  receive^  at  stated  meetings,  tlie  Reports  of  the  trustees.. 
The  firsit  and  steady  fMendd  of  the  sptem,  the  Duke  of  Bed-* 
fiard  and  Loitl  Somci^ille,  were  nominated  Presidents.  .  And  it  ^ 
waa  agreedy  that  as  soon  as  the  lamentable  malady  under.BthicIi ; 
€kkB  Sovereign  then  suffered  was  removed,  his  Majesty  shoul4>Wv 
entreltted  tf>'p\nce  himself  at  the  head  of  its  patrons.  It  was. 
ioilljr  olidepstoody  that  a  general  meeting  should  be  keld|  a» 
•oon  asr^ivbiic  ^airs  appeared  somewhat  more  settled.  ^  .  .  ^ 

The  <mhmittee  being-thUs  constituted,  held  several  meetjiigs  6>v ' 
tbsdeimitdir  of -business  t  but  dekiyedcaHing  togetlier  the  il*ien|d)» 
ef  the  liiBdt0ti<Ar^  in  the  hopes  th^t,  by  waiting  for  some  time^ 
di^  might  %rt$ojr  the  gratiJScation  of  commencing  under  t&&: 
immednt^  jrbspites  bf  udr  Royal  Patron.  The  unhappy  turrv 
wUfck  &iS'''M(^|e9^siHsease  took,  is  too  wdl  known ;  and  it  waii. 
n^do^an^  expedient  to  defer  tlie  meeting  any  longer,  aa  tlie 
ieattintitioH  w  the  Session  now  approached.  Accordingly,  it 
wa0  litld  jpn  th^  1  Ith  of  May,  at  tne  Freemasons*  Tavern^  by 
public  advertisement ;  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
^  most  efliineiit  and  respectable  persons,  both  in  public. and 
private  Hfew  -  T&^  Duke  of  BMfora  was  in  the  chair,  and  wa.'i 
suppofiCed  hy  their  ROTal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Kent  anci 
SiisteBc.;  The  Prinoe  K^nt  was  prevented  from  attending  by 
etiquetta  f  biiti  hi»  Wotthy  and  learned  Chancellor,  Mr  Adam, 
itaa  aent  by  his  Royai  Highness  to  communicate  to.  the  meeting 
a  gradoas  Message,  exjf>ressive  of  his  warm  approbation  andb 
gpood'wiities  towards  the  Institution; — his  unalterable  resolu- 
UQQ  to  protect  and  support  it  by  every  means  in  his  power  | — 
and  faia  dciire  thttt  tli^  would  accept  a  considerable  sum  of  mo-*. 
Dejr,  by  way  of  donation,  and  enter  his  name  as  a  yearly  sub-* 
scriber  to'&  large  toiount.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  opened  tlie 
business  of  Ae  meeting  in  a  most  able  and  impressive  spcccli  ^ 
of  whidi  we  shall  not  attempt  to  convqr  any  other  outline  thou 
by  nmnf,  that  it  fblflUed  the  expectations  of  those  who  knew 
hia  Grace  $  and  excited  the  liveliest  admiration  among  such  aa 
beKered  the  whole  eloouence  and  sense  of  the  country  were  tu 
he  iasAed  for  among  tne  regular  conductors  of  paruamentary 
coDteitB.  A  number  of  resmuti'ons  were  adopted  by  tliis  meet^ 
in^  with  wUoh' we  shall  not  venture  to  load  our  text ;  though 

tneip 

*  The  lastitutio;!  suffered  serious  obstructions  and  delays,  from  the 
discussions  refpectiog  the  arrangement  of  the  Regency,  at  this  pe- 
riod,— added  to  die  temporary  loss  of  die  Sovereign^  who  had  always 
proved  so  warm  a  friend  to  its  objectj. 
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their  importance  is  $ach  as  to  induce  us  to  annex  them  below ;  * 
and  earnestly  to  recommend  the  whole  c^  this  interesting  docu- 
ment 

♦  At  a  very  numerous  and  highly  respectable  Meeting  of  the  Sub- 
scribers and  Friends  of  the  Royal  Lancasterian  System  for  Ae 
Education  of  the  Poor,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  TaTcm,  Sator- 
.  day.  May  11th,  isil, 

*  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  Cbsar. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent^  and 

seconded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex^ 
.  *  Resdvcd^  Unanimously,  1st,  That  from  a  consideration  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  Knowledge  upon  the  human  mind,  the  habits  of 
order  which  education  creates,  and  the  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  it  produces;  this  Meeting  anticipates^ 
from  the  general  Education  of  the  Poor,  the  happiest  results  to  so- 
ciety, by  the  diminution  of  crimes,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  us&t 
fulness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  se- 
conded by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

•  Resolved,  2d,  That  the  System  of  Education  invented  by  Mr 
Joseph  Lancaster,  enables  one  master  to  teach  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  any  number  of  children  by  the  agency  of  his  scholars 
alone ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  is 
preserved ;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of . 
lastrucdon,  according  to  the  number  educated,  to  10s.,  7s.,  and  eveit 
3s.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  child ;  rendering  it,  in  the  whole,  an  in* 
vention  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  approbation  and  universal 
adoption.    .  '   . 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Marqms  of  Lansdowne,  and  seconded 
by  William  Adam  esq.  M.  P., 

'  *  Resolved,  3d,  That  it  is  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  this 
Meeting  contemplates  the  sanction  and  support  which  the  Lancaste- 
rian  System,  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  has  received  from  their 
Majesties,  and  every  branch  of  the  Royal  Family ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  most  respectfully  solicited  to  repre- 
sent to  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  high  sense  which  this 
Meeting  entertains  of  a  patronage  no  less  important  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  undertaking,  than  indicative  of  the  aflpection  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  for  the  truest  interests  of  the  people. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  second^' 
by  Lord  Keith, 

«  Resolved,  4  th,  That  Mr  Adam  Be  requested  by  thi*  Meeting, 
humbly  and  respectfully  to  express  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Princ* 
Regent,  the  sense  which  they  entertaiti  of  the  gracious  communica-' 
tion  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  then?,  and  their 
gratitude  for  his  continued  countenance  and  support  t6  the  Lancas- 
terian  System  of  Education. 

^  On 
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ment  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  With  a  vievr  to  the  unhap- 
py controversy,  of  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  take  notice  in 
tbe  sequel,  we  would  request  their  particular  attention  to  the 
loth  and  11th  of  these  resolutions. 

For 

*  On  -the  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  seconded  by 

Lord  Keith^ 

*  Resolved,  5th,  That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  che  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  friend* 
ship  to  soldiers'  children  has  been  shown  in  that  princely  hberality 
with  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  established  a  school  in  the  Roy« 
als,  as  Colonel  of  that  regiment,  and  set  an  example  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  universally  followed  by  Military  Commanders,  and 
thereby  promote  the  welfare,  and  do  honour  to  the  character  of  tlie 
British  army. 

*  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M'Leod,  and  the  Officers  of  the  4th  battalion  of  the  Royals« 
for  the  zeal  and  benevolence  with  which  they  have  superintended 
a  Royal  Lancasterian  School  in  that  Regiment. 

«  That  h\s  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  be  respectfully  re* 
^tested  to  communicate  the  same. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  seconded  by  tli& 

Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  6th,  That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  Meeting  b^ 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Puke  of  Gloucester,  for  the 
zeal  be  has  manifested  in  promoting  the  Lancasterian  System  of  E« 
ducation,  and  particularly  for  placing  a  number  of  the  youth  of  hi» 
regiment  under  this  excellent  mode  of  instruction. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  seconded  by  the  Duke 

of  Sussex,     • 

*  Resolved,  7th,  That  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr  Lancaster,  in, 
inventing  and  carrying  into  effect  the  Royal  Lancasterian  System  of 
Education,  merits  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  him  for  tlie  same. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 

seconded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Resolved,  8th,  Th^by  a  Report  presented  to  this  Meeting,  \t 
appears  that,  during  the  last  four  years,  Mr  Lancaster  has  taken- 
numerous  journeys  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  his  plan  in  the  coun- 
try ;  that  be  has,  at  considerable  personal  expense,  travelled  near 
7000  miles,  lectured  140  times  to  different  audiences,  consisting  of 
near  50,000  persons,  in  which  he  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  public 
benevolence,  that  more  than  25,000  children  have  been  provided 
with  instruction,  and  many  thousand  pounds  have  been  raised  for 
huUding  and  fitting  up  schoolrooms,  and  supporting  schools  ;  for  all 
which  btneficiail  exertions^  he  ought  to  be  considered  a  public  be* 

2  Befactor, 
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Far  the  purpose  of  giving  still  greater  pubUcity  to  the  insti«- 
tutioii,  a  pubuc  dinner  oTits  friends  was  soon  after  held,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Kent  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester.    At  this  meeting  the  Prince 

Rq[ent*s 

nefactor,  and  is  entitled  to  the  thinks  and  support  of  die  nation  in 
general.  . 

*  On  th^  modon  of  Wn.  Sn^  esq.  VL  P. 

*  Resolved,  9tb,  That  the  dianks  of  this  Meeting  are  hereby  gir- 
en  to  the  Mayors,  Magistrates,  Clergy,  and  Gentry,  of  those  Cities 
and  Towns  in  England  and  Scothmo,  who  hare  contributed  to  die 
extension  of  the  Royal  Britbh  System  of  Education,  by  granting  to 
Mr  Lancaster  the  use  of  their  Town  Guild,  or  County  Halls,  for 
the  purpose  of  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  plan ;  amd  that  the 
Magistrates  of  Stirlkig  be  particularly  distii^i^ied,  who  permitted 
dieir  Guild  Hall  to  be  used  as  a  temporary  schoolroom  fir  die  mi* 
Utary  quartered  there. 

*  On  the  motion  of  Francis  Homer  esq.  Bf.  P. 

<  Resolved,  lOdi,  That  the  moral  effects  of  the  Royal  BritiA 
System  of  £4ucadon  are  apparent,  from  the  important  fact,  ChatoC 
full  7000  children  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  Royal  FVee  School; 
Borough  Road,  no  instance  has  been  known  of  any  one  of  diese 
having  been  charged  with  any  criminal  offence  in  any  court  of  jus* 
lice. 

<  On  the  motion  of  E.  W.  Boode  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  1 1th,  That  the  £ict  publicly  stated  by  Mr  Ltticaster» 
that  of  the  7000  ch^dren  educated  at  the  Boroo^  Road  by  him,  np 
one  of  them  has  been  made  a  proselyte  to  bis  peculiar  religious  opi- 
nions, affi>rds  a  gratifying  proof,  that  every  religious  denomfaiadoQ 
tnay  cordially  unite  in  the  edncadon  df  the  poor,  upon  the  broad  and 
liberal  basb  of  this  Institution. 

*  On  the  motion  of  die  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  M.  P. 

<  Resolved,  12th,  That  the  energies  of  the  Royal  British  orLan- 
casterian  System,  in  developing  the  talents,  and  diciting  the  fiicuf- 
ties  of  youdi,  for  their  own  and  dieir  country's  good,  have  been  re- 
markably displayed  in  ttveral  boys  of  not  more  than  13  or  14  years 
0^  age,  having  superintended  the  Borough  Road  and  other  schoolv^ 
widi  as  much  facility  as  the  master  himself. 

<  On  the  motion  of  Henry  Brougham  esq.  M.  P. 

<  Resolved,  lltb.  That  in  order  to  extend  die  benefiu  of  die  Royal 
British  System  of  Education  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  ren* 
der  it,  in  the  largest  sense,  a  national  good,  it  is  requisite  that  acon- 
^derable  number  of  youth,  of  bodi  sezet,  be  trained  in  die  practice 
of  the  Institution,  finr  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  charge  of 
schools. 

^  On  the  motion  of  Henry  Brougham  esq.  M.  P. 

<  Resol?ed,  Udi;  That  as  the  Anxfual  Subscriptions  to  die  Insti« 

1  tadoaf 
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Regwt*s  Chancellor  also  attende^T,  to  represent  liis  RoTpl  High- 
ness, who  was  pleased  to  transmit,  by  means  of  this  highly  re- 
spected officer,  another  mess^,  and  to  add  largely  to  his  former 
contrlbatilone  to  its  fnnds.     If  any  thing  coulcf  compensate  tlie 

melancholy 
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tmion  are  at  present  by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  the  charg^  of 
Boardy  Lodging,  aM  Cfetb^ngv  of  a  sofficient  nattib^r  of  Youths, 
(eapfatet/wbiah^  in  ite  tcaining  of  ttiem  to  the  period  ot  %\mt  fit* 
tiess  to  take  the  chai^  of  schooh,  are  tfnavoiida81e),  the  friends  t4i 
this  oaote  ait  lolieit^to  become  Aimval  Sttbtcribcrs,  of  svtos  frbm 
Oiwi^ T«i  Goineas.  ' 

.  .   <  Gh^  the  aH>tk>»  of  Us  Royal  Higbness  the  Dake  of  Kcnti  ^d 
;ieoo«ded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of  Sussex^ 

*  Rie«Dive4*  15tb^  Tbatih>m  a  Report  presented  to  this  Meetings 
kappearJ^.that  the  Dxmatioas  and  Subscriptions  received  by  mi 
Lancaster*  prior  to  the  year  1803,  had  fallen  short  of  th^  actual 
charges  for  the  erecti6n  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  maintenance 
of  intended  Schodmasters,  and  that  a  considerable  '  debt  had  been 
Incurred^  for  which  dse  Oendemen»  since  appointed  Mr  I^ancast^r^i 
iVugtees,  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  present  die  faHure  of  %6 
trnporOint-a  work,  and  rdying  on  the  futore  support  of  a  liberait  antf 
fciqiefimit  Pufattt,  not  only'  rendered  themselves  responsible,  bat  t6oU 
ineasures  for  ei^arging  the  operation  of  the  System^  -   * 

<  On  the  rootkA  dttbe  Daheof  Kent,  and  second  by  the  Daktf 

.  .  «f  ^Smmx, 
^  ^*  JKesolvei|>  lMf»  That fmiti  a  ^oasidtfratioR  of  the  grtat  titllity  of 
^  ot^t^et^  aad  the  fi^lU^  sriA  which  the  benefita  of  the  Institutbii 
|aa|i.^O#jKN^fdt  sM^oaiy  to  all  parts  of  the  Britkh  Empire^  but 
^  l^iV^IPk  .ctviHted  woiid^  the  desations  of  the  Public  arersoHctv^ 
ed  to  relieve  it  from  the  burthen  of  a  debt  which  amoante  to  about 
600(ML,-«>a  snm  whichitishojptd  will  not  be  considered  as  large, 
when  sat  against  the  gracoitous  educaden  of  near  7000  children  iii 
the  Metrq^i^s  i  the  board*  jclodibg,  and  training  near  100  qualifi^ 
ed  Teachers,  and  the  many  thousands  now  educating  through  Mr 
Lanca^r^s  exertions  in  the  country  i  ^o  whiofa  also  ftust  be  added; 
thc^futt  eaablishmeflt  of  a  system  i^hich  may  be  made  efivctHe  to 
the  instmction  of  hundreds  of  thousand  and  tfaer^y  contribute  to 
the  national  ptoSpHity. 

.  i-  Oft  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Sinsex,  and  iecdtid^d  hf  ^ 
IXukeof  Kent, 

« Jtesole«^  ITtht  Ihaf  die.dianks  oftfah^  Meethig  W  given  io 
tbose  KobJemen  ^and  Gentlemen  i^o  have  nnder^ken  t6  ditt  'sts  m 
^^giUKRl^  kf  «i4  <>f  die  Ffuances  of  this  inAifiu^iofi; 

*  Res^ved,  lliat  these  Resolutions  be  published. 

--  ?    (Bigtied)    BraffORD. 
I  His  Grace  4ie  ,Dj:^e:<^  Bedford  haTing  ^eft  th#  CSiairi'  It  wai 
lake^  by  ha  Royal  Higbnesfr  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
'  Vox.  xnL  Ko;  S7.  B  <  Qa 


H  Edptaihtt  of  ih  Pook  Not« 

melancltoly  loss  which  it  had  suttained  of  the  Sovereign's  steadvy 
M  una,  and  unceabing  patronage,  this  exemplary  conduct  of  lua 
•Successor  was  well  caJculnted  to  serve  the  purpose.  Thus  sup- 
ported, the  success  of  the  establishment  was  no  longer  a  matter 
tti\  doubt :  every  day  added  largely  to  its  numbers ;  nor  have  we 
any  fear  tli^t,  before  the  next  llqK>irt  is  presented  to  the  public, 
the  funds  required  for  supplving  teachers  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  provided ;  and  tlie  numbers  of  provincial  schools 
increased  by  tlie  removal  of  the  only^  material  obstacle  which  haa 
hitherto  stood  in  their  way. 

The  documents  now  before  us  do  not  contain  aH  the  partictx* 
Inrs.  which  the  reader  who  interests  himself  in  this  important' 
MMect  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  leanu  Perhaps  a  copy  of  the 
Riilc»  of  the  Institution,  which  are  few  and  simple,  as  its  oliyects 
arc  plain  and  well  defined,  might  with  advantage  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Report,  or  subjoined  to  the  Resolutions.  We  should 
also  have  liked  to  see  a  more  full  list  6f  tlie  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions,  as  nothing  more  directly  tends  to  facilitate  contri- 
butions, than  the  seeing  what  others  in  the  like  circumstances- 
^'ith  ourselves  have  given.  The  annual  subscriptions  are,  bj 
one  of  the  resolutions,  Umited  to  ten  guineas,  and  not  Jess  than 
one ;  but  it  is  convenient  for  each  in<CviduaI  to  know  who  pays, 
one,  who  five,  and  who  ten,  yearly.  For  the  same  roason,  we 
should  like  to  sc^  by  whom  this  di^went  donattons  have  been  gi-* 
ven.  The  Report  only  mentions  some  of  the  donors  of  lai^ge 
anms.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adorning-  our  pagca 
with  some  of  these  names: — Mr  Maitland,  member  for  Chip-^ 

Snhani ;  Mr  Henry  Stcrry ;  and  Messrs  Richard,  JoogfA,  and 
udsou  Gurney  (we  bdieve  of  Norwieb),  have  each  subscribed 
one  hundred  pounds.  Mr  Rogers,  the  cdefarated  poet,  (but 
stin  morie  e^cemed,  by  those  who  know  hhn,  for  his  general  be- 
Mevolence,  and  his  steady  attachment  to  hberty  and  ml  the  best 
Inter^ts  of  mankind),  o^red  either  a  gift  of  one  hundred,  or  a 

loan 


■*»— 


f  On  the  motion  of  his  Royal  Higness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  most  respectfoUjr 
vresented  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  the  Right 
Hon*  Lord  Somerville,  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  tncy 
hav.e  patronized  the  Lancaster ian  System  of  Education,  from  ita 
^rst  inventi9n  to  the  present  time. 

*  Resolved*  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  his  Gra(e 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  his  kindneu  in  taking  the  Chair  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  for  the  able  manner  ia  which  he  has  perfbtm* 
cd  the  duties  of  the  office. 

(Signed)    EDWARD,  D.  «f  K.  Chuirmaa. 


.I8n.  ^BMcaitoh  ^  the  Fm*  »* 

JOMi  of  two$  and  the  latter  waft  accefpted.  *  MrvJohn  WaHceri 
«f  Soutkcrate,  did  ttic  sittiie ;  and  about  thirty  other  iudividuab 
lent  one  nuodred  poundis  each.  In  this  iiumbi^r  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Mr  Henry  Thornton,  Sir  George  Mackenzie^ 
Mr  Afidey  Cooper,  and  many  others  well  known  to  their  coun^ 
try.  It  would  gratify  ud  extremely,  if  we  (5onid  odd  the  namM 
of  two  generous  benefactors,  who  transmitted,  artortymouslyi 
the  sums  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  five  hundred  guitieaa. 
This  last  munificent  donation,  like  one  to  the  same  umoant 
which  we  had  occiision  to  record  in  our  History  of  the  Africim 
Institotion,  *  was  stated  to  come  from  *  a  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  *  In  oil  likelihood,  it  proceeded  from  the  sam# 
quarter.  It  is,  however,  of  more  moclerato  sums  that  the  bulk 
of  the  contributions  must  be  composed )  and  rcspecting,  as  we 
do,  the  mito  wliicli  fulls  from  tlie  hand  of  generous  poverty,  and 
even  tlie  pittance  which  is  wrung  from  avarice  by  the  torce  of 
h^h  principle,  or  the  temporally  ascendancy  of  kinder  feelings^ 
we  woukl  Imve  a  column  of  units,  as  well  as  of  hundreds,,  in  thii^ 
bcHKurabie  and  interesting  account.  It  is  also  material  that 
places  should  beimlicated,  in  the  country^  as  well  as  in  London, 
mfhere  subscriptions  may  be  received  ;  for,  ahhoagh  the  proper 
ytmy  to  promote  this  system,  is  to  form  committees,  and  carry 
mn  schoc^  in  each  neighbourhood  (receiring  from  Che'Institudofi 
the  proper  plans  and  teachers),  and  consequcmdy  {^crsotis  reside 
log  at  a  distance  will  for  the  most  part  bestow  their  contributions 
in  this  way  to  the  several  local  fHmls,  yet  a  few  may  every  wher* 
be  &and,  disposed  to  renlain  unconnected  with  any  such  iiinds, 
while  some  may  be  desirous  of  contributing  in  both  ways.f 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  very  pleasing  part  of  our  task,  without 
noticing  some  other  (acts,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  sys- 
iaHf  wnkh  the  papers  now  before  us  narrate*  Tile  following 
circumstances  are  highly  honourable  to  the  illustrious  person,  <^ 
whom  they  are  relatei ;  and  we  anxiously  hope  that  his  exatnple. 
may  find  unitators  among  the  other  commanders  of  our  forces^ 
The  Commander-in-chief  has  certainly  done  his  utmost  to  en- 
courage it,  in  the  orders  to  which  we  bad  the  satis&ction  of  re- 
fisrring  In  our  last  Number.  % 

B  2  «  Hit 

*  See  our  Review  of'  the  three  first  Reports,  b  the  SGfth  Number. 

t  As  far  as  relates  to  this  part  of  the  countrf ,  we  beg  leave  t© 
pSiar  the  medium  of  the  Very  tespectaWe  Publishers  of  the  Edin- 
korgh  Review,  v^ho  Will  receive  subscriptions  for  the  Institution.  In 
London,  the  bankers  are*  Messrs  Kensington^  Lombard -street  j 
Contts,  Strand ;  and  Hoares,  Fleet-street. 

t  S«  Review  of  Flftli  A/ricau  Report,  Ho.  XXXVI. 


to  BductOioii  of  ike  Pmi:.  l9or. 

<  His  Royal  HighwRs  tht  DolBe  of  Kent  hu  set  t  nuM  important 
^amptey  by  Introdvcinff  the  Lancasteriaa . f y ttem  inio  the  army; 
bxving  attached  a  school  to  his  own  r^gimait.    The  school  consiau 
i£  the  ohildven  of  tb^  ptivatet»  and  amomts  to  220.    A  yonng  maa, 
-«  Serjeant  ta  the  regiment*  was  trained  for  the  schoolmaster,  at  ikgs 
.Bproagh^Roadi  and  the  school  was  institoted  at  Maiden,  in  £sse^ 
wh^e  t)it  regiment  was  then  quartered.     Great  credit  is  due  to 
{jeutenamt-colonel  M'Leod  and  the  other  officers,  who  cooperated 
.with  their  Royal  Commander  in  his  benevolent  design.    The  regi- 
ment lately  removed  its  quarters  to  Dunbar,  where  the  establishment 
'was  carried  on.     Mr  Lancaster,  on  his  journey  to  Scotland,  found 
it  in  an  excellent  state  of  order.     By  permission  of  the  Duke,  a  num--> 
ber  of  these  boys  went  to  Edinburgh,  to  illustrate  the  system  in  the 
lecture  ddirered  there  by  Mr  Lancaster.    The  regiment  is  now 
quartered  at  Stirling ;  and  the  school,  at  the  request  of  the  Magis- 
trates,  is  kept  in  me  Guildhall  of  Stirling  Cattle ;  many  of  the 
town's  children  participating  in  its  beneBts.     The  Committee  have 
jrreat  {Measure  in  adding,  thiat  the  commanders  of  several  military 
depots,  and  also  of  mtlkia  regiments,  have  applied  to  Mr  L.  for  as« 
distance  in  forming  schools.     In  last  March,  Mr  L«  opened  a  school 
at  Windsor,  established  by  Lteutenaot-colonel  Newdigate,  for  the 
childfcn  of  the  privates  of  the  King's  own  rq^rment  df  Staffordshire 
Biilitia  4  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  examples  will  speedily  be  followed 
i)j  all  commanders.    On  joining  the  Duke  of  Kent's  regiment,  if  ^ 
iQprwt  is  found  incapable  of  reading,  he  is  sent  to  the  school ;  and, 
AS  a  povrerful  stimulns  to  exertion,  those  who  make  a  good  proficien- 
(tf  in  learning  arc  put  down  as  duplicate  non-commissioned  officers.  * 
Report,  p.  19,  20. 

.  Stq)»  have  been  taken  for  (lifTusing  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
Ihis  system  in  foreign  countries.  Tne  Americans  have  eagerly 
adopted  it ;  and  schools  have  been  established  upon  its  principle* 
in  Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  places.  A  respect- 
|J)Ie  society,  fornitd  at  George-Town,  Maryland,  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor,  has  recently  applied  to  Mr  Lancaster 
for  a  suitable  schoolmaster.  General  Miranda,  before  leavinor 
England,  visited  the  Borough  School,  accompanied  by  the  deputies 
from  the  Caraccas:  and  tliev  formed  the  resolution  of  sending 
Over,  upon  their  arrival,  two  young  men,  who  might  be  instruct- 
ed io  the  principles  of  the  system.  In  tlie  island  of  Antigua,  d 
l^enevolent  indivicUuJ,  whose  name  we  regret  to  find  suppresseil, 
lias  foun(]Led  sclioois  upon  this  plan,  for  the  education  of  alxtve 
nine  hundred  persons.  The  Ccmimittee  of  the  Institution  has  ve- 
ry properly  assisted  him  with  all  the  requisite  lessons,  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  conij)lete  outfit  of  two  schools.  Tlie  leadin/j 
members  of  the  IiiKtitution  are,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
among  the  mobt  active  abolitionists  and  friends  to  the  improve^ 
taent  of  the  gro»t  African  continent.    It  was  dear,  therefore,  ths^t 

they 


f  h^  wouki  attempt  the  introdtiction  of  tbe  system  ItitO  thos« 
dark  and  oppressed  rc^m.  With  'this  view,  when  .a  yoang 
African,  who  had  been  brought  irom  the  West  Indies  to  Eb^- 
land,  and  had  consequently  acquh-ed  his  liberty^  was  presenl* 
ed  to  Aem,  and  found  to  possess  good  abilities  and  dispoai* 
tions,  he  was  admitted  into  the  e^araishment  in  the  Borragh, 
and  trained  for  a  schoolmaster.  His  talents  and  perseveraAee 
raised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  success  of  this  hu- 
maoe  and  well-devised  experiment :  but  unhappily  the  poor 
youn^  man  died  in  August,  1810,  of  a  pulmotiary  compmintg 
Not  aiscouraged  by  this  melancholy  event,  tlie  Committee  have 
adopted  further  measures,  with  the  same  benevolent  vie\^. 
They  have  taken  care  that  the  missionaries  WiDielm  and  Klein, 
who  ore  about  to  visit  Africa  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  very 
fyraiaewortfay  Sode^  for  Missionaries  to  Africa  and  the  East, 
ohould  receive  ample  instructions,  by  a  dmiy  attendance  at  llie 
Boroogh  School,  ror  nearly  two  months*  They  have  also  made 
a  proposal  to  the  African  Institution  (as  we  fomiariy  mendon- 
ed),  *  to  educate  and  qualify  as  scboc^ostevs^  two  Africori 
youths,  of  good  promise,  Uy  m  selected  by  the  directors  of  that 
admind)le  society.  The  ofier  was  gmtefttify  aceq>ted ;  and  the 
Committee  express  their  hopes  diat '  much  good  wiM  be  done  to 
the  children  of  the  natives  of  Africa ;  who,  it  i«  onderslDod, 
are  exceedingly  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  what  tbqr  t^rm,  M^ 
VDhife  man^s  book. '  Nescia  mens  hominum !  Litde  cfo  the  poor 
Africans  know  the  perilons  gift  they  are  wishing  for ;  and  little 
do  their  friends  consider  how  banefiil  a  service  they  are  about  to 
render  those  helpless  olgects  of  their  solicitude !  Professor 
Marsh,  Mr  Word^vorth,  and  some  dozens  of  political  church- 
men, have  discovered — or  have  restored  the  lost  invention  of 
the  Romish  priesthood — that  the  *  lehite  man's  book '  is  not  to  be 
entrusted  with  safety  to  any  but  the  already  enlightened  fe^ ; 
and  that  it  were  better  for  nations  to  remain  in  outer  darkness, 
than  be  illominated  with  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  lights 
which  beam  from  the  very  sources  of  Inspiration ! 

We  have  now  related  whatever  appeared  to  ns  most  import- 
ant in  the  history  of  this  imjwrtant  system  ;  and  we  have  per- 
Ibrmed  the  gratet'ul  task  of  detailing,  not  indeed  the  whole  of 
its  trimnphs,  but  such  passages  21s  may  serve  for  samples  of  the 
great  and  increasing  success  which  has  every  where  attended 
It.  Those  who  recollect  the  ferment  which  it  at  first  excited 
omooc  certain  classes  of  feeble  bigots  and  clerical  jobbers,  will 
aasUy  odieve  that  the  events  we  have  been  dweHing  upon  cookl 
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^  •  See  Review  of  the  Fifth  Report,  No,  XXXVlt 
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not  but  rfmrt  all  the  f<x4i^  alarms  of  the  one«  and  the  itapO'' 
tent  spleen  of  the  other.  The  far  less  agreeable  oflke  now  ver 
mains  to  be  discharged,  of  tracing  such  attempts  to  counteract 
It,  as  those  persons  have  been  maktnj?  with  sufficient  openness 
to  meet  the  eye ;  for  a  great  part  ot  their  machinations  has 
\yect  of  a  nature  to  shun  the  light.  This  we  shall  do  as  briefly 
as  possible ;  and,  where  the  adversaries  of  the  system  have  been 
so  ill  advised  as  to  betake  themselves  to  argument,  we  shall 
probably  require  all  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  when  we 
detain  tncm  with  an  exposition,  or  an  answer. 

It  fell  to  our  lot,  upon  a  former  occasion,  to  record  the  ef- 
forts so  strenuoTfely  and  fruitlessly  made  liy  the  leaders  of  this 
opposition,  the  late  Mrs  Trimmer  and  mt  Archdeacon  Dau- 
beav.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  in  vain* sounded  the  alarm 
ivitn  which  those  reverend  personages  were  willing  to  inspire 
the  Church  and  the  State.  The  patronage  of  the  King  was  a 
tower  of  strength;  Mr  L^caster  was  not  over^'hehned  l:^  a  cry  \ 
and  time  was  given  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  which 
medily,  and  with  authority,  extinguished  the  rising  fiame. 
Attempts  of  a  different  kind  were  tlierefore  necessary ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  tn^nn  the  Sovereign  from  his  nnfortnnate  pre^ 
dilection  in  &vour  of  those  who.  wished  to  <)ifiuse,  on  the 
cheapest  terms,  the  most  useful  kinds  of  knowledge  among  his 
poorer  subjects.  Persons  were  not  wanting,  nor  those  in  the 
toiwcst  ranks  of  the  church,  who  volunteered  their  services  on 
this  occasion.  ^  But  those  revered  (we  believe  we  might  use 
the  superlative)  and  enlightened  diaracters  mistoc^  the  man 
they  bad  to  deal  with.  Tliey  imagined  that  alarm  ^as  the 
proper  engine*  To  work  upon  the  fears  •of  him  who  never 
knew  what  fear  was,  seemed  to  them,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
xeal,  and  out  of  that  abundant  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  their  courtly  lives  had  given  them,  the  best  mode  of  ac* 
CompUshing  their  object.  They  remembered  the  excellent  use 
which  had  been  made  of  the  No  Popery  cry ;  and  vainly  ima- 
gining that  tlic  King  had  been  the  dupe  o^  that  delusion — tnat  his 
royal  mind  h&d  in  good  earnest  been  alarmed  for  the  %a&^  of 
the  Church^— they  concluded  that  it  was  peculiarly  accessible  to 
alarms  of  this  de&cription ;  and  they  took  every  means  to  mag* 
nify  the  d^gcrs  which  must  result  from  Ins  Majcs^  continu- 
ing  to  patronise  a  sectary,  who  taught  reading,  and  put  the 
Bible  itself  into  childrens*  hands,  without  tlie  safeguards  of 
proper  ffioss  and  commentary,  and  a  regular  assortment  of  ar^* 
tides.  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  the  utmost  ^S^d  of  these 
artifices  was,  to  provoke  the  steady  contempt  of  the  exalte^ 
PfTsonage  in  question ;  and  that  Kc  ne\-er  could,  by  am*  efe 
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Ibrts,  be  induced  to  fjet  over  the  firftt  difficulty  which  siet  him^ 
in  the  fincspno  Jesuitical  reasoningH  of  those  ghostly  ceunsellorv 
— ♦*  The  evils  of  being  able  to  read ; "— "  the  dangers  of  readi^^ 
the  Bible.  ^  The  tempters  soon  perceived  that  they  Kad  n^de^ 
another  mistake ;  and,  once  more,  they  shifted  their  grounds 
They  foand,  that  e  prelate  of  immense  revenues,  and  of  niU" 
irifkcnce  becoming  the  weakh  whereof  ho  is  trustee  for  the 
Church,  had,  about  thi^  very  time,  by  a  fortunate  concurr^ic^ 
of  circumstances,  bc^^n  to  patronize  Dr  Bell,  and  luid  found- 
ed a  school  upon  his  plan.  Here,  then,  was  a  fair  field  ibr 
their  arts.  If  the  poor  must  be  educated,  let  them  be  educated 
by  clergym^i  of  toe  Establishment.  If  any  thing  so  unworthy 
of  his  station,'  as  patronizing  the  teachers  of  ragged  be^al^-' 
Kngs,  rmOt  oocopy  the  .mind  of  the  Sovereign,  let  him  bestow^ 
thme  fiivours  exclusively  on  members  of  the  Chuixh.  What 
though  Dr  Bell's  plan  is  more  limited  in  its  efficacy,  infinitely 
inferior  is  economy,  crude  and  imperfect  in  many  of  tlie  mostr 
essential  parts,  still  it  comes  off  a  right  stock,  and  is  wholly  iii 
regular,  episcopalian  hands.  Grant  that,  imperfect  as  it  is,  we 
can  scarcely  meet  with  it  but  on  paper ;  and  sliould  find  no 
snaH  difBciilty  in  discovering  half  a  dozen  persons,  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  who  had  ever  seen  one  of  bis  school  rooms  ; — 
stiD  die  &ct  is  undisputed,  that  Dr  Bdl  is  a  diurcliman,  and* 
though  a  Scotchman,  has  received  regular  .episcopal  ordination  r 
Whom,  therefore,  but  Dr  Bell  should  a  religious  monarchy  the 
head  of  the  church,  honour  with  his  countenance  ?  Once  more 
the  serpent  was  fbund  more  malignant  than  dangerous :  there 
was  the  venom  and  the  eye,  but  there  was  the  rattle  too ;  and. 
he  retired  to  meditate  how  he  might  diarm  more  wisely. 

The  effironteiy  of  the  next  attempt  is  more  to  be  admired  tliaft 
its  cmming.  Fmding  how  vain  were  aD  their  efforts  to  work 
upon  the  Sovereign,  roose  pious  persons,  or  their  coadjutors,  bo 
thought  them  of  inflicting  upon  Mr  Lancaster,  by  the  establisheil 
weapon  .of  fidsehood,  the  very  injuries  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  Royal  patrona^  being  actually  withdrawn.  Huzy  did 
not  scruple  to  propagate  in  all  quarters  tne  report,  that  the  Kin^ 
had  at  last  opened  nis  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  die  Church,  and 
the  merits  of  Dr  Bell,  and  hod  given  up  Mr  Lancaster  and  hi^^ 
v^XxoKu  A  lie,  however  daring,  is  notliing,  without  its  com<^ 
|Hemecit  of  circumstances.  Among  other  proo&  of  the  charge 
which  had  taken  place,  it  was  industriously  circulated  that  his 
Majes^  had  withdrawn  his  annuid  subscription  from  the  fund : 
And  these  reports*  were  generously  ]nx>pagated  by  the  holy  and 
loyal  eharaeters  alluded  to,  at  the  moment  when  indispositioii 
tui4  made  such  ravages  in  the  royal  mind,  as  to  render  a  oon-« 
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tnidicdon  dctranely  diffleolt,  «td,  in  XHne  mfcaiute,-  to  feectire 
them  trom  the  dangers  t»nsGquent  upon  a  detection.  The 
effects  of  this  base  contri^-aIIce  were  extroiMly  encounigiD);  ta 
its  authors.  At  last,  they  had  succeeded  in  reechinf^  the  fisiut* 
dntions  oT  Mr  Lancaster's  plan.  The  subscriptiom  begta  la 
fa\l  oSm  the  nicst  abirniing  manner ;  and  the  echene  nueht 
Jiavc  been  attcrly  Tuined,  had  not  an  authwtative  contra^e- 
tion  to  the  stoiy  been  obtained  from  the  R^al  Familv  j  irhicb, 
jiddcd  to  the  incressed  zeal  of  the  Prince  Rcfieni  for  iti  auts 
jcess,  once  more  aitirely  frustrated  the  inventioni  of  its  «>»• 
.'mies.  In  one  of  ihe  papers  now  betbre  us,  Mr  Lan<»IUr  febl> 
in^  describes  the  imiucdiate  d&ets  d  this  vile  art^oe ;  and 
asserts  that,  to  this  present  day,  so  industriously  was  it  difitued, 
accounts  of  its  ^ii>earancc  in  remote  piarta  coiUinu£  to  reaelt 
lum. 

Ilins  foiled  in  every  quarter  (for  ^e  may  safely  presume  that 
the  junto  have  used  no  smaS  portion  of  their  accuttomed  ac- 
tivity and  addrpss  upon  the  FVinoe  Resent  also]  they  appear 
to  have  thought  dn  interval  of  repose  liieir  best  policy  i  and 
resolved  to  wait  for  ev(»t8,  u  poliodans  say  when  things  wear 
-or  to  leave  things  to  Providence,  aa 
>  do  -when  he  baa  iaUed  in  some  pi- 
incd  inactive  during  the  first  montha 
ifnble  recovery  of  the  Kior,  and  ther 
etuming  heakh  would  exmbit  to  than 
ectacle  of  his  staadinesa  to  an  htnwak 
from  taking  any  steps  tflwards  eocdt- 
r  well  knew  the  Moiurch  would  di»- 
n  hare  seen  in  the  Prince,  to  indoc*  a 
h  reipect  to  his  cqndoct,  we  are  at  • 
b  of  atuchmeet  to  the  new  qrstnn, 
«yond  the  lather ;  and  w«  will  veoture 
crown,  he  inherits  sQch  a  portioo  of 
Eteadinets  towards  his  tnends,  as  will 
eiiame  than  they  bctve  even  yet  expe- 
;crs  whose  conduct  we  are  unwillingly 
Bat  whether  it  is,  lliat  the  season  a 
certainty  is  reckoncti  (iivourabie  ■  to 
}me  enemies  of  the  Prince  have  bo  bit 
t  to  insjiire  ^lose  desia^iing  men  with 
ksperafe,  tmd  re«oh>ed  to  t^e  their 
mnot  fell  knver: — oertom  it  is,  thdt  tha 
rch  has  once  m<H«  booi  raisodi  and  in 
I  much  more  important  tjuvtersi  Aan 
rthecoutvevtrsy.        ... 
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.  The  Ds^Vvnitty  Trimmers,  and  JSpniet  witiblhestrJO)^  m^ 

Ucal  personage  who  lo^urcs  against  euucaUo;a  at  our  IpsUtutioiif^ 

beiog  now  found  quite  uaequol  to  the  ofiice  of  raking  tliis  alarm^ 

recourse  has  be^i  bad  to  the  greater  engines  of  the  Church  :-^ 

And  first  amenrs  Mr  Professor  Marsh — a  person  adorned  with 

^Farlous^aml  weighty  titles,  and  occupying  the  Divinity  Chair  ia 

Qoe  of  tbe  Uoiversities-^celebratod  too,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 

Ibis  lUtainmeuta  in  science,  which  have,  placed  him  in  the  Koyal 

Society— distUigoished,  it  may  be  presumed,  among  his  reverend 

brethren^  for  a  pecufiar  devotion-  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical 

character  and  the  seryice  of  the  Churcht  whose  dangers  seem 

uppermost  in  his  thoughts,-^jiut,  unqucsticuiably,  a  good  deal 

btUer  known  to  the  world  as  the  autnor  of  a  bulky  ministerial 

pamphlet  in  d^nce^^f  th^  war,  than  in  ^y  of  his  other  capa^ 

cities*     This  very  circumstance,  however,  of  his  political  ser- 

ncosy — the  noted  fact  of  bis  beiqg.a  favoured  writer  in  the  in* 

lereats  of  the  court,  ^d,  consci^uently,  of  his  belonging  to  the 

dass  of  safe  and  flourishing  politiciails, — ^pointed  him  out  as  the 

proper  person  to  .begin  this  new  charge.,   A  sort  of  dignitary  of 

the  Church— ;one  designated  for  its  .most  snug,  if  not  most 

qpjendid  gifts^---^  Preb^dary,  if  not  a  Bishop,  ^ect — ^would  not 

only  lead  the  cry  with  authority,  but  would  show  the  way  tao- 

.  tbers,  inducing  th^n  to  fill  up  the  concert,  by  setting  before 

them  the  edifying  examjple  of  a  flourishing  man  devoted  to  this 

woriu     When  Mr  Professpr  Marsh  walks  in  tliis  way,  it  is  safe 

to  foUow-^is-a  thought  jhat  has  probably  passed  already  in  tlie 

miod  of  many  a  score  in  our  universities  and  parsonages. 

fVom  this. quarter,  therefore,  hath  proceeded  one  sermon^ 

E reached  of  ^^ourse  in  St  Paul's,  and  sundry  letters,  forming  a 
ttle  vohime-^besides  whatever  h^  may  have  contributed,, in  pri- 
vate^ to  the  columns  of  the  Treasury  Journals.  Fur^  these  re- 
spectable and  enlightened  publications  no  sooner  heard  that  a 
new  cry  of  the  Church  in  danger  was  abroad,  than,  probably 
witboul  waiting  for  instructions,  they  took  it  to  be  .de^r  that  it 
was  tq  favour  of  their  employers,  and  inust  needs  turn  to  somQ 
account  To  the  sermon,  however,  we  now  confine  our  atten* 
tion,**observing  only,  that  it  pontahis  whatever  the  other  deal- 
•  crt  in  clamour  have  got  up  for  the  present  occasion  ;  and  that 
the  best  and  most  moderate  of  ^hese,  is  certainly.  Mr  6o\^er. 
We  must  now  beg  ouf  readers  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  notipn, 
that  we  are  going  to  plunge  into  a  theological  cont):oversy,  for 
which  we  have  neither  tlie  learning  nor  the  gall !— nor  let  it  b^ 
thou£^  tbi^t  we  are  disposed  to  treat  irreverently  any  thing 
wh^  comes  firom  the  mmistcrs  of  relijgion  in  tlie  discharge'  S[ 
|bw  holy  office*    When  the  pulpit  is  kept  pure  by  the  teacfjers 
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t^  the  OovpA^  ind  ^c  people  ofdy  recciveirom  it  the  Uesrii^ 
of  religious  instrucrion,  we  behokl  them  with  reverence,  and 
,  aippronch  with  dread  the  comhinecl  sanctities  of  the  place,  tiie- 
pei-sons  and  the  doctrines.  Bat  when  it  ie  perrerted  to  common 
secular  purposes,  (a  pnostitiitioh  become  almost  babituBl  idnce 
the  French  revohnlon)  ^ — ^wheii  we  find  it  made  a  mere  rostrum 
from  whence  the  vnUrnr  effusionj^  of  political  faction  may  be  di?*-' 
tributed,  under  the  disguise  of  Christian  homiiiesi,  and  themul* 
titudc  cajoled  with  the  jobs  of  a  pajtr,  by  its  emissaries  in  th« 

Eious  garb  of  spiritual  pastors ; — tlien  we  ne?f  the  ground  as  no 
Higer  holy  ;  the  gods  arc  evoked  j  the  firiests  are  gone  j  and' 
there  remains  only  an  oitlnmry  political  theatre,  filled  with  the 
noisv  passions  of  the  forum, — but  more  ignoble,  from  the  &lsc* 
jic?«rof  the  arts  with  which  it  is  thinly  covered  over. 

The  sermon  of  Profcs<^or  Marsh  is  intended  as  a  recommen- 
cTatlon  of  Dr  Bdl's  plan  in  preference  to  Mr  I^ncaster's,  on  thi» 
single  ground,  that  Dr  BcH  is  a  churchman,  and  Mr  I^ncaster 
rt  sectary.  TTiis  considemtion  comprises  the  tr//ofe  of  tlie  supe- 
riority which  he  claims  for  that  reverend  person.  He  enters  in- 
to no  comparative  statement  of  the  efficacy  or  economy  of  the 
two  systems,  in  teaching  children  the  different  branches  of  edu- 
cation. He  does  not  pretend  that  Mr  Lancaster's  is  incompati- 
Ue  with  ev^  additional  article  taught  by  Dr  Bell's.  He  can- 
not affect  to  think,  that  schools  might  not  be  arranged  on  Mr 
Lancaster's,  where  the  Creed,  as  well  as  the  Bible^  should  be 
taught.  He  cannot  hold  out  Dr  Bell's  phm  as  having  any  sort 
of  superiorit}'  in  teachir.tt  the  Liturgy,  any  more  than  he  out 
maintain  that  it  has  a  monopoly  ot  prayer-books,  liis  whole 
objections,  therefore,  arc  really  extrinsic  to  the  two  systems  and 
thaif  merits  j— they  *e«i  sdmply  on  the  adnutted  fact,  that  the 
atitlior  of  the  one  is  a  Quaker,  and  the  author  of  the  other  s 
p^^Tsbn  in  holy  orde-§«  We  hare  said,  that  schools  might  be 
established  in  every  parish  on  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  j — we  may* 
rdd,  established  by  the  Committee  of  the  New  Institution ;  and 
rfiat,  in  erery  such  sdiool,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
)nay  l>e  taught.  But,  suj)pose  tlic  question  respected  Mr  Lan-- 
raster's  own  scliool,  in  wiiich,  as  a  dissenter,  he  cannot  teach 
the  Liturgy  5 — It  i*»  not  pretended  that  he  teaches  any  thing 
(ilse  ; — ^he  gives  his  boys  no  ciTtnl  of  his  own :  How,  then,  do  his 
jTupils  receive  injury  in  their  spiritual  concerns?  Such  of  them 
as  belong  to  EpiscopaUan  iainilies  learn  to  reed  tbejr  prayer- 
book  I  such  as  belong  to  dissenting  parents  learn  to  read  tiieir 
JiMnn-book ;  while  all  of  them  learn  Chri^tiani^  by  reading 
eiMi^tantly  tlipir  Bible.  Tliis  is  true,  unless  Proiessor  Maim 
fiyd][  h^  able  to  proye^  that  a  child  taught  to  read  oil  tlie  words 
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IB  tbe  Eligliflh  bmgiiiige,  is  hieapabie-  oF  readnc  the  Litot^ 
without  fieparate  and  additional  instructions ;  and  unless  he  ;ean 
diOw,  tliat  the  actual  doily  perusal  of  the  ^riptures  disoualifiet 
children  for  learning  die  doctrine^  of  tlic  English  Churcn. 

But  we  must  look  somewhat  inbre  minutely  into  the  Profes* 
amr's  Sermon^  and  see  whether  he  has  ever  ttikcn  the  trouble  to 
noderstand  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  preachings  and  whether 
he  does  not,  after  the  manner  of  superficial  and  hastv  talkers, 
furnish,  himself,  the  answers  to  his  own  objections.  We  shfUl 
take  leave  to  extract  the  passage  which  forms  the  groundwork, 
as  it  does  the  l>eginning,  of  his  discourse ;  and  wc  })re8ume  to 
lay,  that  it  affords  a  very  complete  refutation  of  the  doctrin«a 
maintained  by  him. 

*  Our  Reformers  deemed  it  expedient,  at  the  Jlrst  Cluistian  oiSea 
of  which  we  partalce*  the  Office  oi  Baptism,  to  introduce  an  JuJfhdr* 
tation  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  of  the  baptized  infantf  not 
only  remindii^  them  of  the  **  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  professiont" 
which  thej  had  made  in  his  name,  but  requiring,  at  their  bands, 
that  the  child  be  instructed  in  diose  things,  •*  so  soon  as  he  shall  be 
Me  to  learn "  them.     It  is  required  at  their  hands,  that  he  learn,, 
not  only  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  tlie 
Creed,  **  and  all  other  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  hio-Ji  and  be* 
licve  to  his  soul's  health.  "     They  are  then  admonished  "  to  take  care 
that  this  child  be  brought  to  die  Bishop,  to  be  confirmed' by  him,  so 
soonashe  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command-^ 
jnents  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  be  farther  instructed  in  the  Cnt^eu^ 
Catbchisu  set  forth  for  that  purpose.  "     Immediately  after  the  formi* 
of  Baptism,  this  catechism  is  inserted  as  a  part  of  the  liturgy  i-anfl' 
i<^  there  termed,  ^  An  instruction  to  be  learnt  of  ^t)(*ty  person  bcforcF 
ht  be  bitMighc  to-be  confirmed  hj  the  bishop*  "     In  the  rubrics  an« 
oexed  to  it,  the  curate  of  every  parish  is  enjoined  to  instruct  and  ex- 
amine openly  in  the  church,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  '*  so^many 
children  of  his  parish,  seat  onto  hini,  as  he  shall  think  conv^ient*  i^ 
some  parts  of  this  catechism*  '*    Parents  are  enjomed  tos^d  thar 
children,  and  masters  even  their  servants  and  apprentices  (if  they. 
have  not  learnt  their  catechism)  ^Vobediendy  to  hear  and  be  ordered. 
by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have  learnt  all  that  is  here  171- 
pointed  for  them  to  learn.  '* 

•  From  this  short  statement  it  appears,  that  our  Reformers  them- 
selves  laid  at  least  the /bundation  for  a  system  of  religious  education^ 
to  be  conducted  under  the  superintendance  of  the  parochial  clergi^. 
And  to  aflfbrd  addltfonal  security  that  this  religious  educadon  bo 
conducted  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  j  ft 
was  enacted,  by  the  seventy-sevonth  esnon,  that  every  schoolmaster 
fhrald  not  only  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese,  but  pre- 
viously subscribe  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  And  this  ci^on  wss 
ft^p^^nied  by  the  act  of  uniformiiy  f  wbich  reqairts  every  school* 
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0)asur>.  both  tA  obtM  a  license- 6tnn  the  bhhop*  and  to  d^claf«  Ifnit 
)ie  will  *'  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  ^  Church  of  England*  as  now 
h^  law  established.  '^  Lastly,  by  the  leTenty-ninth  canon*  all  sdiod* 
masters  are  enjoined,  not  only  tp  use  the  catechum,  but  to  bHng 
tfieir  scholars  to  their  parish  Cnuncti. 

*  The  plan  therefore  of  conducing  a  Church  of  Sitglsmd  edac^ 
tion  is  very  clearly  prescribed*  and  presciibed  also  by  aothority. 
Now  the  Kiurgy,  Uie  chief  of  this  authority*  is  confirmed  by  the 
law  of  the  land  :  it  is  the  repository  of  the  religion  *'  by  law  estab- 
Itslied : "  and  the  religion  b^  laxjo  estnblisbed^  must  always  be  re- 
^rded  ai  the  national  religion.  But  in  cver^  country  the  national 
"wlucatioH  must  be  -conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  national  reU' 
*gumk  For  a  viblatton  of  this  rule  would  involve,  not  %  nly  an  ab- 
ssrdity*  but  a  principle  of  self-destruction :  it  would  counteract  by 
authority  what  It  enjoins  by  authority. '    p.  i — 5. 

The  Profefisor  afterwards  admits*  that  the  Toleration  acts  al- 
low Dissenters  to  teach  without  restraint,  and  even  to  teach 
their  own  religioiis  opinions ;  but  he  adds*  that  '*  no  such  acta 
^iipply  to  the  members  of  the  Estabh'shment.  Indeed* "  says  he, 
•*  it  would  be  preposterous  in  men  to  plead  an  act  of  toleration, 
who  have  solemnly  bound  themsdvcs  to  the  doctrine  and  dlsr- 
cipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  " 

Now*  con  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than  the  sense  of  the 
passages  quoted  by  the  reverend  author  in  the  above  extract  i 
\Vbat  does  the  teaching  and  instrttttion  there  enjoined  mean* 
but.the  religious  teacmng  and  instruction  by  the  clergy  of  the 
J^^staUisbmeht  ?  Indeed*  the  clerical  instructors  are  named  ex« 
pnc^slv.  The  god&thers  and  godmothers  promise  that  the  child 
ahaU  learn  the  litQrcy  as  soon  as  he  is  able :  Does  Mr  Lancas- 
•ter  prevent  this  I  On  the  contrary,  he  renders  the  child  able 
to  kam  it*  by  enabling  him  to  read  it*  atid  making  him  read 
the  Bible*  on-  which  it  is*  as  we  are  taufjht  to  believe*  wholly 
founded.  The  child  is  then  to  be  taught  the  Church  catechism  : 
Will  he  bo  tlie  less  likely  to  learn  it*  oecause  Mr  Lancaster  has 
enabled  him  to  rend  it  ?  But  the  Rubric  shows  how  he  is  to  be 
iaught : — Not  by  the  schoolmaster — not  at  the  place  where  read- 
ixfft  and  writing  are  taught — but  by  the  curate  in  the  church 
jwluch  he  serves — and  upon  Sundays  and  holidays.  It  reijuirea 
the  genius  of  a  very  polonic  to  make  the  transition  which  carries 
the  reverend  author  ^om  this  point  to  his  next.  Immediate^ 
pfler  quoting  the  passages  which  enjoin  curates  to  teach  the  eatd^ 
4d1U&bi*  and  parents  to  send  their  children  ibr  this  purpose/  he 
4Bays,  that  £rom  hence  it  appears  that  our  reformers  hrid  the 
foundation  of  a  religious  education*  to  be  conducted  under  the 
^l^^^ptfantendanct  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Now,  the  very  re- 
;   '  3  versf 
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jferse  0f  dfiW  k  the  cose,  if  by  reHgitms  cdacatian  be  meant  in* 
«tntciion  in  rea(ltne,^cotnbfned  with  imtruction  in  the  caie^ 
ehisan ;  and  it*  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  no  pos- 
sible inference  can  be  drawn  from  hence  to  bear  on  the  present 
question :  for  we,  as  well  as  the  professor,  maintain  that  reli- 
jfioMs  education  in  this  sense,  viz.  religious  instruction  indepen- 
tient  of  teaching  to  read,  belongs  to  the  clergy ;  and  that  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  teaching  to  read,  than  widi  teaching 
any  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts — the  art  of  painting,  fijr 
instance,  which  may  be  used  in  adorning  an  altar.    The  argiH 
uient  from  the  Canons  and  Act  of  Uniformity,  is  entirely  refuted 
by  tlie  admission  respecting  the  Acts  of  Toleration.     Previous  td 
those  acts,  no  doubt,  education  of  every  kind  was,  at  least  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  subject  to  the  superintendance  of  the  clergy. 
But,  now  that  Dissenters  may  teach  schools  as  freely  as  Church« 
men,^  who  shall  say  that  the  law  discourages  seminaries  where  the 
]itur|nr  and  catechism  are  not  taught  ?     Who  shall  tdl  us  that  the 
law  gives  any  preference  whatever  to  schools  licensed  by  a  bishop  ? 
Tlie  acts  of  toleration,  says  our  author,  apply,  not  to  Church  of 
England  persons,  but  to  dissenters.     Can  controversy  realfy 
have  so  far  blinded  this  acute  author,  as  to  prevent  him  seeing, 
in  this  i*emark,  either  a  mistatemcnt,  or  a  piece  of  nonsense  ? 
If  he  intends  to  say,  that  the  act  of  toleration  does  not  permit 
mentbers  of  the  Church  to  support  schools,  the  teodiers  of 
whidi  arc  not  licensed,  the  assertion  is  untrue.     No  law  e- 
▼er  did  exist  to  prohibit  this.    The  act  of  Unifonnity,  only 
prohibited  schools  from  being  tauglit,  except  by  Hceiiscd  peiw 
sons ;  and^  the  act  of  Toleration  allowing  unlicensed  teacfiers, 
all  men,  whether  members  of  the  Church,  or  dissenters,  may 
•upport  them  in  whatever  way  they  please.    If  he  intends  to 
tay,  that  die  toleration  acts  for  ex^^pting  dissenters  iVom  cer- 
tain restrictions,  do   not  exempt  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Church,  from  the  provisions  respecting  licenses,  the  proposi-' 
tion  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it  is  also  self-e>ident,  and  wno% 
useless  in  the  present'  dispute. 

Where,  then,  can  tlie  learned  and  reverend  Professor  find 
any  authority  for  his  doctrine,  that  the  law  and  constitution  of 

Ciese  realms  give  a  preference. to  one  mode  of  education — that 
,  one  m^e  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  — before  another  ? 
A  doctrine^  be  it  obser\'cil,  which  he  himself  ia  so  fimrful  of 
staling  broadly  and  tangibly,  that  we  in  vain  search  his  ptgca 
for  any  distinct  enunciation  of  it ;  although  bis  awimcnts  plain- 
)v  imply  ity  or  they  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Let  him  be  in* 
k)rmcd,  once  for  all,  that  there  i^  in  this  country  no  tiatiojiaf 
education — that  the  law  of  the  land  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
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lubjoefc — that  (wliether  happtl;  or  not,  we  have  flo  pftf^t  tridi 
to  inquire)  every  roan  in  lcfttoeduc^ehischiidr(«asfaepieaAC9{ 
and  that  the  public  funds  afford  as  little  asftistance  to  the  pdov 
In  attaining  tnis  object,  as  the  laws  iuqpose  iK&trictiona  upon  the 
^odo  of  pursuing  it. 

The  rtfvcrend  nuthor  cond&^ccnds  to  quote  the  examplt  of 
iScotlaiUly  \v]K'n  discounting  of  what  lie  terms  ^  patrKhwl  edn^ 
^iion  ' — a  phrase  absolutely  foreign,  and  even  uninteyigibl« 
in  England,     *  The  good  effects  (he  says)  erf  this  s}^tcm,  ia 

*  Scotland,  on  the  religion  there  established,  is  {are)  kno^n  t^ 

•  every  man  who  is  acquainted  widi  that  part  of  our  island. ' 
Any  tnau,  however,  but  moderately  acquainted  widi  *  oitr  island^  * 
must  know,  that  in  Scotland  there  is  an  established  national  sys- 
tem of  education,  supported  by  the  same  funds  which  maintaia 
the  Church,  and  arranged  on  a  similar  plan.  A  preacher,  who 
undertakes  to  lecture  on  this  sulncct  from  the  chair  of  St  Paul's^ 
might  really  have  been  presumod  to  know  that  every  parish  m 
Scodand  has  a  school,  as  well  as  a  kirk — that  the  supplies  for  it$ 
support  are  payable,  Itj  law,  from  the  lands  in  the  parish,  a* 
certainly  as  die  stij)end  of  the  clergyuuui — and  that  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical couits  hold  diemselves  entitlod  to  superintend  tlie  con** 
duct  of  the  schoobnasters,  bodi  public  and  private,  exactly  a# 
tliey  exercise  their  rigorous  discipline  over  the  lives  of  iTersont^ 
having  the  cure  of  souls.  It  is  true,  that  Uiere  exist  great 
doubts  upon  the  matter  of  right,  respecting  diis  superintemK 
ance.  It  is  equally  true  Uiat,  the  Scotisb  church  having  no  li- 
turffv — no  form  either  of  prayer  or  of  worship— no  pecnUari* 
ty,  in  short,  except  an  absence  of  oU  peculiar  ceremouiab 
— he  who  speaks  m  big  terms  of  the  conformi^  i^uired  of 
teachers,  and  the  advantages  rcsuldng  to  the  national  religion  in- 
Scotland,  from  Uie  adoption  of  its  tenets  by  the  parochial  schook, 
uses  a  language  whereof  he  knows  not  the  iin]X)rt,  and  mouthi 
larse  and  sounding  sentences,  which  in  truth  mean  nothing. 

But  we  need  not  go  fuither  than  to  state  the  es^ntio} 
cUfferciice  between  the  two  countries  in  tlie  matter  of  ednca* 
tion.  Tlie  law,  the  canons,  the  liturgj-,  die  rubrics,  tlic  eccle- 
siasdcal  practice,  in  England,  leave  what  is  commonly  called 
edtication  wholly  unnoticed  and  unprovided  for ;  leave  rcadingi 
wriiiijtg,  and  accounts,  to  be  taught  by  what  persons  soever  slial^ 
choose  to  teach  those  branches  of  knowledge  5  while,  they  leave 
religion  to  be  Uiught  by  a  richly  endowed  and  powei'fuHy  sup-^ 
ported  ckrpy :  Wlulc  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  on  the  odier 
band,  has  e^^tablished  an  giducatiou  as  well  as  a  religion;  en-* 
dowcd  ^,  school  as  well  as  a  church  j  and  beneficed  a  body  of 
•chooIa:astcr$  as  well  as  of  priests.  What  shoiild  we  say — . 
wjuit  wouldr  the  audior  of  tho  war  pamphlets  of  1 79*  say  (for  sure 
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he  mmst  h&ve  the  sale  nnd  loval)(beliiig8  onthk  poiitt)i  W6V«  tM 
AiBcrican  GovcrDmeut,  which  kpows*  no  «stabli&hod  reii^ioni 
•nd  pays  for  noue^  to  inaist^  ull  of  a  sudden,  on  s^jnerinti^ndin^ 
the  spiritual  oouoema  of  the  people,  and  dkutinf  wnAt  cliurdieg 
should  be  frequented,  and  what  desert^  or  run  ilout)  i  What 
thca  shall  we  sar,  who  know  full  wdl  that  the  Governnient  and  tli« 
land  of  England  paj  not  a  penny  for  the  education  of  the  p^c^ 
pic — ^when  wc  find  the  muiions  of  the  Chupch,  which  contributet 
full  as  litde — arrogating  to  their  order  a  right,  which,  all  the 
while,  they  dare  not  expUcitly  define,  of  interfering  witli  the 
general  education  of  youdi  throughout  the  realm  ?  Mave  we 
not  a  right  to  say,  at  the  least,  this — Found  a  system  oi^'natioit* 
id  instruction— ^oilopt  some  plan  for  &cilitating  the  path  44 
knowledge  to  tl)c  poor— -enteitoin  with  candour  sucli  measuri^ 
as  Mr  Whitbrcad  (for  example)  proposed  to  you — avoid  brandy 
ing  with  the  name  of  leveDcrs  and  atheists,  such  as  recommend 
tcnemcs  for  putung  ignorance  to  fii^t ;  and  then  you  wiU  ac- 
quire some  right,  not,  indeed,  to  control  tl)e  whole  system  cs( 
education,  or  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  aH 
children  sliall  be  taught,  but  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  with 
respect,  and  to  superintend  the  s^^stcm  of  education  patronized 
and  supported  by  yourselves.  Imitate,  if  you  wiM,  the  cxan^pie 
of  Scotland,  by  esidowing  a  free  school  in  every  pcu-i.-^h,  and  we 
will  hear  you  wuh  less  impalicuce  aifect  tlie  oiKce  of  rcgnlatori 
of  education^  and  at  any  rate  allow  you  to  manage  die  establish<k 
jnenta  which  you  have  formed.  The  mobt  iniportaiit  things 
however,  widi  regnrd  to  tliis  example  of  Scotland,  is,  that  our 
presbyterian  clergy,  who  have  thus  a  sort  of  legal  right  to  in*? 
tcrfere  with  all  teachers  of  youth,  and  who  certaitny  do  not  yield 
to  the  clergy  of  any  other  communion,  in  a  sincere  and  enligbt-^ 
ened  2seal  tor  their  ovi  n  peculiar  doctrines,  have  never,  in  point 
of  fact,  thouglit  it  necessary  to  interfere,  in  any  degree,  \Tith 
any  of  the  aclditional  schools  which  the  friends  ot  Mr  Lahcaster 
have  established  in  this  kingdom.  Tliougli  divided  into  parties, 
and  contending  perpetually,  upon  points  of  discipline,  in  theii' 
presbyteries  and  synods,  no  one  ha*  yet  ventured  to  allege,  that 
an  in)pro\'ed  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  is  danger** 
ous  to  the  national  establishment;  or  unat  it  becomes  them  to 
discourage  such  an  improvement,  because  it  was  invented  or 
brought  to  periection  by  a  Dissenter.  On  die  contrary,  th* 
estaUibbed  c]erg\'nien^  throughout  Scothmd,  have  been  the 
wannest  friends  and  the  most  efficient  pati*ons  of  tins  most  va!u« 
able  institution. 

The  reverend  Professor,  through  his  whole  discourse,  bestowi 
peAt  pahis— semctjuieji  in  plain  state(i>cfitS|  which  he  would  ^ 
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Inve  nditskfen  for  fcefct— •omctime*  in  declamatory  nnd  word/ 
inrectiTe,  which  he  wishes  to  pass  for  arpumont — not  unfre- 
(juently  in  the  way  of  mdnafttion,  to  have  it  believed  that  tlii  ' 
ifstem  of  Mr  IjjMaater  is,  both  in  its  de«ign  and  its  tendency, 
hostile  to  the  Establi^ment.     The  same  line  of  atUck  is  follow-j 
ed  W  Dr  Bowyer,  and  all  the  other  assailants  of  the  new  p|an^ 
Witii  respect  to  the  daign,  b  very  few  words  wiH  suffice.  '  Take 
disapednien  of  the  birnen  of  these  watdimen  of  the  Church. 
Mr  Lancaster  had  said,  '  I  lone  to  see  men  whd  proft-ss  Chris- 
taanit^  contend,  not  for  creeds  or  fwth — words  and  names — ^but  . 
in  the  practice  of  every  heavenly  virtue. '     Mr  Pope  had  uttered 
the  umc  sentiment  a  c^itury  aso,  without  wishing  the  downF<il 
either  of  die  Romish  or  Ei^lish  Churches  t  and  every  pulpit  in 
Protestant  Enrope,  we  dare  to  say,  has  promulgated  the  self- 
auoe  thought  everv  roar  since  the  days  of  Luther.     What  it 
l^tjfessor  Marsh's  inference  irom  this  passajje — the  construction 
which,  in  hU  charity,  he  puts  upon  it  t    '  Mr  Lancaster,  there- 
fore (says  he),  must  Umg  to  see  the  Chim 
her  creed  and  her  name. '  (p.  13.)     Some 
the  mstitution  of  a  school,  *  in  which  bi 
■bould  have  no  share ' — ^meaning,   mo: 
which  should  be  opea  to  the  poor  of  all 
the  IVofessor  straightway  complains,    t 
trtnes  of  the  Church  are  called  bicotry,  ■• 
tderance. '  (p.  15.)     He  takes  it  for  grai 
tX  all  Umes  are  labouring  to  effect  the  downfal  of  the  Church  j 
and  c&nnot  imagine  that  either  Mr  Lancaster,  or  those  whq  .. 
■npport  him,  should  have  anv  other  views.     He  forgets,  that 
th«r  views  are  wholly  confined  to  teadiing  the  first  cements  <^ 
knowledge— elements  equally  necessary  to  th^  churchman'  and 
the  dissenter,  and  altt^thcr  independent  of  the  forms  of  &!^i 
which  they  enable  the  in&nt  mind  to  imbibe.     Great  as  this  mis^ 
nptesentalion  is,  we  find  Dr  Bowyer,  in  one  passage,  exceeds  it  i 
and  we  rc^etto  find  it,  for  it  stands  single,  in  a  discourse  other- 
wise fairandliberaL     '  It  seems  (he  says),  whatever  may  be  tha 
Migious  persuasion  of  the  master,  we  are  to  suffer  the  children 
•f  parents  belonging  to  all  sects  {for  our  Establishment  is  only 
treated  as  one  of  them)  to  be  admitted  promiscuously,  and  each 
child  to  be  taught  in  one  and  the  same  9chr>o)  the  peculiar  ca- 
techism, or  formulary,  of  his  own  sea  j  so  that  our  children  will 
have  the  edification  of  hearing  the  Unitarians  deny  the  Divinity 
of  their  Rede^ner,  roil  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  re- 
ject the  atonement  of  the  Mediator  j  another  sect  treat  tlic  holr 
flacnments  with  scoro,  ai  mere  matrers  of  human  institution^ 
«  thii-d  diyiiion  wt  forth  tb«  natucal  equi^ty  of  Ina'nkind,  anil 
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undermine  the  foimdations  of  all  government ;'  aMroncttrriiTg'  in 
the  rightof  private  iuterpretfttion  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  { (p.  l7.) 
Xo  all  which  we  am  muke  but  one  attswer,— That  it  is  peiiectlr 
felse ;  and  wcchallenge  this  reverend  gcntk?mftntoprodiice  a  sincrle' 
flchooi, either oji  Lancaster's  plan,  or  imieed  on  anv  other,  in  whicli 
such  doctrines  are  taaght,  and  mch  domeiinoiu*held.     In  truths , 
if  he  can  find  sucli  an  instance,  he. may  go  lx*fore  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, hy  iiKlictineui  or  infoiinatioB  j  lor  he  ha«  enumerated 
a  list  o^*  temporal  ofleucciu     Surely,  surely,  be  must  haveknfrwn, 
while  composing  tills  invective,  that  in  the  I^ncasterian  schools 
Cliristiaiiity  ajoue  ia  taught,  from  tlie  Bible ;  and  tliat  as  no 
particular  Catecki&ia  i&  preferred  (which   is  the  very  charge 
LfoUght  against  tlic  eysteui),  so  it  is  impossible  that  any  should,^ 
be  attacked. 

But  the  tmdencjif  q{  x\\\A  neutrality  is  severely  handled ;  and 
thia  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  these  reverend  alarmists.  'ITio 
propbisition  is  broadly  stated,  that  if  the  children  of  the  poor  do 
not  learn  rdinioi^  at  school,  tliey  will  not  learn  it  at  all.  *  Tlu* 
parent:^  of  children^  who  a,re  objects  of  pubh'c  clmrity,  are  for 
tlie  nia«5t  part  incapable  of  toaclung  religion  lo  their  children. 
And,  if  dicy  seijd  Uieir  children  to  a  Sundaif  school  accordinjr 
to  llieir  own  ptrsuasion,  the  pendiar  doctrines,  which  the  chil- 
dren will  tear  orm  d^y  i"  ^^  week,  can  hanlly  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression, when  they  are  continually  hearing  of  ^^^^r^//wc/  Chrij;- 
tianity  during  ^/.r  days  in  tlic  weeL  Where  children  go  e/^//// 
lo  school,  the  religion,  whicli  they  are  afterwards  to  profess, 
ihould  be  an  object  of  daUi/  attention.  They  must  leatTi  their  " 
celigioo  as  they  learn  otliei:  things ;  and  tlicy  will  have  much  or 
Sttie,  according  q^  their  education  supplies  them.  To  assert, 
that  our  religion  is  not  dependent  on  oui*  education,  is  to  contra-  . 
dictdieex})erieaceofaIlagesand nations.' (p.  12,  IS.)  Hereisa  \ 
sly  assumption,  lurking  under  a  single  word,  ^  rdigiofu  '  Doen 
not  Mr  Lancagtcr  teadi  religion  ?  Tlie  truth  is,  that  he  teaches 
scarcely  any  tliiug  but  the  Holy  Scriptures:  but  the  Professor 
gainM  a  good  deal,  he  was  well  aware,  it*  he  coukl  confound  the 
BOt  tcacliuig  one  particular  creeil,  or  ibrm  of  bcBef,  with  the  not 
teaching  any  religiou  at  all.  He  dien  makes  another  stride ; 
9iid  asserts,  but  without  even  the  pretence  of  an  argument,  that 
if  cbiklren  are  not  taught  tli^  National  Catechism,  they  not  only 
win  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  Church's  doctrines,  but  inimical 
to  its  establii^hnient  \  and  tlien,  as  if  lie  had  proved  this  stranga  * 
position,  he  enumerates  the  great  powers  of  the  new  system,  and  ' 
the  vast  numbers  which  it  is  capabk  ol*  educating— inferring 
from  thence,  tliat  it  is  dangerous  to  the  Church,  iiv)>roportion'  * 
to  its  powers — and  tliaC  consequently  this^platl,  being  *  accompa-  ' 
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•  nicd  ynih  such  religious  instruction  as  is  calculated  to  create  f»- 
^  difference  J  and  even  disUke^  to  the  established  Church — the  most 

•  po"^erful  engine  that  ever  was  devised  against  it,  is  now  at  work 

•  for  its  destruction. ' 

Upon  reading  this  statement,  and  marking  especially  thej 
very  high  tone  m  which  it  is  conveyed,  one  is  really  tempted 
to  conceive,  that  there  are  already  provided  by  the  Church  the 
mCiOns  of  religious  edo cation,  according  to  the  Professor's  no- 
tion of  it ;  that  all  the  poor  of  these  reahns  may  receive  fiDtn 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  the  knowledge  of  its  peculiar 
tenets,  w?iich,  it  seems,  can  only  be  obtained  in  early  infiiiicy, 
and  which,  if  not  imbibed  with  the  alphabet,  will  never  be  re- 
ceived at  all; — ^in  short,  that  Mr  Lancaster's  System  is  in  dan-- 
ger  of  disturbmg  one  already  completely  established,  and  of 
substituting,  for  vast  numbers  of  free  schoob  where  the  poor 
arc  now  trained  in  knowledge  and  relimon,  seminaries  where 
temporal  knowledge  may  be  dispensed,  but  the  interests  of  the 
soul  are  neglected.  Yet  it  does  so  happen,  that  tne  National 
church  hath  done  nothing  towards  the  education  of  youth,  ex- 
cept what  we  have  already  cited  from  the  sermon  of  I)r  MarsTv 
himself  J — that,  lea  vitigtlicordiuan' brandies  of  instruction  wholly 
untouched,  she  has  only  required,  and  most  properly  required^ 
from  her  ministers,  a  careful  regard  to  the  relJjgious  education 
of  youth  ; — that,  consequently,  Lancaster's  schools,  far  from 
being  a  substitute  for  her  institutions,  or  in  anywise  derogato* 
r^  to  her  ordinances,  form  an  appropriate  and  even  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them  ;  and  that  we  who  say — let  the  poor  be  taught 
reaclin^  in  whatever  way  is  most  effectual,  and  let  the  clergy, 
upon  this  stock,  and  by  the  means  which  it  affords  them,  en- 
graft religious  instruction — speak  the  verj'language  of  the  Church* 
of  Englaml,  and  conform  to  her  sph-it.  Mr  Lancaster  goes,  how«^ 
ever,  a  step  further  than  this  ;  for  he  teaches,  not  merely  read- 
ing, but  Christianity  ;  and  says,  let  the  clergy  of  the  various  per- 
suasions to  which  you  and  your  parents  may  severaUy  belongy 
continue  the  good  work  which  I  have  bogim,  and  build  up  their 
creeds  upon  that  foundation  which  I  have  laid  deep  in  your 
minds,  by  imbuing  you  with  the  word  of  God  as  delivered  inr 
liis  Scriptures.  For  it  is  in  Vahi  to  disguise  this  matter,  and^ 
•nder  a  multitude  of  words,  and  by  solemn  sentences  Or  frothy 
and  turbulent  declamation,  to  cover  the  real  substance  of  the 
question.  We  return  always  to  the  pkiin  statemelit  which  ha» 
«o  often  been  made,  but  which,  in  truth,  comprises  the  whok 
gist  of  the  controversy.*  Tlic  new  system  teaches  reading,  writ- 
ing and  accounts ;  and  it  enables  its  pupils  to  learn  every  tbing^. 
yhich  books  can  afterwards  teach  tliem.    Oft  its  enemies  Jye* 
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the  burthen  of  prolong  that  there  is  any  necessary  eonnexio!| 
between  the  catechism  of  the  churcli  and  the  rudiments  of  thd 
language  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  for  them  to  show,  the 
dangers  of  instructing  children  in  that  whicli  enables  them  to 
learn  any  catechism  ;  and  if  they  shall  point  out  any  reason  for 
uniting  the  catechism  with  reading  and  ivTitlng,  any  more  than 
for  uniting  the  psaltery  of  David  with  music,  or  the  groupes  and 
scenes  of  tlie  noly  writings  with  painting,  they  will  do  what, 
as  yet,  they  have  not  even  once  attempted,  although  it  lyes  at 
the  very  root  of  their  whole  argument. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  main  propositions  which  consti- 
tute tlie  groundwork  of  these  attacks  on  the  new  system  j  but  it 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  at  first  sight  is  much  less  revolting,  because  it  seems 
to  originate  in  more  liberal  and  just  ideas.     It  is  too  specious 
not  to  be  very  frequently  brcpght  fon^^ard  by  the  learned  and 
reverend  geiulemen  whose  sermons  are  now  before  us.     Let  tlic 
Dissenters,  say  they,  have  schools  of  their  ovvn,  constructed  on 
Lancaster's  plan,  and  in  which  the  catechism  of  the  Church  is 
not  taught.     Let  those  seminaries  be  open  to  all  whose  princi- 
les  hinder  them  from  conforming  to  the  pstablishment.     But 
churchmen,  and  those  who  adhere  to  the  Establishment, 
»up|>ort  other  schools.     Let  them  refrain  from  mixing  with  Dis^ 
senters ;  and,  reserving  their  benefactions  for  the  encouragement 
of  seminaries  where  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  may  be 
taught, — let  them  thus  provide  for  that  portion  of  the  poor 
which  belong  to  the  same  persuasion  with  themselves  ; — let,  in 
»hort,  the  Dissenters  have  schools  on  Lancaster's  plan,  and  th^ 
Churchmen  on  Dr  Bell's.    Bodi  may  flourish  without  mutual  in- 
terruption, and  all  classes  be  satisfied.     So  plausible  a  view  of 
the  question,  merits  a  little  fur^ther  consideration.     But  we  must 
premise,  that  were  it  fuUv  admitted,  and  resolved  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  no  armiment  whatever  v/ould  arise  against  tlie  uni- 
verKil  atloption  of  Lancaster's  method,  ami  the  encouragement 
of  the  new  Institution  j  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
CQtechi-<m  may  be  introdiu^ed  into  it  as  easily  as  into  the  otlier. 
Churchmen  may  send  youths  to  the  Borough  school,  to  be  ini- 
tiate<I  in  the  plan  of  teaching;  or  youths  may  thence  be  sent 
to  different  seminaries,   whoHv  directed   by  members   of  thtf 
Church ;  ainl  those  yuulhs  will  be  as  fully  qualified  to  teach 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  national  creed  along  with  those 
branches^  as  if  they  hud  been  taught  by  Dr  Bell,  at  the  Bishop 
of  Durham's  schoiJ.     So  far  the  two  sv^tems  are  precisely  simi- 
kr  J  ami  the  balance  is  turned  wholly  in  Lancaster's  favour,  by 
iu  greater  cffiuacy,  and,  above  all,  iti  economy — explicitly  ad- 
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niitteil,  by  tlic  friends  of  Dr  Bell  themselves,  to  be  Seut  superior 
to  any  thing  of  wliich  their  method  can  boast.  *  But  we  shall 
take  the  cjucstion  on  a  wider  basis,  and  suppose  it  to  be,  whe- 
ther it  is  exi>edient  for  Dissenters  and  Church  of  England  men 
to  encourage,  severally,  schools  upon  the  newjplim  )  so  that  the 
ibrmer  shall  establish  those  only  where  no  Catechism  is  pre- 
ferred }  and  the  latter,  tliose  only  where  the  Church  Catechisn^ 
is  tauslit  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  view  this  proposal  with  very  consider- 
able suspicion.  Why  was  it  never  made  tiD  now  ?  Why  did 
the  friends  of  the  Establishment, — who  hold  it  tq  be  quite  clear, 
that  teaching  the  alphabet  without  tlie  Catechism  is  dangerous 
to  the  Church, — never  think  of  teaching  either  Catechism  or 
alphabet  ?  Self^vident  as  they  deem  it,  that  unless  the  poor 
be  taught  religion  at  school,  they  will  grow  up  indifferent  about 
the  Church,  nav  hostile  to  it;  now  happen  they  not  to  have 
thought  of  sendmg  them  to  school  at  all  r  E^en  after  the  new 
system  bad  been  Drought  forward,  and  was  spreading  in  ,th« 
country,  how  long  were  the  afFe^fted  alarmists  of  oestirring  them- 
selves, in  order  to  instruct,  by  means  o(  it,  the  poor  upon  their 
own  principles  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  think,  that  the  zeal 
which  all  of  a  sudden  seems  to  have  broke  out  amongst  th'eni^ 
will  last  longer  than  the  jealousy  which  manifestly  excited  it  ? 
Can  we  suppose  that  they  would  have  preached  up  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  on  what  they  call  Church  of  fWland  prin- 
ciples, if  they  had  not  seen  a  great  and  combined  efiort  nuiking^ 
upon  principles  which  admit  of  no  narrow  exclusions,  to  effect 
the  same  object  ?  And  yet  no  man  will  deny,  that  the  dangers 
to  the  Establishment  were  at  the  least  as  great,'  upon  their  atscn 
prittcrplrsy  when  the  poor  were  uneducated,  as  they  can  be  when 
they  are  educatwl  without  regard  to  a  particuliu*  Catechisin. 
These  things  iiYesistibly  lead  us  to  apprehend  that  if,  unhappily^ 
the  present  clamoiu:  should  put  an  end  to  Mr  Lancaster's  pro- 
gress, or  shouki  confine  to  Dissenters  the  patronage  now  ao  li- 
berally e:^tendetl  to  him  from  all  quarters,  the  alarmists  would 
Telaps^  int6  their  fonner  indifference  5 — the  Chnrch,  as  a  body, 
would  return  to  the  inaction  but  too  natural  to  wealthy  and 
finnlv  established  institutions  ; — and  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
the  schools  for  educating  the  jjoor  upon  the  principles  of  tlie 
national  creed. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  thi*  proposi- 
tion 
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•  See,  particularly.  Sir  T.  Bernard's  work,  formerly  noticed, 
(No.  XXXI.).  The  clerical  defenders  of  Dr  Bell's  plan,  a&d  some 
others  equally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  pass  over  this  point  of  ceo- 
fiomj  i  forgetting  th^t  it  is  in  reality  the  chief  point  in  the  que&cioiy 
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tioD  of  A  double  system  is  perrcctly  sincere ;  and  tlint  sudi  ft 

ptui  would  be  attempted  with  good  iitith,  afler  it  Mlu>uld  Iiave 

served  die  purpose  of  tlic  moment ; — we  hold  it  to  be  quite  iiE- 

procticable,  at  least  in  the  desired  extent,  from  tlic  nature  of 

the  tbinE.     The  essence  of  the  new  method  comsists  in  ecoiio- 

miziiig  the  expense  of  education,  by  teaching  vci^  hrge  nambem 

at  ODce.     Bmitifal  and  useful  as  it  is,  when  applied  to  schools 

of  a  ceitam  size,  it  is  wholly  inappKcnble  to  snnfl  seminaries;  nt 

intakes.      One  teacher  now  supcrin- 

IZOl)  children.     Wherever,  therefore, 

F  the  district  do  ncft  ext:eed  this  nuni- 

fthe  «ipense,  to  have  two  schools, 
this  number,  how  are  they  to  be  di- 
et diHt,  of  160O  children,  800  wiO  bo- 
ond  UOO  to  the  different  sects.   In  some 
je  very  few  in  number,  perhaps  10  or 
30,  tlicy  are  too  few, — and  tluy  there- 
Imtever  from  the  new  sj-slcm.     In  all 
England  |x>or  may  be  educated  ;  but 
ga  witliout  instruction,  or  must  con- 
it  is,  muflt  sin  against  their  conscien- 
irents)  pni-cliasc  knowledge  it  the  ex- 
re  are  other  places,  however,  where 
those  propcKtiona  arc  reversed, — where  the  bulk  of  die  poor 
are  not  of  the  Cburdi ;  ajad,  here,  the  st>ctaric&  may  be  educated 
under  the  new  system,  but  not  tlie  odiers ;  or,  at  least,  no 
school  can  here  be  est^iished  where  the  Catechism  is  taught; 
so  that  the  poor  of  the  Cliurch  must  either  go  uneducated,  or 
nsort  to,thje  Dissenting  school.     It  k  true,  they  may  do  so 
with  a  safe  conacicDce ; — and  this  is  the  very  point  in.w-hich  the 
plan  recommended  by  us,  of  excluding  att  peculiar  Catechisms, 
so  fnrQotly  excels  the  other.     But,  were  the  community  marshal- 
led by  their  creeds,  as  our  Alarmists  would  have  them,  it  re- 
quives  no  great  gift  to  foresee,  thnt,  in  a  di!>trict  too  full  of  Dis- 
senter»  to  aHow  iif  a  Church  of  England  school,  the  poor  of 
Hye  £stdhlishment  would  knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  Non- 
confonoist  for  the  bread  of  koowiodge.     And  we  verily  believe, 
that  they  whose  outcries  had  persecuted  the  religious  world  into 
such  on  unchristian  tttUc,  woukl  be  the  first  to  ttcruse  the  Dis- 
sniters,  their  victims,  of  uncharitubleness,  sliould  ihcy  demean 
themselves  in  tlw  manner  which  tjieir  treatment  had  made  so 
naturaL' 

But;  after  oil,  and  laying  out  of  our  view  the  fiicls  of  the 

case — supposing,  for  n  moment,  that  the  new  system  (call  ic 

fey  whatever  uamo  voa  please)  is  capable  of  being  appKed  in 
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(he  double  form  now  recommended — supposing,  .too,  that  the 
principle  is  carried  farther,  and  that  each  sect  has  its  separate 
establishment — let  us  fi^^ure  to  oiirsqlves  a  complete  adoption  of 
this  plan,  a  regular  marshalling  of  the  community,  according 
to  their  religious  creeds,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  cha^ 
rities  of  their  common  faitJi,  nay,  the  diarities  of  their  com- 
mon nature — and  then  let  tlie  mind  of  man  fancy,  if  it  can,  • 
more  preposterous,  a  more  disgustuig  sight — ^wx)  will  not  say,  a 
$ight  more  repugnant  to  every  precept  of  the  gospd,  but  one 
more  painful  to  every  sense  of  propriety,  and  every  right  feeling 
of  the  heart.  What  is  really  the  substance  of  tlie  doctrine  main- 
tained by  these  reverend  \\  atchmen  of  die  Church  ?  And  by  what 
devices  do  they  seek  to  uphold  her  strength  ?  Do  they  not  all 
lead  to  such  maxims  as  the  following  ?    ^  Give  no  ahns,  but  ta 

*  tlicm  of  your  own  sect— pour  no  oil  into  the  stranger's  wounds 

*  — pass  by  on  the  other  side  with  the  Pharisee  and  die  Levite — 

*  and  let  tlie  Samaritan,  who  has  no  church  to  supi>oi't,  do  as 

*  him  lists.     What  though  our  Saviour  hekl  out  his  conduct  as 

*  a  pattern  to  liis  KJlowei  s  ?  Times  are  now  changed ;  and  his 
"'church  can  only  be  snpported  by  a  direct  disobedience  to  hi* 
•precepts, '     This  is  tlie  very  theme  of  those  worst  of  enemies 

to  the  Establishment,  who  would  sustain  it  on  the  ruin  of  the 
best  principles  of  our  nature — in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred 
truths  of  religion*  \>'hcn  the  question  is,  of  educating  tlie 
poor — of  erecting  schools  where  all  poor  children  may  learn 
to  read  and  study  their  Bibles — oi  forn^ing  an  institution  whidx 
may  spread  such  seminaries  over  the  ecnpirc,  an«l  put  down  ig- 
iiorance  and  vice  among  those  orders,  wheit?  ignorajace,  most 

iircvailing,  has  planted  the  chief  niu^ery  of  crimes— those  a- 
armists  step  forward,  and  bid  us  pause.  They  warn  us,  tliat 
^vc  cndan;^er  their  Church,  if  we  join  with  DisseJiters  in  for- 
warding the  best  of  good  works — toll  us,  that  Chtuelinlen  must 
only  assoclnt'^;  with  Churchmen  in  promoting  such  charities, 
and  that  the  sectaries  nm-^t  be  hfl  to  afsocialc  together.  The 
-work  shows  the  motives  tjiat  lead  to  it — its  manifest  eflRxts. 
All  go  for  iict}:iiii,%  if  tiie  fctcti.ries  beai'  a  paJt  in  such  labours 
of  love — thc»  gti  Aim  is  poiliitt-d,  and  must  run  to  mi^;chief.  So, 
"When  the  pro\ct  is  to  (Ji^^sonlinate  tJie  Scriptures  among  the 

{)oor,  and  amon;^  the  heathen;— to  diflhse  the  blessings  of  re- 
igion  in  countries  yet  sluing  in  darkness,  and  over  thase  classes 
of  our  own  country  which  have  not  the  means  of  reading  the 
Bibl^^ — fortli  come  the  sar.^e  alarrn'ttj;,  and  re<ptirc  that  no 
friend  of  the  Church  fIkiII  join  with  sectaries  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate exercise  of  rJiarity  ; — that.no  man,  who  values  the 
•JiBtabiiflhment,  shall  beacct-ii^ry  to  dijitributing  Bibles,  unless 

with 
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with  the  ScriptiKes  there  sfaaH  be  drculaled  the  Articles,  the 
Catechism,  the  Litui^,  and  all  those  formulas  of  the  £^tablish«* 
ment,  which  no  conscientious  Dissenter  can  have  any  hand  in 
diffiuinff.  *  Tests  are  the  deliglit  of  these  holy  bigots-;  and  no 
work  c7  charity  is  pleasing,  or  even  tolerable,  in  their  eyes,^ 
unless  it  is  strictly  confined  to  the  members  of  their  own  body, 
bv  the  imposition  of  terms  which,  however  great  his  love  of 
charity  may  be,  no  Dissenter  can  possibly  comply  with. 

We  consider  this  •subject,  of  the  patronage  lit  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  new  Institution,  so  important,  as  to  justify  us  in  making 
m  plain  and  frank  appeal  to  every  person  who  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  diall  encourage  it  or  not — ^we  mean,  every  one  belong- 
ing to  theOiurcb  Establishment — ^and  assailed,  on  tte  one  hand, 
by  the  clamours  of  political  preachers — on  the  otlier,  by  the  ' 
crks  of  the  ignorant  po<H*.  Docs  any  man  reallt/  believe  that 
the  attachment  of  the  people  of  England  to  her  Church,  arises 
from  the  knowkc%e  of  its  pec^liar  doctrines  and  ceremonials, 
^r  the  regard  for  its  institutions  instilled  into  their  infant  minds, 
«t  the  .seminaries  wfa^re  youth  are  taught  die  alphabet  and  the 
other  very  first  rudhnents  of  learning  ?  If  this  be  so— if  the 
rmptre  oji'^  the  Church  is  founded  on  tliis  base,  woe  be  to  her  ! 
She  18  indeed  in  danger— or  rather  her  existence  is  next  to  a 
miracle.  What  teacher  of  children  from .  five  to  seven  yeiLn 
old  (and  the  que^ion  relates  to  none  odier)  ever  yet  dreamt 
of  explaining  to  them  die  points  in  controversy  between  tlie 
EstaUishmcut  and  die  Dissenters — ^much  less  inculcated  the  su- 
perior claims  of  that  Establishment,  as  a  political  institution, 
to  th^  veneration  ?  Nay,  did  any  child  ever  leave  school  with 
«o  much  as  s  notion  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Church  establish- 
ment existed  ?  These  matters,  we  dare  to  assert^  were  never 
yet  mooted  in  such  se^itnarics,  any  more  than  real  hinds  and 
panthers  ever  discup^ed  the  Nicenc  iaihers.  Is  it  then  by 
tieadiing  the  iqfant  the  mysteries  of  the  Athanasian  preed,  and 
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•  The  anqjogy  here  stated  between  the  two  questions  of  Lan. 
caster's  Schools  and  the  Bible  Society,  is  too  striking  to  escape  any 
reader :  the  same  per^pns  have  accordiagly  taken  part  in  each  di^ 
ffusston — fi  discussion  we  can  call  it,  where  all  die  argument  lyes 
on  one  side.  We  porpose  soon  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
more  fully  to  the  other  controversy.  In  the  mean  time,  we  ear- 
nesdy  recommend  to  them  the  work  of  Mr  Deakry,  entitled,  "  A 
Vindication  o(  the  British  and  Foreign  Eibh  Society  ;  '*  one  of  die 
ablest  aad  most  satisfactory  controversial  pieces  that  we  have  evar 
4een,  and  only  unfortunate  in  the  unequal  tor^e  wiA  which  it  {i;u 
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%tic  Thirty-nine  Article^  that  we  hav^  hitherto  Tna<k>  die  Utah  % 
finend  -of  the  Estttblishment  ?  Can  any  one,  reflecthig  on  hvk 
«fwii  case,  mriofislt/  beHeve  that  this  hail  boctt  the  onf^n  of  hit 
)>re<ereno^  for  the  Epfdoepatkm  Establishment  ?  If  it  ini«,  tfa«i 
the  effect  has,  we  ^eatly  fear,  in  most  inst^ices^  long  etir* 
vived  all-  recoilectioiT  even  of  the  cause.  But  th^  fttct  is'  soffit 
dent.  Eveiy  matt  knows  that  at  cltildreiM'  sdiooh  the  teaehery 
be  he  ever  so  closely  connected  with  the  Churdi,  and  ever  so 
fiealous  to  hiculcate  hef  doctrines,  finds  his  time  occupied  in 
nuiking  his  pupils  learn  to  read^  and  tliat  whaiterer  they  leani 
of  catcxihiKme  and  articles,  they  learn  by  more  rotef  and  as  a 
method  of  readii^  end  apeHmg.  Happi^  for  the  Church,  nteii 
fiuppmt  heiv  at  nrst,  because  the  Law  atui  the  Govei^Tnem  &c 
Tour  he^ — becnnso  their  feniilies  have  lived  and  ^AicA  in  her 
bo»om — ^because  they  have  attended  her  ordinances  from  their 
earliest  years — betbro  they  went  Co  school-^hirii^tbe  intenrak 
of  school  ftttendance-^-ond  wholly  independently  of  their  aehoot- 
ina^er.  l1iey  afterwards  give  her  a  iiYore  radomti  auppoft' 
irom  their  reason,  by  turning  towards  the  ^(ocstioii  those  AkuI^ 
ties  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  exercise,  that  knowledge 
which  they  hove  been  enabled  to  acquh^  by  schod)  educatioiii 
nt  a  period  when  their  minds  were  too  yonng'ibr  eotttroiviefisyf 
an<l  wiien  they  never  heard  of  its  existence. 

"We  shall  close  these  observadons  with  narrating  a  &ct,  il- 
lustrative of  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  necessity  of 
teaching — without  reference  to  any  particular  ecdcsiasticfll  sj's- 
tem,  if  we  would  teach  at  dl.  It  is  doubly  hiteresting,.  because 
it  relates  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Catholic  body,  and  speaks  to  ui 
with  a  loud  voice  on  perhaps  the  most  important  application 
of  the  new  method,  and  one  which  promisea  the  greatest  har^ 
vest  oit*  public  benefit.'  A  Lancosterian  school  had  been  estab'*' 
lished  at  VVaterford — it  %vas  open  to  poor  children  of  all  secta— f- 
the  Scriptures,  or  extracts  from  them,  were  alone  taught — and 
the  lioinan  CotiioUcs  sent  their  children  aa  freely  as  those  of 
nny  other  persuasion.'  ^Fhis  beneficent  lustitution  had  pn>- 
f;0cded  for  .some  time,  dispensing  to  no  less  than  Jour  ktmdred 
poor  iuiants  the  i^^eatest  of  earthly  comforts,  wlien  a  ^aloiff 
^embei;  of  the  Established  Church  unliappily  bad  iaijufince  ch 
iiQUgU  to  procure  die  introduction  of  titc  Clmrcb  (aateqhiam  § 
and  inBiunily  o7id  half  of  the  cliikken  were  taken  from  ilu$ 
^chool.  Happily  tlie  Dublin  school,  arranged  by  Lancaster, 
is  preserved  oil  the  original  plan ;  and  it  np))eacs^ti*om  tli^  Anr 
nualllcports,  tliat  as  notliing  but  tlie  Scri|)ture9  themselves  are 
taught  in  it,  die  Catholic  and  Protef  taut  poor  dei^ive  from  lt>  in 
^(Humon,  the  lights  oi  knowledge  and  of  religion,  . 

...  ■  ...        '  Fo^ 
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,  For  the  Chiirch  sb  e^tMisiml  in  tbU  isMBtry-w^r  ^illiid* 
mare  espociolly  to  the  Anglican  Churcbfibr  Jiappily  our  ScotUih 
uistituiiQiis  huve'iiever  been  iVuitful  of  sucli  liMKraceful  con* 
lefttiopa — but  for  the  Church  of  Juigbuul^  we  chei'ibh  the  ut<* 
Awwt  respecti  We  imt  only  grinlge  her  none  of  those  rights 
wherewithal  she  is  }ilenUfuUy  endowedr-^aot.  only  wish  td  «ee 
htr  safe  firom  all  disputes  as  to  lier  title-^^U  atU»iptt>  to  lay  heK 
low ;  but  we  go  lartker-^and  woukl  have  her  dignitit^and  her 
honours  i»ecure : — *  We  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  tniued  front 
^  in  Cuort^  ami  Patliaments; '  and  will  view  an  eneiuy  to  the  Stat^ 
kk  every  one,  who,  either  by  open  assault,  or  by  secret  ti'^^achery^ 
or  by  the^tlU  uiore  dao|fero«.s  enmity  of  injuilioions  ami  dw* 
reputable  firiendRhip,  would  bring  her  rights  or  her  power  eitiieir 
nKo  jeopardy  or  ^iihpicion.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  view  witli  mora 
than  comatou  indigiuition  die  nieu  whom  we  have  now  been  oc- 
€ii|ae«l  in  expoHftng' to  tiie  public;  btxati^  in  them  weseeaioiica 
tko  et)emie»  of  the  Piior,  and- of  tike  Churclj— of  Education  and 
of  K<d4^<^iH<rfnan  who  woukl  bring  ruin  u|x>h  the  E.stablii»hiaent» 
b}r  «p)io«irtg  the-  most  euli^^Uencd*  and  disinierest^  atten^ 
that  ^r  Vet  was  made,  in  any  co^ntrvf  foi*  ^cattering  the  bles« 
4tnfi^>-of  Koowledijge  and  moral  improvement  among  the  more 
belplafis  ciaasea  of  awr  i»pecies% 

I  I        I      I        I  I    I         I        ■ I     II  HI    ■  — — y—  I  I  »      11  »    11  ■«     I  I   i^y^i^M^ 

AUT.  IT,  An  Inqiihyj  info  the  Changes  indtwcd  on  Atmospheric 
Air^  by  the  Gcrmhiatioii  of  Seeds^  the  J^e^elatimi  of  plants, 
and  thd  Respiration  of  Animals,  By  l)aniel .  £llis.  8vo. 
pp.  2i6.     Edinburgh  and  London.     1807. 

Fkrtkrr  Inquiries  into  the  Changes  induced  on  Atmosphnie  Air^ 
4r.  S^c.  By  the  same.  8vo.  pp.  375.  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1811. 

Tk-  every  stage  of  our  inqumeu  into  the  properties  of  surround* 
-*  ing  oodiesy  there  is  a  certain  [K>ttion  di  tmth,  which  it  ii 
atwi^  In  our  power,  by  minute  ostiA  accurate  ob^rrtation,  to 
acquire;  and  when  wo  have  ri^cjuived  thisi,  ottr  knowledge  of  the 
pank^lar  subjects  investigated  may  t)e  con«(idered  hs  vromplete  \ 
at  least  till  Hew  instrutnenrs  or  mothcKk  of  investigation  shall 
britig"  new  phenom^ia  within  the  »^)brre  of  our  observation. 

9mt  if,  on  tlie  one  hnnd,  it  is  only  by  full  and  c6nH?ct  obs<^?v- 
aCion,  ihat  "We  are  ted  to  the  diseoveiT  of  pormai^etit  truth,  io, 
dn  the  othefy  it  ^W  be  fouml,"  that  ei*ror  ot'  cy^ty-  kiwi  is  inva-* 
riably  referable  to  observation  tlait  is  cnrele.*>.s  ind  iinperfeetr 
Hius  it  is,  that)  in  the  invostigtitinn^of  ciuise^,  Mir»^'pheiKime- 
p^  are  ocfasionalljy  ovcdooLcd  which  n^atciially  iiiXlucnce  a  re* 
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md  otfaers  admitted  as  essential  tb  it,  with  \iiiich  it  is  in 
tto  «-ipcct  connected ;  lliat  analogies  and  resemblances  are 
fOMetimcs  conceived  to  exist  between  events,  which  are  in  truth 
cxtfctnely  dissimilar ;  and  that  the  wildest  flints  of  fency  are 
t0rorttfD<>»  permitted  to  occupy  the  place  of  tnose  rational  and 
ie^ifitate  hypotheses,  which,  if  they  are  not  the  iran?ediate  an- 
Aipatitm%  oi  truth,  arc  at  least  highly  instrumental  towards  its 
^scoTcry, 

Citmous  as  these  remarks  undoubtedly  are,  we  fear  that  the 
ck»»  of  tni-juirers  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  work  before 
IM,  faftirc  but  too  seldom  been  niUy  aware  of  thdr  importance. 
Ilii*  %aence  of  Pliy»iology — regarding  it,  in  its  widest  extents 
i»  that  whitAi  treats  of  the  functions  or  properties  of  animals  and 
V^^'tdblcs — ^has  always  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  atten-f 
ffii/u  }  imd  yet  there  ts  none  which  has  at  all  times  abounded  in 
»cf  tmirh  extravagjuit  theory.  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  be* 
I*.cr»;  that  there  is  no  brancn  of  knowledge  more  imperfect ;  nor 
fc'-;'  nlilch,  j»niit!st  a  great  though  slowly  accumulated  mass  of 
•  vriJ'iu  ill  A  important  trutfis,  suil  retains  so  large  a  proportion 
i/i  %iiuX  In  va<:uc,  fknciful,  and  erroneous. 

It  %/ui'!d  nut  pcrhnps  have  been  uninteresting,  to  have  en* 
•l/^'.ourd  to  fwint  out  at  length  the  causes  which  seem  to 
Iiave  btjl/j'Cicd  thi»  science  in  particular  to  such  an  imputa« 
Uoh:  but,  for  the  present,  wc  must  content  ourselves  with 
irfmnin.'r,  that  we  believe  ihcy  may  all  be  reduced  nearly 
to  tlte  fo!lo,ving ; — That  the  >ai ious  departments  of  the  science 
kave  hitherto  hftcn  considered  in  a  manner  too  unconnected  and 
ine^miar  j  iit:d  have  been  too  liitlc  cultivated  by  persons  capable 
©f  d«  voiiijg  an  undivided  attention  to  their  investigation,  and 
of  studying  all  the  functions  of  life  in  their  actual  connexion 
with  each  other.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  Physiology  has 
Inrn  reenrded  as  the  peculiar  province  of  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  profcbsion  of  medicine:  for  the  most  able  and 
nit^'Iiigrnt  intjividaalri  of  this  class  do  not  always  clierish  a  par- 
tiufity  ibr  pliyBiological  inquiries ;  or,  if  they  do  possess  any 
ta^lefi)r  such  pursuit;*,  they  are  usually  prevented  from  prose- 
ctiting  tiiem  widi  success,  by  the  labour  or  multiplicity  ot  th^\r 
frncticRl  duties.  The  truth  indeed  is,  that,  in  the  vast  variety 
of  phenomena  exhibited  by  orinranizcd  beings,  anatomists,  phy* 
srcians,  luetuphysicians,  cheujists,  optieians,  and  mechanical 
philou3nhc*rs,  have  all  found  ample  licit!  for  occasional  investiga- 
tion, p^ich-hnve  selected,  for  separate  speculation  or  inquiry, 
tliose  subjects  which  were  most  conformable  widi  their  habitual 
ctudies  or  occupations.  To  their  talents  and  industry  Physiolo- 
gy is  indebted  for  a  large  share  of  tlie  established  truth  ofwhicb 
ft  has  U)  boajftt  j  l)ut,  at  ijit  mox^  \me^  we  arc  obliged  to  im- 
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pote  to  the  partial  views  of  these  very  men,  the  greater  propof-i 
lion  of  the  error  with  which  it  abounds. 

If  any  thing,*  however,  can  contribute  to  render  an  imperfeol 
science  speedily  perfect,  it  is  the  publication  of  inquiries  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  those  which  form  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article.  We  scarcely  know  any  work  in  physiology,  where 
an  author  has  displayed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  <rf  every 
fiict  contributing,  in  the  most  renicte  manner,  to  elucidate  tho 
object  of  his  investigation  ;  in  which,  he  has  sought  the  opinio 
pns  of  others  with  more  diligence,  or  stated  them  with  mom 
Yiniform  candour ;  or  where  he  has  himself  interrogated  Nature^ 
by  experiments  more  judidouS  or  more  successful 

It  is  a  fact,  which  has  been  long  sufficiently  known,  that  eve- 
'  thing  which  lives,  wliethcr  animal  or  vegetable,  requires,  for 

e  continuance  of  its  Kfe,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
great  purpose  of  Mr  Ellis's  Inquiry,  is  to  discover  why  it  is  that 
air  k  nccessarv  to  the  vital  existence  of  organized  bodies.  In 
the  present  volumes,  he  has  particularly  in  view,  to  show  the 
precise  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  air  suffers,  from  the  nc^ 
lion  of  animals  and  vegetables  upon  it ;  an<,l  in  what  manner 
those  changes  arc  effected.  The  original  *  Inquiry  '  was  |mb- 
llbhed  in  1807;  but  tlie  author  has,  since  that  time,  not  only 
boon  led,  in  obviating  the  very  few  objections  which  have  bccA 
nr^i^d  to  his  doctrines,  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  and  inte^ 
resting  facts,  but  has  corrected  his  original  views  by  various  ad- 
ditiunal  experiments.  ITie  result  of  the  whole  we  shall  endca- 
Toar  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  as  few  and  as  plain  words  aa 
posable. 

In  the  human  body,  from  the  first  to  the  last  moments  of  itg 
existence,  we  remark,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  alternate- 
}y  rushing  into  and  out  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  chest, 
or  thorax,  is  so  constructed,  that,  merely  from  the  elasticity  of 
its  Rides,  and  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts  upon  tliem, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  certain  permanent  capacity  or  di- 
latation. Accordingly,  after  death,  when  there  no  longer  exists 
any  counteracting  cause,  this  is  the  capacity  which  it  assumes 
antl  retains.  We  may  call  it  the  natural  state  of  the  thorax. 
In  the  living  bodj',  however,  it  is  found  that,  by  the  action  of 
the  sun*ounding  muscles,  a  further  enlargement  of  the  chest, 
beyond  its  natural  state,  may  be  produced.  As  soon  as  this  di- 
latation commences,  it  is  obvious  that  a  sort  of  Tactmni  must  be 
formed  between  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs.  A  cur- 
rent of  air,  therefore,  immediately  flows  through  tlie  windpipe 
into  the  air-cclb  of  the  lungs,  and  gradually  distends  tliese  or* 
ffansi  in  proportion  as  thQ  <^avjty  containiiig  them  is  increased. 
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This  cmtftitntes  wimt  is  denominated  Inspiration.  The  (juarttity 
of  air  which  is  inhaled,  in  any  single  inspiration,  is  of  course 
determin'ed  entirely  by  the  extent  to  which  the  chest  is  dilated. 
In  individuals  who  are^ healthy  and  at  rest,  inspiration  consists 
merely  of  a  ^ntfe  enlargement,  produced  by  a  partial  contrac- 
tion ol'  the  diaphragm ;  and  sucli  may  be  termed  an  Ordinary 
inspimtion.  The  qtiantity  of  air,  which  rushes  into  the  lunj^ 
durimr  an  insprratifm  of  this  kind,  is  very  diflferent  in  different 
individuals,  according  to  the  size  of  tlieir  chests,  or  the  extent 
to  whfch  the  diaphnigm  contracts,  in  the  inspirations  of  each. 
It  has  been  variously  estimated,  in  adults  of  a  middle  stature, 
at  13,  17,  20,  35,  atid  40  cubic  inches ;  affording?  25  cubic  mches 
as  a  mean.  But  all  these  calculations  have  not  been  founded  on 
cquaHy  satisfactory  data,  Dr  Menzies*s  experiments  alone, 
which  ejitiraate  the  average  bulk  of  an  <n-dinary  inspiration  at 
about  40  cuImc  inches,  seem  to  have  been  performea  in  an  un- 
eTiceptionable  manner ;  and  we  place  the  more  confidence  in  his 
calculation,  that  we  have  found  it  to  corrc<pond  ^vlth  some  late 
experiments  of  our  own.  In  larger  inspirations,  the  thorax  is 
increased  in  alt  directions ;  and  ine  average  bulk  of  air,  at  tem- 
perature 60**  Fahrenheit,  which  is  inhaled  by  the  utmost  possible 
inspiring  eflfbrt,  or  by  what  may  be  called  an  extreme  hispiration, 
is  probably  about  130  cubic  inches. 

After  previous  enlargement,  the  cavitj^  of  the  thorax  may  be 
diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdoniinal  viscera,  the  elasti- 
city of  the  parts  wth  which  the  ribs  are  connected,  and  the 
muscles  which  pull  these  bones  downwards,  exacdy  to  its  natu- 
tural  capacit}^  or  even  considerably  below  it.  When  the  dimi- 
nution conmiences,  the  lungs  are  compressed ;  and  the  air,  be- 
ing thus  forced  out  of  their  cells,  escapes  by  the  trachea  and 
inoutli.  Tliis  constitutes  Expiration.  In  health,  and  during 
rest,  it  consists  of  a  reduction  of  the  thorax  to  its  natural  state 
only  ;  and  this  seems  protluced  merely  by  the  compression  of  the 
relaxed  diaphragm,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  and  soft- 
er parts  affixed  to  the  ribs :  consequently,  the  quantity  of  air  ex- 
pelled is  eKactly  equal  to  the  quantity  previously  inhakd.  Such 
may  be  ciilled  an  Ordinary  Expiration.  In  all  larger  expira- 
tions, wbeix?  tlie  chest  is  compressed  below  its  natural  state,  the 
comj^ession'ls  produced  and  sustained  entirely  by  the  action  of 
powerful  muscles,  drawing  down  the  ribs,  and  lorcing^  the  dia- 
phragm upwards ;  anil,  as  soon  as  tiiese  muscles  cea.se  to  act,  the 
thorax  Teturns  to  its  natural  state  again.  We  are  incliu^  to 
think,  from  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  air  which,  on  an 
average,  is  exj>elled  by  an  extieme  expiration,  after  a  previous 
extreme  inspiration^  is  about  260  cu'pic  inches.     It  is  to  bp  re^ 
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mcmbered,  however,  that  we  cannot,  by  any  inusciilnr  effort 
whatever,  reduce  tl;e  dimensions  of  the  clieet  so  far,  as  M)  emp^ 
the  lungs  entirely  of  tlieir  content*?.  After  the  most  violent  ex* 
piration,  a  coiuider^ible  quantity  of  air  still  remains  within  tlieir 
celk  ; — ^nav,  it  is  found  extremely  dilBcult  to  ^xpel  this  residual 
air  altogetaer,  even  by  subjecting  the  lungs  to  very  great  com* 
pressiODy  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  body.  That, 
after  an  extreme  expiration,  they  .still  retain,  on  an  average,  a- 
bout  40  cubic  incites,  seems  4)robable,  from  considering  both  the 
structure  of  tlic  lui^:s,  and  uie  extent  to  wliich  the  thorax  soems 
capable  of  being  diuiitiished  by  muscukr  action,  as  well  as  the 
result  of  an  experiment  of  Mr  Davy. 

ITiese  two  processes,  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  gf nerally 
alt^note  with  each  other,  wlulc  the  body  is  at  rest,  about  i^O 
times  in  ,a  minute.  If,  thereibre,  we  adopt  40  cubic  incites,  as 
the  average  bulk  of  nir  inhaled  and  exiialed,  it  will  fdiow,  that 
9,  full  grown  perwn  respires  4-8,000  cubic  inches  in  an  hour,  or 
1,152,000  cubic  inches  in  tlie  course  of  a  day  i  a  quantity  equal 
to  nbout  V^.hogsheatls. 

Jt  Jtia^  been  long  ascertained,  however,  that  the  air  which  is 
emitted  bv  expiration,  does  not  possess  the  same  properties  as 
tlmt  which  has  been  inspired.  Now,  the  only  gaseous  substances 
which  chemists  have  liitlierto  found  existing,  permanently  and 
uniformly,  ui  the  atmosphere,  are  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid  I  the  relative  properties  of  which  may  be  judged  of 
fipni  the  aimlysis  pf  one  oubic  inch,  which  gives  nearly  tVo-  of 
oxygeOf  and  ^'^  of  nitrogen,  with  a  qiuuitity  scarcely  -  peici'p- 
tible  of  the  acid  gas.  Wnat,  theut  is  the  precise  nature  of  the 
changes  which  this  atmospherical  air  undergoes,  when  it  is  re- 
ceived, into  the  loiigs  ? 

That  air  which  nas. been  breathed  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
»eems  at  all  times  to  have  been  ffenerallv  kno^n.  Upwards  of 
^&y  years  ago,  the  celebrated  1  Jr  Bkcle  demonstrated,  that  it 
WAS,  also  combined  with  much  more  carbonic  add  i  and  Dr 
Priestley  provetl,  in  1776,  that  it  contained  much  less  oxygen 
than  tlie  air  inhaled.  Yet,  at  the  publication  of  Mr  EUis's  In- 
quiry, physiologists  had  not  established,  cither  the  proportion 
of  these  gases  oxisting  in  it,  or  the  composiiion  niui  quaiuity  ot* 
the  vapour  with  which  it  is  united  f  nor  had  they  ascertuinod  what 
relation  its  nitrogen  bore  to  tlint  of  the  surrouudiug  atfQOj»))here. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  a 

E'ven  qiuintlty  of  atmospheric  air,  in  passing  once  throttgh  the 
ngs,  lost  about  ^tli  part  of  its  bulk  of  nitrogan,  about  ror.!^ 
of  oxygen,  and  gained  nearly  r V^^  of  carbonic  acid ;  100  cubic 
incbesy  fur  example,  losing  1*47  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  an^ 
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When,  too,  a  Inrfto  vohime  of  air  is  breathed  only  once,  and 
in  the  nrnntict  (mictiA(«ci  by  Messrs  Allen  and  I^pvs,  any  sffght 
variety  in  the  prnjwwtions-of  thi»  ^^ase^  composing  tfie  small  quan« 
rity  ot'  air  which  may  be  retained  in  the  chest,  can  very-  littte'af- 
tl»ct  the  coni}K>«itibn  of  the  much  greater  bulk  ^Irich  ha^  been  * 
cxhakd.     The  analysi^f  of  tJii«  expired  air  may  thereftwre  be' 
rc'^deil  ns  offbrdinj^  a  very  satisfactory  illtmtration  of  the  changes' 
wtuch  air  in  general  tinderg<»es,  in  it»  passage  through  the  long^ 
during  natural  respimtion.     Accordingly^  Met»sni  AHen  andPfe-' 
pys  hare  demonstrated,  by  experimenti>  whiclr  fieem  to  be  un- 
exc^tonabk?,  .thaf,  by  its  tranAmi*?ion  through  the  Iiing<^  in  or- 
dinary breathing,  the  air  kises  about  8  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
acqoireB  an  exuctli^  eqtmi  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  whHe  itsf  irittxv 
gen  remains   unaltered.      They  conclude,   that  39i5^H»'CUbie 
inches  of  carbonic  ncid  are  emitted  daily  from  thehtng^of  afirll 
grown  person.     But  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  £111*  in  hls^rfj- 
jections  to  this  calculation,  and  arc  inclined  lo'  estimate  ^e  a** 
verage  quantity  at  about  92,160  cubic  incheti. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  any  attempt,  sin^  the  imperfect* 
trial  made  by  Mr  Abernethy,  to  ascertain  thceomnosition  (rf 
the  thiid  which  is  broiitjht  on  by  the  oq^ired  air  iirine'"«fate  aX 
vapour^  we  lately  subjected  a  smaU  quan^  of  this  'flttid  ViS  ixt^' 
curate  analysis.     For  this  purpose?,  we  made  a  ftill-'gi?o#ft  per-- 
son«  in  perfect  health,  expire  throu^rh  a  thiVi  g)as»  t«ib^,' ^Mft 
three  teet  in  fcngth  and  a  quarter  of  a^  inch  in  rfiftfmfet^ri'  J^l^t 
at  a  low  temperaturey  by  the  evaporation  frmrt  a  slip  di  mudhV 
n)oi$teDed  in  k^pirits  of  wine,  which  wns  wrapped  romid  it.     In 
four  hours,  an  ounce  measure  of  a  perfectly  transparent,  i$b^ 
lourless,  and  insipid  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  watery  wM  dot** 
lected  in  drops  from  the  extnemity  of  the  tube.  *  ^fliis  fknd  did' 
not  prodttce  the  least  alteration  on  the  colours  <A  litmus  or  tur^ 
meric  paper.     It  scifibred  no  change  on  the  addition  of  corro-f 
sive  nnirittte  of  mercury,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of  silver.     Antl 
when  a  small  glassi  containing  httlf  an  ouncae  of  it,  was  con^ 
nectcd,  by  filaments  of  moistened  cotton,  with  oth^  twoglos^^ 
containing  ^K:h  about  two  drams  of  pure  water,  and  these  wene 
then  attached  to  the  opposite  extremittea  of  a  galvaiiio  bat-' 
tcry,  consisting  of  24  louiMneh  double  pht^  or  'copf>i^r  and 
sine,  chargefl  with  diluted  muriatic  acid ;    at  th^  end  of  four 
hours,  we  could  not  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  the  pre^ 
icnoe  of  albumen  in  the  negative,  or  any  saline  snbstatlce  in  the 
positive  glass.     Hence  we  have  been  led  to  tonclude,  that  the 
fluid  dissolved  in  the  exhaled  air  is  fmre  wat«r. 

All  those  animals  which  suckfe  their  young,  coadlituting  tlie 
dass  AlanunaHa, — for  example,  the  ape,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the 
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inoa$9t  tlie  sealt  nd  the  wlmk ;  Rc)aftUfis,  ftueb  es  tlietiirtie,-ik«f 
lizardt..die  firc^»  and  tk^soake^^anatbe  whole  doss  of  Bords^-^ 
dre  pifavidad ,  with  orgtms  reBemUing  thd  Kings '  of  oian,  intn 
whifio  tbtfyfu^e. constantly)  during  life,  reeeiidnglcediair^  -Ana- 
logy alQQe;»tb<refpre,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the^e  aniin«l» 
produce '$iintlar  chwges  on  it  by  their  req>iraaoii.  *  But  tUbio^ 
ference  is  U)  a  mMner  confirmed,  by  the  app^  whidi  Mr  IE1*« 
lis  h^  ^ade  to  the  experiments  of  various  pnysidogists  tun  rab* 
bitSf  gomea  p^gs*  rats,  mice,  Jiparrows,  vipers,  tortoises  and  li^ 
zardfi  i  and  By  some  very  n^eat  experiments  of  his  own  on  toadt 
and  froffs*  ta  aD  these,  it  aj^e^ed,  that  the  nitrcMzen  of  tlie  air 
respir^  wfiered.no  ehai^,  but  that  a  quantity  of  oxygen  wsm 
reii;KaY0d,r^lind  a  volume,  nearly  or  exactly  equal)  of  cacbonid 
aciii  ;mb$tituied  in  its  place. 

Xb^  Dpii4oQ:  ffhVti  'seems  to  have  prevwled  ahnost  univ^r^ 
sally  of  {ate  yaarsy  is,  that,  during  respiration,  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere^  ^&r  a  quantity  of  thd 
con[ip^wd  aU^ospheric  «br  itself,  actually  passes  out  of  the 
lung;^  ,into  (t^  blQ0dve$sets  of  these  organs,  and  was  com- 
binfsd  ,i|iUit,.l9r  abyH>rb^  by  the  blood;  and  respiration  haa 
be^  f^^iilifllri^^spok^  of  as  ^  process  analogous,  if  not  abso-^ 
Iutel^Hid(Qi»ti<^,'witjii  that  of  combustion.  This  combinatioa 
behpgjiipsUfmw  asa  fact,  a  variety  of  other  phenomma^  mor^ 
or  lasafat'Varimt^  with  actual  experience,  nave  been  sQppo8«> 
cd  t(^  ^ppeed  or-  accompany  it.  According  iO  one  hypothesis,  tho 
carbonic  pckl  .'cidiaied  mightht^ve  ousted  ready  formed  in.the  blood 
of  tfatfi  p,uhnqna]?y  art^ ies  $  and  the  Uood  might  have  a  stron^r 
attrE|ctiQn;fo^4WVgen  gas  than  for  carbonic  acid,  and,  combixung 
cons^a^nt!^  with  the  oixygen  of  the  air,  might  part  with  the  car* 
boni^  acid,  vfi^h  wpuldf  as  easily  pass  Jhm  the  vtesaels  into  thef* 
cdla, .  0^  the  oxy|;en  from  the  cells  into  the  vessels.  Anodter 
docUwe  supposed,  thai  a  portion  of  oxvgeu  being  attracted  by 
the  bipod  in  the  lungs,  was  combined,  during  the  circulation  of 
thatr  fluid,  through  the  oth^  parts  of  the  bo^,  with  a  portion 
of  ca^rbon,  so  as  to  Sajpsi  an  oxide  of  carbon ;  which,  on  being 
brouij^t  back  U>  the  pulmcMiary  vessels,  was  there  uaitied-withan 
addHtonal  quantitv  ofoiyygeay  assumed  the  atate  of  carbonio  a^' 
dd,  and  wn$  disd^ged.  In  like  manner,  it  ^aa  cehceiYad  by 
some,,tbat  the  water  emitted  in  the  state  of  vapour .  might  be 
formed,'  by  tbe  onion  of  a  portion  ^  absorbed'  ovygen  witk 
hydrogen,  existing  in  the  blooid,  so  as  to  constatote  'an  ^dde  of 
hydrogen,  which,  on  passing  into  tbe  puhnonary  arteues,  com« 
bmed  wiUi  anoih^  portion  of  oxygen,  .and  was  then  exhaled. 
And»  'finally,  with,  reipeet  %o  the  iiilt»gen,  some  were  of  opi-* 
nioi^  ,|hat  while  the  blood  actually  attracted  a  large  volume  of 
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tliis  <Tas  out  of  tlic  cells  of  the  limgs,  it  combined  only  with  a 
small  jMJrtion  of  it, — the  remaiiidcT  passing;  back  into  the  cellj* 
again  ;  wliile  others  thought  it  more  prolmble,  that  no  more 
was  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  tlie  cells,  than  this  fluid  perma- 
nently retained. 

This  rapid*  and  easy  transniissicm  of  gases  through  the  sides 
of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  lun«rs,    \\hich  is  the   common 
foundation  of  all  these  theories,    ilr  Ellis  maintains,    is  not 
only  totally  devoid  of  proof,  but,   if  sound  philosophy  only  al- 
lows us  to  conjecture,  respecting  phenomena  unseen,  ti'om  what 
we  have  experienced  of  similar  events  actually  perceived,  that 
it  is  net  legitimate  to  entertain  it,  even   as  an  hypothesis.     Dr 
Lower  had  indeed  observed,  that  when  dark-coloured  blood  was 
brought  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  assumed  a  florid  co- 
lour; and  variolis  other  physiologists  after  Priestley,  had  proved 
that  this,  or  any  other  air  contiiining  oxygen,  so  exposed,  lost 
part  of  its  oxygen,  and  gained  carbonic  acid.     Lower  had  also 
demoui^trated,  by  ex|)eriments  on  cjuadrupeds,  that  the  change 
of  colour  from  modena  to  a  scarlet  red  which  the  blood  under- 
went in  the  lungs,  depended  entirely  on  the  presence  of  fresh 
air  in    their   cells :  And    Priestley  found,   that  when  a  c]uaii* 
tity  of  dark-coloured  blood  was  tied  up  closely  in  a  moistened 
bladder,  and  hung  in  the  air,  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  blood 
acquired  a  coating  of  a  florid  red  colour,  as  thick  as  if  no  bladdeir 
^had  intervened.     Fnmi  all  this,  it  liad  been  inferrtMl,  that,  dur- 
ing respiration,  either  some  part  of  tlie  air  passc^l  through  the 
sides  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  lungs  into  die  blood,  or 
that  something  was  given  out  by  the  same  course,  from  the  blood 
to  the  air,  so  as  to  alter  the  colour  of  the  one,  and  tlie  conipo- 
feition  of  the  other.     But,  without  denying  tliat,  in  tliese  in- 
stances, the  change  of  colour  in  the  blo<xI  depende<l  on  the  pre- 
sence of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  air  containing  oxygen,  Mr  El- 
lis has  shown.  In'  the  most  satisfactory  experiments,  that,  in  the 
case  wluTe  the  bladder  intervcncnl,  neither  did  the  air  aiford 
any  portion  of  its  gases  to  the  blood,  nor  did  the  blood  com- 
municate anv  matter  to  the  air.     Thus,  when  lie  put  a  quantity 
of  bkick  blood  into  a  small  bladder,  and  suspended  it  in  a  gla^  ' 
jar  containing  13.1  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  inverted  over 
mercury,  he  found  that  the  blood  soon  reddened ;  that,  at  the  • 
end  of  two  days,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ijicluded  air 
had  disappeared — btU  that  an  equal  quantitij  of  carbonic  acid  had 
been  formed.     Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  as  all  tlie  oxygen  which 
had  disappeared  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  mme  could 
Imvc  penetrated  the  bladder^  or  combined  with  the  blood.     On 
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the  other  hand,  when  Mr  Ellis  suspended,  in  the  saine  manner, 
bladders  filled  with  water,  or  bladders  empty,  but  moistened,  in 
jars  of  atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  was  equally  found  to  be  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid.  Since,  therefore,  it  thus  appeai^s  that 
a  moistened  bladder  is  of  itself  capable  of  affording  carbon  to 
form  carboniaacid  with  the  oxygen' of  the  air,  there  is  no  rea- 
•on  for  supposing,  that  the  carbon  is  derived  from  any  other 
source,  where  the  bladdei*  is  ftlled  with  blood ;  and  the  con- 
clusion seems  irresistible,  that  when  dark-coloured  blood  is 
reddened  by  the  air,  through  the  sides  of  a  moistened  blad- 
der, the  air  yields  no  oxygen  to  the  blood,  nor  acquires  from 
it  any  carbon ;  but  the  carbon  of  the  bladder,  by  its  combi- 
nation witli  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  passes  into  the  state  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  entrance  <^f  gases 
into  the  blood  from  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  can  no  lohger  be 
regarded  as  receiving  the  best  support  from  PriesUej's  experi- 
ment. But  although  the  result  had  been  otherwise,  and  the  di- 
rect passage  of  something  through  the  bladder  had  been  unequi- 
vocally proved,  we  should  still  have  been  disposc>d  to  maintain 
with  our  author,  that  it  woidd  not  necessarily  follow,  that  any 
similar  transmission  of  air  took  place  through  the  sides  of  the 
cells  and  vessels  of  the  lungs.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  to 
be  a  fact,  as  well  established  as  any  in  Physiology,  that  no  part 
of  the  boily,  pro\'ided  with  vessels,  however  delicate  it  may  be, 
has  ever  been  observed  to  permit  the  smallest  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  fluid  to  permeate  through  it,  as  long  as  the  circulation 
continues  in  that  part;  though,  as  soon  as  death  has  taken  place, 
transudation  goes  on  in  all  textures  with  the  utmost  facility.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  infer,  merely  because  a  dead 
bladder  may  seem  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  air,  that  the 
cells  and  vessels  of  the  living  lungs  are  equally  permeable  to  that 
fluid. 

Mr  Davy  had  concluded  from  experiment,  that  71  or  93  cu- 
bic inclies  of  nitrous  oxide  might,  in  the  short  period  of  half  a 
minute,  be  absorbed  by  the  venous  blood,  through  the  moist 
coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  Our  author's  observations,  alone, 
would  have  lert  very  litde  doubt  in  our  minds,  that,  in  these  expe- 
riments, though  a  portion  of  gas  had  disappeared  from  the  air- 
holder,  none  had  passed  into  the  vessels  ot  the  lungs.  But  we 
have,  ourselves,  found,  by  repeated  trials  with  nitrous  oxide  and 
atmospheric  air,  that,  when  a  given  quantity  of  either  of  diese 
is  frequently  breathed,  the  desire,  or  sympathetic  stimulus  to 
inspire,  becomes  gradually  so  strong,  and  die  expirations  pro- 
portionally .so  short  and  restrained,  that,  at  last,  when  the  ex- 
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pciiment  is  terminated  from  fatigue,  the  luiigs  may  contain,  in 
some  instances,  even  twice  as  much  air  as  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  is  obviously  from  inattention  to  this  circumstance, 
that  Messrs  AIIeR  nnil  Pepys,  in  their  late  investigations,  have 
been  deceived  into  the  co;iclusion;  <that,  when  atmospheric  air 
is  breathed  in  tliis  laborious  way,  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  absorb- 
ed;—^u  conclusion  which,  had  not  Mr  Ellis  shown  it  to  be 
matter  oni}'pv>*he.iis  and  not  of  fact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
would  have  )e(l  ub  U)  (!«^ubt  the  accui*acy,  even  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  chemists  in  the  isi  iud» 

At  the  present  day,  we  believe,  there  are  not  many  who  sup- 
pose, that  aiiV  part  of  the  air  is  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the 
(jiannel  of  the  absorbent  vessels :  Yet  Mr  Ellis  has  thought  it 
nt  cessary  tojpoint  out  how  little  grounds  there  are  for  sudi  an 
opinion.  We  are  aware,  that  experiments  upon  dogs  have  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  it ; — in  which,  air,  mtroduced  into  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura  or  peritonaeum,  has  disappeared  in  a  few 
days.  But  we  should  almost  have  thought  a  refereuce  of  this 
nature  quite  unnecessary,  when  it  is  so  generally  known,  tliat, 
sometimes,  in  the  human  body,  in  consequence  of  a  very  trif- 
ling laceration  of  the  lungs  from  a  broken  rib,  such  a  quantity  of 
air  escapes  from  the  chest  into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
akin,  as  to  blow  it  up  over  the  whole  surface,  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  a  foot;  and  yet  aH  this  air  is  gradually  removed ;  so  that 
the  t)ody,  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  huge  bladder  full^ 
inflated,  in  a  few  days  recovers  its  natural  form.  StUI  these 
phenomena  are  far  from  demonstrating,  that  air,  in  an  elastic 
state,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  ofthe  lungs  during  respi- 
ration. 

Having  thus  shown,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
prevalent  hypotheses,  respecting  the  manner  m  which  the  air  is 
altered  by  natural  breathing,  is  inaccurate,  Mr  EUis's  simple 
and  most  satib&ctory  deducti(m  on  this  point  may  be  stated  in 
a  tew  words.  Air,  examined  afler  respiration,  is  found  to  difl^ 
from  tlie  same  air  before  it  is  breathed,  in  having  lost  a  portion 
of  oxjgen, — gained  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid, — and  in 
beingloadedwitli  watery  vapour.  This  additional  carbonic  acid, 
dien,  is  either  given  out  directly  by  the  exhalent  vessds  of  the 
,  lungs,  or  it  is  actually  formed  within  the  air  cells.  Now,  it  is  not 
directly  emitted  from  the  vessels ;  for  in  that  case  it  ought  to  be 
discovered  in  the  air  expired,  whatever  the  composition  of  the 
air  inspired  may  have  been  r  But  this  is  not  so ;  for  no  carbonic 
acid  is  exhaled  when  hydrogen  is  breathed.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  formed  within  the  cells.    If  so,  the  oxygen  entering  into  its 
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compositien  must  be  derived  from  the  ur  inhaled  i  for  it  is 
not  generated,  unless  that  air  contains  oxygen  i  and  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  wWdi  is  lost  by  the  inspired  air^  is  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  me  carbonic  acid  emitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
carbon  with  wliich  the  oxygen  combines,  must  be  supplied  by 
the  lungs ;  and  Physiology  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose,  that 
this  supply  is  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by  an  ex* 
hdlent  secretion  from  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  air  cells.  In  what  state  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  secreted,  whether  purely  as  carbon,  or  in 
combination  with  other  substances,  is  yet  uncertain.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  since  we  have  estimated, 
that  about  92160  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed,  by 
(he  direct  combination  of  its  constituent  principles,  within  the 
air  cells  of  the  human  lungs,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  it  fol- 
lows, that  as  nmch  latent  heat  is  daily  set  free,  within  these  or- 
gans, as  would  melt  201.03  lib^  troy  of  ice.  Lastly,  with  re- 
spect to  the  water  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the  expired  air, 
we  may  observe,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  inhaled,  with  hydrogen  present  in  the  air  cells ;  for 
all  the  oxygen  which  disappears  is  employed  in  forming  the  car- 
bonic acid.  In  consistency  vnih  physiological  principles,  there- 
lore,  we  nmst  suppose,  that  it  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  cells,  either  m  the  state  of  pure  water,  or  holding  other 
substances  in  solution,  by  an  exhalent  secretion  from  tlie  vessels 
of  the  lungs. 

We  cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  the  changes  produced 
on  the  air  by  animals  provided  with  lungs,  without  adverting  to 
another  very  singular  alteration,  which  Mr  Ellis  has,  with  great 
iugenuity^  suggested  that  it  may  undergo,  from  its  introduction 
into  these  organs*  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys  had  found,  tliat 
wlien  they  respired  pure  oxygon,  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  consi- 
derably greater  than  what  coukl  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  lungs  before  the  experiment,  was  mingled 
with  the  expired  air,  and  that  an  equal  hulk  of  oxygen  gas  had 
disaj)ixjare(l.  In  Uke  manner,  when  a  guipca^pig  was  made  to 
breatne  pure  oxygen,  or  a  mixture  of  this  gas  and  hydrogen, 
the  expired  air  contained  a  voliyne  of  nitrogen  much  more  tnah 
equal  to  the  cubip  contents  of  the  animal's  body,  and  had  lost  a 
proportional  bulk  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  It  was  observed, 
too,  that  the  emission  of  nitrogen  was  always  greatest  in  the 
first  expiration  ;  and  that  its  quantity  [)rogresftively  diminished, 
\mtil,  towards  the  close  of  the  exjx»riuient,  it  was  reduced  al- 
moist  to  nothing.     Far  from  regarding  these  phenomena,  with 
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Messrs  AHan  and  Pepys,  as  proving  an  evolution  of  nitrogen 
from  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding  absorption  of  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  Mr  Ellis  infers,  with  mote  accuracy,  tliat  the  nitro- 
gen must  have  been  derived  from  tlie  residual  air  in  the  lungs, 
and  that  it  has  been  displaced  from  the  cells  by  the  mere  mecha- 
nical substitution  of  the  other  gases.  But  if  this  inference  be 
just,  since  a  much  greater  volume  of  nitrogen  was  emitted,  than 
the  lungs  could  have  contained  of  that  gas  in  an  elastic  state, 
we  cannot  but  suppose,  as  has  been  argued  by  our  author  at 
great  length,  that  these  organs  exert,  upon  inspired  air,  a  pro- 
perty similar  to  that  which  chemists  have  proved  pieces  of  por- 
ous charcoal  to  possess,  namely,  a  power  of  attracting  and  con- 
densing several  times  their  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  various  other  gases.  Hence,  tliough 
the  fungs  do  not  contain  a  greater  bulk  of  air  than  has  common- 
ly been  supposed,  yet  they  may,  in  fact,  contain  a  greater 
'weight  of  that  elastic  fluid.  Mr  Ellis  will  not  be  displeased  to 
learn,  that  this  analogy  had  occurred,  many  years  affo,  to  one 
of  the  most  judicious  of  the  French  physiologists,  JVI.  Halle. 
Among  a  list  of  Questions  connected  with  respiration,  which  he 
proposes  for  resolution,  we  find  the  following : 

*  Dans  les  alt (3 rations  qu'eprouve  Tair  dans  la  respiration,  en 

*  est-il  qu'on  doive  attribuer  plutot  au  poumon  qu'au  sang  ? 

*  et  indc'pendamment  de  Thumiditd  pulmonaire,  la  propriete 
^  singulicre  qu'ont  la  plupart  des  corps  spongieux  d'absorber 

*  les  gaz  et  ile  leur  faire  perdre  I'etat  eiastique,  ne  peut-elle  pas 

*  entrer  pour  quelque  chose,  dans  les  fonctions  que  le  poumon 

*  remplit  dans  la  respiration  ?  '     Ena/clop.  Mcth.  Medecincy  I. 
506. 

Land  animals  of  the  classes  of  Insects,  Mollusca  and  Vermes, 
and  Terrestrial  Ova,  Larvae  and  Chrysahds  of  Insects,  operate 
upon  the  surrounding  air,  either  by  receiving  it  into  cavities, 
which  they  can  enlarge  or  diminish  at  will  like  lungs ;  or  into 
tubes,  called  tracheae,  o))ening  externally  by  orifices  or  stigma- 
ta ;  or  the  power  of  acting  upon  it  seems  possessed  by  the  whole 
surface  of  tne  body,  *  1  here  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  nu- 
merous experiments  which  our  author  has  detailed  on  bees,  flies, 
grasshoppers,  slugs,  snails,  earth-worms,  and  various  larvae  and 
chrysalids,  that  all  these,  like  man,  remove,  by  their  respira- 
tion, a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  substitute 

a 

*  We  have  adopted  the  classification  of  animals,  which  will  be 
found    proposed   under  tliat    article    in    Dr    Rees's    Cyclopaedia, 

composed, 
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n  correspor.ding  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving  the  nitrogen  nn- 
ultercd.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  produce  no  carbonic  acid, 
unless  when  in  contact  \vith*air  containing  oxygen.  It  is  most 
consistent  ^itli  analog}^  therefore,  and  it  is  in  no  respect  in- 
compatible with  the  anatomy  or  physiology  of  these  animals,  to 
suppose,  that,  in  cjianging  the  surrounding  air,  they  merely  al- 
ford  to  it,  by  a  process  like  secretion,  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  which,  uniting  with  its  oxj^gcn,  C(Jn^titutes 
an  equal  vohiuie  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  water  of  springs,  rivers,  and  of  the  sea,  always  contains 
firom  tV  ^  tV  P'^^^  of  its  bulk  of  an  air,  composed  of  from  ,VV 
to  iVs-  of  oxygen,  from  -j'-^Xo  ^^^,-  of  nitrogen,  and  from  -yi^ 
to  -^^  of  carbonic  acid.     Now,  all  aquatic  animals,  such,  tor 
example,  as  the  whole  class  of  fishes,  many  insects,  mollusca, 
vermes,  and  zoophytes,  and  several  aquatic  ova  of  land  animals, 
.are  constantly  producing  changes  on  this  air  contained  in  their 
natural  element.     Fish  act  upon  it  through   the  medium   of 
organs   familiar  to  every  one,   called  gills^    and   the  animals 
of  the  other  classes,  either  by  means  of  organs  like  the  gills 
of  fish,    or  of  tubes  like  the  trachea?  of  many  terrestrial  in- 
sects; or  by  a  structure,  too  minute  to  be  sicm,  existing  on 
all  parts  of  their  surface.     With  respect  to  tlie  alteration  which 
tliey  effect,  Mr  Ellis  has  quoted  a  variety  of  experiments  on 
different  kinds  of  fisi I,  nu^bcJes,  marine  tcstacea,  snails,  leeches, 
zoophytes    and   tadpolc-s,    in    which    it    was   f)und,    th^it   the 
water  in  which  these  animals  were  ))laced,  lost  a  part  of  Its 
oxygen,  and  received  an  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  while  its 
iiitrogen  remained  unaffected.     It  was  not  actually  demonstrated, 
in  these  instances,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced, 
exactly  equalled  tiie  oxygen  which  had  disappeared  ;  but  we  con- 
fidently inf*^r,  with  our  author,  that  tins  was  the  extent  of  the 
change.     Nor  have  we  less  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  tlie 
carbonic  acid  was  fonned,  by  the  combinatio]i  of  cnrlx)n  sepa- 
iTited  from  the  aninial  by  the  vitd  process  of  exhalation,  with 
ihe  oxygen  of  tlie  air  containcci  in  the  water.     And  here  we  can- 
not refrain  fiom  quoting  the  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  "which 
Mr  hUis  has  developed.     Ulie  experiments  of  Scheele  and  others 
had  shown,  that  water  po-sesses  a  superior  attractive  power  for 

D  4  oxygen ; 

composed,  we  presume,  by  Mr  INlacartney.  It  seems  to  us  superior 
to  aay  that  has  yet  betn  offered  to  the  public.  In  applying  the 
terms  Land  or  Terredrial  to  animals,  we  wish  them  to  be  undcr- 
ktood  as  desi^nailrg  those  which  are  killed  by  immersion  in  water,  in 
( ppcsition  to  the  jlqxiatic  cla^s,  or  such  as  die  merely  from  being  re- 
moved out  of  that  fluid. 
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CQcygcn  ;  and  that,  as  it  attracts  this  gas,  it  parts  with  its  car- 
bonic acid  ;  so  fhat  the  latter  never  cxceetls  a  certain  quantity, 
in  the  water  either  of  springs  or  of  rivers.  \ik1  hence,  payt 
Mr  Ellis,  *  tlie  noxioiis  gases,  formed  in  water  by  the  exercise 
^  of  the  animal  functions,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
^  bodies,  are  regularhy  expeUed ;  and  thus  the  air,  destined  to 

*  support  tlie  living  functions  of  aquatic  animals,  like  that  of 

*  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  is  maintained  nearly  in  an 
f  uniform  state  of  composition, and  purity. '     §  553. 

The  ex{)eriments  of  Hooke  am!  SpaJUinzani,  referred  to  by 
our  author,  prove,  that  the  order  of  zoophytes  called  Infusoria, 
fluch  as  the  animalcules  of  vegetable  infusions,  of  vinegar,  and 
of  stagnant  waters,  arc  killed  by  placing  these  fluids  m  a  va- 
cuum, or  stopping  them  up  closely  in  a  phial.  And,  in  the  ab- 
fience  of  any  direct  proof,  we  may  presume,  that^  like  other 
animals,  tlM»y  exhale  carbon,  which  combines  with  oxygen  ex- 
isting in  the  medium  in  which  tliey  live,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid. 

Lastly,  we  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  those  d^t^ched 
and  apparently  irritable  substances,  culled  Hydatid*,  so  fre- 
quently discovered  in  diseased  parts  of  other  anipials,  and  which 
might  with  propriety  be  constituted  into  an  order  of  zoophytes 
linder  the  na?ne  of  Parasitica,  act  in  a  similar  manner  upoa 
oxygen  contained  in  the  flmds  which  surround  tliem. 

Thus  Mr  Ellis  has  conductenl  us,  by  satisfactory  axperiment« 
luid  the  most  reasonable  analogies,  to  this  great  inference,  that 
every  individual  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  continually  exhaling 
farbon,  to  form  carbonic  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atniospheref 
or  of  the  air  existing  in  the  fluids  in  which  it  lives. 
,  We  should  now  willingly  have  followed  our  author  through 
the  various  stages  of  his  mtcresting  inquiries  into  the  Respira- 
tion of  Vegetables.  But  as  we  have  already  almost  transgressed 
owr  limits,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  such  remark^ 
on  hjs  researches'  in  this  department,  as  we  hopp  will  induce 
our  readers  to  consult  the  work  for  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Mr  Ellis  seems  to  have  abundantly 
established,  both  by  numerous  experiments  of  his  own,  and  an 
appeal  to  those  of  preceding  writers,  that  all  terrestrial  plants, 
whether  growing  in  absolute  darkness,  in  the  shade,  or  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  constantly  removing  a  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  substituting  an  exactly 
rquul  volume  of  eai-bonie  acid  ;--that  they  produce  this  change, 
by  emitting  from  their  loaves,  flowers,  fruits,  stems  and  roots^ 
by  a  process  like  animal  exhiilatioa,  carbonaceous  matter,  which 

combine*! 
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combines  -with  the  oxygen  of  the  surronndinsr  air ;  and  that 
this  fimction  is  essentially  necessary  to  their  vital  existence. 

But  it  is  also  shown,  tlmt  the  green  ports,  and  the  green 
parts  alone,  of  these  plants,  when  placed  in  the  light,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  are  exhaiinp^ 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  with  the  surrounding  oxygen,  are 
also  giving  out  a  portion  of  pure  oxygen  j — that  this  oxygen 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
existing  in  the  cellular  texture  of  their  green  parts ; — ^that  thig 
acid  appears  to  be  d^omposed,  by  the  chemical  acency  of  the 
solar  light,  which,  penetrating  into  the  cells  containing  it,  re- 
solves it  into  carbon  and  oxygen,  whereof  the  former  is  retain- 
ed, while  the  latter  escapes  tn rough  the  external  pores ; — and, 
finaOy,  that  this  process  is  not  a  constant  and  invariable  func- 
tion necessary  to  iife,  but  hn  effect,  in  a  manner  additional,  or 
stibordinate ;  for  a  plant  does  not  die  when  this  formation  of 
oxygen  has  ceased ;  and  it  may  be  found  to  occur  in  a  dead 
plant,  as  well  86  in  one  that  is  alive. 

It  was  this  production  of  oxygen  by  the  green  parts  of  plants 
exposed  to  lignt,  or  apparently  depending  on  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid,  whicn  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  almost  univer- 
fodly  maintained  since  the  time  of  Priestley,  tliat  by  an  admir- 
able provision  of  nature,  vegetables,  in  all  circumstances,  were 
continually  employed  in  purifying  tlie  air,  which  had  been  de- 
teriorated by  the  respiration  of  animals.  But  it  is  indeed  scarce- 
ly possible,  as  our  author  has  observed,  that  this  opinion  could 
have  obtained  such  general  regard,  had  not  physiologists  and 
chemists  obviously  satisfied  themselves  with  contemplating,  at  a 
distance,  the  beauty  of  the  Final  Cause  whose  existence  it  im- 
plied, instead  of  carefully  examining  the  facts  by  which  it  had 
been  suggested.  Mr  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  ques- 
tion thefr  accuracy  ;  and  to  show,  that  they  were  not  only,  even 
according  to  Fricstley^s  own  representation,  imperfect  and  con- 
tradictor}' in  thenjselves,  but  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ex- 
Eerience  of  Priestley's  cotemporary,  the  celebrated  Scheele.  We 
ave  plea«nire  in  quoting  tlie  sentiments  with  which  our  au- 
thor has  closed  his  exposition  of  tins  very  popular,  and  perhaps 
not  unnatural  error.  They  are  written  with  that  modesty  and 
candour,  which  we  wish  to  consider  as  virtues  inseparable  fix>m 
minds  tnily  intelligent ;  and  we  value  them  the  more,  that,  in 
physiological  discussions,  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  their 
occurrence. 

•  We  have  been  drawn  into  tliese  detailed  remarks,  not  from  any 
dttht  to  depreciate  Dr  Priestley's  labours,  but  from  the  circumstance 
#/*  tbeit  having  first  given  origin  to  the  opinion,  that  plants,  by  their 

vegetapon. 
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vegetation,  at  all  times  purify  the  air ;  and  from  a  consideration  of 
the  importance  which  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  them.  In  the 
experimental  sciences,  it  is  chiefly  by  die  successive  detection  of  each 
other's  errors,  that' we  gradually  advance  to  truth;  for  rarely,  in- 
<iecd,  does  it  happen,  that  human  sagacity  can  at  once  foresee  and 
appreciate  all  the  possible  circumstances  in  an  experiment,  which 
may  influence  and  control  its  result.  There  is,  therefore,  no  cause 
to  wonder,  that  this  illuslrious  philosopher  did  not  discover  those 
sources  of  fallacy,  which  the  more  advanced  state  of  science  has  a- 
lone  enabled  his  successors  to  point  out.  And  the  reflection,  that 
our  apparently  more  correct  views  may,  at  no  distant  day,  under* 
^▼o  a  similar  revision,  ought  not  only  to  teach  us  becoming  diffidence 
tn  our  own  opinions,  but  may  serve  to  check  that  rising  triumph 
■which  little  minds  are  sometimes  apt  to  feel,  v/hen  they  see  thus  ex- 
posed the  mistakes  of  superior  men. '     §  ^251, 

Were  the  excellent  remarks  nho  contained  in  the  following 
extract,  limited  in  their  reference  merely  to  tTie  subject  under 
tliscussion,  we  should  not  probably  liave  detained  our  readers 
by  inserting  them  j  but  they  are  of  much  more  extensive  appli- 
cation. Tliere  is  a  class  of  scJejitific  inquirers,  of  late  years 
rather  increasing  in  number,  who  seem  disjiosed  to  measure 
the  power  of  nian  by  the  extent  of  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions ;  who  would  damp  the  noble  ardour  of  philosophical  pur- 
suit, and  check  the  progress  of  discovery,  by  throwing  in  our 
path  every  obstacle  which  their  ingenuity  can  construct,  out  of 
the  crude  and  feeble  materials  of  vital  principles,  and  fnial 
causes,  and  ultiniate  facts ;  and  who  scarcely  scru})Ie  to  afllrm, 
with  a  confideiue  which  we  are  convinced  their  more  enlarged 
experience  will  induce  them  to  regard  as  unreasonable,  that  they 
have  already  attained  the  utmost  boundary  to  which  tlie  human 
faculties  can  reach.  Against  such  narrow  views,  our  author's 
observations  contiin  a  just  and  eloquent  appeal. 

•  But  there  have  been  writers,*  says  he,  '  who  rested  their  views 
of  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  vegetation,  not  so  much 
on  observation  and  experiment,  as  on  wliat  they  conceived  to  be  its 
necessity  in  the  general  economy  of  Nature;  and,  with  more,  per- 
haps, of  piety  than  cf  prudence,  and  certainly  with  a  •'  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge, "  have  represented  the  contrary  doctrine 
as  derng:.tory  to  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  a  calumny  against 
Nature  herself.  It  is  indeed  true,  and  it  is  among  the  most  gratify- 
ing truths  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  that  every  real  step  which  we 
make  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  serves  to  illustrate  the  skill  and 
wisdom  with  which  all  its  parts  are  contrived  to  advance  the  gene- 
ral purposes  <>f  the  whole  ;  but  of  this  whole  it  should  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  we,  "  as  yet,  see  but  in  part  and  as  through  a  glass» 
darkly.  '*  Heuce  imperfect  and  enoneous  views  of  the  order  of  nature 
may  be  often  taken,  and  false  conclusions  may  be  grounded  on  them; 

and 
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and  if  these  conclusions  be  afterwards  announced  as  examples  of  di- 
vine wisdonn,  and  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  authority  of  final  causes 
for  their  support,  the  history  of  science  abundantly  testifies  that  the 
▼ainest  conceits  of  fallible  man  may,  in  time,  come  to  be  worship- 
ped as  the  wisest  institutions  of  unerring  nature  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  employ  no  ordinary  portion  of  delicacy  and  caution  in 
pronouncing,  on  the  general  plans  and  purposes  of  Providence,  from 
the  little  and  partial  views  of.  nature,  which,  at  present,  we  are 
permitted  to  take  ;  lest,  in  the  effervescence  of  our  zeal,  we  de- 
grade the  wisdom  we  pretend  to  exalt,  and  prevent  the  designs  of 
the  goodness  wc  profess  to  revere.  With  respect  also  to  the  charge 
of  calumniating  nature,  he  surely  who,  by  assiduous  observation  of 
the  facts  which  she  offers  to  his  contemplation,  seeks  to  discover  the 
laws  of  their  connexion,  and  proposes  his  opinion  of  those  laws  as 
the  simple  result  of  his  inquiries,  may  be  regarded  less  as  a  calum- 
niator, than  he,  who  supplies  the  imperfection  and  deficiency  in  his 
facts,  by  the  suggestions  of  imagination  ;  and  confidently  imposes 
upon  Nature,  laws  and  conditions,  which  she  utterly  disowns  and 
aUdains.'     §§  531,  532. 

Since,  then,  it  appears,  that  plants,  as  well  as  animals, are  inces- 
santijr  converting  tlie  pure  part  of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid,  and 
since  it  is  aliJO  very  generally  known,  (hat,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
extent  of  thfs  deteriorating  process,  the  atmosphere  still  main** 
tains  its  uniformity  of  composition,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places;  it  is  natural  to  ask,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  means 
of  its  purification  ?  To  this  most  interesting  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, our  author  thinks  tliat,  in  the  pre-^ent  state  of  our  chemi- 
cal knowledn^e,  no  satisfactor}'  answer  can  be  returned. 

I^abtly,  Mr  Ellis  in  investigating  the  source  of  the  oxygen 
emitted  by  tlie  green  parts  of  plants  when  exposed  to  light,  has 
been  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  theories,  that  have  been 
sugjjested  in  modem  physiology:  That  the  various  colours 
which  adorn  the  vegetable  kingdom,  depend  on  the  varied  pro- 
portions of  alkaline  and  acid  matter  mixed  with  the  juiccj  of  the 
cdourcd  parts  of  plants :  That  green  and  yellow,  tor  example, 
are  always  produced  by  an  excess  of  alkali,  in  the  colourable 
juices  of  the  leaf  or  flower— and  all  the  sliadt^  of  red  by  a  predo- 
minance of  acid  ;  aiulthat,  in  parts  where  neither  acid  nor  alkali 
pretiominatc,  die  colour  is  white :  Just  as,  in  an  experiment  la- 
miliar  to  every  one,  we  convert  an  infusion  ofgrei^n  leaves  into  re<l, 
by  pouring  into  it  a  little  vinegar — or  an  infusion  of  red  Howers 
into  green,  by  a  few  drops  of  jxitass  or  ammonia  -  or  destroying 
llie  colours  of  both  infusions  entirely,  by  adding  the  alkali  and 
acid  in  such  pro|>ortion8,  as  that  they  shall  exactly  neuti'alize 
carb  other.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  presence  of  hght  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  production  of  colours,  in  various 

plants- 
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ElanK  Thus,  if  a  plant,  which  is  naturally  of  a  grfen  colour^ 
€  made  to  grow  in  total  darkness,  the  leaves  and  other  parts, 
as  they  unfold  tberaselvcs,  wiJl  appear  perfectly  white,  and  re- 
main so.  But  if  we  now  bring  this  etiolated  plant,  as  it  is 
called,  into  the  light,  the  blanched  foliage,  and  the^oung  leaves, 
as  they  expand  from  the  buds,  will  soon  acquire  a  yellow- 
ish tint,  which  will  gradually  deepen  into  a  green ;  and  this 
colour,  after  being  completely  formed,  may  again  be  made 
to  disappear,  by  retuiniuij:  the  plant  into  a  dark  place.  The 
etiolation,  or  blap.ching  ot  the  roots  of  celery,  and  of  the  inner 

Iiarts  of  cabl)ages  and  lettuces,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  same  . 
cind.  In  like  manner,  if  red  rose  ti*ees  are  carefiilly  secluded  , 
fi*om  the  light,  they  will  produce  flowers  almost  white ;  or  if  a 
portion  of  a  rijiening  peach  or  cherry  be  covered  with  a  piec^ 
of  tinfoil,  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  surface  will  become. per- 
fectly red,  while  the  covered  portion  will  exhibit  only  a  pale^  or 
straw-colour. 

Now,  in  all  these  instances,  our  author  has  sumested,  that 
the  light  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  colour,  merely 
by  modifying  the  proportions  of  alkali  or  acid  matter  in  tho 
fluids  of  tlie  part.     For  it  is  found,  that  the  blanched  leavea 
of  an  etiolated  plant  abound  in  carbonic  acid,  and  that  they ; 
not  only  contain  less  alkali  than  green  leaves,  but  tliat  this  al- 
kali exists  in  a  more  neutralized  state :  and  hei^ce,  according 
to  Mr  Ellis,  their  white  colour.     But  as  soon  as  the  plant  ig 
brought  into  the  sun,  tlie  chemical  action  of  the  solar  beam  begins, 
as  it  wouUl  seem,  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  existing  in  tlie 
white  parts ;  the  alkali  by  degrees  comes  to  predominate ;  and 
tlie  colour  of  the  leaves  is  observed  to  pass  gradually  into  a  full 
green.     Thus,  too,  a  reason  may  be  assigned,  why  tlie  green 
parts  alone  of  plants  placed  in  the  light  have  been  said  to  afford 
oxygen :  for,  in  fiictj  the  emission  of  oxygen,  and  the  prpduc^ 
tion  of  the  green  colour,  appear  both  to  depend  on  the  same 
pause — the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  5  so  that  we  cannot 
so  properly  affirm  tluit  tlie  green  parts  afford  oxygen,  as  that 
they  become  green  when  that  gas  is  expelled.     Again,  wLc^j,  in 
the  fall  of  die  year,  vegetation  begins  to  decline,  alkaline  matr 
ter  seems  Jess  abundantly  supplieo ;  wliile  bpoptjmeous  decom- 
position appears  actually  to  increftv^-e  the  quantity  of  acid  in  tfie 
jcavcs ;  and,  according  to  the  various  proportions  of  acid  >vhicl^ 
are  developed  in  tlie  leav^js  of  different  plaut?^  tjie  foli^e  ex- 
hibits those  various  shades  of  brown,  or  thpse  bright  tints  of 
yellow  and  red,  which  so  beautifully  diversify  an  autumnal  scene*. 
On  tlie  otlxer  jiand,  it  wpwld  s^em,  that,  lyhcn  the  sunbeams. 

^{her 
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chher  entirely  produce,  or  only  heighten  the  red  colours  of 
flowers  or  fruits,  they  produce  these  effbcts  by  some  chemical 
action,  which  favours  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  juices  of  the 
coloured  part. 

These  veir novel  and  ingneilioas  views,  so  consonant  with  the  n 
sual  simplicity  of  Nature's  operations,  are  unfolded  at  great  length 
by  our  author,  in  two  sections,  which  will  probably  appear  the 
iriost  generally  interesting^  in  his  Inquiry.  They  are  accompa- 
nied, also,  with  an  able  dij^guisitfon  on  the  causes  of  colour  ire 
bodies  in  general ;  and  on  the  analogy,  in  chemical  operations, 
between  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  and  the  two  species  of  invi- 
sible rays  in  the  solar  beam — ^the  chemical  and  calorific.  Of 
ifie  forrtier,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  Mr  Ellis  has  both  ap- 
preciated with  judgment,  and  contributed  to  confirm,  the  valu- 
able though  mucn  neglected  views  of  Delaval  and  Bancroft. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  grant  to 
our  author,  that  the  analogy  in  question  exists  to  the  extent  to 
wliicTi  he  has  endeavoured  to  trace  it.  We  do  not,  however, 
withhold  our  assent,  from  conceiving  that  there  is  any  defect  in 
the  reining  which  Mr  EHis  has  eniploved — for,  indeed,  if  the 
Aitk  he  h^  assumed  be  granted,  we  believe  the  condusions  ho 
has  deduced  from  them  are  altogether  unobjectionable — but  be- 
cause we  strongly  suspect  that  most  of  the  observations  on  the 
operation  of  galvanism  in  chemical  decompositions,  which  have 
liltely  been  6ra?red  to  the  Public  under  the  specious  names  of 
•  general  laws, '  and  *  statements  of  fact,  *  are  blended  with 
l^'potheses  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  observations  on 
the  respiration  of  aquatic  plants :  but  we  may  presume  that,  Uk^ 
aquatic  animals,  they  possess  the  power  of  producing  changes 
on  the  air  combined  with  the  water  in  which  they  grow,  similar 
to  those  which  terrestrial  vegetables  effect  on  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Prom  all  these  views,  therefore,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  the  author  of  ^e  volumes  before  us  has  satisfactorily 
established  this  important  general  truth  in  phflo^phy, — That  the 
chan^  which  all' animals  and  vegetables  arc  continually  produ- 
cing on  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  air  of  the  fluids  in  which 
they  live,  consists  sinjply  in  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
cfxygen  into  an  ecpial  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  by  die  ad- 
dition of  carbon  exhaled  from  the  living  organised  body. 

Arid  now  the  question  will  naturally  again  suggest  itself,  why 
lA  this  exhalation  of  carbon,  and  conversion  of  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid,  essentially  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  that 
A^emblage  of  phenomeoa  which  w(^  express  by  tlie  term  Life  ? 

It 
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It  is  pretty  bold,  we  thinks  in  any  physiologist  to .  undertake 
to  answer  such  a  question  as  this  j  and  indeed  it  is  plain  e- 
Jiough,  that  any  answer  which  human  genius  can  give  io  it, 
can  only  remove  our  uisunnouutible  ignorance  one  degree  far- 
ther back,  and  merely  reduce,  under  a  more  comprehensive 
denomination,  all  the  miscellaneous  phenomena  which  indicate 
the  inexplicable  combination  of  organized  matter  with  sensa- 
tion and  perception.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  all  that  Mr  Ellis  pro- 
bably proposes  to  attempt  in  tlie  succeeding  part  of  his  publi- 
cation, as  we  observe  that  he  only  announces  his  expectation  of 
being  able  to  trace  all  the  effects  which  are  observed  to  depend 
on  respiratioji  in  animals  and  plants,  to  the  agency  of  that  sul>- 
tile  or  calorific  matter  which  is  universally  Uberated  on  the 
conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  and  which  enters  in- 
to the  animal  and  vegetable  systems.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
anticipate  the  explanation  which  such  a  view  will  at  once  af- 
ford of  many  puzzling  and  obscure  phenomena :  we  need  only 
allude  to  two,  the  change  of  colour,  from  modena  to  scarlet, 
w  hich  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs  of  a  full  grown  person  j 
and  the  corresponding  change  which  the  blood  of  die  child  suf- 
fers, in  die  placenta,  within  the  mother's  womb.  In  both  in- 
stances, Mr  Ellis,  we  jiresume,  will  say,  caloric^  and  not  the 
absorption  of  any  gasy  is  the  agent  which  operates  the  change. 

Of  Mr  Ellis's  style,  we  have  nothing  to  observe  but  in  com- 
mendation. It  is  pure  and  perspicuous  diroughout.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  arrangement  of  his  work  is  susceptible  of 
improvement.  I'he  order  which  we  have  followed,  in  exhibit- 
ing a  general  view  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  is  nearly  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  Inquiry  it-clf^ 
The  author  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
arrangement,  a  principle  abnost  genendly  admitted,  it  is  true, 
in  physiological  writings^  but  admittcnl,  we  apprehend,  on  voiy 
insufficient  proof;  name]}',  that  zoophytes  and  ve^tables,  or 
the  lower  classes,  as  they  are  called,  of  organiztxl  bodies,  are 
the  most  simple  in  their  structine  ;  and,  therelbrq,  that  in  the 
investigation  of  any  general  function  in  the  economy  of  living 
beings,  we  ought  to  i  ise  gradually,  fiom  the  contemplation  of 
the  more  simple  properties  which,  it  is  presimied,  botlies  simple 
in  their  structure  possess,  to  the  study  of  the  complicated  phe- 
jiomena,  accompanying  a  more  complex  organization.  To  this, 
however,  we  would  reply,  that  in  man  die  phenomena  of  life 
are  exhibited  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  circumstances  tlie 
most  favourable  to  accurate  observation,  and  that  with  the  hu- 
man body,  therefore,  the  properties  of  every  other  forui  of  or- 
ganized existence  ought  to  be  compared  j  that  if  the  structure 
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of  the  lowest  classes  appears  more  simple,  it  is  only  because  it 
IS  more  minute;  and  that,  in  truth,  none  of  them  are  totally 
devoid  of  any  of  those  properties  which  seem  essential  to  life  in 
the  higher  classes, — although  our  senses,  even  when  aided  by 
the  most  powerful  instruments,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  individual  parts  by  which  these  properties  are  exer- 
cised. M.  Trembley  has  described,  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estirjg  and  best  written  memoirs  in  natural  history,  three  kind* 
of  fresh  water  polypes,  which  consist  merely  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  or  pouch,  oj>en  at  both  ends,  forine<l  of  an  extremely 
tJu'n,  transparent  skin,  in  which  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres,  or  vessels,  can  be  seen  ;  animals 
whichxan  be  cut  uito  slices  almost  in  every  direction,  and  each 
shce  becomes  a  perfect  polype ;  nay,  what  is  even  more  extra- 
ordinary, which  may  be  turned  outside  in,  and  still  continue  to 
live  as  well  as  before.  Yet,  these  singular  beings  exhibit  the 
most  unequivocal  indications  of  volition  in  their  various  mo- 
tions from  place  to  place,  either  to  expose  tljcmsclvcs  to  the 
pleasing  influence  of  light,  or  in  search  of  insects  often  larger 
tlian  themselves,  which  they  dexterously  entangle  in  their  arms, 
convey  to  their  moutb,  and  devour  with  the  utmost  voracity. 
Voluotar}'  motions,  like  these,  we  conceive  dependent  only  on 
the  previous  consciousness  of  sensations  and  ideas.  The  ap- 
parently insignificant  creatures  which  exhibit  them  have  ob- 
viously the  same  motives  to  action  as  our^^elves — the  love  of 
()leasure,  and  the  fear  of  pain.  But  sensation,  idea*^,  and  vo- 
ition,  are  phenomena  which  uniform  experience  has  taught  us, 
are  inseparable  from  a  nervous  sj'stem  ;  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  the  polype,  cannot  but  be  obvious.  In 
man,  these  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  parts  so  largo,  as  to 
be  observed  and  distinguished  with  accuracy,  both  in  fonn  and 
composition;  in  the  polype,  the  corresponding  organs  are  so 
minute,  that  they  are  wholly  imperceptible  to  the  quickest  eye. 
And  if  this  inference  be  just,  can  it  reasonably  be  maintained, 
that  simpliciiy  of  structure  is  the  most  distinguishing  chai-acter 
of  these  lower  animals  ?  For  our  own  parts,  so  strongly  are 
we  impressed  with  an  o|)positc  opinion,  that  when  we  comj>are 
these  two  extremes  of  organization,  and  reflect  on  the  nmch 

S cuter  difficulty  which  attends  the  construction  of  every  thing 
at  is  minute  in  the  works  of  art,  we  hesitate  which  to  regard 
as  the  more  wonderful  production  of  Incomprehensible  Power — 
the  obscure  and  dhninutive  Polype— or  Man,  tlie  lord  of  the 
creation.  \ 
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Abt.  III.  ETnntAOY  EKABH.  Eurividis  HeciJm  ad  fdcM 
Ma7iusa'ipforum  emcndaia^  et  hrevihts  Notis  Fmendatiomon  po^ 
tissivtum  llafiojies  reddentibixs  instrttcta.  In  Usum  Studiosce  Jit- 
vcfihttis.  Edidit  Uicardus  Poi-son  A.  M.  Graecarum  Litbm* 
rum  apiidCantabrigienses  Professor.    Loudini.     1808.     Svo, 

pp.  iio. 

T^HJE  present  edition  of  the  Hecuba  of  Eurij)ides,  t^ith  tlie 
•*•  preface  and  notes  of  the  late  Mr  Porson,  which  Is  said,  in 
the  tiVe-page,  to  have  been  printed  in  the  year  1808,  contains 
an  advertisement,  addressed  by  the  booksellei'S  to  the  reader, 
which  is  dated  on  the  ides  of  January  in  the  current  yeoo*.  That 
part  of  the  volume  which  Contains  the  text  of  the  poet,  and' the 
annotations  of  the  illustrious  editor,  was  actually  given  to  the 
world  in  the  year  specified  in  the  title-page.  Instead  of  the 
preface,  Mr  Porson  prefixed  to  this  im|>erlcct  edition  the  follow- 
ing brief  decimation  of  his  future  intentions. 

*  Monitum:  Quatuor  fabulis^  postquam  typis  repetita^  erlint, 

•  accedet  Praefetio  auctior  aliquanto  et  emendatioi*,  cum  In- 

•  dicibus  locupletissimis,  *  <* 

Mr  Porson  having  been  prevented  by  deatli  from  proceeding 
further  in  liis  design,  his  friends  have  completed'the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Hecuba,  by  reprinting  the  preface,  widi  such  addir 
tipns  as  Mr  Porson's  papers  enabled  them  to  make  to  it.  '  We 
iare  sorrj'  to  perceive,  that  the^e  additions  are  so  far  from  being 
considerable,  that,  if  thej  were  printed  separately,  they  woula 
iscarcely  occupy  a  couple  of  pages.  Every  scholar,  howe>'(% 
will  be  grateful  for  the  smallest  fragments  of  Mr  Porson^s  cnti- 
cal  writmgs.  Tlie  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  pmtlcular,  willing- 
ly embrace  the  opportunity  which  is  thus  afforded  to  theib,  of 
jdeliverinc  their  sentiments  on  some  of  the  principal  doctrines 
propounued  in  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba.  They  take  for  crant- 
^,  that  every  reader  of  this  article  is  too  well  acquainteu  with 
tliat  classical  and  original  production,  to  requirc  a  regular  ana- 
lysis of  its  contents,  or  a  formal  demonstration  of  its  merit. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  tliat  the  preface  to  tlie  Hecuba  o- 
riginally  appeared  in  tlie  year  1797;  and  that  the  supplement^ 
the  length  of  which  is  four  times  that  of  the  original  preface, 
was  added  in  the  edition  of  1802.  Tlie  principal  hei*o  of  the 
piece,  altliough,  after  the  example  of  the  heroes  of  many  tra- 
gedies, he  is  not  produced  upon  the  stage  until  tlie  second  acjt, 
IS  the  learned  Gotdried  Hermann;  whom,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Mr  Porson  appears  to  have  considered  rather  ^  a  ner- 
sonel  enemy,  than  as  a  literary  antagom'st.  Almost  e\er\  line 
of  Mr  Porson's  supplement  contains  an  allusion  to  some  blunder 

2  committed 


committed  by  the  above  mentioned  learned  persen,  in  one  qr 
vther  of  two  works,  the  titles  of  which  nmybe  seen  ip  the  note.  '* 
Whoever  wishes  thoroijghly  to  understand  the  preface  to  Mr 
Porson's  edition  of  the  Hecuiia*  ought  *  to  devote  his  (Jays  ami 
nights' '  to  the  study  of  Mr  Hermann's  edition  of  the  same  tra- 
i^eoy.  Those  persons  wno  possess  both  editions,  will  do  well 
in  binding  them  in  one  volume;  lidding,  if  they  think  proper, 
the  Diatribe  Extemporalis  of  the  vehement  and  injudicious 
.Wakefield,  and  the  excellent  strictures  on  Mr  Parson's  Hecuba 
nnd  Mr  Wakefield's  Diatribe^  which  appeared  in  the  Montldy 
Review  fot  1799,  and  which  are  Well  known  to  be  written  by  n 
^mletna^,  to  wnolix  Greek  literature  is  more  indebted  than  to 
any^ther  iivii|g- scholar. 

The  greater  part  of  the  original  preface  relates  to  the  Use  of 
finapfs^  in  tragic  si^arii.  Should  any  scholar  of  the  nineteenth 
jrcntujry  yentut*e  to  maintain  the  admissibility  of  an  anapest,  not 
•inclu4^t  in  a  proper  name,  into  any  place  of 'a  Greek  tragic 
scnariiis  except  tne  first  foot,  he  woidd  assuredly  be  ranged 
wi^h  f  ho«e  pep^ns,  if  any  such  persons  remain,  who  deny  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  or  tne  circulation  of  the  blooih  Before 
the  appearance  of  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  critics  were  divid- 
^  j^ntjp  two  sects  upon  tjiis  subject;  the  more  rigid  of  which 
!excluded  anapests  trom  all  the  even  places ;  whereas  the  other 
admitted  them  promiscuously  into  any  place  except  the  last. 
Mr  Porson  (p.  6)  with  his  usual  strictness  In  attributing  the 
onerit  of  discoveries  and  Improvements  to  the  right  oWnei's, 
inenuons  an  obscure  hint  of  the  true  doctrine,  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  preface  to  Morell's  Thesaurus  Grteae  Foheos.  By 
,how  little  effect  that  hint  was  followed,  may  he  judgeil  from  the 
foliating  words  of  the  learnt*d  Hermaim  (M.  p.  150),  M'hich 
have  been  published  about  fifteen  years. 

*  A  trisyllabis  pedibus  tragici  Grax^i  maxime  abstinucrunt, 

*  -quamquam  etiani  in  pari  sede,  swl  admodum  raro,  sinnpa^stus 

*  iuvenitur.     Idque  et  Hcphtestio  notavit,  et  nuper  Brunckius 

*  defcndit  ad  Sojih.  <Ed.  CoL  371.  11G9.  Huloci.  491,     Vido 

*  JpAchyW  Prom.  353.  354,  ' 

The  fine*  of  JEschylus  quoted  in  this  antediluvian  passage, 

*  VOL.  xjx.  NO.  37,  E  are 

*  •         -  .        '        ' 

— — ■ ; » 

•  Godofredi  Hermanni  de  Metris  Poeiarum  Grrecorum  et  Roma' 

norum  Libri  ///.  IJpsuv.  1796.  Euripidis  Hecnba,  God<)fredi  Het' 
wauni  ad  earn  et  ad  R.  Porsoiii  notas  yfnitimdver<,{t)nes.  lApsiiF.  I WX). 
In  <lUr  citations,  we  distinguish  these  two  works  by  the  letters  M 
and  H.  In  Justice  to  Mr  Hermann,  we  ate  bound  to  declare  cur 
lictief,  that  he  has  long  been  sensible  of  the  numeroui  errois  <.£  diC5« 
early  ptD^uctions* 
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are- commonly  read  as-ibllovs :  *£iuir«rnnspvM  w^  filat  yuylnyy, 

Tu^i»<»  «^»»,  nrtr  •(  Brnrni  (mh.  Acccrd)|lg  to  Brupck,  IQ  hi* 
(lutc  oil  V.  265.  H^fK^iori  Krlberf  poftassH  jioeta  btmmiUfVtt.vei 
i^Ml^.  .11)6  readily  itunfftU^itr 
jitjliir  v^iatkn  in  £^ip,  HcK- 
II  ,iry»)*i..  The  edi^io^  tr^fi  Al- 
■acmpitt.     But'  ttw  Attic»  alv^ys 

lawuw  cdition-of  ./Gschylas  read* 
Id  Ess  proper^  akcred  Jo  i«*rty 
:ion,  tfie  ntBtmiiig.  TCTseis  thut 

IS  to  pi 

nnlowfiil  anape^ts  which  aic  tobefitui 
of  tl^  tt^<;utcst  we.  sliall  content  oi 
our^  retidcni  tho^  which  occur  in  Rnf 
being,  thirteen  in  number.  *  It  m 
Bf  Dock  is  a  ^trcfltioM  (}i:£.-n^r  ot'.,ani 
Kaye .  rcgiH^i^  witit  CDBipaauw,.  ps 

'MsiP''  ■ "  •'     '    ■       '■■  ■         '  -■ 

Cm.,  IjT.  248,  K«M>,m(ii(  ni  ifuif*  ierifimt-,/^. .  .iixPonW 
^.  11)  reads  >|Mfv-  CEd.  CoL  971.  Nw  f  w.iiwiTftt,.:*^*''*?^ 
C^,  (f«S  "^'np!  A!d.).ffai(.  llw  tr«  raadi^,  iU)u«(i/l^,.  Jwd 
bqeti  proposed  bs  TwP*  b**^  t^  lorntioned  is  &wii«Ws'  note. 
Il>id.  hOH^  X^ik  W  «'  wii.  =c.WMi,  «i  ri  «l  ««i,,  .*i.  ^,)  ««^ 
Hcroalao  the  true  reading,^, tijw«{t>,  hUcIi  ia- fwMshi^<bjr 
^uidiLs  WM  li)own  to  Bruiurk^  but  tjid-  not  .Qwet  witii  hk  Rpf 
probation.  Uid.  1 169.  'c  ff/?.™*'.  ir^Wi;*  «fn(  w.  ti,  3"  wt*i:vn- 
Head  with  Heath,  *fi  fUMn,  *««.  Aw*  !?li».  K.A***f»4t,,«W 
•pfByi  *i  ^  aliwi.  Rfr  Porson  {ad.  Med,  139.  -1*0.  ;».  17)  rcMii* 
apvyi.  liiid.Wl.  Hwt^ytftin  'iU^ntt  inxifm^  .{brxft^  ^^tL)  mtm,- 
KuBtathius  reads  ifj^v,  as  Mr  Porson  observe*  (p.  19).  Ibid. 
5l9.  Ov  fW(r«t^_nul'.  i  am.ti-  x>tm  (•  Mrt>i«>  ytif/.)  liut.  The 
ni(Uiuscript»  do  iiotagr».  Teach.  ii9i.rit  ^  >Mtiw«*,  tS>  U 
tHnr/t^.f^iy^.  Ikad  i»  itlk  Toop  1^  K  vnrMffln.  Mr  WekefieU 
proposed  wfy.imr^iiv  which  reading  Mr  Erttinll jiiBdy  deno- 
Jninatea  hmriUUet-makdiinm.  Ibid.  717.  Xiiffm  wytimrrty'xfii 
•S  C***«'#'J*'''')  *- **!^'  Mr  H«B«l{reo*5  x*«(  •*'' *h^-     Aj.' 

^"-■-•.'•-  ■•^"-  " ■"'*- 

-i"  Oitce..(«^l,  .Tcbag  ledva  Be~i)MM$OB,  that  in  this  nd'  other' 
eniuneifttioai  of  the  same  nature,  we  by  fto  meaas vidi  tha  nader  w 
wtr'OBtir  icti»arac)"tf.onr  twmliiMiW!,'  This  article  «onid  hate 
keeir«iU  more  imperfert,  i£  aa  aecidcnul  delay  in  the  puhlicaiioa 
•f  It  had  MH  anabkd  m  (o.  i»pp*y  trrerat  on'onoaa,  and  to  oorwst 
toany  wTotat  - 1   '.■,...     l..  ■  _.     ;  ■ 


5M;  <>;•  £*  tivMii  lent  t9tH  t^yniW  ii^e*  "Sevctal  ¥e&dings  bl^tliis 
♦efse Bue  fliAittoncd  bjr Mr  Porson  (p.  lOi  n,'6S),  \iHto  ap)^eaIi, 
16^  hesltfite' between*  4!^iNf4  lAinr'  £f  aii4  •**  *  r»*'i^'  **.  .  Perhrfp* 
the  ^-poet  Wrote,  O&t  jtr  yUft^  J(»  f^K  tvytni  Awiif.  f  JbidJlOB. 
The  convertibility  bf  tttmd  v^c,  of  which  we  shiAl  nave  oc'qisia^ 
to  gii^  tnoi^  than  otie  instance  in  th6  course  df  this  atlibte,  'ii 
Mc^fttionfd  h^  Mf  Pdrson  fn  his  note  dn  Mecl.  1083^  and  els^ 
i(At^. '  W§  db  nbt  object  to  Heathls  ^nfienldatidn,  &vm  y>2ii 

•ex«(.     Phil.  4^1.  Ttto^f)^  <n  9if^4d«,  xmi  ti*  to^sy,     Mr  Pofsbn^ 

as  <we  are  infenti^,  read  ^K^iO^,  i.  Ibid.  1288.  toft  ^;  •vk 
li^iiin^t/f  h>i9yfit$M.  Mr  Fbrson  (p.  12)  proposes  J^'  •^»  or  i{» 
without  the  negative  pardde.  The  lattc^  emendation  a][)pcara 
to  tts  t6  b^  pr^fcrifcle. 

•  A  tragic  t^Mrhts^  ficeordin^  to  Mr  jPbrsbn  (]p.  20>^  BSmiU 
M  iathbtisiHto  uny'^Iace )  a  tribrach  ihtb  vcay  place  Except  the 
dtxhi  lt^(te^N!^^lm>  tibe  fim^  thitd  and  fmhi  a  dabtyl  into 
Ihe '  first  hnd  dilitl ;  *tfnd  ^n  anapest  into  the  *firSt  alon^.  S6 
that  Mk^  %kt^%iit  of 'ihfe  'stnimus  fe  cababte  df  five  diR^nt 
ibliAnst^^tflfhl^df  >ibur$  ^e  fifth  6F  ttiree;  the  secbiid  and 
fourth  of  two ;  and  the  sixth  of  only  one.  Two  nundred  irfid 
ftrqr'cfiffilt^t  Ve^ri^^  6f  th6  senarhu  'may  be  prodtfted^  with* 
out  «^loyili^  M^  combination  of  feet  uniailmorised  bv  Mr 
P6#Boii^9Ytde;  Thie'ti'a^  poets,  ho'ireva*,  do  hot  bflcn  admit 
mkm  thiin  t^  frisylhbic  tbet  into  tlie  saiiie  verse ;  and  tiev^; 
if  our  bbsclrvatlon'  be  vcdQrote,  tnore  than  three.  The  admis- 
sjdri  of  ofiOfiefitSi  infeathe^second)  third,  fourth*  and  fifth  places^ 
aqd  <lf  dAct^b  infC6  the  fifth  place,  increases  the  varices  of  the 
comic  serutrhts  to  aevenr  hnndred  and  ten.  Hie  numbct  would 
be  elevcir  hmidr^  and  t#enty-five,  if  four  hundred  akid  filteea 
eombinalions  were  not  f^jected,  because  they  exhibit  a  tfibVach' 
or  o'dnetyl  inmiediately. before  an  anapest;  * 

E  2  No 

t  tTbis  mode  of  exhlt»iting  the  double  it  Is  one  bf  Vbt  xholt  &e- 
quenu  The  fcfllowing  corrections  are  submitted  to  the  judgineht  of 
our  r^dtirs.  ^schylw  Cho^ph.  854.  oS^h  f {i»*  if  %>i4^*  h  %e«- 
v>tf^ufqf...SQpb.  EL  dlS.  'aaa'  •!»  ^:  in  ^oft^  M^  p^  !pfX<7 


'£AirH  y^^  kM»  2x^  jlir*  i^M^li^r'^AfK*    Read,  £Aiitt  JT  «2»U  2»;^» 
i0Ok\.  tiffiS*  o  CO  -Kmi*  Jim*  y^  4^>  Ir  (>u^»  «p.     Herc«  188;.  iK- 

,^  iTbat  41  H^ch  coml)inatlpns  at^  to  be  t>Meeted»  ^mtrfurit  distifiet* 
\\  Itaogbt  bj  Diiwes  ia  tl^  year  1745.  In  me  year  17l3»  Hsft  ptiX 
fa^uet  qf  this  4epart0ieo(  cf  cntkitm  proposed  the  foUowbg*  tersel 
«i  legitimate  Knarit't  in  tha  Second  edition  Of  his  Emendations  rf 
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No  regular  tragic  senaritiSt  of  whataoever  (eei  il  is  composed-, 
can /possibly  exhibit  two  ^ort  syllables  enclosed  between  tw^ 
long  ones,  p^*  .more  than  three  long,  syllables,  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  a. short  one.  ,  A  mogiei^'s  CQPsideration  )vill  satisfy 
the  reader,  that  all.sit^h  coipbinations  c^  syllables  a^  absokite^ 
ly  incompatible  with  the  structiife.  of  the  yers^  The  in^bilitjf 
tp  employ  four  or  more  long  syllabi^  together,  is  productive  pf 
»o  little  practical  inconv^i^ence^  tl^at  the  tragedian^  appcisr  to 
have  acquiesced  in  it  without  difficulty.  Tb«  inadmissibility  of 
two  short  syllables  enclosed  bctweeir  two  long  ones,  is  a  much 
lUore  serious  grievance.  ,  Mirny  persons  of  great  ejnijience  havQ 
had  the  misfortune  (o  bear  names  constituted  in  that  ubaccom"* 
modating  form.  Such  were  -^45ialeu8,  Andromache,  Andro-j 
lOedo,   Amigoney   Antiope,   JJellerophontjps,   JHLermiooe,  Hip** 

f)odamia,  tl^psipyle,  Ip^iigenia,  Laodamia,  Laomedon,  Pene^ 
ope,  Protesilaus,  Tiresia^r,  and  a  great  niany  more  ^.equa| 
fame.  .  Although  al|  t^cs^  persons  were  admirably  ^udifiea  faj 
their  names,-  as  well  as  by  their  actions,  to  shine  in  c^c  poetry, 
unhappily  not  one  of  tlieip  i^  capable  of  being  mejittoned  by 
name  in  a  tragic  senarius  qomposed  in;  the  rc^uloi'  jriannerV 
There  is  iJsp  another  class  of  persons  nqt.altt^geiner  so  unforfu* 
nate,  whose  njones  aVe  ej^cluded  only  in  .some  of  the  oblique* 
cases :  as  ,riippolytus,  Neoptolemus,  (EnomaiiSi  Talthybius^ 
&c.  In  favour  of  afl  such  pt^rsous,,  and  perhaps  of  tlje  names 
of  places  which  are  formed  in  tlie. same  manner,  the  ti-amc' 
poets  occiisionaUy  transgress  the  ordinary  rules  of  their  versifi-( 
cation.  Proper  names  which  cannot  enter  the  aenarius  in  the' 
regnlur  wav,  are  a<lmitted  into  it  in  two  different  nijimners.  Th<* 
first,  of  which  Mr  Pprson  has  not  spoken,  consists  ii)  substi- 
tuting a  choriambus  in  the  place  of  the  ^idipoHa  ot  the  versc^ 

Tlii« 

•   ,  r 
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Menander  and  Philemon :    P.  30i  '£j  irrM^t'cv  yu^  u^'^ot^p  ^Oio^iftfif 

wuifVn      P.  33*   *A;ti^«mg«5*  ?<xA«Vat '^et^  fr^m  ju«ti5«'.      We  have  justlKK 

ticed  the  continual  coldfusion  which  subsists  between  yi^  and  ^6% 
In  the  year  1796,  the  nse  of  a  tribrach,  although  not  of  a  dactyU 
before  an  anapest,  was  defended  ^bj  the  learned  Hermann.  Thre^ 
only  of  the  thirteen  instances  which  h^.  prodoces  (M.  p.  l,/)8),  ap» 
peir^to  be  capable  of  creating  any  difficulty.     Aristopa.  Acli.  927. 

Ao)i  fi6i  ^d^urif,   it   ttvth  £>^nV«?  0i^d,  *'Qtrjrt^  «£^«^>,   iV«»  fctj  Kxrecy^  0i^*-- 
^lfK«      For    iiit  fth  Kecruyff  read   Kdt  ^n  Hxrety^.       Nub.  662.   'O^Sh   «t 
^*OCWf  t  Vijf  Ti'^ijAl««i»  x9iXi7i  'AAi«T^vev«  xxrii  TfltvTo,  Kcit  rof   u^ifu.      A, 

sau««^«tbry  correction  does  not  occnr  to  us.     Pac.  246.  'la»  Miyct^l 

Miym^\'^f  Mr^^i'4/f0^' «ur<W«,  *Ax«{c6ir«rr<t   Ktirtcfti^vmntvfU9»,      tn  ad- 
ditioQ  to  the  tribrach  before  the  anipest,  we  suspect  that  tlie  passrvu 
iense  pf  Imr^r^*^^  M  destitute  of  authority.     We  read :  'l*'  Msv^^jj^r' 
^;  l;r<«T^/'<Jrif^'  «vr/x»,  'A'jrstidTXfTti  x«T*^«ftvTT«rsof<iyei. 


isn.       '     '  Parson's  Heciiba.  jB^ 

This  practice  lias  been  adopted  by  -^chylus  ih  two  well  kno\ni 
instances.  Theb.  4f94f,  ^'^mrtftXiwrof  r;^Jj^*  ««}  fciyvif  rvwoi.  Ibia^ 
S5S.  Um^hMfiuuH  'a^('  i  Ss  TdiotV  M^,  The  only  other  instance 
of  this  license,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  produced  from 
kplay  of  Scmhoclesby  Pr;sciau  (p.  1528):  *AX(pw*i3w4ey,  ^r  «  yii>- 
tiviii  'vMfri^^  The  second  and  more  nsuaj  mode  of  introducin«T 
proper  n'ames  of  this  form  into  jrfie  terse,  consists  in  admitting 
the  twoshoci^llabics,  and  the  follojving  long  syllable  of  the 
proper  name,  as  one  foot,  into  the  second,  third,  rourtli  or  fifth 
place  of  the  verse.  We  have  not  observed'  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  this  practice  in  the  8ur\iving  plays  of'^schylus. 
Theb.  575.  'J^Xnit  t  it^trrci^  ftAniu  A^l***<**'  (pronoimced  *A^- 
iptm^  fiitoh.  Sophocles  and  turinides,  howevei^,  will  furnisli 
Examples  in  jgreat  abundance.  In  the  Orestes  jCkt  Euripides,  the 
name  of-  Hermionfe  occurs  hi  a  senarius  ten  times.  In  nine  of 
these  iiWuibes,  the  ahapest  occupies  the  iburth  place  in  th^ 
teraew  vThis  last  drcumstance  is  m  a  great  measure  the  natural 
conseqoenee'Of  the  predilection  of  the  tragic  poets  for  the  pen- 
thominieral  ctesura.  • 

We  have  jbme  doubts  whfethcr  the  tramnliims  ever  extended 
this  license  tp  patjronymics.  We  are  not  af  present  able  to  re- 
coHect  any  aittlidrity  for  tlic  following  emendation  proposed  by 
Mj  Porsnii  (p'.  $H)\    iSoph.  Phil.  1333.  ^AwXu^riiOkiF  h  r«»  xc^' 

A  few  senarii  may  be  Ibiind,  which  cdnftiin  anapcsts  in  some 
of  the  four  middle  places,  compose^  of  tlip  three  first  syllables 
of  a  p^-opor  liame.  Most  of  the  foHowjriff  instances  are  borrow-- 
ed  from  Mr  Pbrson  (p.  S4^  S5)  $  aVid  their  number  Js  so  small, 
Aat  wo  do  not  l^esitate  to  consider  t^idn  as  corrupt,  although 
we  do  not  pretend  to  correct  iheih.  Soph.  Aj.  1008.  *H  x^y 
TiXtifUff^  «  vhi  9r«Tjj^,  \^U  •*  &f^*  I'lic  reading  ot  this  verse,  as 
Mr  Porson  observes,'  is  nncertain.  '  The  different  readings, 
witli  tii^  autliorities  on  wliidi  they  depend,  niay  be  seen  iu 
Ihiincfe's  liote.  The  anapest  may  be  avoided^  by  iiddpting  the 
emendatJori  of  Toup  :  'h  Wv  ^t  Ti^«^f,  «*«  flratn!^.    'PJiil.  793.  S 

^iT>M  rr^tf n)A«r«fi^  ^Aytifitfiff,   Z  Mfy(A»f,   «•«;   ifi  tin  ^«t/,      Mr  Hcr- 

riiaim  reads'  (H.  p.  Ixii),  H^  if*  *Ayti^i^ni  xut  Miylxwf,  An  ^v. 
In  all  iTTol>jd)ility,  Mjr  Hermaim  litis  long  hi^w  coiivincetl,  that 
the  first -anri  fifth  fpej  of  this  yerse  are  such  :i«  Sophocles  ne^ 
ver  exliibitiid.  llio  poet  hiiglit  haye  written,  if  he' had  thought 
proper  to  lio  so,  iAi^ha^',  ' Xytt^ifiwf  r$;  *5f  £9  taf  k^^*  Eurip. 
C>r,  459.  *A^atk$^n9f  Mtn^^  Juf^ti^tt^  iSi  Zti/;cm  ^(if  nftSi^.  If  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  woi'd  MwiAoi,  perhaps  we  ougirt  to  read,  Mi>i- 

A«i',  mwmki^o^ia^      IfAu  Aul.  1  168.  '£xi»fl#  MtfbiM^  ««  Xtififi.  xuXef  yt^ 

SiiTihim-,  is  TMi  obvio!i*i  <'orrection  ;  but  we  ^u^pecf  that  Eu- 

K  l'»  rJjMd(.:$ 
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/^4«rl«v  iBfuininM  tuiw.  The  intei^ediate  stqa  between  y  a^h.  and 
yfvff  is  y  2Nk*  rtMtff  for  S^fvf  ecqurs  ia  Athenaeum  ijPv^^'^*  ^)i 
The  modem  ediliom  of  Euripides  rea^i  jmXiv  y«,  w,  &c.|  wjbi<^ 
readins  we  do  not  presume  ijiihtly  ip  abrogate,     Hei.  86»  "o.f 

^wk'  f$u    Here.  220.  ""Of  ih  Mivi«ir«  ir«hri  }U  ^;^  f*«V/«    Reao^ 

T«|r  Mr  Hennann  reads :  Miru  )2  ^ftryii^  ly  #;^>f»|MM^  $^  '€^ 
iMi^friii^  r<if  y  5fl^iMri?^^/>if»  Uiifoi^tuiMitdijt  tUp,  first  ^HablfC 
of  niix»9fM  is  ]oD|i^.  Tlie  following  ai;rwgeioent  i^  at  le^st  ^^c^ 
empi  firooi  any  yiolgtion  of  the  metre:;  Hiu^  V 1^  ^^i^t  ^mj[,  o 

fi  4t(VYify  occur  in  the  Troodes,  v^  5.73,  The  jf^^  ^ .  i^ 
aised  as  in  Iph.  AuL  73*  M^  ^»  tif$Jiti9,  fvi^  <^v#f  Afl^yi^^ 

We  form  the  some  jiidgment  of  those  vetse^  in.  which  ^^ 
thrc^  last  syQables  of  f  proper  name  of  four  pri  ^vf;  ^Ib^ht^  nft 
vsed  as  an  amplest  without  necessi^^    .^Bacb*/From.^8S9.  x<^ 

'^Sfyifftm^\  *U^K  KuOtimvM..  This  is  not  ^  £c»l:  ipstauce^  as  w^e 
believe  the  first  sylhUeof  %ittis  to  bo  short*  '  It  is,,  indee^* 
sometipies  made  long  for  the  convenience  of  the  metre,  like  tlie 
first  8^Ila|de  qf  'It#x^  or  ifi^^n.  It  it  short,  however,  in  t^o 
JHicenisfeaer  of  Euripides,  v.  %i6,  whet^  the  words  *ii»m^»f^^  cor- 
respond with  &«  f  i^ixfmrt  in  the  antis^ophe.  In  mosf^of  the 
editipiis,  the  first  svllalde  of  tm  ia  iiQpf(!^rly  ^drc^DdciiL^d. 
Eurip.  Or.  1654.  «c  2!^»&r«i  "^un^rikii/m  ,ym^^^i9^\m  yft^  xwtk 
The  word  Ni*fm^A<iMf  ia.eoramonly  read  in  th^  trag^die^  ^s  if.it 
wiere  )vrittcn  NovrrA^^^M^ .  In  the  present  verse^  however,  if  the 
common  reading  be  cocn^t,  the  contraction  of  the  two  first 
i^yOabiea  does  not  take  phice..  We  suspect  that  one  loqg  sylla- 
iSie  or  two  short  syllabi^  have  been  omitted  after  ^Vu^l>^u 
Iph.  Taur.  ^25.  ^fm^tUmi  'imwMfumf,  Oififtmpt  ^^idm.  Uoad  Ohi^ 
fMtv  1^*^,  from  Pindar,  Olymp.  I.  H^.  The  same  variety  qc- 
curs  Mied.^5.    HndnH56^.  A<TfjMi»  ii  mp  fi^si  t#  >^f  ifim^mf^* 

.  t«v^aii*A#»  fnAr.     We  should  prefer  Tf¥^in)^  mu    Tro.  J  i26»  Ai» 

.  TOf  y  «riiKS'«^  K^^^i^iftH,  MMifiti  rtfmt  Hn>JuH  mui^ut  («^«(^. ;    Ion. 
^267.  '£»  >fi«  vAf^  ^  *'C^*^  Ja^ifni  jr«iw  J  *E^x^»«h  >t.  ^V^ii 

>ti!K^*'^  i^iMi^    Perhaps  we  ouffht  to  riuio  ^t^txJku*^  yt,  u^^ 

^tt^lieiiig  undorstot^.    £L  4f.  l^ti^iM  )i  t^  »^hwt'  b  *4iyiii}*  ;^<L 

I\)rlAiAArreadiMUl.  \ 

'    -^^  foBowing  verses*  |x^y  also  be  considered  as  iq-  som^  de» 

gxee.  licentious.     Eiirip.  Hetc.  2.  *A^«y  'A^irigMry',  iy  ^aa«mm 

irvT^     /i^lW*  701.  £«(  mott^f  Jx&f  *Af(L^it^vmf  tfyt  *xf'      T^^^  seCOnd 

IQrllaU^ 
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syflable  of  *A/K^ir(v^  is  not  neccssarOj  shorty  and  is  lengthened 

^ore  thhn  once  iri^the  same  p|ay.  . 

As  the  tn^e  triiiieicr  iambic  admits  aitapests  when  they  are 

itaincd  ui  proper  names,  do,  it  wncut  unnrasonalAe  to  sup- 

10,'  that'tlje  ti-agic  trtninieter  trochaic' admits  dactjk.an  sirtii- 

If  circumstances,  and  Tor  the  same  retison;    Tlfe  Airty-^two 

tra^edle^  liowevtr,  afford  bnty  two  exaAijideB  of  thb  practice^ 

fcbm  of  idirch  areprribably  corrupt:  Eunp.  Iph;  AM.  882%  E/V 

V2(***rHW«»  '£At»«<%«rrH  T^f  ^nTr^^im.  WH.  l»3&.  itim^  "£A^««c, 
ft^ti^  X  Hw^fMnn  fS  iTM  im^f.  Read  ^^t^  ^  Mii(|((«2i^r:i .  With 
r^rd  to  tonece^&ary  dac^b  in  tli!s  mctrd,  it  mm  be  ohlcrv^, 
that  thd^  kre  liable  to  the  same  ol^cctions  aa,  ^Aeceesary  «na~ 
pests  fit  Umbic 'V€*rso6,  together  with  the  additional  obje^'on, 
that  thoy  tTrerjdfiv^ded^brtween  tw6'  wonds.  -Mr  ftirson  (p.  2  J) 
produces  tbtde  examples  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  ftrst  alone 
desisrves  ittfi*  cjonsideratlon.    Eurip.  Or.  1 553.-  SI  y^  'A^«vf 

itM^  iim  ^wjt*  mmmf^Au  '  Tho  obnoxious  verse  i»  tiuis  cbcrebtcd 
*y  theleafncd^Heiltiahn  (H.  p.  bdv)r  tifif^  V  if^.^tJU^  ir». 
hOm  Tfl  th  £^)(ihiW  ^  Iff  this  verse,  the  rh^rthm  is  violatdd  by 
"^e  tribracli|  ^ft^eh  b^ns  on^the  Iast«^lfable  of  a  Wordof^n<>i:e 
^an  one  syllable.  '  *We  sui^ect  that  th^  word  lha«^  ha6  creift 
into  ike  \ext  fhyht  afi  ihterlinirar  gloss,,  and  ^at  the  poet  wrote, 

a(yyw«v  V*  ^^  T^W  **  f4»  retk  ^vA^sirtii  *fUi.  .  This  tod.  pf  r«rTK 

is  notrai^.''  So  Ettrip.  Hippol.  14"04f»  ni<^i^«i!f»  im»'#i»  n«rf.TffVij» 
Ivri^if;  Ei'ery  pet^on  ^^onverimt  with  Gr^ek  MSS.  is:  aware 
hbw  6lteft'^i*<^eif  lignites  supplant  the  words  which^jarein- 
i^detf^totcpresent  them.'  Se^,  for'^iiistancev  Eurip. ' Med.  5F. 
'where  ftftf  Votiati  has  restored  liwrWm  instead  of  M^W,  and 
Ari^oi^ • -PMf.  tl7S,  ¥diere  all  the  editions  read  UXffuxH  instead 
of  ^.     'ltlr'Porson*6  second  instance  of  a  divided  dactyl  is 

1{)b.  Aui.  Sef ;  O;,  ir^^r  £^  )i<^*r   il«r«i3W  mSift  ^A«f«4c  £«K^i  ^f2(//) 

irAyyiyi(c2^Ni.  'fhe  true  rtoding,  >m|»  yi  AmttuSU  iwrt^^rwhich  is 
exbibftcd  in  one  MS.,  and  is  mentioned  with*  approlinnon  by 
Mr  Porson,  has  lately  been  admitted  into  the  text  by  Mr  Gais* 
ford;  ^fht  suppression  of  the  Verb  aft6r'4y  renders  the  introduc- 
tSon  of  yf  almost  indiV-pensably  ncce^ary.  IVe  third  tnsliance  is 
fr^m  tte'samc  play,  t;354.  'c^  7  mm>4*9iljsH  ^l^c^  vv^^s^/t  n» 

'^'fM^  XtX/vf  i^x**^*  .n^Uffv  n  irdim'  i^fir^U^wf  3#^.  -  The  'ttie^Ht&nff 

6f  th^  lints  :q3))cars  to  be :  J)o  you  rememBer  tew  wAajpjfy  you 
Xidfrei*^^itse^^Wreno$  able  to  Idni  yovrarm^ntJ^Prtify  e^ 
though  yoti  had  a  thousand  ships  under  your  command  ^ :  H  Ihis 
inttftrtrctdtiW  fc<5  correct,  the  ^conjunctmr  in  tte  «eco»t  verse 

.  '-'  '     \*  '    '  1-  ♦  .   'ipy«t 
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must  necessarily  be  expunged.  If  wc  read  t*  tl^fuu  iniiofy  die' 
dactyl  will  disappear. 

According  to  Mr  Porson  (p.  26),  the  poets  of  the*  sock  a^rce 
with  their  brethren  of  the  buskin,  in  excUuIing  dactyls  from' 
trochaic  verses,  excJept  in  the  case  of  proper  names*  Iri  tne  eleven 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  we  have  not  iKscoreretl  any  gonuirte 
instance  of  a  dactyl  in  a  verse  of  this  measure.'  We  have  observ-  . 
cd,  however,  tliree  verses,  whicii  appear  to  deserve  greater  atten- 
tion than  they  hate  received.     Ach.  2201  k«m  ^-^AAif  Acuc^etnin  ri 

PaC.  1 1 54f,  Mtrpp/ntf  Jntff  ej  AUrxifA*v  rm  lut^tfun.      It  IS  almost 

*4uperfluous  to  observe,,  that  the  two  middle  svUables  of  these 
three  proper  names  are  necessarily  short.  *iinrA«^u««,  in  particu-  . 
Jar,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a  Doric  comiwund  of 
i'mrf  and  Jh^^j.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  in  onlcr  to  in- 
troduce tliese  refr^tory  names  into  tclranieter  trochaics,  Ari^ 
sitophanes  has  twice  used  a  chorianibus,  and  once  an  ionic  a 
minore^  in  the  pWce  of  the  regular  trochaic  dipodia.  The  il>I- 
rowing  instances  of  the  use  of  dact\'Is,  to  which  we  are  unable 
10  make  any  additions,  are  given  by  Mr  Porsoh  (p.  25) :    Her- 

inippUS  aplid  AtheiU  p*  486.  A.  *H»  lyA  «-«^tf  n  -nitJi  Tir»  X«tr»rri» 
tKxmf^   Tf  Ai»ifV9m  %Arrm  vifAtcvrC  iti^fu  xi^ifuertt.      We   should  be 

veiy  happj^,  if  we  were  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  dactjl  as 
easily  as  of  that  which  follows :  Comitus  incntiis  aptid  Plutarch. 

PollL  Praccpt.  p.  8 II .  /'.  Mvri§XH  fuw  yje^  rr^mrwyu.  MwrU^^f  Si  rAi 
iitvfj  Mwtt9Xf  y  i^r^vf  vrirri  (/,    ijr^imi'),   M«n'«;t^«(  %   rlx^truy "  MiH 

rUxf  ^  wMrra  iurr«M,  Mnrt^f  1*  •ifiv^eu.  We  Vehemently  SUS* 
pect,  that  this  important  personage,  who  appears,  fix)m  Plu- 
tarclu  to  have  been  a  creature  of  Pericles,  was  not  called  Me- 
tiochus,  but  Metichus.  .  If  the  reader  will  consult  A  Jbeiti's  note 
on  the  words  Mftrtxw  r^afo^  in  Ilesychius,  he  will  be  xJonvinccd 
that  our  conjecture  is  not  destitute  of  ibimdation.  Names^  of  k 
similar  form  are  by  no  means  uncommon  :  s^  ^^iatj^of^  ^O^vfux^x.^, 

We  now  return  to  the  tragic  smaritrs^  respecting  which  we 
find  two  very  imj>ortaiit  canons  in  the  nreface  to  me  Hecuba, 
besides  t^iose  which  relate  to  the  us<^  ol  anapcsts.  The  first  of 
these  canons  is,  that  the  tlnrd  and  fourth  feet  must  not  be  in- 
cluded" in  tlie  same  word,  as  iii  tiie  fi)llo\ting  veise  of  Castorio 
the  Solian,  pro<Iuced  by  Mr  Porson  from  Athenanus  (p.  UK  F): 
Xi  w  fii'Mii  vi^^KTv^tu;  ^uc^(pftipu  Hoc  si  Jiai  posset ^  saj'S  Mr 
Porson  (p.  28),  omnis  rhifthmm^  omnes  nume^i  fundittis  ever-- 
terentur^  This  expression  has  in  some  insti\nces  been  construed 
rather  too  strictly,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  a  tragic  samriusr^ 
w!\ich  has  neither  the  pcnlheuiim^rid  nor  the  hephthemimcnii 
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ccesura^  should  at  least  have  a  pause  after  the  tliird  {<}ot^  like 
the   followirg  verses  of  Sophocles :    Phil.  101.  Avy**  a   iyw  ^o>^ 

^lAMcnrniir    A«t/dM».        Ibid*  276.   Si/  Ji,   TfJtMV,   W«ir  !«.'  ctiec<rrxc-ty  ^OKiT(. 

Ibid*  1 369.  "B*  juw«f  «mv$  «iiroAXvo^«i  it«6x«v?.     Such   voi'ses  are  J 
indeedy  sufficiently  common  ;  but  a  certaui  nuinhcr  may  also^ 
be  produced)  which  have  no  regular  paiLse  at  all  in  the  two 
middle  feet.     So(A.  Oed.  Tyr.  615.  Ka*t«»  3&  xsit  It  ii/^*^ec  ytctn^  fAii, 

Ibid*  809.  K«Q«  $(irXM$  %irr^«m  fcov  x,a$tKtTo*  Ant.  95.  'AXA'  lU  ^i 
Mmi  T«ir  $  Sfi^y  )v^/S«t;AMCv.  Aj.  71.  Oire^i  vl  ta'  r^e;  «<;^^AA;7li.'«f  XH*^* 
Ibid,  1228.   Si  tw  t«f  U  t5I(  «w*;(;i*<*Afl#Ti'Jdj  Aiy*>.      Fj.  282.   'Eyi  S*  ^§«/ 

II  VfrjMl^H  ««'ni  <rny«(.  To  our  ears,  most  of  the  prcceiliiig  verses 
appear  to  be  as  destitute  of  aesura,  as  if  the  third  ancj  tixirth 
feet  of  each  were  comjirehcnded  in  the  same  word.  Mr  Tor- 
son,  however,  has  piiuvcd  that  the  ancients,  who  must  be  allow- 
ed to  lutve  been  better  judges  of  these  matters  than  the  Edin- 
burgh IlevieWors,  were  of  a  diflerent  opinfon.  Mr  Porson  hm 
collected  three  apparent  instances  of  the  violation  of  his  conoa 
fronfi  iEschylus,  two  from  Sophocles,  two  froui  Euripides, 
and  one  from  Nrophro.  JSoph.  Q'xl.  Col.  372.  BitrnhAt  r»h  t^it- 
mixm*  ^K  «««i».  Mr  Porson  reads  r^U  *^x/««j(,  divisivf.  Aj.  9(59^ 
n«(  fc»  ▼•vJ*  t3riyyiX«wF  if  ttdrd,  As  the  trngrdiaus  do  not  ^\ 
Lnyyt^f  xarm,  ruff,  Mr  PorsOu  fe^ds  rov^i  y  gyyiXM-*  «y  kcIts^  Per- 
haps, how8evei%  the  true  readiitg  is  rtiti]  ii>  l^yyixStf  a*  Kfim.  Eurip* 
Amirom*  39^.  'Afrtg  W  rxvr  c}v^dU«M,  T*  y  s»  'xofTtf.     Ncophro  o;vff{ 

Stob.  XT.   p.  107.   ed»    Choi.   Kj»i  r^W    ti'  r^tZi   cdv^cfMt,     '^vyrn^    ^n  • 

Mr  Porson  reads  t»vt*  iv^^ftat  in  both  passages.  Hie  only  tra- 
gic verso  of  any  metre,  to  the  l>est  of  our  kiiowledgo,  in  wluch 
•^ifMM  cannot  be  changed  into  iv^fiuu  by  a  similar  alteration, 
<Kcars  in  a  suspicious  passage  of  Euripi<^es  :  Pliocn.  1750.  *aa- 
Aa  y«i^  t/  r«?riB  #^»<5.  mc>  fuirnf  ciu^»f*au.  Mr  Porson's  second  in- 
stance from  Buripides  is  Iph.  AuL  I58G,  which  we  ofuit,  as  ho 
has  taught  uS  that  the  wliole  conclusion  of  that  pli'y,  after  the 
last  soiig  of  the  Chorus,  was  fiibricateil  many  centuries  sifter  the 
death  of  the  poet.  Ilic  three  examples  from  .Ivichylus  c^iujse  a 
little  more  hesitation.     Pers.  50 1 .  Stijari?  xi^*  K^vrrt^\>oT^/x  ii^ 

«-«^.      Mr  Porspn  reads>    IC^>rr#cAA*9i>y#  iiet  iro^»  rr^^trh  «{^.      A- ' 

gam.  1261.  *H  sBo^*  S^*  if  (S  K4i^*  ayxf  HnmartniLi  H, p,  14-2,) 
wx^fmirui  ^c^futf  ^r.     Mr  Porsou  reads,  ^H  xei^x  xj*'^a**'»  «t' 

tMkff  ir«^«f^Tff(.      Suppl.  2.')2.   K«<  TdtAAA  ^Q>^*  IsrUKBtrm  itttifv   Jv,    f^( 

AM  ir^^^tri  ^*#yy^  n*  •  «iyt«r«»».  Mr  Porson  re.uls,  ic#m  jt^xa*  y*  ii« 
/ijc4«f»  <x>/  tT»««^«e<.  The  following  emendation  rtdhert»H  more 
closely  to  tJic  conmion  reading:  K«j  x^^^xd  y  •aa*^*  h-el  kxx*  ir)  tUx-^ 
0'm*  ^if**^  h>  Upon  the  whole,  when  we  couhider  how  frequently  . 
ibefifKt  and  second,  the  second  ami  third,  the  tlnirth  and  f!ftJi| 
and  the  ihtli  and  &ixih  feet  of  the  senarius  arc  inciuvkxl  in  tl^a 
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some  word,  mtcimnot  agree  wjtli.  the  learnal  Hennnnn.(II. 

_   ■.<^     :..   _..  !i....-._g  jp  clianco  ihe  nyn-occiTrrencc,   or  at 

v,  of  rcriics  wLicli  exliiliit  tlie  two  luiddl^ 

canon  may 
ThefaU  .^ 
st  He  short, 
'if  second  sj/li 
pahleofl^i 
.  occuiTeiicc 

it,   ml,   y«( 

sj'llablee,  in 
xmsiderctl  a 
[utcd  ntthcr 
I  verse  in  nn 

^MM^t  had  already  been  rccetycd 
nrannscripts :  but  it  remained  f[)i 
common  reading  violates  a  very  in 
cation.  His  words  in  the  note  in 
'*  Quid  velim  mcHus  fortassc  ini 
jD.ca,  apud  Traglcos  versus  occurrc 

In  his  note  on  v.  UP*  of  the  Pliccnissffi,  Mr  T^orson  riy 
mark^  that  tlie  following  verse,  forged  in  Uic  name  of  lltiTiiJT- 
des  by  Teles,  is  innrtificiuily  constructed:  Kai  >{fi  i^'xw'^Mkt 
%^li  juu  T«$«i  If  Teles  liad  written  np^S'ii  tiift/t  6c  wouGl 
Aot  have  ofl^nded  against  ^Ir  Porson's  canon,  as  the  particle 
h  cannot  bfgin  a  verse,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  ih 
some  ricgree  adhering  to  t!ie  preceding  word.  Such  verses, 
however,  as  we  slmU  liereaflcr  sliow,  are  not  df  vorj'  frcfjiinit 
pccurrcnce.  Tlie  following  verse,  miotcd  in  the  same  note,  ia 
iof  it  better  and  more  usual  form :    £>  >u  fiAw  fiuji/uwi  ii(uflaNH 

'  Perhaps  owr  readers  wiH  not  be  displeased  nt  seeing  n  somo- 
yihat  larger  collection  of  real  or  apparent  violations  of  Mr  For* 
>on'a  canon,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  preface  to  the  liecuha. 
pur  coUection  might  be  considerably  increased  by  the  exnmin- 
Rtion  of  the  fr^ments  of  the  lost  tragedies.  But  every  thing 
relating  to  the  ^i^fmcnts  is  so  uncertain,  that  they  are  hnrdty 
Icgitimiite  objt'Cts  of  iniiiutc  criticism.  As  an  instancp  of  the 
Email  reliance  which  can  be  pi:iced  on  the  accuracy  of  qiiotiftibtia 
made  from  memory,  Mr  Porson  (p.  *2)  ptoduccs  A  verse  of 
some  tmfpc  jJocfj  w-hich  is  twice  cited  by  Plularch  :  o;*ir«ft  'A- 
j^uivf,  ixx'  mitf  mint  iT,   "Murclus  (I'ai:  Led.  Xv,  I.J  dcs:roT« 

(6e 
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tNp  metTe,  by  clisii^ng  t««i*«  into  'K-ff».\^.  "In  Befidn^s  E* 

pistje  to  Mill  (p.  U),  V.  27  of  ihe  Bsecbce  of  Euripimi,   if 

flius  exhibited :  A«w™  *»  iiipMMi  umi  **  iiit.     If  Benlley  hud 

been  on  old  iicholiast,  and  the  Bacchee  Iiad  been  lost,  tre  h^F^y 

believe  thift  tlie  tnie  rending,  wfiCrw  Ailj^  voitld  have  occurred 

|o  the  most  Kagacioua  critic     Mr  Por§on  (p.  4S}  obtcrre*,  tkiit 

the  tbUowing  verse  of  the  PeritliuB  of  Eunpides  deserves  coour 

demtion :  'E/m  f'%  \>M  ptrgi  nir^  *(!«  aixh.     Altliougli  Mr  Por- 

d  to  thiB  verse  is  pcrfertly  toBtiiied  \x$ 

,  we  are  incKncd  to  bdieve  that  Ae  poet 

TTie  words  imJ»i»  *ixH  occur  jji  v.,  899  of 

s  Biiri'iving  plays,  we  cpoBne  oara^ei 

1  are  to  he  found  in  the  Aldine  editicMn. 

lidcs,  and  in  Stanlej's  edition  of  .Alicbr- 

"aes  of  Earipides  uiroughoiit  the  wbwe 

ig  to  the  numemdon  of  Bnrnes. 

t  ^  fiiitmtiit  Y   bt  fiurmwit  mpflnn  ^/ttri^m 

•f«f  (»{MArw  Aid.)    iftftTn    tnf    mx**- 

Idiie  Mr  Porson  (p.  99)  deduces  !■  fntt. 

VfP^itm.     Ihid,  S12.  nin(,  ^^nfmin  r^  ^twnKf  imwv^    Read 

widi  tbe-MSS.  and  Aldus,  r^k  fwdumx.     Ibid.'it^.  TftMr 

wwi  y^  ^r«  Hj  )>M  {ftunlrmt  A*i  >(/(;{,),     We  are  not  aware  of 

wuy  KAtistkctOiT  emendatbn  of  this  vene.    If>id'.  995,  /UtM/ti^ 

xnf^-*K''t  •Ju  $5t  ■  «iAti.     Rend  «•■?»>  in  one  word,  from  «i^^ 

vfaich  is  contracted  from  iv^t'H.      In  the  same  iniumer,  the 

#»(  ittiff  of  Aristophani^  (Run,  K6)  mu^it  be  coTisidered  as  » 

COIItmcUon  of  iiiiMi.       Pcrs,  321.    Kifun,   *  T*  iirt>if  'Afifunim  X«f. 

^1  i^^  ir<^«T]}«>.  Mr  Pnrson  remarks  (p.  38),  that  the  death 
ofAnomarduK,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  caDed  tM 
sovcmor  of  .Thebes  in  Egj-pt,  could  not  occasion  much  affljo 
tion'  at  Sardcs. ,  Mr  Porson  conjectures  that  several  worda  are 
Jpst,  which  ought  to  intervene  between  'A^iifta^t  and  XJ^ir*, 
Sopb.Oed.'Tyr.'lIlS.  rifn  lv«Ou  Tf}i  rulgi  ti?v>**<K*  So  also 
Soph.  (Ed.  Pol  1014.  ISt)8.  Ant  740.  Trach.  1177.  Eurip. 
Plunit  540.  The  recent  editions  are  free  from  thcte  erron. 
If/id,  1*82,  A"  T»t  9'rnfyi  •wrjW  u^i  Sf  t;!'.  In  tliis  and  nine 
other  siipilar  verses  of  the  same  poet,  Mr  Porson  (p.  37)  ob- 
«cnre%  that  the  second  syllable  of  the  pronoun  must  be  ccnsi- 
dcrcd  88  short,  accbr4ing  to  the  well  known  pr&cticc  of  Sophcr- 
dcB,  CEd.  Col.  664.  ea^nif  fut  *ut  lym-yt  xlinv  nt  ifiZt  Tnfmt  imM»5p 
*MlsiN  u"  trftimift^i  rt.  No  emendation  is  proposed  by  Mr  Pbrson. 
JbtJ.  ]b22,  £i  }'  iynfmif  fivTWi-ii,  *i3it  iiT  TenTi,'  So  nlso  EoriDi 
VhcEn.  754.  ,  Ale.  674.  Here  1338.  MqnaUp.fr.  7.  In  these, 
pye  verses,  Mr  Porson  (p.  3*)  reads  tSf  ••  and  «^'  «i.  that 
fim  trifling  alteration  is  ^grcat  consequence  to  the  uxtre,  may 

be 
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W  di'iiHkistrfitocI  by  t]ie  followhig  paf5Shp(»s  m  Aristopfianct.  In 
f*  lOf^D.  of  the  Acnnrnfftn«,  the  vords  «-3jiW  uttui^intf  terminate  a 
cataleptic  iambic,  in  Hiiich  the  three  syllables  -^u  ^i-  must  of 
oourfi0  bo  Vtm^iidcred  as  a  tribrach.  In  iambic  verses  pf  every 
kind,  according  to  DaHfs'u  vreW  known  cnnoi^,  tlie  middle  syt 
hbte  of  a  trit'H-ach  or  drtCtyl  mii*.t  not  tcm^inate  a  word  of  more 
^Jiaa  twty.svHftl>les.  We  inust  therefore  read  ^if  hi  as  two  words| 
ht  which  alteration  tlie  rfnthm  is  restored.  In  the  Ecclesiazui 
fCBf  WO  ihid  tlie  two  follOH-ing  tetrameter  anapestics :    V.  5t6', 

t^iiir^^  njhcf,  ri  ^  ri»  a^^f  ri  vruiini.  Unless  wc  arc  niuch  mi*- 
taken^  no  tetramrior  anapeslic  can  begin  with  a  dactyl  contain- 
ed in  a  wortl  of  toui*  syllables.  IWore  the  concldsion  of  this  ar-" 
licle,  we  shall  have  an  opportiinity  of  enlarging  on  this  point. 
At  pipsont  il  will  \yc  suOitient  to  mention,  that  in  the  veri?es  in 
question  weVnustreail  ^iXi  fni  and  f*^\  ^5k,  or  more  J^roperly 
fikhj^iii.  *     We  proceed  inottr  cnumciTition.     Sbph.  IVach. 

*       1138;* 
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*  jiUid  eiiamf  says  Mr  Person  (p.  57),  eirca  potteriora  jfristO'^ 
phanifi  tempom  #i^i  ut  ei  ^m^  «c  picite  scripia  u^irpare  cmp\%nntf  EptJ 
cJmmi  e^naplumjbrtassc  ^q(ti*  We  have  okserve4  three  tnstancet 
of  ihp  liiatuu  ill  question,  which  in  all  ptobabijitf  ^rc  considerably 
more  ^wcient  than,  tlie  Jajter  plays  of  Arisioph^pe's-    Crates  aptui 

y/lficn.  ».  2G7»  £'   "Etmt»  JpyAof   ov3f  tif   »i*TfljipiT*,  evil  i^ikMf,     Jt  ap« 

pears  by  llie  Parabasis  of  die  Knights,  tjiat  Xlrattis  preceik^  Aiifto-^ 
phancs  in  point  of  lime.     Ctatintis  apm  ]Zf^ol.  y.  h^t^d^uu     'a« 

If  y  IfpJyTi^^*  eu^i  iV.     "Eupojis  ajmrl  Stohsum  \v.  p,  31.  '^H*  ai  t*$  *rir, 

ip^^nlu  l^c  la«;t  example  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Porsort  in  tlie  present 
editjon.  That  the  later  tragcdlirts  imitated  t/ie  comic  p<^ts,  ap- 
pears from  the  following^  verft  df  Dionysius  the  tyrant  apuH  Slobtvitm 
ixxviii-  p.  I4d-  '^^H  9^*  rf«''  ••fc  Hi  i^^i  ^hfii.  Another  fragment 
of  tbc  itme  aiukor  is  rtvim  by  Scobflcus  xctni.  p.  407.  Ei  fm^fh 

/»iW«fy  4v  inn^*  }#cMf«  Crotius  ireads  ftudi  m  trirltM^  without  advert- 
ing to  finot9  in  the  first  vetsc.  The  miirghud  ^it^  to  th^se  lines  is 
Diouysim  Ti^rannm  j^cfnenfl*  The  margin  of  Stobxas  is  so  httle  to 
l^e  trusted,  that  we  do  not  hesiu^  to  ritad,  M«}i^*,  unvi^u  Two  of 
the  fragments  of  Epicjbarroi^s,  to  which  Mr  Pofsoo  allqdes>  sp^  pre- 
served by  Stpbaeus :  Tii-  xx./>.  10?.  OiiJi  Uf  #viir  ^ir'  i^ynit  ««cr«  r^ 
9ro»    /inyXit/iTuu      Tit,  XXXviil.    ».  151.    Tw^^oy    ijAnjo-    i^*#r.  f<;,   ip^d*ii9-f  J* 

•tJK  if;.     A  third  is  given  by  rlutarch.  Comoht.  p.  110,  B.  Zvfut^th,  . 

;^«X{^^9  i  dtJ^i  fv.  To  these  aurhcriiies  may  be  added  Hipponax  aj>  -ii^ 
Sfab^ewn  nftt.  p.  129.  X^iv^  Ji  ftvgirtt  a  /K»i>i  ui  •^y^r- 


-  * 
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^ISS.^A-imf  t1  xf¥*"  i)**^  y^j!«i,ii»f«(jp«iii.  The 'true  fendingi 
^Mi^,  was  first  proposed  by  Heathy  *who  .was  ufkconscious  di 
any  defect  in  the  metre,  A^,  .1  iOO,  ir#v  Ji  o-m  Awf»  '  siirr'.  muL^ruu 
^f'X^r  •fjc^tei  ''Hyir'  is  projwsed  by  a  learned  writer  ui  thfc 
Quarterly,  lleview  (III.  p.  S96) ;  aha  we  believe  tiiat  thcs&me 
emendation  has  occurred  to  others. .  *Aymm  si<;Jnifi<«,  J  ijmng 
'scith  me.  So  liufip.  Or.  24ip.  "H«i*>  ft  wtrrh  rih  }J>r^t  %^  ^^v^^ 
'£AM«y  myiftimi  T^mfit  1%  <U)^v»     £i  fu$4f  urd^n*  ^mAA*^  i»  ^iiA«fr«<  hy  £i 

^  i?^^4f  iiywtUt  JWMM»  4;5*'»  ii*w  ^fli.  The  Attici«iBi  ol  <^»  lor  •«)«  re- 
quires jif>  explanation.     Phi).  22.  'A^  ^f^wiAtf*'!  wyo^  vi^v§\  A- 

seen.no  probtible  eioendation  of  tliis  passage*  IbiiU  5:}3t.  "*»fMi% 
»  «•«,  ir^««vr«i»Ti«  mi  Jr«.  Mr  Poriion  (^  Fhtrn^.  1419)  reads 
v^Mvv0-*rTf.  yZ>/J.  751.  jin^^  cis^Zi^  »*wrX)j»T<»«  1^^'  s;gii.  l^runck 
tacitly  read*  xMvniv^mf^^  wliich  correctiort,  a$  Mr  I'ohkMi  re* 
Wu^K*  (p-  '^^)»  is  as  licccssary  to  the  construction  as  to  the 
metre*"  tU  l-iXS,  T«^>w;»i'»  ^i  t«»S*  i/^k  ^^'^  Tvy^^iuy.  8u  £ur)p» 
Med.  9S9.  n«i^<  >'  «W«  »»  Ur^pSv'if  rn  x^^i,  Aklus  do<*s  not  ot- 
ten  add^  the^parago^c  N  without  ueaissiiy.     Kuripi  H^.  343* 

K(VJrr«r7«  ;t#^;« '^  jr^^fl-^x*?  Tdvrt;rfl«A#f.      lload   ^*«Xif,   aS    W^   have 

already  jugntioned^  .  Or,  9 1 .  oiirm  'i%u  ^mh\  *»W'  wmi^it  »  imw?. 
Mr  Pm*fion  ready  .limifuacfv  «4«4r(.  ////>/.  1272.  e«^  (^iI^ik  tfvrni' 
ijcl^  %•  ^fcn.     Mr  Pprson  reads  f;j*<*mf  ^hT.     Pha?n.  525.  Ziw- 

reads  wifur>Mfm  ibid,  H*  1 3.  '£»^ii'3s  k«t«<  «l({«W«^n$  ^d&yiittti,  'llie 
nKXJern  editions  read  ii^r«tV«>Ti.  Androm*  346.  ^tvyu  t#  ^<«i^^ 
r»|^  I  «AA«  -^^ytfiTflM.  Mr  Porsou  propoj^es  no  enieudatioh  of  tba 
pasimjye,  Sup{>].  30.  n^i^  T«?i  <r/ixi».  ir^i  it^atw  ^mmm,  Markland 
mttls ir^Ar«  alter  three  MSS.  Ibid.  1  n8,  t<  )i  ir/iw  (t4  whiUf  Povh) > 
fAlvf  *K^$ti^  *^$i  ^idi9,     Mr  Porson.fp.  41)  reads  witii  two  MSS» 

The  nuxlern  editions  read  7F(a04u  Iph.  AuL  .530i  KJ«f«'  m  Iwtmp 
Imm,  Kir«  >{.i^^MM.  Mr  Porsoii  proposes  no  cineudtttion  of  this 
line.  JOii/'  (ki.b.  E^f  ritowy,  i  ivyuu^,  fi  #'  ♦»•<<  Tf  mftt^,  Mr  Por- 
>on  reads  (p.  M))  :    O  lvy«ri^,  Juan   mm  #i  y'tii  rafrkt  ndtr^t     IbilL 

ll-.Se,  AiMiwvf  tl^fims  iim  n  »«imv1»/  )^«e^if»  Mr  Porson  (p.  38)  read* 
IuhUk  Mr  Pol-son  rojnarks  (p.  40)|  that  hi<;  ctniou  io  Nnohit- 
<tl  three  Ubiva  in  the  spttrious  ^uppfemefit  to  tfiis  play,  v*  15^9, 
1^42,  i5J3,  In  tho  C'oinniermiaii  ^rajrnient  oi  tl>e  Daiuu', 
wUdiy  if  Hot  tile  pr<)diic{if>rr  of  the  ^aine  impo<tf'r,  is  i^very  Wiiy 
worthy  of  Wm,    one   instance  occnis,  v.  4.      Iph.  Taiii*  .Cho. 

K-o^-  T«  y  fv  mMXxrrd  y  cvTti  ytynrdt.  Mr  Porsf)n  (p.  41)  Tenuis 
^  ytynrm.      Ibid.  914      f^Xn^i    fiUroV     f.A*    yx^    irrxt    w^»r*    U£dv« 

Markland,  who  was  dirett.d  niereiy  *by  the  sons*,  conjcvturoil 
^"^     Tro-  464.  Oi%  «m>i;4»»^\  *»  f^i^f>*^'r9\  •*  **«"-« r.     Ml*  linrtfo^ 

pn>'KT]y 
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properly  remla  after  Miwffrnve:  oAt  A^t^iyttf ;  {  ftt^W,  #  ^i. 
W.  Bacch.  1  tS4.  XiJt*^,  fcif^<i  ^»<5  ntf^$.  Kead  vJ^^i*. 
HeraoL  5W.  tMi  #ty^ia*%fa,  «i^  auiW^x^'t  ^  ^^^»  Mr  F&iriMn 
hftA  not  mentioned  this  ▼ente,  iMhich  'we  af  e  unkble  to^rrtd^ 
And  vhich  might  be  omitted  witboot  injury  to  the  aenic*  lidd^ 
6404  *a  f^fvkl*^  MMf  j^  fwfi(  0^  /ixJiftvf.     Mr  Porton  (p.  S^ 

Muagrmre  reikis  tfter  Rdske  and  one  MS.  t^  h  aHm  fi^fiifc. 

Ion.  1«    "AtXikf  •  )0«X»i«i#i  iirrM<^   ti^mUp^       Read'iM^f    ;i0iiMBSMrf^. 

/(li^L  M«  ^t^'  mi^tl^M  ^¥7uiMir  MipftTK.  Mr  Pctiaon  fii9 
i^Aonr.  UIO)  reads  t^MM.  Hid.  1016.  cir  tt  It  ic^^m^  2;^' 
•Mtai.  iUM>  widi  Mr  WakeTidd,  M  t»  ft  ««.lirr' «Mf,  i  >- 
«^  fi(*.  Here*  46S.  'Zw^i^  r*  h^  iftftfimMs  ^k)  ^S  «A(f.  TM 
aradem  edMons  righiiy  read  ^pftf«fa*AAt.  /fcW.  5d2.  V>  ii^x. 
fJmm^  m  «JHk  xi|MMi«  Read  «i(H^  JBrV.  9)5.  l«?ik<  Y  h 
Imn  «p»f4*««(  Ma>ife.  Read  mSfu^mmn.  lllies.75t.  'o'liy^ 
fiyl  ^ipgW  »|yi»  »iyi^«>a>>     Mr  Ponon  Q(k  40)  nsds  ^^  «V^ 

vMic  To  tbete  sentnrii  we  add  two  tctrtuntitor  trodkiics :  ¥!fat]^. 
Iplk  AvLSSa  "Qf  Axf^W*  ^yi^mmxc^ Mkft^foJL  MMt- 
lairf  reads  Me  y^  xff^  nthiv^u  fuii  Hd.  16M.  «r^  i  1^ 
aoafci  ^\  ^faA^  Jfirtf/  >urAii>    Mr  Pbrmn  (p.  47)  ready  J|p4^r«r  • 

it  aaaT  act  be  snpctfhfeoiis  to  mentkNiy  nutt  we  nnne  daicOH* 
^ravad  no  instance  ov  tlie  vkJatiott  of  Mr  Awaon't  candn  lA  tlM^ 
ftaS"''"^  of  ^moHMlai  of  Amorgos  and  tfceifllier  tarij  tuobic 
pocla«  froBEi  WMWi  toe  trapdnmS  prwablr  oerived  wU  '  It  n 
ano  auMiv  ODverreo  n  iwc  /iTanoTa  of  L*f'iii|uiuu. 

Mr  IwQO  has  omned  ID  aiciitiottt  idriioc^  itappearsrthat 
kr  waa  awwreof  the  fad*  that  Wk  canon  n  a»  appBcaUle'to 
tfbaae aetata  th^  fiiat  stlaUeof  iliefiSii  Ibot  of  wUcb  v^moiio^ 
^fidbb  adAA  cawat  \>qtin  m  wtae,  as  to  iIkw  ia  wlik&'it  tN:<- 
«  woed  atf  two  or  aaocc^  9Tkriilrab  TWiascawees'lo  Ar 
wwacw  ave  m  oe  laawa  m  oie  uUBrfr-TWo  iiapBOicay  wot 


S^mk  Oai  Tvr.  4S5. 

TW  THnatiiian  «c;;aaai»  a^d  Hnaadt  wad  «r  «»  •«  )^k.  ao  Aw 
aJtiawaap!  WP  tiir  ffc^H>wi>  K.j|  aMW  «&dKwa»a!e  of  tke  srk^/ 
M«aid««i^«ii»)^n;^    tKa.l\^  itx  rv^  n^..*  ^idro.  ^  r^  ^ 

«ribawl  4ft  Mr  IWai^i  tm^^  ^  .k»\«)^  f^^^^  ^«««^  «?  ^;;«v:«  y^  -M 

-"^^-^-^^  t-x  yiwiAw  X.  ^>N^.v    ic/  :».♦  r?*  "    *- 
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4tt  4*'n^  •♦•  m«(i  Mr  Porron  (p.  S4-),  who  c6i»iili7r»  i'»*^ 
w.Doe  word^  reads  w  rf''  '?«'»'«-;>.  Aj.  995.  MiAjmt  nv^iV 
9*ivjlf%*,  Kf  h  ivf  iihi.  Keail  ^  >v>v  >?>  iti  here  aa  cnditic,  ss  in 
«»«». .  PhiL  593.  Am^mtm  rAiiiwtii  q  ^  ii  A#rf  pumrric  •>i>'i^  •  «(>{ 
Irxwc  *iin(-     Head  J  pir  f^^hf-      1^1'  376.  »£(■'  >Mr<  3«  r>  )iM»-  li 

['orsoD,  who  conigdbre .  'vM  na  omc  wurdi 
to],   williom   atU<imitins  to  -  corroct  Ir, 

'he  tirst  Dfthew  verw&mi^tftcrbflpKlje 
[id.  As,  huw(;ycr>  wo  hnvu  not  oWrro 
its  ppsutipn,  except  jq  these  tiwo  pa«ur- 
adJDGtl  to  teail  i'«£m  ia  the  fir>^  and 
'bq^).  40(>.  ti  itfierr  nl  f  Aw  V  tSu,  « 
i|vrn>j^{-  Su  Kurip.  SuppJ,  807.  y^ir 
vwpk  y.  »?•("•  I'l'  IvT^u**-  In  the  I'lio^ 
uotetl  in  Mr  PotsqdV  note  nil  cou»it  in 

lad,  t(92.  e;  (ut  iivftet  Tilt  ifttTi  in  wu'nrm^ 
w  tuf  yHM-i,  wilh  tltc  following  note  J 

Vi  Cfittt,)  TK  ^Id.  Wide  propter  ,nHmero$ 
10.  -Tvmml   Tt   «•>   **i,  ttw^  )>   yi'yyMd. 

d  JMfi'  n  Yt«*^Mu  ofUT  two  of  the  beGS 

.62.  oWt)  it  Tf  «f.  }i>iii  v«(  *M  AvVnM' 
witfaall  tlie  M^.  read  )u>^  v^  (><*>i4iMv 

if     Tro,  441.  np(i.  'oJiww  -fifn-  m  >i 

^.  /&n^  1 18S.  ^a  fw*Y)  w^  i  '**^ 
r*>4M  aW  fitrxfifx^.  Heracj.  1 79. .  M^KMn'^ 
\  fMin.ri,  .  R^  »1V>  nSn  Ml  Ion.  608. 
^.mwtS.  The  modeoi  editiona- Tvad- 
iccen(«t)  uronoun  is  right*  wemmt  rmd 

^li.  SoO.  T>ifitn  *0|i#TM'  <iA^j>a^.an^. 

- .^.rnav  be  laid  domt  os-n  general  nile^  tbat  tho-  firet  mdlabla^ 
of  tlM^fifth  fsot  must  bo  short,  it'  k  is  tbU(w>ed«l^tb»^litear 
PMU^or  break  in  .the  wtue*  iluich.  Suppl  76J.  (Mm  oi  ^l 
Wfip'  ^f^'*  "  ''''"*-  ^ti»K  f^^  i^'  ooiMideratibntof >Ui*  pn*' 
ceding  obecrvatiou,  wc  do  ,not  bcsitatc  to  chni^  Vim'  mio  'tiA^; 
and  Vwr*  into  n)',  whenever  lliey  occur  in  thitsituatioD.'  SopK- 
ii.  409.  U  the  only  ether  instaacc  which  wo  iwib  obMned./ 
Soph.  <Ed.'Col,  505.   THMihi  iUrMf,  •   {ir«,   t^-  b  H  *^    .  Tbt: 

whole  passage  V  tbw  M  be  read  t  'ax?:  4^'  iy^  «i»aAn»-.iV.  Wm-'i- 
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tive,  with  **T«  understoi^d.  So  Toy  Kitfatwo?  toV«v  CEJ. 't'yr.  1134» 
Aiyv^rrov  ^iSo   Eurip.  Hel.  2,  5c C.       Eunp.   Iph.  Aul.  6i5»  *Eyii»   }i 

ftovXo^tci  rk  (rat  ote^v*,  <J  Wit^.  This  versc,  >vith  several  others  in 
the  same  passage,  is  rejecteil  by  Mr  Porson  as  spurious.  For 
this  information  ^c  are  indebted  to  Mr  Gaisford's  republication 
of  the  three  plays  of  Euripides  edited  by  Markland. 

The  following  verse  of  Einijndcs  deserves  consideration  :  Iph. 

Aul.  895.   MiFsXiA>$   u^iixif   iifuiiy  U   xax£v  rifi*  Jnf,       Mr  Potson 

{ad  Med,  fi33)  reads  rhV  U  ettr^t^  xtcxSv,  Tlie  alteration  is  not 
proposed  by  Mr  Porson  as  necessarj",  nor  is  it  so  in  fact.  Soph. 
CEci.  TjT.  219.  *Ayct  |iy©$  ^if  «w  Xdydt;  -wv^  f{i^5.     Eurip.  Androm. 

876.  n^«Joy$  itcc-u  ittfjuirm  rwlf  ktwiiV.      Ion.  1426.  '^i.vttf  n  at^  r5S*, 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  thnt  the  fifth  foot  of  a 
tragic  senarius  cannot  be  a  spondee,  exc^t  in  three  cases.  The 
first  case,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  by  fiir  the  most  fi-eouent,  is 
when  both  syllables  of  the  fifth  foot  are  contained  in  tne  same 
word,  llie  second  case  is  when  thfe  first  syllable  of  the  fUih 
foot  is  a  monosyllable  which  is  capable  of  begmninff  a  verse,  and 
which  is  not  dWoined  from  the  following  syUaWe  by  any  pause 
.in  the  sens^:  The  third  case  is  when  the  second  syllable  of  the 
fifth  foot  is  a  monosyllable,  which,  by  being  incapable  of  be- 
ginning a  verse  or  a  sentence,  is  in  some  measure  united  to  the 
preceding  syllable.  The  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  con- 
tains more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  examples  6f  the  first 
case,  more  than  fifty  of  the  second,  and  only  one  of  the  third. 
We  consider  verses  to  which  both  U^c  second  and  third  cases 
apply,  as  belonging  to  the  second.  With  this  reservation,  we 
doubt  whether  the  thirty-two  tragedies  will  afford  fifty  genuine 
instances  of  the  third  case.  A  considerable  number  is  produced 
by  Mr  Porson,  which  we  will  subjoin  with  several  additions. 

'an.  Soph.  El.  413.  ET  ffi  Xtyti  riif  <+*r,  i?9r»<^*  ^f  riru  Eurip. 
Phorn:  1613.  'AXX*  rn  nJiJ^mf  «vt«(  i2^V  »»  /9/#i'.  Ibid.  1620.  'Eyti^ 
\\ym  >i  Aid,)  fMUf  tr  ciW  U'«m|»'  uf-x^j**'  Hippol.  294.  TvnukK  mii 
cvytciih'rrtctrr  if  [wyittUirvAfm  jild,)   wwt.     The   MSS.   I«5ui  vvyKcii'. 

vT«rr-ei.  1  he  correction  was  made  by  Musgrave,  and  is  approved 
by  Mr  Porson  (p.  36).  Androm.  936.  BPiiarw^  «»  m^,  r*f^  ix«#- 
7s%yr  if  Xixin,  Ibid.  \  185.  OvTH  f*w  •J"  (•^▼•5  y*  if  in  PoTS.)  .i«  ^m^ 
lufiit  is  y«^F.  Iph.  Aul.  523.  ''Of  f*n  ov  ^5*C"5>  *"^f  Iw^Ufitfc  2v 
(jxoXmfi^ifiif  AUL)   >•'/•».       Bacch.    1270.  KXwtf  if  cut   t«,  Kitx*K^i^tu 

41,  ffuq>ii  (fi-c;oii  Md,),     Heracl.  457.  M«cAot«  3*  Zvj^vcitv^  fii  ^vXtv 


934. 
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*  9S«.  ;iMf  Tl  wwti  SfUi^r  l^m  yk^  xsiXa^.  Phil.  42^.  Ne<rr«r(  «*  H^ 
JUfe  !*▼•#  ;  •i^H  >wf  T**  yf.  Ibid»  466.  *'H^*j>  tatM*,  oTiAAir^ii  xut^os  yit^ 
iteXtil  /^rV,  596.  'O^vtrAaii  Aiyd»r«$.  «fr»f  y«^  «-Ae«».  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul. 
ll46.^AK«vf  ^i  fvn  ifotxttXirl/st  ytt^  Aeyot;^.  Iph.  Taur.  67B.  A«{«r  ^i 
t-Mf  iTdAAMrs,  '  ^pXXcl  v4^  x^KM.  Heracl.  3()4<.  Tif^  ^veytruuf  fiiXXdt* 
iS^iH[  y<i^  K^iWK      H6l.  156S.   T«v;  a*6v$  A«7«v;  vti^crrtf   Ht^yjUf  yu^    fttju 

TE.  Eatip.   Iph.  Ayl.   12()7.  E/  t  tl  WiXtxrut  vSl'f  ^k  in  yt  xram^ 
Markland  reads  after  Picrson,  Ei  ^  t!  XsAwt**  t«vt»  ySv^  ^i  ii  xwjj?; 

^H,    Soph.   CEd.    Col.   ^65»  *'096fia    (aIw   iururfHi    •v    yeift    in    TO    y%. 

Ibid*  1 J  [8,  Ki«/  tni  yi  TtZr/tt  rovfuf  trrcti  >)i  fi^x^^v.     This  is  tlie  read- 
ing of  Tumebus.     Aldus  omits  ih^  and  Brunck  reads  a);  irrxt 
/ft^*^9  ^^i  the  following  annotation :  Voaila  ii  in  Alditm  jjer- 
peram  omissa.     It  is  impossible  to  collect  from  this  note  what 
"reading  is  found  in  the  AISS.     M^e  prefer  •h  to  Bru nek's  iiu 

Eurip.  Hec.  4*2 1 .    'H^iiif  J*   ^^rrHiwrr*    0LfM^^t^   }«   -^fily.      The   tni^ 

readnig^'*H^Hf ''K  %vttiM49rA  y  ii^«iM^M  twmwt,  is  restored  by  Mr 
Forsott  on  the  authority  of  Eustathias.  To  the  authority  of 
Enslfahiod  may  be  udded  that  of  Hesychius :  rdfi^^ti,  ufifrd^^i, 
■Pn^yt>d<.  ■  A  simSiar  error  occurs  in  Suidas:  r«^^^f,  «  ifAtro^og*, 
Xdn.  d54:  t4  ^  m  ^fmcft  ^  «t;  y«^  >i^  0^  yt.  M£N.  Soph.  GBd.  Tyr. 
1^4*^.  'AaV  i^  td)i,t9y»t  irtelhu  l^t7<  ftu  fitif^etf.  EL  357 •-  Tv  3'  it^/y  i 
fmniyr^  i^ir^^  ^ip  A«yM  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  392.  ^tXoyufit  ^vi}<rr?^K.  i 
JH  V  Ixir/cv  '•1^'^'  f^»  ^<^  ^^<*  JEscb.  Choeph.  903.  K^tftt  <n  hkuh 
Mt/i  wtc^mhtjk  ftu  xxxiif.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  982.  "ErMtri  y«^  ^',  irtxTtf^ 
<3jwi.^fi,iuiiijfu    Phil.  788.  U^^^x^**  ^^  iyyw*  m^k^  ^<  ttixet^,     Eu- 

rip.  ijec«  607*  S4ritd«>^fv,  lyttcsvA^ts  «y«y  ^,  ys^«'*  SuppL  114*5.  "Zr 
i(»  (ruKP  Mi»\i  #Mp  dlXofTK,  ilA^»  ,>«dl  ^oue.  Iph.  Aul.  1212.  Ili^^r  {. 
^fivfr\  iM  if$^^TU9  jut  wtr^etu  Iph.  TaUT.  942.  *H)mv9$fttff^tt  ^vyti^ 
Xk»  ih*  f^  ^#$«*  Hel.  478.  llSi  <Pnq  -,  rn  uxmg  ficv0$f  i  icp4tf  fMt  ^ti^ 
nt».  MOt.  Eurip.  ;Ion.  63S.  *^A  f  u6u^  uxfiv  iyaA\  «Mwvr«»  /it*v,  9r«^rf(. 
Mr  Porsoa  (p.  S6)  appears  to  be  inclined  to  readt  «mmv6  fcoti,  %Jur%9^ 
We  should  prefer.  ieMv^-^p,  J  9r«TC(.     NlN.  £sch.  A  gam.  1061.  £1- 

car    ^^t*ih  xiyvfrut  mittt   m   Aoyf^       The    poet    wrote.    ^u6%    nf   Adyw. 

Soph.  Phil.  593.  dumftoru  vxUutnf  S  (*i*  '<'  Xcym  We  have  already  spo- 
"ken  of  this  verse,  and  of  that  which  follows.     NTN.  Soph.  Ay  995. 

^tbUrtm'  rcvf4.h  cxXiyjcn^^  Si  in  fv»  tfinv.  OTN.  Soph.  Trach.  720. 
IfSi  tf&  iXuxairovhi  J«Jjj  y  •?»  i^.  201.  ^sch.  Prom.  649.  T/;r«^- 
#fHio  ^)ry  e^ov  0w  yufi0v,  i>oph.  El.  432.  Tvfifiat  TfioTu-^i  fcniif,  %C 
yd^wuhftig,      Eurip.  Ale.  1088.      X^nog  ftuXdl^r  vwr   ¥  Tl?    n^  cot  JMfi 

iif.  The  true  reading  is  pointed  out  by  Mr  Porson  (p.  56)  after 
Valcfceaaer  from  Galen :  x^^i*^  fA^x«Hu^  vwi  J*  if  i^tUKtt,  xttxlf,  '  Ek 
1  Vf9, '  ICm)  finf  hcnf^i  duxir*  tvreu  «*  /8«m»  Rhes.  868»  Sv  S*  •  J»  f«^i^i 
«i^,  vKiim^  fi  i%x%t.  TIX.  Eurip.  Heracl.  517.  K«t}x  mtrxfivtZiteu  ^'» 
ttv  JiTt^I  Aiyif.  Rhes.  1?15.  Bi'«r  J*  nrt^n-aify  li^9r*  •iy(»^TiK  nq  Xttr^tg.  TOh 
Seph.  Phil.  801.  "EfiT^rof^  Z  ynmii.  ««y«  t«i  «••«.  Eurip.  Or.  IIK 
lUei  mfi^BfUf  {ittffifUAM  */fid,)  yt  0vy«rf^**  iS  yel^  r^t  xiyug, 

Shottkl  the  student  ^bc  desirous  of  discovering  the  reasons 
vojuxix.  NO.  37.  F  which 
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which  induced  the  tragic  poets  to  observe  the  rules  respectii^ 
the  fifth  foot  of  the  senaritiSy  which  have  been  discovered  and 
communicated  to  tlie  worl<l  by  Mr  Porson,  wc  profess  ourselves 
to  l>e  unable  to  give  him  better  information,  than  that  whicli 
is  delivered  by  the  learned  Hermann  in  tlie  following  words 
(H.  p.  109): 

'*  Caussa  autem  quarc  ista  vocabulorum  divisio  displlcere  de- 
bet, hcec  est.  Quoniam  in  fine  cujusque  versus,  ubi,  exhaustis 
jam  propemodum  pulmonrbus,  lenior  pronunciation  is  dccursus 
acsideratm-,  asperiora  omnia,  quo  difhciUus  pronunciantur,  eo 
magis  etrom  aurcs  laxhmt :  propterea  scdulo  evitatur  ilia  voca- 
bulorum co^nditio,  quae  ultinmm  vci*sus  ordinem  longiore  mora 
a  prircedente  disjimgit,  eaque  re  decHTSom  numerorum  impedit 
ac  rqtardat.  " 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  we  may  conveniently  revert  to  the 
first  verse  of  the  Ion,  "AtXa^  «  ;^«axm<«  fiJrw?  •w^*fMf.  It  is  by  no 
means  irecessary  to  have  enacted  the  part  of  Mercury  in  the  loa 
of  Euripides,  in  order  to  be  sensible  of  the  relief  which  is  af- 
forded to  the  *  exhausted  lungs  '  of  a  corpulent  performer  by 
that  variation  of  the  verse  in  question  which  we  have  already 
proposed,  *'Ata«j,  o  W6i<i  x^hKiciviy  ay^«wf.  Tliat  the  comic  poets 
were  not  quite  so  considerate  of  the  lungs  of  tlicir  actors,  ap- 
pears as  veil  by  their  neglect  of  this  canon,  as  by  the  words  of 
inordinate  length  which  they  sometimes  employ :  particularly  by 
one  of  near  eighty  syllables,  which  occurs  towards  the  conclu- 
sioa  of  the  Ecclcsiazusae  of  Aristophanes.  Hephaestion  informs 
US  (ch.  H),  that  the^flwgif,  as  it  was  called,  of  die  comic  para- 
basis y.  ouo;ht  to  be  pronounced,  i*?n»i»<rri,  without  taking  breatli. 
In  the  Bnds  of  Aristophanes,  the  futx^M  consists  of  thirteen  and 
a  half  dimeter  anapestics  (v.  723-736),  which  contain  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  svDables.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  Mr  Hermann  Cti.  p.  140)  exulte  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  over  the  inaptitude  of  his  rival  to  investigate  the  caus- 
es of  those  facts  which  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  discover : 

*'  Id  sjwnte  animadvertisset  vir  eruditissimiis,  si  non  satis 
haberet  obscrvare,  scd  m  caussas  etiairr  earum  rerum  quas  ob- 
servavit,  inquirendum  putaret.  " 

We  are  afraid  that  we  shall  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers, although  perhaps  not  their  lungs,  by  the  lengtli  of  our  ob- 
servations on  the  following  passage   in   IVIr  Porson's  pre&cc 

**  Nunc  lambicorum  genus  Comicis  fere  proprium  teviter  at- 
tingamus,  quod  vulgo  vocatur  Tetrametrum  catalecticum.    Du- 
abus  rebus  a  Comico  senario  hoc  differt ;  primo,  quod  quartu^ 
pes  semper  iambua  aut  tribrachys  sit  oportet  ^  secundo,  quod 

sex  hut 
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sexttis  pes  anapaestum  etiam  admittit.  Setl  pes  catalccticam 
syliabam  praecedens  non  iambus  esse  neouit ;  nisi  in  proprio  no- 
mine, ubi  concedltur  anapcestus.  Quoa  de  quarto  etiam  pcde 
intclligi  velim.  " 

We  have  long  suspect(>d,  that  Mr  Porson  was  mistaken  in 
restricting  to  the  case  of  proper  names  the  iisc  of  anapests  in  the 
fourth  place  of  the  catalectic  tetrameter  iambics  of  the  comic 
poets.  The  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  the  preface  to 
the  Hecuba,  without  any  modification  of  the  doctrine  proposed 
in  the  edition  of  1802,  has  induced  us  to  examine  the  question 
with  considerable  attention,  and  to  present  the  result  of  our  ex- 
omination  to  our  readers. 

We  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  trisyllabic 
feet  which  are  admis:iible  into  comic  iambics,  are  employed  with 
much  greater  moderation  in  the  catalectic  tetrameters,  than  iii 
the  common  trimeters.  The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  for  in- 
stance, commences  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  trimeters, 
which  are  immediately  followed  bv  thirty-jfcvcn  tctrnmeters,  af- 
ter which,  the  measure,  although  still  iambic,  becomes  anti- 
strophic.  Nearly  tlirec  fifths  ot  the  trimeters  contain  one  or 
more  trisyllabic  feet  in  each  verse.  The  tliirty-seven  tetrameters, 
on  the  contnuT,  exhibit  only  one  tribrach  and  one  dactyl,  and 
not  one  anapest.  In  the  earlier  inlays  of  Aristophanes,  trisylla- 
bic feet  are  used  more  un^^paringly  both  in  trimeters  and  in  te- 
trameters. But  the  comparative  rarity  of  those  feet  in  tetrame- 
ters is  nearly  as  observable  in  the  Knights,  the  earliest  remain- 
ing play  of  Aristophanes,  which  conti\ins  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tetrameters,  as  in  the  Plutus,  which  was  written  after 
the  versification  of  the  comic  stage  had  begun  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  smoothness  and  regularity,  which  the  contempora- 
ries of  the  youth  of  Aristophanes  were  not  desirous  of  exhibit- 
ing. In  tlie  second  place,  we  must  remark,  tliat  the  eleven 
surviving  comedies  of  Aristophanes  contain  more  than  six  hun- 
drwl  tetrameter  iambics,  in  which  number  of  verses,  the  edition 
of  lirunck  exhibits  only  seventy  anapests  which  the  most  obsti- 
'  nate  critic  will  venture  to  defend.  These  seventy  anapests  arc 
I  found  in  tlie  follo^^^ug  fifty-nine  verses :  Eq.  3 13,  31-3,  351,  35'J, 

357,  359,  360,  407,  4.14-,  415,  42'J,  424,  428,  433,  884,  896, 
902,  903,  908,  909,  910.  Nub.  1046,  1050,  10/>2,  10{)3,  1066, 
1075,?  1077,  1083,  1372,  1427.  Pac.  9^8.  Tlicsm.  543,  515^ 
546,  547,  550,  558,  560,  561,  562,  567,  50^.  Kan.  910,  912, 
015,917,918,919,920,922,932,  037,  939,  9^3,  918,  954, 
962.  EcH.  288.  If  our  seventy  annpc-^t.»  were  distributed  e- 
tp:tBy  amonj^  all  the  places  of  the  verse,  except  th:^  sevenlb, 
f'hfrfr  may  lie  considered  o^  out  of  the  nno<tion,  v(^  >hoiitd  find 
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dcven  or  twelve  instances  of  an  anapest  iii  the  fourth  place.  If^ 
upon  actual  inspection,  wp  discover  only  three  or  four  such  in- 
stances, we  believe  that  every  person  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  chances,  v/ill  allow  us  to  attribute  the  smaUness  of  the 
number  to  accident,  unless  it  can  be  satis&ctorily  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause.  To  exemplify  the  irregularities,  which  so 
fi'equently  disturb  tlie  calculations  of  the  critical  arithmetician » 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  in  the  Lysistrata,  which 
contains  near  seventy  tetrameters,  Aristophanes  has  not  used  a 
single  anapest  in  a  verse  of  that  measure ;  and  that  in  the  Thes- 
mophorbzusce,  which  play  was  written  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  introduced  the  anapest  fideen  times  in  the  forty-three 
tetrameters  which  the  play  contains. 

Before  Mr  Porson's  edition  of  the  Hecuba  appeared,  the 
karned  Hermann  had  taught  the  world,  in  his  incomparable 
work  on  Metres  (p.  176),  that  the  fburtli  foot  of  a  catalectic  te- 
trameter iambic  might  be  an  iambus,  a  tribrach,  an  anapest* 
or  a  proceleusmatic  Of  the  proceleusmatic  he  produces  only 
one  instance :  Aristoph.  Ran.  1063.  n«AX»7$«  #  y  •tf  n^Xfus  %hMfi% 
.5»  I  «l  TduTf  Tip  ftiixfu^w.  Of  the  ani4)est  he  gives  the  nine  follow- 
ing instances  from  Aristophanes:  Exj.  421,  836.  Nub.  1049, 
1369,  1427.  Thesm.  ,'560.  Ran.  930,  932,  937.  Mr  Porson 
(p.  43—46)  has  enabled  us  to  increase  the  number  of  real  and 
apparent  instances  to  nineteen,  including  a  few  from  other 
poets, 

*  A.      Aristoph.  £q.  421.  ^12  it^ittrm^ff  ae^uc^,  ^  |  em^Al^  yf  ir^«vvdi{r#. 

We  heartily  concur  in  Mr  Porson's  omission  of  ^^.  B.  Ibid.  836. 
12  TMrtf  M^-^ttn  ^mvuu  \  fUytrrof  m^ixnfitc.  All  the  editions  before 
Brunck  read  «»^^4^xe<f.  C.  Ibid.  881.  Tdvli  )*  mnv  x<t«v«(  i^f  \  irrm 
TiiX<JtdWTd»/.  Read  widi  the  Ravenna  MS.  and  Brunck  in  his  notes, 
Tofh  y  6^5f  iifVj  ^tS  I  f#c  irr»  niXiK«i/r«i>.  D.  Ibid*  884.  Tm«vt»w  0i- 
furroK\m  I  ov^J-r^r  m^ifn.  The  common  reading  is  ®f^rr«»Ai)(, 
which  ought  not  to  be  retained  without  necessity.     E.  Nub.  1040. 

K»/  t9trh  tofiMi  KBi}  rettrt  hicmtf  j  ritcifrt*  tkrrtXi^eu*  Read,  TWo-if  94fi4it 
juM  T«r«  ^ituttf,  F.  Ibid.  1050.  'Eyif  jutf  •v^i  ^H^mtXUvf  |  fi%Xrin  «^t^^« 
K^/vAT.  G.  Ibid.  1063.  nfAXarp*  •  y  tvf  HnXivf  iXmi3t9  |  itA  rtivrt  w 
fU^eu^u  The  common  reading  is  lAjt^i,  which  exhibits  a  tribrach 
before  an  anapest.  Mr  Porson  reads*  we  apprehend  from  conjee* 
ture,  iA«/8i  ^<*  avrh     ^t^  fVT0  appears  to  us  to  be  preferable  to  )/ 

ttvrL  H.  Ibid.  \  3.59.  ©v  y«^  rU*  tC4vf  x^p  r  ii^tt  rv  \  imoAc/  n  tuti 
«r«cnf>#«i.  Read  with  Bentley  and  Porson  ;j^f  «  rvw^nHm  «.  I. 
Ibid.  1 427.  Sjtt4«i  ^  r99f  iXtxr^votmt,  \  xml  rlxXm  «i  fiirA  rmtnt.  K. 
Thesm.  548.  Owrtiwr  iTtniny,  im  ywni  |  nip^mw  ft3«tf»  Ufmt.  Mr  PoT- 
fion  reads  iwinr,  the  second  syllable  of  which  word  is  short.  L. 
/bid.  550,    T«»    vinr  ywrntcit   nvf^s^mr,  |  ^mif»n   V  aurt^jrtU-mt^       M. 

Ibid.  560.  Oijy  mt  w  ifl^^  Tf  w04>ut  I  yvH  fMnrwUnv^    Mr  Porson 

reads 
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reads  OiSy  ^  Wm  th  «tf}^  rf  |  mxixu  xmnrwiinotv.   This  lection  appears 
to  be  derived  mm  Suidas :   K«TKrx«3j|9t.  jMrucr4^y.  itm^a  to?  M^m  tm 

WM^MKU  nmrtTxii^n.  mmi  zmrtTxii^nf  ifit^f,  N.  Ran.  912.  *A;^4AXf«  r<»\ 
«  NM>9i|f,  I  r«  «-^x«y  ti^  )f4xyuf.  O.  /^.  930.  *'a  cvfi^Xih  •u  f^- 
iu9  «3}f.  I  n  r«vf  ^v^y  i^*^*  •^^v*  Mr  Porson  reads  •!/  p«}i'  ^r.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  not  leisure  to  examine  whether  the  comic  poet8 
ever  use  the  adjective  ^«3«««  in  any  other  manner  than  imperson- 
ally, in  the  neuter  gender  and  singular  number.  At  all  events^ 
if  the  verse  requires  emendation,  we  should  prefer  the  omission 
of  5>  to  the  alteration  of  fuiitf.  Ou  ^ai^t  without  the  substantive, 
verb,  occurs  continually.  If  we  retain  the  conmion  reading,  be- 
sides the  anapest  in  the  fourth  place,  to  which  we  do  not  object, 
we  shall  have  a  division  of  the  anapest  similar  to  that  in  Ach. 
107.  Ei  3rjf»ffJ«K5«  xi'^^  ^  ^^  ^^*i^»  This  division  is  spar- 
ingly adopted  in  the  common  trimeters,  a  much  more  licentious 
species  of  metre ;  and  we  have  observed  no  instance  of  it  in  te- 
trameters, except  the  verse  now  before  us.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  the  rarity  of  such  a- 
napests  in  tetrameters  is  to  be  attributed  to  accident  or  to  de« 
sign.  Too  few  of  these  verses  are  preserved,  to  enable  us  td 
decide  with  confidence  on  every  question  relating  to  their  struc^ 
Cure.  If  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of  Aristophanes  had  been  lost, 
no  metrical  writer  would  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing,  that 
the  catalectic  divodia  or  MmMXi)^  of  an  iambic  verse  must  necesr 
sarily  be  a  baccnius,  as  tj^m^wmw,  irex/nK«  ir«r«{iSv,  infirm.  A  soli* 
tary  instance  of  an  ionic  a  minore  occurs  in  that  play,  v,  547. 
*£yivfr«,  MiA4»Winr¥K  «^9,  |  ^mii^  n,  IIii  |  nxLinfl  ^f.  This  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  verse  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  is  not  caused  by  necessity.  The  word  iTnnA^f  might  occupy 
five  different  positions  in  the  verse,  without  producing  any  ir- 

fegularity.       P.     Ran.  932.  To  {fvAv  Imrmkix^vM  |  fyrm  W«  Irrif 
&Nf .     Q«  Ihid*  937.  Ov%  i)nr«Ai«^oy«f,  fui  Ai',  w  |  ^  r^t^ythii^^vu  im^ 

rv.  We  suspect  that  the  poet  wrote,  ^  Auh  <t«i  T^<tytXi.^9Vi.  So 
in  Soph.  £1.  689,  some  copies  read,  OiW  m^«  r«<o?y  «v^^«(  i^"  •i^ 
jK^ATu,  instead  of  the  common  and  true  reading,  t^x  xm  n^tifr.,  R. 
Aristophanes  apud  jithen.  p.  372.  B.  ^r^wut  V  Dd^  iiy  u^^vuf  \  rv* 
Km  ifulv  Tf  fti^Mfu  S«  Plato  Comicus  iln(L  p.  665,  C.  Keti  in  «u^irr««* 
Tit  ks/^w  I  Y^f  imrMf  uwu  We  suspect  the  true  reading  to  be  inn- 
rthrif  n  ir«K.  T.  Cratinus  cpud  SuitL  atque  EttpnoL  ?.  B)i»  et  Eustath. 
p.  768,  14.  *0  y  nXihn^  ^9in^  vr^ifimr**^  fik  fin  Aiy^t  /^i^u.  Mr  Purson 
attributes  this  verse  to  the  younger  Cratinus.  Eustatliius  sim- 
ply says,  K^MtTK.  Suidas  and  the  Etymologist  add  the  name  of 
die  play,  K^tfrifH  AMf9«i»Xi{i^»)^,  which  most  probably  was  the 
work  oi  the  elder  Cratinus.  Mr  Porson  reads  m  ir^«/3«Ti«».  We 
have  no  objection  to  w^fiUrff^  but  we  cannot  so  readily  consent 
<D  exchange  Unn^  for  #;♦    The  comic  poets  almost  always  use 

F  3  •  w^ 
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i<nn^  to  express  the  sense  of  the  English  words  As  ft  "scre.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  v.  96, 
105,  107,  129,  172,  227,  257,  351,  363,  395,  506,  571,  702, 
712,  713,  780,  804,  1107,  11 11,  1306,  1370.  To  our  cars,  ^ 
appears  to  mean  something  more  than  mere  comparison,  a4  in 
the  following  Hnes  of  Antiphanes  (apiid  Athen.  p.  681,  C):  Oirc 

K^v^mX4vf  i  At  all  events,  if  any  alteration  in  the  verse  of  Crati- 
nus  were  necessary',  we  sliould  prefer  the  foliowinir  representa- 
^on  of  it :  'o  ^  iJa.^;*?,  ^i  ^h  AiyA»,  fc>Wf^  ^^oj5xTdty  fiahl^u.  But  we 
arejperfecdy  satisfitHj  with  the  common  reading. 

Of  the  nineteen  preceding  verses,  the  anapest  in  the  fourth 
foot  of  six,  marked  A,  B,  C,  E,  H,  K,  has  bet»n  removed  by 
corrections  which  may  be  considered  as  miite  s.iti.sfactor\\  Four 
more,  marked  D,  F,  L,  N,  in  which  the  anapc^^t  is  contained 
in  a  proper  name,  do  not  militiite  ap^.iinst  Mr  Porson's  canon. 
A  suflicient  proportion  of  the  nine  which  remain,  appears  to  be 
jilaced  beyond  the  reach  of  emendation,  to  convince  us,  that 
the  comic  poets  did  not  scruple  to  employ  an  anapest  in  the 
fourth  place  of  a  catalectic  tetrameter  iambic,  whenever  thry 
found  it  convenient  to  do  so.  Mr  Porson  (p.  IS)  atlducts  those 
five  which  are  marked  I,  P,  Q,  K,  S,  without  proposing  any 
emendations  of  them. 

In  conlirmation  of  our  opinion,  we  will  tnke  tlie  hberty  of 
applying  Mr  Porson's  canon  to  the  sixth  place,  instead  of  tlie 
ii'urth.  'llie  instances  of  an  anapest  in  the  sixth  place  which 
we  have  been  able  to  collect,  amount  onlv  to  twelve.  The 
reader  ^vill  obscn^e  how  great  a  reduction  from  this  number 
mav  l>e  made  bv  emciidatlons,  not  one  of  which  can  be  called 
violent  or  very  improbable. 

A.  Aristoph.  Eq  339.  Ov5'  uZ  u  Ixrui  ;  •v  ux  Aix.  \  pcei  ^  A/t. 
^i  rcf  rr*«<5ar.  In  order  to  avoid  the  dactyl  before  the  anapest,  Mr 
Hermann  (M.  p.  15:^)  properly  reads  |U<«  Stx  instead  of  •C  fuc  A/#e. 

as  in  V.  336.  B.  Ibid.  412.  *Htts-);^cutiv  U  rrat^i^t^  \  fca^^Ui^ths^p  «  ir^ii- 
yx^.  Tlie  true  reading,  fistx^^*^^**  is  exhibited  in  tJie  Ravenna  MS. 
and  by  Julius  PoMux,  as  Bru nek  observes  in  his  notes.  C.  find,  909. 
*lhu  hx'^v  *:^»t«»  Xttya,  I  r^'^tccXftudiu  ;rt^r|Sf.  If  it  were  necessary, 
\vc   might  road   T«,*»^x>tw^<«.      D.  Ibid.  910.  'A5r«jitv|«)«)#<,   J  Al»«» 

lu^v  I  ir^»j   rh   xi^x^KV   «s^^^|^5.       E.   Nub.    1066*   h'.Aa^i    htk   -r«nj««er,  I 


To?  er-xi^li^.  Of  xit^.^ucycc,  |  Tfiyro  tn  ;t;ic^«»  vctP.raf.      The   pronoon  was 

inserted  by  Briinck  without  any  reason,  and  against  all  authority. 

;.  Ka:i.  I'll).  V'^^Ki'.i^  r.  .:.  u  XxXilv\ri:,  f,?uC.ci  v«C  ^^.     Perhaps 


V«;  KTix,     Perhaps 

we 
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we  ought  to  read  iix/(^*»f  1{^'  J*^#.  K.  Archipptis  apud  Aihen.  p.  227. 
jU  Slit  C.  *Bp^Mti«(9  %^  ^  a^fv  I  pnef  yecA^vf  ri  tta^Ae?.  L.  Crates 
ibid.  />•  267)  i&*   Oi«dvy  fivrcur^s^eti  a-tuv  |  ivv  «As-/  TFttTUt;  ahupm.      Until 

a  probable  emendation  of  this  verse  is  proposed,  we  are  fairly  enti- 
tled to  decline  its  authority.     M.  Aristophanes  ibid.  p.  4271  C.  ll«- 

It  will  ^jpear,  on  examination,  that  three  oniy  of  the  preced- 
iM  verses,  marked  D,  G,  K,  deddedly  forbid  our  application 
of  iMr  Porson's  canon  to  the  sixth  place  instead  of  LJic  fourth. 
The  fact  is,  that*  in  this  kind  of  verse,  the  comic  pm^s  admit, 
anapests  more  willingly  and  frequently  into  the  first,  thirtl,  and 
fifth  places,  than  into  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth.  C)f  tlie 
seventy  anapests  which  we  have  observed  in  the  eleven  plays  of 
Aristophnnes,  twenty-two,  or  nearly  one  third,  occur  in  the 
first  place.  The  first  place  having  almost  double  tlie  number 
wliicn  would  accrue  to  it  from  an  equal  distribution,  some  of 
the  other  places  must  necessarily  exhibit  fewer  anapests  than 
their  fair  proportion. 

As  it  is  probable,  that  a  more  accurate  examination  than  ours 
will  discover  anapests  in  Aristophanes  which  have  escaped  our 
notice,  we  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  hitherto  we  have  in- 
tentionally passed  over  in  silence  the  following  instances.  Acli. 
84^9.  K^^nve^y  titi  xvut^^tci  \  futxfi^  fuSt  fiet^ti/pu.  jlIus anapest woukl 
hardly  be  tolei-able  in  a  trimeter.     Tlie  last  editor  of  tliis  play 

reads  K^AriVac  «v,    comparing  v.  854<.      £q.  893.   K«i   rovr*    iTrtryihi    e% 

^uiu  I  V4vx^f  y\  Jttt  C-*  tf  jTiarifiJi].  This  dbjointiBd  verse  may  be  con- 
vcniendy  read  as  fellows :  Keti  rtltri  y*  mrjiJi^  ei  xt^  \  Kft^^rxth  7y* 

tixcsntljn.      Pac.  94^.  To  JMVtfw  iTA^arr^yi  cA«$  ix^f^  \  ^'^^  a-riftfia^,  ncci  fni- 

y^xi^ttf.  The  Ravemia  MS.  reads  jru^itrr\  The  anapest  in  the  first 
place  is  in  our  list.  Lys.  316.  Tim'  >iUftTruix  6'  nfifi'irii*  o^rc^  j  tt^mts^ 
iu^t  «-^»rtt/<n«f.  Read  with  the  old  editions,  rn*  Xx^Tt^c^  itfctciv^u  Ibid<, 
5J68.  Ov*  ?«-Tif  ifn^  Ev^tTTt^ov  a-tpcaji^i  Trcinrii.  The  old  editions  read 
•Ck  Her  ini^.  Perhaps,  however,  the  true  reading  is  «wc  t(m*  »/,  as 
in  the  Knights,  v.  1079.  Ovjt  Jj»  u^*  tv^iU  rou  VXxti^o;  o-d^A^Tsgcf,     Lys. 

372.   T/  2i  Til  e^  criJ^,   tS  tv^,^*,   r^-w»  j  |  cif^  c-avrhi   luTv^iljruv  ^      TllC  a*i 

was  inserted  by  Brunck  in  order  to  sustain  the  metre.     Read  t/  ^s^ 


rv  xv^. 


In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Athcna^us,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  tetrameter  iambi i:^  with  anapests  in  the  fourth  ajid 
«xth  places,  a  few  verses  written  in  tjiat  measure,  or  which 
may  be  converted  into  that  measure,  have  occmred  to  us, 
which  we  arc  willing  to  take  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  ui  a 
lesji  incorrect  form  tluiu  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  varioius 
editors  of  Athenseus. 

P.  86,  C.  90,  F.  Archippus :  Afc«-««f,  Ix^fn^  la^^xt^^  fio^wtf 
p,  mi  KHuwi  Ti.     These  words  are  divided  by  Schweighoeuser 

y  4;  jj:}!.9 


.V**"*  ,«»lii^,,  I      "*•  «•«  tmru'  7—'      ."^'*«. 
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JEohu.     Schweighznser  gives  them  to  Boreas^  and  accommodatei 

Casaubon's  emendation  to  the  metre,  by  reading  (pvs-Sv,     We  believe 

that  the  poet  wrote,  i}itye9  x^if^f  q>6tU^t  If  I  had  come  a  Utile  earUer^ 

P.  484»  F.    527»  C.    Aristophanes :    'aaa'  •v  yu^  Ueihrt  ravr  f«oj/ 

In  the  first  verse,  Mr  Porson  (p.  45)  reads  ^kW*  «ut.  From  the 
other  fragments  of  the  same  play,  the  A«kt«a?(,  we  collect  that  these 
words  are  spoken  by  an  old  man,  who  is  complaining  of  his  prodi« 
gal  son.  We  read,  therefore,  y*«li  rnvr,  Mr  Porson  rejects  the 
words  /a#v  iSut%  *nt  ^ixm%  as  desperately  corrupt,  but  retains  kvtJxvv 
as  the  beginning  of  a  fourth  verse.  It  is,  however,  an  interpola- 
tion.    In  one  passage  of  Athencus,  the  words  of  the  poet  end  with 

AMMMtfit.  Hesychius :  Xt»^  r«r  t»  Atucmmi*  i»  KifXtxH  Atucmtm  •ivor. 
Read :  Xm  ix  AmtuunK,  U  KvXtxf  Auxmr^  •hw  Xid>.  Perhaps  the 
first  hemistich  of  the  following  verse  was  as  follows:  Mtiiuf  tut, 

P.  499,  C.  Diphilus:  A«^mv  %j^m  xfv«v,  Z  y(«v,  Kxxm*  il  forrig. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr  Gai^ord,  in  his  notes  on  Hephacstion 
(p.  341),  that  Mr  Porson  considered  this  verse  of  Diphilus  as  an 
asynartete,  sunilar  to  some  which  conclude  the  Wasps  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  to  others  which  Mr  Gaisford  has  produced.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Cratinus  apud  jilhen.  p.  553,  E*  *A^«a«v  11  nrvfcfiMt 

As  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  had  very  little  variety  in  iheir  mea- 
sures, we  are  inclined  to  represent  the  verse  of  Diphilus  as  follows ; 

"^X^  «£»«?  Xdyvt«v,  tit  J  y^ttVf  ivXtuctp  it  ftirriv, 

P.  700,  F.   Plato :  *Ew«w^'  •»*  tucket  f  rUf  K^vrJi^otf   \\u  xiipffw  2invl,cv. 

The  omission  of  the  article  will  convert  these  words  into  an  asynar- 
tete of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  By  chang- 
ing the  order  of  the  words,  we  may  produce  a  tetrameter  iambic  : 
'ErrmZ0*  hri  t«i>  m^tipm  iix^^tv  \  ijfi  >.v)^9»f  h^vi^9.  Where  the  metre  is 
so  uncertain,  an  editor  of  Athen^us  would  perhaps  act  most  pru- 
dently hi  retaining  the  common  reading. 

Aristophanes  occasionally  introduces  a  very  elegant  species  of 
verse,  which  we  are  willing  to  mention  in  tliis  place,  because  it  dif- 
fers from  the  tetrameter  iambic,  only  in  having  a  cretic  or  paeon  in 
the  room  of  the  third  dipod'ta^  and  because  it  is  frequently  corrupted 
into  a  tetrameter  iambic  by  the  insertion  of  a  syllable  after  the  first 
hemistich.  In  technical  language,  it  is  an  asynartete,  composed  of 
a  dimeter  iambic  and  an  ithyphallic.  It  is  called  Ev^t-rihitf  r%<rret^r- 
MM^^vutcyXXttficf  by  Hephacstion  (ch.  15),  vlio  has  given  the  follow- 
ing  specimen    of  it :    *£«•?  a,yiy*   iyrjctjais  I  fli?.ecuy}^t¥   tcrrn^.      TwentJ'- 

Rift  o£  these  verses  occur  together  in  tlie  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  bc- 

rning  with  v.  24'S*  Two  of  them  may  be  corrected  as  follows  : 
249.  %.a^%^  ^mfAclfif  fw?  Xa$M¥,  [  ro9  Xv^y^n  ir^fl/Swc-tr.  The  srcond 
syllable  of  x'^^Uf  is  long.  V.  2f)3.  <I><Ai;  d\  crx*  ritri  if,  %4mf  |  Ivrki 
fuiXirrm^     In  T.  1212  of  ihf  Clouds,  the  Ravauia  M3.  rightly  reads : 

'a?./ 
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*AXX'  urmytff  «  ^$vX»utu  \  ir^vrtf  iTTtmcMi,      The  following  TCTSC  of  Te* 

leclides  is  adduced  by  Athertxus  (p.  485>  F) :  K«u  ^x<;^o>  toov  f'xjeiiv 
•(  iivmiw  Af)rsrrii(.  Schweighzuser  has  converted  these  words  into 
the  following  tetrameter  trochaic :  K«i  fiOn^tt  oimv  t?ixuf  «t  Afir«rT#f 
idvxfdtf.  As  the  second  syllable  of  fuXtx^h  ought  to  be  shorty  per- 
haps  the  following  asy^nartete  with  a  dactyl  in  the  first  place  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  true  reading :  K«/  ftiXtx^^v  wmi  u?Mt9  ij  |  ijJy- 
tr»d»  Mmujit,  The  measure  of  these  verses  resembles  the  Latin  Sa- 
turnian,  except  that  the  first  hemistich  of  the  Satumian  is  catalectic. 
Dabunt  malum  MetcUi  |  Naxiojioeta.  *£••?  itux  /^xjvs  I  «j£A«^4ii'  otf-ni^. 
Respecting  the  dimeter  iambics  of  the  comic  poets,  Mr  Porson 
has  iaid  nothing  ;  and  we  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr  Gaisford,  p.  S^*.  With  the  exception  of  the  catalectic 
dipodutf  they  appear  to  admit  anapests  into  every  place,  but  nwre 
frequently  into  the  first  and  third)  than  into  the  second  and  fourth. 
Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  there  is  no  difiercnce  in  this  metre  between 
the  second  and  fourth  feet,  as  a  system  or  set  of  dimeter  iambics  is 
notliing  more  than  one  long  verse  divided  for  convenience  of  ar- 
rangement into  portions  each  containing  four  feet  That  the  quan- 
tity of  the  final  syllable  of  each  dimeter  is  not  indifferent,  has  been 
remrirked  as  well  by  others  as  by  Brunck,  from  whose  hands  we  beg 
leave  to  rescue  the  following  passage :    Aristoph.  Eq.  45S.  n«7*  md^ 

w  itf^M.     This  is  the  ct>mmon  reading.     Brunck  reads,  ex  in- 

rciuling  were  found  in  all  the  MSS.,  we  should  think  it  our 
duty  to  submit  to  it ;  but  we  camiot  allow  tlie  division  of  tlie 
amipest  which  it  exhibits  to  be  introducetl  ujitin  mere  conjecture. 
M'e  su^^ptTt  tliat  the  ix>et  wrote :  rUi*  «vt:i  «i^«ix«rr«r*,  tv  |  vnw^^i- 
^1  uMi  tW«  krr»^«*(y  &:c.  It  IS  well  kiiowu  that  A  and  ET  are  conti- 
iiiudly  Cimfoui\dtxl  in  maiuiMrripts,  In  t>jr  account  of  Mr 
lilonifk'i(l*s  eilition  oi'  l];e  l*rv>uuthcU'4,  wr  I* ad  occasion  to  re- 
r.iark,  that  the  AliHne  eilition  of  -i\H:hyhL^  rcids  «{•»  for  u*^ 
V.  J>v\  and  «*>«4«T#f  for  u>;«j«x>f  v.  J;v^6.  In  tlie  same  manner, 
t^o  'Arr^«««T*.»  a  pUv  ot  IvjpoUs  mcniionctl  bv  HephsEstion 
^ch»  K>\  i>  c.uU\l  i:Hr{-n»t#4  In  ><vc*Mi  M:>^>.  •     The  adverbs 

r 


•  In  t*x  Grr.t4<:m,«j 's  Mav:.\iir;e  for  ITST  \p,  CT-\  the  following 
wotds  c««cluvie  a  vct>  loa.xd  atid  elsK^ute  p^.egyric  on  Mr  Piit. 
"  Rome  havi  CAVU^  t\^  ro'v  »vtf  thii  S.:*/?.^  wjs  her  crnsnl ;  Britain, 
tvvs  h;»s  it*u\oi\  to  ciatvii.tt^  ht^rsclt  ihxt  Flu  is  her  nvirister.  X«^W 
«  %  \  V*  u^«,  ^i^\  Vt:\vU  Ol»  ii«  Let  r.>.^i  iherefcre  r>,\"::ion  be  made 
tTt  0\c  Youth  oi  ouv\  \\)\o  nuy  with  co^r.decce  s:it,  i  ♦'  iym  «»<,  0» 
>     > '^w*   \  *n  *t4V\«i  «     A/*  r*>t^:u      ^c^^h.  Ai.t.  TtO.     Ot  in  the 

^  \^  *■  '^'.   ■.  •:  *  **     I:  ^NO  kW.  *   ;    ?;   Tj-  •;%-,  vt  il.jM  have  a 

rtad'rr. 
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«w  and  if\tK^9  are  both  applieil  to  a  verb  si^vnifyinp  To  beafj  ia 

th^  Wrisps,   V.  450.      Tl^omywyav  9rg«f  t^i^  iXxtetf   i^i^u^*   tS   xtaiipuiSf. 

We  concliulc  our  observations  on  these  verses  by  mentioning, 
that  in  v.  840  of  the  Kniglits,  at  tJie  end  of  a  system  of  them, 
Y,e  must  read  hrctjfjntyuAi  instead  of  uTrcTniyiin;,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  lengthening  oT  a  short  syllabic  before  a  mute  and  a  li- 
quid.    The  compound  yccTrtTrvtyim  maybe  compared  ^^th  Iti- 

^ut'^pecyS  V.  701. 

An  expression  occurs  in  Mr  Porson's  remarks  on  the  trochaic 
metre,  which  appears  to  have  deceived  more  than  one  resjicct- 
able  scholar.  Mr  Porson  observes  (v.  46),  that  the  catalectic 
tetrameter  trochaic  of  the  tragic  ana  comic  poets  may  conveni- 
ently be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  cretic  or  paeon  prefixed 
to  a  common  trimeter  iambic,  in  the  following  manner :  Mn-n^, 

»««.     Mr  Porson  adds  : 

•*  Sed  in  hoc  trochaico  sennrio  (liceat  ita  loqui)  duo  ol)serv- 
ainda  sunt ;  nusc|imm  antipaestimi,  ne  in  primo  quidem  loco, 
admitti ;  deinde  nccessario  semper  requiri  ca^suram  penthcmi- 
merim.  " 

Tlie  inadmissibility  of  anapests  into  the  trocl)aic  senarhis  may 
be  exemplified  by  prefixing  a  cretic  to  the  fifth  verse  of  the 

PlutUS  ot    Aristophanes  :    'AXXa  yk^  |  fLvnyjii^  untyxn  rof  he^d-xcyrx  rch 

xmh.  The  dactyl  in  the  second  place  vitiates  the  metre  of  this 
verse,  ,conindered  as  a  tetrameter  trochaic.  Common  readers 
mtII  pardon  us  for  explaining  this  passage  in  Mr  Porson's  pre- 
face, when  vfe  show  that  it  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  so  excclleiH  a  scholar  as  Mr  Burges.  In  Mr  Porson's  edi- 
tion of  the  Phccnis>'tp,  v.  616  has  an  anapest  in  the  fourth  place: 
'£|U«t^efuo^«  ?r«T^<tf#^.  kmi  yac^  ijxhf  c|iA«y.  In  his  note  upon  this 
verse,  Mr  Burges  remarks :  Itaro  et  fmtasse  nunqium  in  Tro- 
rhaicii  Iragiris  artap^rsfus  cccmrit.  He  proposes  to  rend,  cither 
i(,t>MV9*^uet  y^^^f^oi  ya^,   or  Tstr^ihoi   flifiMvfdfcto for.      It  is   fonu'what   ro- 

irmrkable,  that  an  ana|xst  in  v.  621  of  the  same  play  has  e- 
Kcaped  Mr  Burges'*^  observation:  Km  <rv,  ^«T£f,  ov  6iy.ii  «•«  {/.  »» 
Hfurraf)  ft^(cii  ofaua^uv  xxi^u.  In  Mr  Porsou's  edition  of  the  O- 
restcs,  aijapests  occur  in  the  five  followuig  trc>chaics :    V.  728, 

reading,  w'liich,  in  our  opinion,  is  preferable  not  only  to  that  which 
is  exhibited  by  this  ingenious  admirer  of  youthful  ministers,  but  also 
to  die  original  reading  in  Stobaeus  LIl.  p.  201.  *AAa'  il  i^^*vivfiei  lovg 
>^lycvi  «»5{e5  t^"i5.  Grotius  reads  if^^aq  tr  i^uj  with  the  following  note: 
yfddidi  <r  versus  causa.  The  fragment  is  manifestly  taken  from  some 
iragecfian,  but  not  from  Euripides,  if  Mr  Porson's  {ad  Hec.  *2^^\ 
^bicrvaiion  on  the  initial  letterti  ,J/,  7A,  &c.  be  correct. 
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776,  787,  1528,  1530.  The  Iphjgenia  in  Aulis  will  supply 
near  twenty  examples,  ificluding  a  tew  in  which  the  anapest  is 
contained  m  a  proper  name. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that,  in  ^is  metre,  ana* 
pests  are  admissible  only  into  the  even  places.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  not  altogetlier  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  tragic 
poets  appear  to  have  used  anapests  in  the  even  places  as  wiiling- 
IV  and  frequently  as  tribrachs,  in  any  place  except  the  first  and 
nftli.  The  thirty-two  tragedies  exhibit  about  thirty-two  in- 
lUuices  of  a  tribrach  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth  or  se- 
venth place,  several  of  which  a[)pear  to  be  corrupt. 

Both  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  the  tetrameter  trochaic  is 
usually  divided  into  two  hemistichs  by  a  civmra  after  the  fourth 
foot.  The  tragedians,  however,  observe  this  rule  much  more 
strictly  than  the  comedians.  Most  of  the  instances  to  the  con- 
trary have  been  corrected  in  a  satisfactory  maimer,  i^lsdi. 
Pers.  1 65.  T*trr«  ^«  %x>^  i^-C^**"*  i^^e^rri^  wT»f  w  p^tf.  The  Glas- 
gow edition  has  an  obelus  l)eibre  J^jtAii.  The  casttra  may  be  re- 
stored by  remo\ang  ><«'Aii  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  IditL  7Sl» 
^Ciii  irecfimiSinv  il  wZf  Xteat  xctri^$ti^dtt  it^i  i  The  true  reading,  a««c 
«■«{,  has  been  restored  by  all  the  modern  editors.  Soph.  PhiL 
1 402.  E<  ^•KUy  aruxfffttf.  Z  yinoun  u^niMr^  Kim.  Mr  Porson's  emen- 
dation, which,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfac- 
tory, may  be  seen  in  Mr  Gaisford's  notes  on  Hephaastion, 

p.  264.  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  1385".  K*)  y*^  •ids  rw  Ai*r  y  IfUi  {mik  t« 
hUf  \fM  codd^)  '^tXv^xth  %%tm^'     Perhaps-  the  poet  wrote,  Kiw  >J^ 

«v$(  T«  Ti  XiWf  ^  ^iXif^vyfi^  X^t^v*      Ibid,  1391.   T/  Ti  3<iuMM>   r%vT*    y 

(t«v  y  j^ld») ;  «5*  ix^t fcif  imt^lv  «r««.  We  do  not  pret«id  to  cor*- 
rcct  the  whole  verse ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  latter  hemistich  is  ix*^  avrttwuf  iwf.     Ion.  532. 

Mat^v^Ui  a-xvrS.   r»   Tdy   H«Z   y    h^fut$itf   xV^^i^^      ^^e   qUOte  this 

verse  as  an  instance  of  licentious  emendation.  Barnes  sil^itly 
reads  t^^  tov  htZ  f^Uu  His  motive  for  this  alteration  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  are  imwilling  to  suppose  that  even  the  au- 
thor of  the  sublime  ode  on  A»dx«X^d?  eivr»ui^m^  'Tfri  I/Lm^X^^v  9mM» 

liig  objected  to  the  contraction  of  ^v  into  one  syllable,  an  in- 
stance of  which  occurs  only  ten  lines  betbre  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  Porson  remarks  (p.  50),  that  in  dimeter  anapestics  a  dactyl 
is  very  seldom,  rarisshney  jjlaced  inimcdiatoly  belbre  an  ani^>est, 
so  as  to  cause  a  concourse  of  four  short  syllables.  Mr  Gai^ford 
(p.  279)  has  collected  several  instances  of  this  concourse,  which  we 
will  lay  before  our  readers,  with  some  additional  examples  which 
have  occurred  to  us.  ^.sch.  Theb.  874.  ufA%w  'Efrnw^,  'i«;^f, 
iVi'?*  T.     Euni,  952.  '^'M  TtfS*  iuuvvrh  «-«as«»$  ^^dvjw?.     SuppL  9.  w 
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^wffln^  VJifUf  Aiyvrrtv.  Soph.  AjxU  041.  Tif  fiu^tXliet  riv  fuwmf 
Xtmp,  Aj.  205.  Hvv  yat^  «  aui^iy  «  fAiyet^,  ifMtc^icrii,  Read  f*^y«i 
without  the  article.     Eurip.  Hec.  147.  *'l^  'Ayo^ww^  ««■*?  y«- 

niufu      HippoL  1S65.  "oJ*   0  a-^^^pa-vfif   xdrreti  vxi^i^tfv,      Mr  Gais- 

ford  properly  reads  vti^t^^.  Ale.  81.''ootk  «k  imx*!  ^m^w  ^tf<- 
f»ifii»,     Tro.   101.  MtTA/ie^?iXfi,mv  ^iu/iMf*<  mnxfiv.     Ibid.  177.  T^cJ* 

Mr  Gainford,  who  ouiits  this  line,  probably  reads  w  «i  with  Mr 
Person  [ad  Hec,  298),  Ion.  226.  Ei  /iw  Uva-an%  %ix»m  x^o  2afMfK 
El.  1319.  e^au.  nuXXuif  irUt  niui.  Ibid.  1321.  "Zvyyn  ^i^rmtn' 
2U  ym^  ^Ufyww\      Aristoph.  Pac.  169,   Km  ^v^y  ixt^^Ufy  atg  ifv  rt  vio^u 

Av.  404.  Ktfi  ^o  fu»x»f.  This  little  verse  is  not  anapestic,  as 
afqaears  by  the  foUowin/^  words,  M  r/w  t  hrifMiv^  \v'hich  Brunck 
has  initferal)ly  corrupted,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  his 
noiioiis  of  the  metre.  Thesm.  822.  T«(m«y,  •  xuntf^  m  iucXtt6i<nc44, 
Ran.  1 525.  AufAxttiMs  ii^«k,  xfh*^  ^^Ttfimn.  Ephippus  aptid  A  then. 
p.  322,  JE.  Kj#/8«h,  ipiMtj  i^tXcfeu^  x»rr^u%,  Mnesimachus  ibid^  p.  403, 
C.  tia^afit^  £^x*K^»  *^***  /8«Aw«*.  More  examples  may  proba- 
bly be  detected  by  diligent  search ;  but  those  which  we  have 
produced  are  suiUcient  to  prove  that  Mr  Person's  expression 
must  be  construed  with  some  degree  of  latitude.  According  to 
Mr  Porson  (p.  55)^  there  is  no  genuine  instance  of  this  liceJise 
in  tetrameter  anapestics. 

The  anapestic  dipodia  may  be  cornjwsed  of  a  tribrach  and  an 
anapest,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  proper  name,  which  can* 
not  otherwise  be  introduced  into  the  verse.     Anaxandrides  apud 

Aiken,  p.  131,  B.  AvAiTy  V  «h^mV  *Arri7fv<'^v,  *A^y£y  )*  Siuv^  luu  »<« 
^ifyif  K^/ro^rrw  twf  'A;^vii^y.      The  secoud  syllable   oi  *Amyt9i}tc9 

is  evidently  short. 

In  both  kinds  of  anapestic  verse,  dactyls  are  admitted  with 
much  greater  moderation  into  the  second  than  into  the  first 
place  of  the  dipodia.  The  elaven  comedies  of  Aristophanes  con- 
tain more  than  twelve  hundred  tetrameter  anapestics,  in  which 
number  we  have  remarked  only  the  nineteen  following  examples 
«f  a  dactyl  in  an  even  place,  whicli,  in  this  kind  ot'  anapestic 
metre,  can  only  be  the  second  foot  of  the  verse,  as  Mr  Porson 
ha»  observed  (p.  51):  Eq.  .524*,  805,  1327.  Nub.  351*,  353, 
400,  409*.  Vesp.  389,  55ly  671,  673*,  708*,  1027.  Pac.  732, 
Lvs.  500.  Thesm.  790,  794.  Ran.  1055.  Eccl.  C76*.  In  all 
of  these  verses,  except  those  six  which  are  marked  with  an  aste- 
risk, the  preceding  toot  is  also  a  dactyl.  The  same  observations 
apply  in  a  certain  degree  also  to  dimeter  anapestics.  When  we 
find,  therefore,  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles  (v.  176(J), 
T«vr'  tvy  ucXvi  iaifun  iftS/v^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  read  vo^vtt.  In 
the  Electra  (v.  96),  where  the  MSS.  and  editions  read  <i>#/vm€ 
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"a^  owe  5kfi«,  BriTncfc  has  judiciojisly  adopted  the  readin;j  of 
the  Scholiast,  «>«.  I^jwtw.  These  trifling  alterations  reqnire  m> 
authority  to  t?«pport  them ;  but  we  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
change  the  order  of  the  words  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
dactvl  out  of  an  even  })lace. 

Of  the  nineteen  tetrameters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pa- 
rpfiri^aph,  one  only  is  destitute  of  a  nrswa  after  the  first  drpodia  : 

JJub.  553,  Tuxrr  a^x  raivTU  K.As  |  mvfi6f  tcvrxt  ^  th  ^rf/eta^tf  j^$^  t^Zrx*. 

Similai'  instance??  are  exc(X}dinglv  rare  in  dimeters.  Mr  Gais- 
ford  has  collected  more  than  filty  insUmces  of  the  violation  of 
tlie  c(csttra  in  dimeter  anapestics,  in  six  of  which  the  foot  which 
ought  to  Ik?  followed  by  the  cecsttra  is  a  dactyl,  iEsch.  Per?. 
532.  *AXX*,  4  Ztv  j5«w«xiw,  Tv^  ni^ff-Sr.  The  word  «iAX*  appears  to 
have  been  inserted  by  Turnebus  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  verse.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read,  ^C  Ziy  /8«w«xii/  w  tSi  n«^- 
•w*  I  T*?  usyaeXfltt';^*;/  Kxi  wcX'jtiyo^m  |  rr^etrtxf  dAfic^j.  This  emenda- 
tion is  corroborated  by  the  iirsu  words  of  the  piny,  T*Si  rSr  ris^- 
r«f>  T«f  6lyjuiii)f^  &c.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  free  from 
snispicion  that  the  poet  wrote,  »»/»  mZ  iTi^w,  ncm  for  the  seccmd 

lime,       Agam.    1533.  tfXX*    ^y   Ik    vcid*  |  c^tof  oi^^v,  rif  XdXw&Xxyr** 

T  I  'icpty^yuxi  arulitc  \ucot<;^  &c.  ^  Mr  Porsou  {iid  Mcd,  892)  re- 
marks on  diis  passage  :  Dele  intdilan  cojmJamy  ct  lege  voXtrnXuttrnt, 
We  suspect  that  both  the  conjunction  and  the  proper  name  are 
interpolated,  and  that  we  ought  to  read,  Tnr  ^«Xv»x«vT«r  if  aim 
i^ucoi.  Either  reading  violates  the  c(csnra.^  Idem  Prcfmetheo  So>» 
liiio  apud  Straboiian^  /;.33.  Aifii<t,f  xarrcr^i^ff  AliUxmf.  Bodi  the 
sense  and  the  reading  of  these  words  are  uncertain.  Soplu 
Ant.  15G.  TKorhK^foiv  0  Mtfoixw;  fu^f^'  Th^  word  rit^s  which 
is  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  was  added  by  Heath  to  complete 
the  verse.  Lntil  a  happier  emendation  is  offered,  perhaps  an 
etlitor  of  Sophocles  will  do  well  in  exhibiting  this  verse  as  it 
stands  in  the  M8S.  and  old  editions.  Eurip.  Iph.  Tanr.  460. 
*£»  molci  vtxuf  ra^t  ^ahu.  As  the  preceding  verse  ends  with  a 
vowel,  Markland  omits  w,  and  considers  this  verse  as  cataleclic. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  1320.  Kic^riXT  iu{ie^£#«w$  rotn  Mff,  llead  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Ravenna  manuscript,  Kamuletfimv^  r^lvi  imciK 

Every  person  who  has  a  tolerable  ear,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  will  imniediately  perceive  that  the  rhythm  of  the 
following  verses  is  not  quite  perfect,     il^sch.  Prom.  1067.  T*i^ 

^tioutf  y^  fiiffih  tfzatty.  Choeph.  1068.  Tlai^cfii^6t  fth  9r{«T#*  ux?^« 
J«f.  Soph.  Qui.  Col.  1754.  ^n  rixnf  Aiyut^^  •je^wnrirywkf  &tt.  Eu- 
rip.  Me<f.  iGO^^n  fnytixa  0a^<,  m}  ctotx'  "A^rtfii.  Jbtd.  1408.  *AXX* 
mTtf  y  *Jr  -sra^  kxI  ^vtetfuet,'  Suppl.  980.  K*i  ftnt  dttX^fm^  rtceV  Irs^ 
J4.  Iph.  Aul.  28.  OvK  ayxucct  rxvT  eu'i^U  u^tm»i.  The  rhythm 
of  the  first  hemistich  of  tlie  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth  and  se** 
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Tenth  of  these  verses,  and  of  the  second  hemistich  of  the  third 
and  sixth,  is  rather  dactyUc  than  anapestic.  The  same  effect 
is  always  produced,  when  the  three  last  syDables  of  a  word, 
which  are  capable  of  standing  in  the  verse  as  an  anapest,  are 
divided,  as  in  the  preceding  exampks,  between  a  dactyl  and 
the  following  foot.  In  the  rrometheus,  Mr  Blomfield  has  judi- 
ciously adopted  Bothe's  emendation,  tow  y<«$  «-5»5ot«^.  In  comic 
anapestics,  such  faults  may  generally  be  corrected  with  great 
ease.  Aristoph.  Nub.  293.  Ko^i  <nfiofuit  y ,  J  froxtntfotru,  liead, 
Xififuu  ivr\  Z  ^•XvrtfAnrct,  Ibid.  420.  'AXA'  iWff  y«  "J^y^jw  crt^fiu 
Read,  *aaa  •Inxtt  yu    Vesp.  687«  *'Ot«>  unx6h  ^^uKtof  •••<.     Read 

CM  fUi^oKUU      Ibid*  715.  'AAA*  0x«r«r  fidv  ^Viv^*  avrti.      Read    oTrtr   kf 

as  two  words*     Ar.  494'.  Elg  dcx^ngy  yu^  v^t  ^n^<t^Uv.     Read,  £iV 

y«^  ^UMsnir.  Ibid.  569.  A<  TT^ari^m  2u  rov  Aid;  m^cv*  Read,  Hi  2u 
v^trt^w.  Lys.  571.  'E|  i^/ft/J^  ^h  *«i  KXu<rrti^vf,  ^Read,  'E*  r«f  i^it/v  xcci 
xXttrlK^au  Thesm.  SCH.  Necve-tfttixm  fMf  {fiiit  Brunck.)  iirrtiv  ie-r/v^ 
Read,  "Htt^v  fdt  ifuve-t^^ns  tefli'v,  £cc1.  516.  Ouiifnu  yit^  ^UfSli^et  cw* 
Read,  Ovdt  ^£  y^  <rov  iuvoli^ci,^  Ibid.  624.  Mr^fnuf  n  i^uimftoc  xsmk 
Readf  Mn^s  fuoci  ^,     Plut.  588.  0fi}fl^cy«;   yci^   xMt   fiovXifiifcg,      Ready 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  great  cri- 
tic, who,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  has  thrown  more  b'ght 
upon  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  than  can  be  collected  from  al! 
the  numerous  volumes  of  his  predecessors.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  only  to  express  a  hope,  that  our  strictures  may  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  the  information  of  such  younger  students  m 
Greek  literature,  as  are  disposed  to  peruse  the  preface  to  the 
Hecoba  with  that  care  and  attention  which  it  so  eminently  de- 
serves, and  without  which  its..merits  cannot  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James 
Caulfield^  Earl  of  Charlemonty  Knight  of  St  Patrick y  ^r.  <Jr. 
By  BVancis  Hardy  esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  three  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland.  4to.  pp.  436. 
London.     1810. 

nrais  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  by  a  Gentleman  ;— 
"*"  and,  considering  the  tenor  of  many  of  our  late  biogra- 
phies, this  of  itself  is  no  slight  recommendation.  But  it  is, 
moreover,  the  life  of  one  who  stood  foremost  in  the  political 
history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years  preceding  her  union, — that  is, 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  Ireland  had  a  history  or  po- 
litics of  her  own — written  by  one  who  was  a  witness  and  a  ^lar- 
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er  ill  tfie  scene,-'— a  man  of  fair  talents  and  liberal  viewj, — and 
distinguished,  beyond  aQ  writers  on  recent  politics  that  we  have 
ever  met  witi),  for  the  handsome  and  indulgent  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  political  opponents.  Tlie  work  is  eolivened, 
too,  Nvith  vaiious  anecdotes  and  fragments  of  tlie  corre8jX)nd-' 
rnce  of  persons  eminent  for  tidents,  learning,  and  political  ser- 
vices in  both  countries;  and  with  a  great  nunilTer  of  characters, 
sketched  with  a  very  jiowerful,  tliougli  somewhat  too  favourable 
]^nd,  of  almost  all  who  distinguished  themselves,  duriug  tliis 
inomentous  period,  on  the  «cene  of  Irish  affairs. 

From,  what  we  have  now  8aid>  the  reader  will  conclude  that 
we  think  very  favourably  of  this  book :  And  we  do  think  it  both 
entertaining  and  instructive.  But— (for  there  is  always  a  but  ip 
a  Reviewer's  praises) — it  has  also  its  faults  and  imperfections ; 
and  these,  alas  !  so  great  and  so  many,  that  it  requires  all  the 
good  nature  we  can  catch  bv  sympathy  from  tlie  author,  not  to 
treat  Irim  now  and  then  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  begun  and  endeti  his  boot, 
without  ever  forming  an  idea  of  the  distinction  between  private  and 
public  history  J  and  sometimes  tells  us  stories  about  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  and  about  people  who  were  merely  among  his  accidental 
acquaintance,  far  too  long  to  find  a  place  even  in  a  biographical 
memoir ; — and  sometimes  enlarges  upon  matters  of  general  his- 
torjs  with  which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  connexion, 
than  that  they  happened  during  his  life,  with  a  minuteness  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  professed  annalist.  Tlie  biography 
again  is  broken,  not  ordy  by  large  patches  of  historical  mat- 
ter, but  by  .miscellaneous  reflections,  and  anecdotes  of  all  man- 
ner of  persons ;  while,  in  the  historical  part,  he  successively 
makes  the  most  unreasonable  presumptions  on  the  reader's  know- 
ledge, his  ignorance  and  his  curiosity,— overlaying  him,  at  on^ 
lime,  with  anxious  and  uninteresting  details,  and,  at  anodier, 
pmitting  even  such  general  and  summary  notices  of  the  progress 
of  events  as  are  necesi^ary  to  connect  his  occasional  narratives 
^nd  reflection.^. 

Tlie  most  conspicuous  and  extraordinary  of  his  irregularities, 
however,  is  that  of  his  style  j— which  touJlu^  ujjon  aJl  the  ex- 
ti*emes  of  composition,  almost  in  every  page,  or  every  para- 
graph ;— or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up  of  tliose  extremes,  with- 
out ever  resting  tor  an  aistaut  in  a  luedium,  or  affording  any 
pause  for  softening  the  eflU;u  of  Its  contrasts  and  transftions. 
Sometimes,  aiui  indeed  most  fiequeatly,  it  is  fiuuiliar,  loose  and 
colloquial,  beyond  the  common  pitch  of  serious  conversation ; 
at  other  times  by  far  too  figurative,  rhetorical  and  ambitious, 
for  the  sober  tone  oi  iustory.     Here,  it  runs  into  Uttk  trifling 
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jokes  and  stories ;  there,  into  weighty  apborisms  and  potent  an- 
titheses.    One  po^  is  filled  witli  vulgar  idiom  and  un^ramma- 
tical  &inilinrlty;  and  anotlier  teeins  with  more  classical  allu-- 
sions,  than  would  serve  to  season  a  whole  ouarto  of  parliament* 
ary  orations,     llie  ingenious  autlior,  in  sliort,  has  never  liit, 
by  any  accident^  upon  tlic  proper  tone  for  impressive  narrative^ 
or  important  discussion  ;  but  is  perpetually  carried  away,  by  am- 
bition, or  carelessness,  or  vivacity  of  temjier,  or  deficiency  of 
taste,  into  all  sorts  of  strange  and  contradictory  excesses.     To 
our  colder  temperaments,  a  good  deal  of  this  appears  strained 
and  unnatural ;  but,  to  an  Irishman,  it  is  very  probabJy  natu- 
ral enough ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  work  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  the  animated  and  versatile  talk  of  a  man  of  generous 
feelings  and  excitable  imagination,  than  the  mature  production 
of  an  author  who  had  diligently  corrected  his  manuscript  for 
the  press,  with  the  fear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.     Tliere  is 
a  spirit  about  the  work,  however, — ^independent  of  the  spirit  of 
candour  and  indnlgeni*e  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, — which 
rcxleems  many  of  its  faults;  and,  looking  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  a  memoir  by  an  intelligent  conteraporarj',  rather  dian  a  re- 
gular history  or  profound  dissertation,  we  think  that  its  value 
will  not  be  injured  by  a  comparison  with  any  work  of  this  de- 
scription that  has  been  recently  offered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord  Charlemont  in- 
dividually,— though  by  no  means  the  least  interesfing,  at  least  in 
its  adjuncts  and  digressions, — may  be  digested  into  a  very  short 
summary.  He  was  bom  in  Irehuid  in  1728 ;  and  received  a 
private  education  under  a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various 
merit  and  assiduity.  In  1746  he  went  abroad,  without  having 
been  either  at  a  public  school  or  an  university  ;  and  yet  appears 
to  have  been  earher  distinguished,  both  for  scnolarship  and  polite 
manners,  than  most  of  the  ingenuous  youths  that  are  tumolout 
by  these  celebrated  seminaries.  He  remained  on  the  Continent  no 
1^  than  nine  years ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  extended  his  tra- 
vek  to  Greece,  Turkey  and  K^pt ;  and  formed  an  intimate 
and  friendly  acquaintance  with  me  celebrated  historian  David 
Hume,  whom  he  met  both  at  Turin  and  Paris — the  President 
Montesquieu — the  Marchese  Mafiei — Cardinal  Albani — Lord 
Rockinguam — the'  Due  de  Nivemois — and  various  other  emi- 
nent persons.  lio  had  rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national 
character ;  though  he  admired  their  literature,  and  the  general 
poUteness  of  their  manners. 

In  1755  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  at  the  age  of  28 ; 
an  object  of  interest  and  respect  to  all  parties,  and  to  all  indivi- 
duals of  consequence  in  the  Kingdom.     His  intimacy  with  Lord 
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John  Cavendish  naturally  difboscd  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing 
YiXth  his  brother,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  ^  the 

*  outset  of  his  politics, '  as  he  has  himself  obsenred,  '^ave  rea- 

<  son  to  suppose  that  bis  life  would  be  much  more  comrtly  than 

*  It  proved  to  be. '  The  first  scene  of  profligacy  and  court  in- 
trigue, however,  which  he  witnessed,  determined  him  to  act  a 
more  manly  part — *'  to  be  a  Freeman, '  as  Mr  Hardy  says,  *  in 
*•  the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  opposing  the  court  or  the  peo- 

*  pic  indiscriminately,'  whenever  he  saw  them  adopting  errone- 

<  ous  or  mischievous  opinions. '  To  this  resolution,  his  bio- 
grapher adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and  firmness  to  adhere  ; 
and  the  omseqnence  was,  that  he  was  uniformly  in  opposition 
to  the  court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his  life ! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, he  always  had  a  house  in  London,  where  he  passed  a 
good  part  of  the  winter,  till  1 773  ;  when  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  duty  induced  him  to  transfer  his  residence  almost  entirely 
to  Ireland.     The  polish  of  his  manners,  however,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition, — his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
the  unsuspected  purity  and  finnness  of  his  political  principles, 
had  before  this  time  secured  him.  the  friendship  of  almost  all 
the  distinguished  men  who  adorned  England  at  this  period- 
With  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  Mr  Beauclerk — Sh*  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr  Jolmson,  Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many  o- 
thefs  of  a  similar  character — be  was  always  particularly  inti- 
mate.    During  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, in  17725  he  was,  without  any  solicitation,  advanced  to 
tlie  dignity  of  an  Earl ;  and  was  very  much  distinguished  and 
consulted  during  the  short  period  of  the  Rockii^ham  adminis- 
tration ;— though  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other,  invest* 
ed  with  any  official  situation.     In  1768,  he  married;  and  Jn 
1780,  he  was  chosen  General  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  that  delicate  and  most  important  cofinmaiHi, 
with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment,  liberality  and  firmness, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  contributed,  more  than  anv  thing  eke,' 
both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  that  most  perilous  but  ne- 
cessaty  experiment.     TTie  rest  of  his  history  is  soon  told.     He 
was  the  early  patron,  ami  Uie  constant  friend  of  Mr  Grattan ; 
and  was  the  moans  of  introducing  the  celebrated  Single-Speech 
Hamilton  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Burke.     Hough  very 
e.arly  disposed  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part  of  their  disa- 
bilities, he  certainly  was  doubtful  of  the  prudence,  or  proprictv, 
of  their  more  recent  pretensions.     He  was  from  fii'st  to  last  a 
/^nlous,  active  and  temperate  advocate  for  pariiameiUary  reform. 
He  was  averse  to  tlie  Legitslative   Uuioii   with  (Treat*  Britain. 
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He  was  uniformly  steady  to  his  principles,  and  fiuthful  to  his 
friends ;  and  seems  to  have  divided  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life 
pretty  eoually  between  those  elegant  studies  of  literature  and 
art  l^  wnich  his  youth  had  been  delighted,  and  tliose  patriotic 
duties  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  middle  age.  The  sittings  of 
the  Irish  Academy,  over  which  he  presided  nrom  its  first  found* 
ation,  were  frequently  held  at  Charlemont  House ; — and  he  al« 
ways  extended  the  most  munificent  patronage  to  the  professors 
of  art,  and  the  kindest  indu^nce  to  youthful  talents  of  every 
description.  His  health  had  declined  gradually  from  about  the 
year  1790j  and  he  died  in  August  1799,—- esteemed  and  re- 
gretted by  all  who  had  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  in 
public  or  in  private,  as  a  friend  or  as  an  opponent. — Such  is  the 
sure  reward  of  honourable  sentiments,  and  mild  and  steady 
principles  ! 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  a  considerable  part  of 
the  anecdotes  and  characters  with  which  the  book  is  enlivened ; 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  those  which  Mr  Hardy  has  given , 
in  Lord  Charlemont's  own  words,  from  the  private  papers  ami 
memoirs  whicli  have  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  Lordship 
appears  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  journul  of  every  thing  interesting 
that  beicl  him  through  life,  and  especially  during  his  long  resi- 
d<mce  on  the  Continent.  From  tliis  document  'Mr  Hardy  has 
made  copiotis  extracts,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  narrative ;  and 
the  general  style  of  tliem  is  undoubtedly  very  creditable  to  the  no* 
bie  author ; — ^a  little  tedious,  perhaps,  now  and  then, — and  gene* 
rally  a  little  too  studiously  and  maturely  composed,  for  the  pri- 
vate memoranda  of  a  young  man  of  talents ; — but  always  in 
the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentleman,  and  with  a  character  of  ra- 
tionality, and  calm  indulgent  benevolence,  that  is  infinitely  mojre 
pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastip  wit,  or  periods  of  cold-blooded 
speculation. 

One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on  the  scene,  is  our 
excellent  countryman,  tlie  celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  Lord 
Charlemont  first  met  with  at  Turin,  in  the  year  1730 : — ^and  of 
whom  he  has  given  an  account  rather  more  entertaining,  we  be- 
lieve, than  accurate.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  re- 
cords widi  perfect  fidelity  the  impression  which  he  then  received 
from  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher. But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord  Cliarlemont,  wo 
cannot  allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on  liis  firjit  visit  at  a  foreign 
court,  to  have  been  precisely  tlie  person  most  capable  of  ap- 
preliating  the  value  of  such  a  man  as  David  Hume; — and 
though  there  is  a  great  fund  of  truth  in   tlic  following  ol> 
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scrvations,  we  think  they  illustrate  tlie  character  and  condition 
of  the  person  who  makes  thetn,  iiilly  as  much  as  that  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  applie(L 

*  Nature,  I  believe,  perer  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real 
character  than  Darid  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were- 
baffled  by  his  countenance  f  neither  could  the  most  skilful,  in  that- 
science,  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  hi» 
mmd,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad 
and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  cxpres^n  tbaa^ 
that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless  s  and  the  corpu- 
lence of  his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the 
idea  of  a  turtle-eating  alderman,  tlian  of  a  refined  philosopher. 
His  speech,  in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest 
Scotch  accent ;  and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laugh- 
able ;  so  tliat  wl&Jom,  most  certainly,  never  disguised  hersdf  before 
in  so  uncouili  a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was 
healthy  and  strong ;  but  his  health  and  strength,  far  from  being  ad- 
vantageous to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly  comeliness,  had  only  tho 
appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uniform  added  greatly  to 
his  natural  awkwardness  ;  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  me  traii^ 
bands.  Sinclair  was  a  Lieutenant-general,  and  was  sent  to  this 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their 
quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese* 
It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear 
to  be  an  oflicer ;  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 

*  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior»  it  is  but  fair  that 
I  should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his  character.  Gf  aU^  the  philo- 
sophers of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined  more  real  benevo- 
lence to  its  mischievous  principles,  than  my  friend  Hume.  His  \ort 
to  m.ink]nd  was  tmiversal,  aiTd  vehement ;  and  there  was  no  service 
he  would  not  cheerfully  have  done  to  his  fellow- creatures,  excepting 
only  that  of  sufiering  them  to  save  their  souls  in  their  own  way. 
He  was  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and-  charitable  in  the  extreme. ' 
p.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tells  a  stoiy  in  illiutration  of  the  pliiloso- 
j)ljcr*s  benevolence,  which  we  have  no  otlicr  reason  for  leaving, 
out — but  that  we  know  it  not  to  be  true ;  and  concludes  a  little 
dissertation  on  tlie  pernicious  effects  of  his  doctrines,  with  the 
loUowiug  httle  anecdote ;  of  the  authenticity  of  which  also,  we 
should  enterLoin  some  doubts,  did  it  not  appear  likely  to  have 
fallen  witliin  his  own  pa*sonal  knowledge. 

*  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most  beau* 
liful,  and  accomplished  lady,  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  hia 
passion.  One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  common-place 
strain,  that  he  was  abimcy  an^anti — ••  Oh  !  pour  aneanil,  *'  replied 
the  lady,  «•  ce  n*est  en  eff^t  yn'  unc  r^ati^n  iris  naturHf^  de  voire 
Sijstimc.  '*     p.  10» 
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The  following  pissflgcs  ore  from  a  later  part  of  the  journal  : 
1)11 1  indicate  tkc  saaio  turn  of  mind  in  the  observer. 

*  Hume's  fashion  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as  Secretary  to 
Lord  Hertford)  was  truly  ridicukms ;  and  nothing  ever  marked,  in  a 
more  striking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  ot  the  French.  No 
man,  from  Ihs  manners,  u^as  surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or 
less  lilcely  to  meet  with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  flimsy  philoso- 
phy which  pervades  and  deadens  even  tlieir  most  licentious  novels, 
was  then  the  folly  of  the  day.  Freethinking  and  English  frocks 
were  tlie  fashion,  and  the  Angloroanie  was  the  ion  du  pais.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  conversa* 
tion  to  strangers,  and  particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  litde  de« 
lightful;  and  still  more  particularly,  one  woidd  suppose,  to  French- 
women. And  yet,  no  lady's  toilette  vras  complete  without  Hume's 
attendance.  At  the  opera,  his  broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually 
seen  entrc  deuxjoUs  minois.  The  ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and 
the  ton  was  deism  ;  a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer 
sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and  timidity  a 
charm.  But  the  women  in  France  were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were 
charioteers.  How  my  friend  Hume  was  able  to  endure  the  encoun- 
ter  of  these  .French  female  Titans,  I  know  not.  Iii  England,  either 
his  phik>9opliic  pride,  or  his  conviction  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited 
to  women,  made  him  perfectly  averse  from  the  initiation  of  ladies 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine. '     p.  121, 122. 

'  Nothing, '  adds  his  Lordship,  in  another  place,  '  ever  showed 
,a  mind  more  truly  beneficent  than  Hume's  whole  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  Rousseau.  That  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ; 
and  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst  it  displays 
the  strange  and  unaccountable  vanity  and  madness  of  the  French, 
or  rather  Swiss  moralist.  When  first  they  arrived  together  from 
France,  happening  to  meet  wiih  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him 
joy  of  bis  pleasing  connexion ;  and  particularly  hinted,  that  I  was 
convinced  he  mu&t  be  perfectly  happy  in  his  new  friend,  as  their 
sentiments  were,  1  believed,  nearly  similar.  *  Why  no,  man,  *  said 
he,  *  in  that  you  are  mistaken.  Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think 
him  ;  he  has  a  hankering  after  the  Bible«  and,  indeed,  is  litde  better 
than  a  Christian,  in  a  way  of  his  own.  *     p.  1  CO. 

*  In  London,  wliere  he  often  did  me  the  honour  to  communicate 
the  manuscripts  of  his  additional  Essays,  before  their  publication,  I 
have  somctinK's,  in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him,  whether 
he  thought  tliat,  if  his  opinions  were  universally  to  take  place,  man« 
kind  would  not  be  rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were  ;  and 
whether  he  did  not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary 
to  human  nature?  *  The  objections,'  answered  he,  *  are  not  with- 
out weight ;  but  error  never  can  produce  good ;  and  truth  ought  to 
take  place  of  all  considerations.  *  He .  never  failed,  indeed,  in  the 
Tnidst  of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every  thing  tolei*- 
able  that  was  either  said  or  written  against  him.    His  sceptical 
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turn  made  him  doubts  and  consequendy  dispute^  every  thing ;  yet 
vas  be  a  fair  and  pleasant  disputant.  He  heard  with  patience^ 
and  answered  witbout  acrimony.  Neither  was  his  c«nversation  at 
any  time  offensive^  even  to  his  more  scrupoloas  companions*  His 
good  sense,  and  good  nature,  prevented  his  saying  any  thing  that 
-was  likely  to  shock ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  provoked  to  ar- 
gument, that,  in  mixed  companies,  he  entered  into  his  favourite 
topics. '    p.  123. 

Anotlier  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  Lord  Charlemont 
has  recorded  his  impressions  in  his  own  hand,  was  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu ;  of  whose  acquaintance  he  says,  and  with  some 
reason,  ne  was  more  vain,  tnan  of  having  seen  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  He  and  another  English  gentleman  paid  their  first  visit 
to  mm  at  his  seat  near  Bourdeaux ;  and  the  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  their  introduction. 

•  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistrees,  could  not  have 
rendered  our  nigbt  more  restless  than  this  flattering  invitation  ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  so  early,  that  we  arrived  at  his  vilhi 
before  he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  his  library  ;  where 
the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself  was  a  table,  at  which 
be  had  apparently  been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lying  up€m 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  Tamp  extinguished.  Eager  to  know 
the  nocturnal  studies  of  this  great  philosopher,  we  immediately  flew 
to  the  book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Works,  containing  his  Ele- 
gies, and  open  at  one  of  the  most  gallant  poems  of  that  master  of 
love.  Before  we  could  overcome  our  surprise,  it  was  gready  in- 
creased by  the  entrance  of  the  president,  whose  appearance  and  man- 
ner was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had  formed  to  our- 
selves of  him.  Instead  of  a  grave,  austere  philosopher,  whose  pre- 
sence might  strike  with  awe  such  boys  as  we  were,  the  person  who 
now  addressed  us,  was  a  gay,  polite,  sprightly  Frenchman  ;  who, 
after  a  thousand  genteel  compliments,  and  a  thousand  thanks  for 
the  honour  we  had  done  him,  desired  to  know  whether  we  would 
not  breakfast ;  and,  upon  our  declining  the  offer,  having  already 
eaten  at' an  inn  not  far  from  the  house,  *  Come,  then,'  says  he, 


*  let  us  walk  \  the  day  is  fine,  and  I  long  to  show  you  my  vilhi, 

ing  to  the  En|^ 
and  to  cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English  manner. '     Following 


as  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  it  according  to  the  English  taste, 


him  into  the  farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful  wood, 
cut  into  walks,  and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  wh»ch  was  barri- 
cadoed  with  a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  fastened  with  a 
padlock.  *  Come, '  said  he,  searching  in  his  pocket,  '^  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  wait  for  the  key  j  you,  I  am  sure,  can  leap  as 
well  as  I  caiv,  and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me. '  So  saying,  he  ran 
at  the  bar,  and  fairly  jumped  over  it,  while  we  followed  him  with 
amazement,  though  not  without  delight,  to  see  the  pliilosophcr  likely 
Iq  become  our  playfellow.  *  p.  32,  33. 
'  *  «  la 
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*  In  Paris,  I  bare  freqaendr  met  him  in  company  with  ladies, 
and  have  been  as  oftqn  astonished  at  the  politeness,  the  gallantry, 
and  sprigbtliness  of  his  behaTiour.  In  a  word,  the  most  accom- 
plished! the  most  refined  peUt^mditre  of  Paris,  could  not  have  been 
more  amusing,  from  die  liveliness  of  his  chat,  nor  could  have  been 
more  inexhaustible  in  that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best  suited  to 
women,  than  this  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy  years  old.  But 
at  this  vre  shall  not  be  suprised,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  profound 
author  of  L'Esprit  des  Lotx,  was  also  author  of  the  Persian  Let* 
t%rrs,  and  of  the  truly  gallant  Temple  de  Guide. '     p.  36. 

ITie  following  opinion,  from  such  a  quarter,  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  produced  more  effect  than  it  seems  to  have 
done,  on  so  warm  an  admirer  as  Lord  Charlemont. 

'  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and  its  interests, 
have  often  been  the  topic ;  and,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  an  advocate  for  an  Union  between  that  country  and 
England.  •«  Were  I  an  Irishman,  **  said  he,  **  I  should  certainly 
wish  for  It ;  and,  as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  desire  it ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  connected  with 
one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can  never  be  certain  of  the  pentia* 
Bent  enjoyment  of  constitutional  freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  re- 
presentatives, a  proportional  share  in  the  legislature  of  the  superior 
kingdom.  *'     p.  36. 

Of  Lord  Charlemont's  English  friends  and  associates,  none 
i«  represented,  perhaps,  in  more  lively  and  pleasing  colours 
than  Tophum  Beauclerk,  to  the  graces  of  whose  conversation 
even  llie  fastidious  Dr  Johnson  has  borne  such  powerful  tes- 
timony. Lord  Charlemont,  and,  indeed,  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  him,  represent  him  as  more  accomplish- 
ed and  agreeable  in  society,  than  any  man  of  his  agc--of  ex- 
quisite taste,  perfect  good-breeding,  and  unbleniislied  integri- 
ty and  honour.  Undisturbed,  too,  by  ambition,  or  political 
nnimobities,  and  at  his  ease  with  regard  to  fortune,  he  might 
appear  to  be  placed  at  the  very  summit  of  human  felicity, 
and  to  exemplify  that  fortunate  lot  to  which  common  desti- 
nies aflbrd  sucli  various  exceptions.  But  there  is  do  such 
lot.  ITiis  h:^py  man,  so  universally  acceptable,  and  with 
such  resources  in  himself,  was  devoured  by  ennui ;  and  proba- 
Wv  envied,  witli  good  reason,  the  condition  of  One  half  c^*  those 
la(x)rioub  and  discontented  beings  who  looked  up  to  him  witli 
envy  and  admiration.  He  was  querulous,  Lord  Charlemont 
assures  us — indiiTercnt,  and  internally  contemptuous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  world ; — and,  like  so  many  other  accom- 
plished i>ersons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  employment  has  im* 
|K)sed  the  heavy  task  of  self-occupation,  he  passed  his  life  in  a 
Janmiid  and  unsatisfactory  manner ;  absorbed  sometimes  in  play, 
ana  sometimes  in  study  j  and  seeking,  in  vain,  the  wholesome 
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exercise  of  a  strong  mind,  in  demikorj  reading,  or  contotnpti- 
blc  dissipation.  His  Letters,  however,  are  delightful  5  and  we 
are  extremely  obliged  to  Mr  Hardy,  for  having  favoured  us 
with  so  many  of  them.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure,  animated, 
and  unrestrained  language  of  polite  conversation,  can  be  found 
in  a  printed  book,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  trau- 
scribmg  a  considerable  part  of  tjie  specimens  bcrore  us  j  which, 
while  they  exemplifj^  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  style 
of  a  gentleman,  serve  to  illastrate,  for  more  reflecting  reatlcrs,^ 
the  various  sacrifices  that  are  generally  required  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  envied  character  to  which  that  style  belongs.  A  very 
interesting  essay  might  be  written  on  the  unhappiness  of  those 
from  whom  nature  ami  fortune  seem  to  have  removed  all  the 
causes  of  unhappiness : — and  we  arc  sure  that  no  better  assort* 
ment  of  proofs  and  illustration  could  be  annexed  to  such  mx  es- 
say, than  some  of  tlie  following  passages. 

•  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  club  since  you  left  England.  W^ 
were  entertained,  as  usual,  by  Dr  Goldsmith's  absurdity.  Mr  V. 
can  give  you  an  account  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  intends  paint* 
hig  yoiur  picture  over  again ;  so  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  for 
some  time  :  It  is  true,  it  will  last  so  much  the  longer  ;  but  then  you 
may  wait  these  ten  years  for  it.  Elmsly  gave  me  a  commission  from 
you  about  Mr  Walpole's  frames  for  prints,  which  is  perfecdy  unin- 
telligible :  I  wish  you  would  eiplain  it,  and  it  shall  be  punctually 
executed.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  promised  me  a  pair 
of  his  new  pheasants  for  you ;  but  you  mtist  wait  till  all  the  crown- 
ed heads  in  Europe  have  been  served  first.  I  have  been  at  the  review 
at  Portsmouth.  If  you  had  seen  it,  you  would  have  owned,  that  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  King.     It  is  true,    ■■  made  a  job  of 

'the  claret  to  ,  who  furnished  the  first  tables  with  vinegar,  under 

that  denomination.  Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S — wich  should 
have  been  impeached !  What  an  abominable  world  do  we  live  in  ! 
that  there  should  not  be  above  half  a  dozen  honest  men  in  the  world, 
and  that  one  of  those  should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
shocked  at  the  small  portion  of  honesty  that  I  allot  to  your  country  : 
but  a  sixth  part  is  as  much  as  comes  to  its  share ;  and,  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  other  Brt  may  be  in  Ireland  too;  for  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  them.  Your  philanthropy  en- 
gages you  to  think  well  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  j  but  every 
year,  every  hour,  adds  to  my  misanthropy,  and  I  have  had  a  pret- 
ty considerable  share  of  it  for  some  years  past.  Leave  your  parlia- 
ment and  your  nation  to  shift  for  itself}  and  consecrate  tliat  time  to 
your  friends,  which  you  spend  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  inte- 
rest of  half  a  million  of  scoundrels.  Since,  as  Pope  says, 
**  Life  can  little  else  supply, 

Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die,  *' 
Po  not  let  us  lose  tliat  moment  that  we  have  5  but  let  us  enjoy  all 
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that  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  world — the  pleasures  of  a  true  uninterrapt* 
ed  friendship.  Let  us  leave  this  island  of  fog  and  iniquity,  and  sail 
to  purer  regions,  not  yet  quite  corrupted  by  European  manners.  It 
is  true,  you  must  leave  behind  you  Marino,  and  your  medals ;  but 
you  will  likewise  leave  behind  you  the  S — s,  and  R — bys  of  this 
place.  I  know  you  will  say  you  can  do  all  this  without  flying  to  the 
other  pole,  by  shunning  the  society  of  such  wretches :  but  what 
avails  it  to  me,  that  you  are  the  very  man  I  could  wish,  when  lam sepa- 
rated  from  you  by  sea  and  land  ?  If  you  will  quit  Marino,  and  sail 
with  me,  I  will  fly  from  Almack's,  thoUfjh,  whatever  evil  I  may 
have  suffered  from  my  connexion  with  that  place,  I  shall  always 
with  gratitude  remember,  that  there  I  first  began  my  acquaintance 
with  you.  Why  should  fortune  have  placed  our  paltry  concerns  in 
two  different  islands  ?  If  we  could  keep  them,  they  are  not  worth 
one  hour^s  conversation  at  Elmsly*s*  If  life  is  good  for  any  thing, 
tt  is  made  so  by  the  society  of  tliose  whom  we  love.  At  all  events, 
I  will  try  to  come  to  Ireland,  and  shall  take  no  excuse  from  you, 
for  not  coming  early  in  the  winter  to  London.  The  club  exists  but 
by  yonr  presence.  The  flourishing  of  learned  men  is  the  glory  of 
ibc  state ;— Mr  Vesey  will  tell  you  that  our  club  consists  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world :  and  consequently  you  see  there  is  a  good 
and  patriotic  reason  for  you  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter.  ' 
p.  168,  169. 

•  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady  C.  is  as  you  wish. 
I  have  yet  remainmg  so  much  benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  to 
wish  that  there  may  be  a  son  of  your's,  educated  by  you,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  the  other  day, 
put  a  paragraph  into  the  newspapers,  in  praise  of  Lord  Mayor 
Townshend.  The  same  night  we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  at  Drury  Lane.  1  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  para- 
graph to  him.  He  said  to  Goldsmith,  that  he  hoped  that  he  had 
mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it.  "  Do  you  know, "  an- 
swered Goldsmith,  "  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why 
tJiey  call  you  Malagrida  ;^/or  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
man.  "  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say  ;  but  that  happy 
turn  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  himself  Mr  VValpole  says,  that 
this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.  Johnson  has  been 
confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  We  hear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  taiL 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Lady  Di.  has  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of  it. 
Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  decay  :  unless  you  come  and  relieve 
it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  Almack's  ?  You 
see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt.  That  den  is  not 
yet  opened,  consequently  I  have  not  been  there  ;  so,  for  the  present, 
I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I  suppose  your  Confounded  Irish  poli- 
tics take  up  your  whole  attention  at  present:  but  we  cannot  do  without 
you.     If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  tlic  club  over  to 
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Ireland,  to  livtf  with  yoUt  and  tbat  will  drive  you  here  in  your  owa 
deiVnce.  Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books,  Goldsmith  pull  your  flow- 
ers, and  BoswcU  lalk  to  you.  Stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Lord. '     p.  ITG,  177,  178.      ^ 

*  1  hope  your  parliament  has  finished  all  its  absurdities,  and  that 
you  will  be  at  leisure  to  come  over  here  to  attend  your  club,  where 
you  will  do  mucli  more  good  than  all  the  patriots  in  the  world  ever 
did  to  any  body,  viz.  you  will  make  very  many  of  your  friends  ex- 
tremely happy  ;  and  you  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us,  that  no 
form  of  government  ever  contributed  either  to  the  happiness  or  mi- 
tezy  of  any  one.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  with  an  account  of  an 
Iribh  tragedy.  Tbe  subject  is  Manlius  ;  and  the  last  speech  which 
he  makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  i$, 
**  Swtel  Jesus,  where  am  I  going  i  "  Pray  send  me  word  if  this  is 
Hue.  We  have  a  new  comedy  here,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 
Bad  as  it  is,  however,  i(  succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed 
Goldsmith  with  envy.  I  have  no  news,  either  literary  or  pohtical, 
to  send  you.  Every  body,  except  myself,  and  about  a  million  of 
vulgars,  are  in  die  country.  I  am  closely  confined,  a^  Lady  D'u 
expects  to  be  so  every  hour.  *     p.  178, 

'  I  must  now  entreat  you  to  lay  aside  your  politics  for  some  dm^, 
and  to  consider,  that  the  taking  care  of  your  health  is  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  things  diat  you  can  possibly  do  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing your  vapour  about  Ireland,  I  do  net  believe  that  you 
can  very  well  spare  one  honest  man.  Our  politicians,  on  this  side 
oi'  the  water,  are  all  asleep  5  but  I  hear  they  are  to  be  awaken- 
cd  next  Monday,  by  a  printer,  who  is  ordered  to  attend  the  bar  of 
the  House,  for  having  abused  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  They  have  al- 
ready passed  a  vote,  that  Sir  Fletcher's  character  is  immaculate, 
and  will  most  certainly  punish  the  printer  very  severely,  if  a  trifling 
circumstance  does  not  prevent  thcpi,  viz.  that  the  printer  should, 
as  he  most  probably  wilK  refuse  to  attend.  Our  club  has  dwin- 
dled away  to  nothing.  Nobody  attends  but  Mr  Chambers  ;  and  he 
is  going  to  tjie  East  Indies.  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith  have  got  in- 
to such  a  round  of  pleasures,  that  tliey  have  no  time.  In  my  next 
1  will  icnd  vou  a  long  history  of  all  our  friends ;  and  particularly 
an  account  how  twelve  thousand  pounds  may  be  paid  without  ad- 
vancing  one  single  shilling.  This  is  certainly  very  convenient ;  and, 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  ail  your  feeling  and  morality  before  my  next 
letter  arrives,  you  may  put  it  in  practice,  as  probably  it  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Ireland.  '     p.  171>. 

*  Why  should  you  be  vexed  to  find  that  mankind  are  fools  an4 
knaves  ?  I  have  known  it  so  long,  that  evcty  fresh  instance  of  it  a- 
muses  me,provided  it  docs  not  immediately  affect  my  friends  or  myself. 
Politicians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  greater  rogues  than  other 
people  ;  and  as  their*  actions  affect,  in  general,  private  persons  less 
than  other  kinds  of  villany  do,  I  cannot  find  that  I  am  so  angry  with 
them.     It  is  true,  tliat  the  leading  men  in  Loth  CQunDies  at  present, 
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sre*  I  beKeve,  the  mo^t  corrapty  abandoned  people  in  the  nation. 
But  now  that  I  am  upon  this  worthy  subject  of  human  nature,  I 
will  inform  you  of  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  discovery  of 
Otaheite. '  p,  180. 

*  There  is  another  curiosity  here,  Mr  Bruce.  His  drawings  are 
the  most  beautiful  thines  you  ever  saw,  and  his  adventures  more 
wonderful  than  those  ot  Sinbad  the  sail9r, — and  perhaps  as  true.  I 
am  much  more  afflicted  with  the  account  you  send  me  of  your 
health,  than  I  am  at  the  corruption  of  your  ministers.  I  always 
hated  politics :  and  I  now  hate  them  ten  times  ^^-orse ;  as  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  they  contribute  towards  your  ill  health.  You  do 
roe  great  justice  in  thinking,  that  whatever  concerns  you,  must  inte- 
rest me  ;  but  as  I  wish  you  most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  villanous  proceedings  of  others  should 
make  you  miserable :  for,  in  that  case,  undoubtedly  you  will  never 
be  happy.  Charles  Fox  is  a  member  at  the  Turk's  Head ;  but  not 
till  he  was  a  patriot ;  and  you  know,  if  one  repents,  &c.  There  is 
nothing  new,  but  Goldsmith's  Retaliation,  which  you  certainly  have 
seen.  Pray  tell  Lady  Charlemont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may 
keep  you  from  politics,  as  they  do  children  from  sweetmeats,  that 
make  them  sick.  '     p.  181,  182. 

We  look  upon  these  extracts  as  verv  Interesting  and  valu- 
able ;  Imt  they  have  turned  out  to  be  so  lonff,  that  we  must  cut 
short  thii  private  branch  of  the  liistory.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  Lord  Charlemont's  account  of  Mr  Burke,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  continue 
correspondence,  till  his  extraordinary  breach  with  his  former 
political  associates  in  1792.  Mr  Hardy  does  not  exactly  know 
at  what  period  the  following  paper,  which  was  fouud  in  Lord 
Charlemont's  handwriting,  was  written. 

^  This  most  amiable  ana  ingenious  man  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Rockingham*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  .to  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  assert,  and  which  does  ho- 
nour  to  him  and  his  truly  noble  patron*  Soon  after  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, upon  the  warm  recommendation  of  many  friends,  had  appoint- 
ed Buiice  his  secretary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  hira,  diat 
he  had  unwarily  taken  into  his  service  a  man  of  dangerous  principles, 
and  one  who  was  by  birth  and  education  a  papist  and  a  j.icobitc ;  a 
calumny  founded  upon  Burke's  Irish  connexions,  wliich  were  most 
of  them  of  that  persuasion,  and  upon  some  juvenile  follies  arising 
from  those  connexions.  The  Marquis,  whose  genuine  Whigglsm 
was  easily  alarmed,  immediately  sent  for  Burke,  and  told  him  what 
he  had  heard.  It  was  easy  for  Burke,  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  university  at  Dublin,  to  bring  testimonies  to  his  protestantism  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  second  accusation,  which  was  wholly  founded 
•n  the  former,  it  was  soon  done  away ;  and  Lord  Rocktngbam, 
readily  and  willingly  disabused^  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  sa- 
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tisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  infonnation  he  had  received,  and  that 
lie  no  longer  harboured  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  integiity  of  his 
principles  ;  when  Burke,  with  an  honest  and  disinterested  boldness, 
told  his  Lordship  that  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  be 
his  secretary  ;  that  the  reports  he  had  heard  would  probably,  even 
unknown  to  himself,  create  in  liis  mind  such  suspicions,  as  might 
prevent  his  thorougly  confiding  in  him  ;  and  that  no  earthly  consi- 
deration should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  relation,  with  a  man  whd 
<lid  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  The  Marquis,  struck  with 
this  manliness  of  sentiment,  which  so  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
feelings  of  his  own  heart,  frankly  and  positively  assured  him,  that 
what  had  passed,  far  from  leaving  any  bad  impression  on  his  mind, 
liad  only  served  to  fortify  his  good  opinion ;  and  that,  if  from  no 
other  reason,  he  might  rest  assured,  that  from  his  conduct  upon 
that  ocsasion  alone,  he  should  ever  esteem,  and  place  in  him  the 
most  unreserved  confidential  trust — a  promise  which  he  faithfully 
performed.  Neither  had  he  at  any  time,  nor  his  friends  after  hk 
death,  the  least  reason  to  repent  of  that  confidence  ;  Burke  having 
«ver  acted  towards  him  with  the  most  inviolate  faith  and  afifection, 
4ind  towards  his  surviving  friends  with  a  constant  and  disinterested 
•fidelity,  which  was  proof  against  his  own  indigent  circumstances, 
^nd  die  magnificent  offers  ofthose  in  power.  It  must,  however,  be 
-confessed,  that  his  early  habits  and  connexions,  though  they  could 
never  make  him  swerve  from  his  duty,  had  given  his  mind  an  almost 
<ronstitutional  bent  towards  the  popish  party.  Prudence  is,  indeed, 
the  only  virtue  he  does  not  possess  ;  from  a  total  want  of  which, 
and  from  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  excellent  heart,  his  estimation 
in  England,  though  still  great,  is  certainly  diminished.'    p.  34-3, 344. 

We  have  hitherto  kept  Mr  Hardy  himself  so  muoh  iu  the 
back  ground,  that  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  iay  before  the  read- 
<»r  the  sequel  which  he  has  furnished  to  the  precediog  notice  of 
Lord  Charlemont.  The  passage  is  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  ordinary  colloquial  style  of  the  book,  and  of  tlic  temj^er  of 
the  author  j  thoudi  the  concluding  paragraph  is  rather  a  stix>ng- 
JCT  instance  of  bathos^  produced  by  good  nature,  than  ho  afteu 
exhibits. 

*  Thus  far  Lord  Charlemont.  Something,  though  slight,  may- 
be here  added.  Burke's  disunion,  and  final  rupture  with  Mr  Fojt, 
were  attended  with  circumstances  so  distressing,  so  far  surpassing- 
the  ordinary  limits  of  civil  rage,  or  personal  hostility,  that  the  mind 
really  aches  at  the  tecollection  of  them.  But  let  us  view  him,  for 
an  instant,  in  better  scenes  and  better  hours.  He  was  social,  hospi. 
table,  of  pleasing  access,  and  most  agreeably  communicative.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  days  perhaps  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  Uft^, 
was  going  with  him,  Uie  h-tetCf  from  London  to  Becontfield.  He 
stopped  at  Uxbridge,  whilst  his  horses  were  feeding ;  and,  happen* 
ing  to  meet  some  gentlemen,  of  I  know  not  what  militia,  who  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  be  perfect  strangers  to  him,  he  encei«d  into  discourse  with 
tfaem  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conversation,  at  that  moment,; 
completely  exemplified  what  Johnson  said  of  him — "  That  you  couldr 
not  meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour  under  a  shed,  widiout  saying  that 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  '^  He  was,  on  that  dayt  altogether 
uncommonly  instructive  and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the  slight* 
est  notoriety,  as  we  passed  along,  whedier  of  natural  or  local  his<* 
tory,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  conversation.  The 
House  at  Uxbridge,  where  the  treaty  was  held  during  Charles  the 
First's  time ;  the  beautiful  and  undulating  grounds  of  Bulstrode,. 
formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jefferies ;  and  Waller's  tomb 
inBeconsfield  churchyard,  which, before  we  went  home,  we  visited,and 
whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  he  shortly 
delineated,  but  with  exquisite  felicity  of  genius,  altogether  gave  aiv 
nncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence  ;  and,  although  one-and-twenty 
years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I  entertain  the  most  vivicJ 
and  pleasing  recollection  of  it.  He  reviewed  the  characters  of  ma- 
ny  statesmen.  Lord  Bath's^  whom,  I  think,  he  personally  knew» 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  pourtrayed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  which  he  used  with  regard  to  that  eminent  man,  in  his 
appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of  the 
great  Lord  Chatham  ;  andy  amidst  a  variety  of  particulars  concern- 
mg  him  and  his  family,  stated,  that  his  sister,  Mrs  Anne  Pitt,  used 
often,  in  her  altercations  with  him,  to  say,  "  That  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  except  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  "  "  And,  "  continued  Mr 
Burke,  •*  no  matter  how  that  was  said  ;  but  whoever  relishes,  and 
reads  Spenser  as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the 
English  language.  "  These  were  his  exact  words.  Of  Mrs  Anne 
Pitt  he  said, .  that  she  had  tlie  most  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents^ 
and. was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent  per* 
son  he  ever  heard  speak.  He  always,  as  he  said,  lamented  that  he 
did  not  put  on  paper  a  conversation  he  had  once  with  her  ;  on  what 
subject  I  forget.  The  richness,  variety,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse^ 
absolutely  astoni^ed  him. 

*  But  I  restrain  mysel£  Before  I  take  leave  of  this  truly  eminent 
man,  so  long  connected  with  Lord  Charlemont,  and  whose  fame,  as 
an  author  and  philosophic  statesman  and  orator,  of  the  highest  rank, 
is  now  so  skUnGlaUdJ  let  me  add,  (and  it  is  a  slight  tribute  to  mo* 
dest  and  retired  worth  to  add),  that  Mrs  Burke  appeared  to  me  » 
lady  of  uncommonly  miidt  gentie,  and  most  engaging  moaners.  * 

w.  9'vv   9%0. 

We  should  turn  now  to  die  public  or  historical  part  of  Mr 
Hudy'ft  performance ;  which  comprises  a  lively  and  almost  dra- 
matic representation  of  every  thing  that  befel  Ireland,  from  the 
year  1750  to  the  period  of  Uie  Union.  We  do  not,  however, 
propose  to  make  any  such  dangerous  experiment  on  the  pati- 
ence of  our  readers^  as  to  present  them  with  an  abstract  of  all 

thia 
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this  history.  A  vary  iew  short  notices,  and  occasional  re^ 
marks,  are  aU  that  our  abilities  or  our  limits  enable  us  to 
supply. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Geoiw  II,  Ireland  still  exhibited 
the  24)pearance  of  a  country  tfiat  nad  been  recently  subdued  by 
a  iealoos  and  injudicious  conqueror.     The  Catholics,  who  fbrm- 
ca  by  far.  the  greatest  part  of  the  jK)pulation,  were  reduced — to 
express  it  in  one  won! — to  the  condition  of  alien  enemies ; — 
inculpable  of  any  civil  ri^ts,  and  only  exempted  fix>m  actual 
inflictions  by  the  forbearance  of  tho**e  among  whcnn  they  lived. 
In  point  ofpolitical  rights,  die  Protestant*  were  not  much  bet- 
ter off.      Though  publicly  acknowledged  as  an  indq[>endent 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  and  permitted  to  have  a 
national  Parliament  at  least  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  it  en- 
joyed, at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  none  of  the  be- 
netits,  eidier  of  national  or  ev«i  provincial  freedom.     The  Par- 
liament, the  nomination  to  which  was  restricted  to  still  fewer 
hands  than  in  the  boroi^h  elections  of  Engfamd,  was  ekcted 
only  once  in  each  reign,  and  was  only  dissolved  by  the  demise 
of  the  Crown.     By  what  «ras  caOed  Povning*$  hw,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hcnrv  VII,  as  interpreted  by  usage,  and  toeSd  and 
4th  i>t^  Philip  am)  Marr,  na  bill  could  be  passed  or  adopted  in 
that  Parliament,  until  it  had  been  apnro\Td  of  by  the  Lord 
IJrtUenant  and  his  privy  council — by  him  transmitted  to  the 
King  and  Council  in  Fi.gfaml — and  returned  with  their  appro- 
bation ;  aixl  by  the  6th  ot'  C»eori:e  L  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
Kipi:  antl  Parliament  of  Fr:^!anvl  ml^^it  make  laws  to  bind  the 
Kir,*:v!onx  and  jxxn  io  ot'  Iri'-anJ.     Thu>,  it  was  first  provided, 
tiut  no  laws  >lv^;;Ai  be  passeit  but  such  as  had  been  prmousit^ 
iv\\>inuHnKltd  by  the  King  aiid  his  Eiu:li>h  council;  and  then 
i;  >Aas  ofxiily  s4a:txU  t!  .u  the  £:'Cii>h   P.irliament  shouU,  of 
itM*It«  mnko  mkIi  L\^>  ior  tno  g^ncriixncu:  ot'  Ireland  as  to  them 
lu  ihvir  uiMk^u  iv^c*U  JkVin  j^rxiper. 

Such  *a*  ;K*  >uuc  1 1  |^-  liiicui  serriru^Ie  in  which  Inland 
>R  ji>  t)K*n  )>lucvxl ;  ami  Uk^  pmcuv  .li  trdxxts  ot*  it  were  such  as 
lAU^lit  lu*\v  bvvu  tx^xx-^td.  In-  v^riocs  jct>  rcftssed  in  the  reigns 
ot  V  lurir^  lU   K."^  \\  :  ..V  »i  -Uvi  Quetfn  Ar.re,  IirbiDd 


iXMUj^K^vU  r\o  r\U\i  itvui  aa  v\miip  .«!"-ve  »!ih  the  British  coJo- 

v.K^^  n^  *l  ^'v  !\,\i  Kxxtt  a  U^-. '^t;  ...  v*  r.-*.^..!*?  n.-rlon.  She  was 
tiit\xt»\  prvTilH^vl  t!\>«u  u^  ix^::.:c  '»-:v^  b"**>-"-\i  xarioos  artides 
*»l  rr\»\  i^K^^s  ui  V*  tv;>*  rr\v«\v;  to.  Kr  »txJ*r  tra^ie,  which 
|i,Hl  l^\?^  ^r  ^?\Nc»»  '^  ,'rV\  >fcT*>t  cv^r*- :?v'-v-  **ri:  Kilatcti,  hv  an 
avi  \l  i^c  l^-  .>N  r i>'^r*  \^)  "^  <^r-  %  k*  "r  co  the  entrv  of 

^,  x^  \\,^x^  ui     V. »  \  ji  ^\*  V  -y^  :  J  ^^  v:-^ivJ  ftatc  cf  Ire- 
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Iftod ;  and  so  habituated  and  familiar  had  men  of  all  desriptionji 
become  with  the  idea  of  her  perfect  insignificance,  that  many 
of  the  most  liberal  and  enliglKened  statesmen  tliat  England  hru? 
ever  known,  seem  to  have  rqrarded  her  interests  as  somrthinfr 
too  trifling  and  worthless,  to  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  their 
attention.  Swift  himself,  to  whom  she  is  far  more  indebted 
than  to  any  other  individual  of  his  age,  makes  the  foltowing 
simple,  but  most  emphatic  confession,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Ix)rd  Bolingbroke — *  The  truth  is,  we  never  iiad  leisure  to 
think  of  that  counti-;^liile  we  were  in  power  ! '  Tlie  country 
thus  forgotten  by  others,  was  not  very  mindtul  of  itself.  An 
Engliifh  taction  wae  allowed  to  domineer  as  in  a  conquered  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  Parliiunent,  which  made  a  part  of  their  s]^Ien- 
dour,  was  scarcelv  so  far  honoured  as  to  be  made  an  instrument 
•f  their  power.  The  onlinary  entry  in  the  journals  of  the  Lonls 
was,  *  Prayers. — Ordered,  That  tiie  Judges  should  be  covered. 
*  — ^Adjourned. '  And,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  there 
Was  scarcely  a  debate  in  the  Session,  such  a  degree  of  fornuility 
and  deconim  was  observed,  that  one  member  who  came  into  tlie 
House  suddenly,  on  his  arrival  from  the  country,  obtained  for 
life  the  nickname  of  *  Tottenham  in  his  BootSy  *  because  he  had 
ventured  into  this  august  assembly  in  his  travelling  habiliments. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  by  what  means,'  and  by  what  degi  ces, 
this  unhappy  kingdom  at  length  regained  a  part  of  its  rights. 
The  writings  of  Swift  did  sometliing,  in  the  long-run  ; — but  the 
progress  ot  intelligence,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  thd  more.  The  Irish  gentlemen,  better  e- 
ducated,  and  more  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  English  liberty, 
began  to  feel  the  burden,  and  to  resent  the  indignity  of  English 
domination.  The  mere  increase  of  the  population  which  they 
supported,  rendered  their  estates  of  greater  value  and  import- 
auce  ;  and  the  dawnings  of  conmiercial  enterprise  and  opuleiici', 
though  grievously  repressed  by  tlie  unjust  and  rigorous  policy 
of  Lngiaud,  b^an,  especially  in  the  North,  to  display  some 
of  their  natural  tendencies  in  favour  of  political  freedom  and 
independence.  Early  in  the  reign  of  the  present  King,  varion* 
political  pamphk^,  written  in  a  bold  and  patiiotic  style,  u- 
roused  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  and  almost  the  first  indica- 
tion of  national  spirit  that  was  manifcstecl  by  this  turbulent  na- 
tion, was  exhibitetl  in  the  zeal  wth  which  ]Ktitions  were  every- 
where prcbcnted  for  abridging  the  duration  of  Parliament,  in 
the  year  I7f)8.  The  aristocracjs  and  those  who  rogardt»d  them- 
JMjlves  as  already  secure  of  a  scat  tor  the  Hfo  ot'  the  mlp^ing 
prince,  were  generally  hostilo  to  this  measure, — and  the  Ickj^I 
goverumcnt  wiw  decidedly  agnhist  it.     The  zc\»l  and  cL:!iiC'!r  of 

•     the- 
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tlie  people,  however,  Was  so  great,  that  many  out  of  fear,  and 
many  out  of  love  for  populanty,  were  forced  to  counterfeit  a- 
great  zeal  in  its  behalf;  and  the  bill  was  ultinmtely  passed  through 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the  votes  of  those  who  secretly 
relied  upon  its  beinff  arrested  in  its  way  to  England,  by  the  ol- 
ficial  terrors  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  this  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, too,  they  were  gratified  for  two  successive  sessions  ; — but 
the  Privy  Council  at  hist  thought  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  transmitted  the  bill  to  England  j — hypocri- 
tically trusting,  in  their  turn,  as  Mr  Hardy  assures  us,  that  it 
would  never  be  returned  by  the  Cabinet  of  that  country.  Other 
views,  however,  had  in  tne  mean  time  suggested  themselves  to 
the  Government. 

^  Enraged  with  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  dissimulation — with 
the  aristocracy  for  not  crushing  the  bill  at  once  ;  and,  amid  all  this 
confusion  and  resentment,  not  a  little  eh  ted,  to  have  it  at  length  in 
their  power  completely  to  humiliate  that  aristocracy,  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  useful  obsequious  servitude,  not  only  galled  the  people, 
but  sometimes  mortified,  and  controlled  the  Eaglish  cabinet  itself ; — 
afraid  of  popular  commotions  in  Ireland  ; — feeling,  as  English  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Irish  public  was  in  the  right ;— as  statesmen,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  relinquish  at  once  what,  in  fact,  could  be  but  little 
longer  tenable, — they  sacrificed  political  leaders,  privy  councillors, 
and  parliament,  to  their  fears,  their  hatred,  their  adoption  of  a  new 
policy,  and  though  last,  not  the  least  motive,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  their 
just  sense  of  the  English  constitution.     They  returned  the  bill,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament ;  which  was  dis- 
solved the  day  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant  put  an  end  to  the  session 
of  1768.'— p.  130,  131. 

We  are  not  disposed,  we  confess,  to  place  a  perfect  reliance 
on  this  secret  history  of  the  great  measure  in  question ; — ^but 
that  its  ultimate  success  pi*oduced  a  general  sensation  of  isur- 
prise,  as  well  as  of  joy,  and  occasioned  no  little  mortification  to 
many  who  had  affected  to  be  most  zealous  in  the  cause,  we  can- 
not aUow  ourselves  to  doubt  The  following  anecdote,  we  thhik, 
is  worth  extracting. 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  mention,  in  this  place,  an  anecdote  which 
I  heard  from  Lord  Charlemont,  as  well  as  others.  He  happened, 
at  this  time,  to  dine  with  one  of  the  great  parliamentary  leaders.  A 
,  large  company,  and,  as  Bubb  Dodtngton  says  of  some  of  his  dinners 
with  the  Pelhams,  much  drink,  and  much  good  humour.  In  the 
midst  of  this  festivity,  the  papers  and  letters  ef  the  last  English 
packet,  which  had  just  come  in,  were  brought  into  the  room,  and 
given  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Scarcely  had  he  read  one  or  two 
of  them,  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  extremely  agitated.  The 
company  was  alarmed.  "  What's  the  matter  ? — Nothing,  we  hope, 
has  happened  tliat— --  "    "  Happened !  (exclaimed  their  kind  host, 
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and  swetriog  most  piteously»)  Happened !  The  septennial  bill  is 
fecun»ad> "  A  burst  of  joy  iirom  Lord  Chaflemont^  and  the  very  few 
ittal  friends  of  the  billy  •  who  happened  to  be  pre^nt !  The  majurity 
of  the  company*,'  confused,  and,  indeed,  almost  astoundedi  begap* 
a^r  the  first  involuntary  dejection  of  their  features,  to  recollect  tliat 
they  hada  session  after  session*  openly  voted  for  this  bill,  with  maify 

.  an  internal  curse.  Heaven  knows !  -But  still  they  had  nniformly 
t>een  its  loudest  advocates ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  sotne- 
what  d^orous,  not  to  appear  too  much  cast  down  at  their  own  un« 
expected  triumphs.     In  consetjuence  of  these  politic  reflections,  they 

'  endeavodred  to  adjust  their  looks  to  the  joyous  occasion  as  well  as 

'  they  could.  But  they  were  soon  spared  the  awkwardness  of  assumed 
felicity.  **  The  bill  is  not  only  returned,  **  condnued  theh-  chiefuin» 
M  but— but— the  parliament  is  dissolved !  "  ^<  Dissolved  !  Dissol- 
ved !  Why  disserved  ?  '^  *•  My  good  friends,  I  can't  tell  you  why, 
or  wherefore  ;  but  dissolved  it  is,  or  will  be  directly.  '* 

*  Hypocrisy,  far  more  disciplined  than  theirs,  could  lend  its  aid  no 
fordier.  If  the  first  intelligence  which  they  heard  was  tolerably 
doleful,  this  was  complete  discomfiture.  They  sunk  into  taciturnity* 
and  the  leaders  began  to  look,  in  fact»  what  they  l^d  been  so  often 
politicaBy  called,  a  company  of  Undertakers*  They  had  a3sisted  ac 
the  parliamentary  funeral  of  some  opponents  (J6nes  Nevil*  £cic  in- 
stance) ;  and  now,  like  Charles  the  Fifth,  though  without  hii^  ^tiety 
of  worldly  vanities^  they  were  to  assist  at  their  own.  .  In  the  return 
of  this  fatal  bill  was  their  political  existence  completely  inumed. 
l^ord  Charlemont  took  advantage  of  their  silent  mood,  and  quiedy 
withdrew  from  this  group  of  statesmen,  than  whoiQ  a  more  ridicu- 
lous, rueful  set  of  personages  in  his  life,  he  said.  He  never  beheld. 
The  city,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  evening,  was  'm  a 
tumult  oJF  gratitude  and  applause  ; — illuminations  were  every  where 

"diffused,  and  otir  unintentionally  victorious  senators  were  obliged* 
«n  tlieir  return  home,  to  stop  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street,  and 
hnruh  very  ditmally,  with  a  very  merry,  very  patriotic,  and  very 
dnmkcnpi^mlaee^' — p«  151,  IS^ 

A  Catholic  bill  was  afterwards  carried  ift  1778;  and  about 
the  game  tfaiie,  the  whole  strength  und  independent  spirit  of  the 
nation  %a«  directed  towards  the  obtaining  a  free  trade>  and  tJie 
aboiitiovt  of  those  laws  by  which  the  ]lingdom  and  Parliantent  of 
Ireland  had  been  rendered  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment or  Cabinet  of  England.  It  in  now  universally  admitted^ 
htiwever,  that  neither  of  tlieso  great  objects  would  have  been 
obtained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  formidable  arrayv  and*  patri- 
otic r^olutiotis  of  the  Associated  Volunteers,  who  then  coveted 
Ae  country.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  eBLpladn^ 
in  a  few  words,  the  origin  of  this  sin^ulai*  institution,  which,  to 
speak  it  in  plain  terms,  effected  a  R<»volutJon  in  Iretand  not  less 
momentous  and  radiail,  than  tliat  which  was  accomplished  in 
VOL.  XIX.  NO,  37,  H  Engtantf 
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England  in  1688;  and  a  revolution  which,  though  earned  dm>ugFi 
by  tiie  instrumentality  of  an  armed  force,  was  yet  conducted  widi 
a  temperance  and  moderation  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any 
such  tnttiraetion. 

About  the  year  1777,  a  considerable  alarm  had  been  excited 
by  the  rrocat  of  an  invasion  meditated  by  France  upon  several 
parts  of  tne  Irish  shore ;  and  as  the  country  had  been  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  its  regular  force,  by  tlie  exigencies  of  the 
foreign  service,  very  urgent  applications  were  made  to  Govern- 
ment for  the  means  of  defence.    To  these  applications  the  Go- 
vernment was  constrained  to  reply,  that  it  haid  no  forces  to  spare 
for  such  a  purpose ;  and  that  it  trusted  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
%igilance  of  the  nav}',  and  to  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitants.    The  inhabitants,  thus  left  to  their  own  exertions. 
Were  not  slow  in  showing  that  these  were  sufficient  for  their 
security.     Under  the  direction  of  a  number  of  public-spirited 
gentlemen,  a  great  variety  of  volunteer  companies  were  raised^ 
and  trained  to  arms,  in  all  the  districts  on  the  coast ;  and  as 
they  mukipUed,  and  become  bettor  organized,  were  reunited 
into  battalions  mid  brigades.     In  a  country  overflowing  with  an 
*ardeiit|  idle,  and  spirited  population,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  with 
what  rapidity  an  institution  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  diffuse  it- 
seK     Independent  of  the  patriotic  motives  which  suggested  the 
attempt,  the  gentry  were  vain  of  the  numbers  and  discipline  of 
those  they  coukl  engage  to  serve  under  them ; — and  the  pea- 
santry were  vain  of  their  uniform,    their  band,   the  admira- 
tion tney  excited,  and  the  importance  to  which  they  were  nused. 
The  institution  spread  from  the  coasts  to  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try  J  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  17«0,  there  were  upwards 
of  42,000  men  arrayed  and  embodied  in  Irelaiul— commanded 
by  officers  of  their  own  election  j  and  free  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  as  they  had  taken  them  up,  from  the  impulses  of  their  own 
sense  of  duty,  or  of  honour. 

Important  as  the  services  were  which  this  body  rendered  to 
the  goverranent  and  tlie  country  at  their  iii'st  institution,  it  is 
not  possiWe  that  they  should  not  have  been  regarded  with  con- 
siderable distrust  and  apprehension,  from  the  moment  that  they 
began  to  communicate,  and  be  organized  in  large  bodies, — to 
form  encampments,  and  assemble  for  reviews,  witli  a  splendour, 
and  in  numbers,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had  ever  been 
'dis[>layed  by  the  regular  army  in  that  countr>%     Such,  liowever, 
M#s  their  popularity— such  the  unquestioned  loyalty  of  all  the 
men  who  possessed  the  chief  influence  amona  diem— and  such, 
ior  a  good  while,  the  utter  inoffensiveness  of  their  deportment^ 
that,  whatever  jealousy  was  felt,  none  was  manifested  by  any 
party  in  the  state.     The  Uianks  of  the  Govorument,  and  of  both 
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Hoosee  of  ParMament,  were  repeatedly  voted  to  them,  in  terms 
of  the  hiffheBt  approbation*  They  lined  die  streett  tluroiigii  whkh 
the  memoen  proceeded  la  their  placet  of  assembly ;  and  escort- 
ed with  their  unbou^  battalions  the  Lord  Lientenant  on  his  ar- 
rival or  departure  fi*oin  the  scat  of  government.  Persons  hold- 
ing ,tfae  first  offices  in  the  state,  intrigued  for  commissiaiiB  in 
tl^ir  body ; — and  a  vast  sclf^^reated  military  force,  seenied  fi»r 
m  while  to  be  r^^ded  as  a  safe  and  ordinary  ingredient  in  the 
frame  of  the  constitution. 

It  hiis  been  akeady  observed^  howerar,  that  just  abont  the 
time  when  the  exioenciGB  of  national  defence  led,  accidentally 
as  it  were,  td  the  UirmatSon  <^  this  great  force,  the  body  of  the 
nation  had  been  roosed  to  an  eoctraordinary  degree  of  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  their  commercial  and  pohtical  fireed^m.  The 
sense  of'  the  coiuntry  was  so  decidedly  in  fisivour  of  those  claims, 
that  it  was  not  without  great  difficolty  that  the  government  could 
command  a  m^ority,  even  in  the  Honscs  of  Pariiameaib,  where 
Flood  and  Grattan  cHsplayed  an  eloquence  and  a  courage,  of 
which  there  was  no  example  in  the  recent  annals  ^  their  coun-  * 
try  ; — while,  out  of  doors,  the  sentimenta  of  the  aiataon  weae 
not  only  onamimous,  but  keen  and  ^ithusiastio,  even  beyond 
the  common  pitch  of  Irish  inipotnosity.  It  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, therefore,  that  the  Volunteers  should  participate  in  this  spi- 
rit. Being  taken  rndifierently  from  aU  ranics  and  desenption^  of 
the  commtmity,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  com- 
manded by  cTOCers  who  Irad  been  raised  to  that  station,  not  by 
the  foronr  of  the  court,  but  by  their  individind  and  locd  popu- 
larity aild  itjflwence,  from  whatever  source  these  night  be  de- 
rived,— they  could  not  fail  to  represent  very  fiiithfulfy  whatever 
sentiments  or  opinions  were  rcaily  prevalent  among  the  body  of 
tlie  people,  and  to  sliarc  in  oil  tlie  emotions  hy  which  they  miglit 
happen  to  be  inspired.  It  was  almost  as  inevitable,  that,  when 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  die  leading  men  among  them  should 
communicate  and  converse  together  upon  those  great  topics  of 
national  interest ;  or  that,  wlien  they  had  pnce  felt  their  power 
and  their  popularity,  they  should  not  think  of  employing  them 
in  the  support  of  this  good  cause. 

In  those  days,  it  was  not  illegal  fox  persons  associated  for 
lai^-fiil  p\]r|X)seti,  to  appoint  delegates  to  take  char^  of  their 
common  interobts,  or  fur  any  body  of  wen  to  petition  Par* 
liamont,  or  to  express*  in  public  resolujLions,  their  determin- 
ation to  seek,  by  aU  coD&titutional  me^s,  an  amelioration  of 
ihcir  political  condition.  Those  iiuportaut  points  were  ac- 
cordingly discussed,  with  various  degrees  of  temper,  in  va- 
rious local  asHcniblnges ;  till,  at  last,  one  of  the  Armagh  bat- 
lolionsi    commanded   by  Lord   Charlemont,   appointed  a  full 
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meeting  of  delegales  from  all  the  Voluiiteer  cor^  within  the 
movince  of  Ulat£r,  to  take  place  at  Dungamion  on  the  15th  of 
Fcbnuuy  1 7S2,  *  thai  and  tiere  to  ddiberate  on  the  prewnt 
-  *  alarming  utoatioa  of  pub^  a&in  j  and  to  determine,  and  to 

*  publish   to  the  country,  what  may  be  the  result  of  nidi 

*  meetiDg.  *  On  the  dsT  appointed,  the  represMitatbn  of  US 
corps  accordJa^y  assemblea  i  and  after  a  good  deal  of  d»- 
cossioii,  adopted  a  varietj  of  rasolutionit,  bv  which  th^  coo> 
dcmned,  as  prievaiices,  and  unconstitutional,  the  puwere  eater- 
cised  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  Parliament  of  En^and,  und^ 
^e  law  aS  PoyntngB,  or  of.George  I. ;  and  also  the  varioui  re- 
maining obstructions  that  had  been  allowed  to  cronp  the  trade 
of  Irel^td ) — and  declared,  that '  they  were  determmed  to  ledc 

*  redress  of  these  griernnces  by  all  constitutional  means  ;^-«uiil 

*  pledged  thenaselTes,  at  crcry  ensuing  election,  to  support  thoae 
'  only  who  had  supported,  and  wouH  support  than  therein.  * 
.They  appointed  a  committee  to  caU  future  meetings,  and  to  act 
for  ucni  in  the  itU/titif ,-  and  to .  communicate  with  such  other 
Vdunteer  Aasociotions  as  m^t  think  proper  to  adopt  similar 
resolutions ; — and,  finally,  they  voted  the  followiar  sIkhI  and 
emphatic  address  to  the  minority  in  both  Houses  wrariiam^nt, 
who  had  omuccessfuUy  supported  the  d^ms  whidi  they  had 
then  atsarted. 

'  Mr  Lords  and  Geatlemcn— We  thank  yon  for  yom-  noble  and 
sjHtitcd,  though  hitherto  ioeffectnal  efibrts,  m  defence  of  the  gresit 
constitutional  rights  of  your  country.     Go  on  !     The  almost  tuuai- 
tnoos  voice  of  the  people  is  with  you  ^  and  to  a  free  country,  die 
voice  of  the  people  mutt  prevail.    We  know  our  duty  to  onr  So- 
1  are  loyal.     We  know  onr  daty  to  otinelve^  and  are 
be  free.     We  seek  for  our  rights,  and  no  more  diaa  our 
,  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  uould  doubt  the  being  of  a 
if  we  donbted  of  success. '     p.  2!  1. 
it  of  these  resolutions  spread  like  flame  into  every  pntt 
i.  'They  were  adopted  and  seconded  by  all  the  volun- 
tet'r  corps  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
ivcre  founded  were  ahnost  admitted  by  the  r^ular  offikial  sup- 
porters of  the  government,  who  still  headed  the  thnid  and  de- 
traying  majorities  in  parliament.     The  people,  in  feet,  were  now 
openly  arrayed  against  the  government  j — and  it  is  painful  even 
to  imagine  what  might  h^e  been  the  result  of  a  more  protract- 
«^1  resisoince.     Bnt  it  happened  most  providentially,  that  Lord 
North's  administration  m-bb  dissolved  within  iittle  more  than  a 
month  alter  this  period;  and  a  Whig  ministry,  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham and  Mr  Fox  at  the  head  ofit,  was  ^pwnted,  to  d^vcr 
this  empire  from  the  disgrace  and  danger  both  of  aforeign  and  of  a 
fivU  war.     The  Duke  of  Portland  tt-as  sent  over  as  Lord  LieuLe- 
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mnt,  with  General  Fit^palrick  ^  hkseeretafyt^^y  in  April  I7S2; 
and»  such  was  the  disposition,  or  die  necessity  for  immediateconci- 
liation,  that,  before  the  end  of  May,  the  whole  ut^urped  power8 
of  the  Frivy  Council,  and  the  English  legislature,  were  tbrmally 
abandoned,  and  the  supreme  authority  declared,*  by  actsof  both 
parliaments,  to  be  vested  exdusircly  in  the  l^ii^  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland  and  England  respectively.  The  most  griev- 
out  restrictions  on  their  commercial  liberty  oad  bec^  taken  off 
in  the  preceding  session  i  and  the  proposals  of  the  patriots  for 
its  fiirtiier  promotion  were  met  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  the 
members  of  the  fjiglish  and  the  Irish  cabinet. 

Ireland,  therefore,  was  at  last  emancipated ;  and  a  feeling  of 
unbounded  joy  and  exultation  pervaded  the  whole  communit}'. 
TwenQr  thousand  seamen  were  voted  by  aociamation  for  tne 
support  of  government ;— a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed,— and  a  siun  of  50,000/.  was  vc^ed  by  Parlianient  (and  gra* 
Gtously  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Licdtenant)  to  Henrjr  Grattan, 
Esq.  lor  nis  signal  services  on  this  memorable  occasion.  But 
though  the  country  was  thus  gloriously  and  happily  delivered, 
without  tumult  or  violence,  irom  the  ignominious  subjection  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  held,  it  was  still  a  subject  of  awful* 
and  ao^ous  consideration,  that  an  armed  and  irresistible  force 
liad  been  the  instrument  of  its  deliverance ;  and  that  this  force 
still  subsisted  imchecked  and  unbalanced  by  any  preponderating 
fwroe  in  the  constitution,  and  as  irresistible  for  mischief  as  it  bad 
been  for  good.  To  those  who  know  bow  inseparable  the  pos- 
session Oi  power  coDunonly  is  from  its  abuse,  it  must  be  need- 
leas  to  speak  of  the  danger  to  which  Ireland  was  now  ex- 
posed* But  she  escaped  that  danger: — and  exhibited,  in  her 
escape,  the  most  memorable  proof,  perhaps,  that  history  has 
ever  fumidied,  of  the  efficacy  of  concession  in  repressing  dibcon- 
tenty  and  of  the  safety  with  which  unjust  demands  ma^  be  re- 
fused to  a  power,  to  which  nothing  copid  be  refused  while  it  was 
supported  by  justice.  But  though  this  tempest  blew  o%'er  vfh&fi 
it  had  done  its  commission,  it  was  no(  withiMit  spme  commo- 
tion and  terror  that  it  suak  into  repose. 

lleifirst  and  diicf  leaders  of  the  vob|nteers  were  men  of 
rank,  k>yalty  and  moderation ;  but  when  the  power  of  this  aa- 
sodatian  had  been  once  manifested,  aiid  such  a  dazzling  career 
was  opened  up  to  irregular  ambition,  more  turbulent  spirits  be- 
gan to  asranie  an  ascendancy,  or  at  least  to  divide  with  their 
ori^i^inal  chiefs,  that  influence  which  had  hitherto  l)ocn  exerted 
for^snch  salutary  purposes.  The  political  lAdependence  of  Ire- 
land was  esublued  in  May  11^^ ;  and,  before  the  end  of  July, 
a  large  council  of  volunteers  at  BeliaM.  resolved,  by  a  majomy 
of  two  voioesi  *  that  the  nation  oug])t  ftof  to  be  satisfied  with 
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what  had  been  ^ected.  *  The  swrit  of  disconletit  spread  fast 
to  other  bodies,  Mr  Grattan,  who  had  been,  bat  a  wm  moulha 
before,  the  very  god  of  their  idolatrji  now  feH  into  great  odium, 
and  was  made  the  sulgect  of  the  most  scandalous  and  abomim^) 
Me  libek ;  and  Lord  Charlemont  himself,  though  he  stlU  retaon- 
od  the  situation  of  their  general,  was  rendered,  fer  a  time,  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  by  the  clamours  and  outrageous  pretensions 
of  those  fierce  agitators,  who  wished  to  make  a  body  of  arm- 
ed men  the  instrupnent  of  an  Utopian  regeneration.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  retire,  in  disgust,  from  a  situation  so  fiill  of  an- 
xiety ;  but  he  soon  became  kitisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
main ;  and,  by  moderating  aud  guiding  the  impulse  which  be 
could  not  openly  resist,  to  avert  some  c?  the  evik  with  wfaidi  he 
saw  it  was  prmiant.  In  the  course  of  summer  1788,  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  grsmd  convention  of  volunteer  delegates  in 
DuUin,  in  Noyem&r  ensiang;  and  Lord  Charksiont,  wiio 
could  not  prevent  this  very  hazardous  convocation,  made  every 
exertion  to  have  the  delefi^itcs  chosen  from  «nong  the  temperate 
and  respectable  persons  who  constituted  the  majority  of  their  o* 
riginal  leaders.  The  convention  met  accordingly,  and  was  al* 
lowed  to  hold  its  dailv  sessions  for  diroe  weeks,  in  the  most  pub- 
lic, and  even  splendid  and  ostentatious  manner,  without  thar 
slightest  interference  on  the  part  ekher  of  Government  or  of  the 
Houses  €^  Pariiament,  which  were  then  sitting  in  its  vidnity. 

The  business  with  which  it  was  prindpally  occupied,  was  a  plan 
of  parliamentary  r^rm  ;  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  dtscussion, 
was  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  digested  into  a  regular  system^-^ 
when,  to  the  astonismnent  of  Lord  Charlemontf  and  ci  the  otlier 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party,  a  proposition  was  suddqiiv  made, 
for  a  d^utation  of  the  delegates,  wno  were  ako  membcn  of  the 
House  of  Convmons,  to  go  down  to  that  assembly,  and  to  ask 
leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  corresponding  ^xactly  with  the  plan  whicfa 
had  jnst  been  approved  of  in  tne  convention,  whidi,  it  was  agreed^ 
should  continue  sitting  till  the  ihte  of  the  motion  was  ascerteined. 
This  most  dang^^ous  proposition  was  instantly  carried  into  effect, 
-—when,  after  a  furious  and  disorderly  debate,  the  motion  of 
the  delegates  was  rgected,  by  a  large  majority,  in  the  House  of^ 
Commons,  npmt  the  strong  constitutioisal  ground,  of  its  havine 
originated  in  a  diiferent  assembly, — at  the  same  time  that  Loora 
Charlemont  had  the  address  to  prevail  op  the  convention  to  ad- 
journ to  another  day,  before  die  result  of  this  discussion  wa^ 
known.  The  peace  of  Irehmd  stood,  on  that  night,  (the  ^tk 
November  1783),  in  a  state  <^  tremc^idous  peril  $  but  the  dan* 
ger  was  over,  the  moment  that  this  burst  of  impmdanoe  bad 
spent  itself,  and  that  leisure  wm  allowed  for  reflecting  on  t|ie 
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conseqnoioes  of  what  had  been  attempted.  The  convention  was 
dissolved  in  a  few  days  thereafter ;  and  no  other  was  ever  as- 
sembled^ The  volunteer  associations  ieH  into  gradual  decay 
after  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  never  again  attenipted  to  act 
in  a  body  for  the  attainment  of  political  o^ects,  or  even  to  take 
them  into  consideration  in  any  considerable  assemblies. 

Certainly  no  nation  ever  obtained  such  a  deliverance  by  such 
an  instrument,  and  hurt  itself  so  little  by  die  use  of  it ;  and,  if 
the  Irish  RevolnticMi  of  1782  shows,  that  power  and  intimida- 
tion may  be  lawfiiUy  emplq3red  to  enforce  rights  which  have  been 
refused  to  suppfication  and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  extreme 
danger  of  this  method  of  redress,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
makmg  use  of  every  precaution  in  those  cases  where  it  has  be* 
come  indispensable.  Ireland  was  saved  from  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  only  by  two  circumstances ; — the  first,  that  this  great 
military  force,  which  accomplished  the  redress  of  her  grievances, 
had  not  been  origindly  raised  or  orcanizod  with  any  view  to  such 
an  interference,  and  was  chiefly  guided,  therefore,  by  men  of  loyal 
and  moderate  characters,  who  nad  taken  up  arms  for  no  other 
purpose  but  the  defence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invasion  j 
— the  other,  that  the  just  and  reasonaUe  demands  to  which  these 
leaders  limited  their  interference,  were  acWresscd  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  administration, — too  just  to  withhold,  when  in  power, 
what  they  had  laboured  to  procure  when  in  opposition, — and  too 
magnanimous  to  dread  tlie  effect  of  conceding,  even  to  armed 
petitioners,  what  was  clearly  and  indiq>utably  their  due.  It  was 
the  moderation  of  their  first  demands,  mid  the  generous  frank- 
ness with  which  they  were  granted,  that  saved  Ireland  in  this 
cosis.  The.  volunteers  were  irresistible,  while  they  asked  only 
for  their  country^  what  all  the  world  saw  she  was  entitled  toV 
but  they  became  impotent  the  moment  they  d^nanded  more. 
They  were  deserted,  at  that  moment,  by  all  the  talent  and  tl)e 
respectability  which  had  given  them  the  absolute  dominion  of 
the  country.  The  concession  of  their  just  riffhts  operated  like  a 
talisman  in  separating  the  patriotic  from  the  iiictious ;  and  when 
the  latter  attempted  to  invade  the  lofiy  regions  of  legitimate  go- 
vernment, they  were  smitten  with  instantaneous  discord  and  con- 
fusion, and  speedily  dispersed  and  annihilated  from  the  fiice  of  the 
land.  These  events  are  big  with  instruction  to  the  times  that  have 
come  after ;  and  read  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  who  have 
now  to  deal  with  discontents  and  conventions  in  the  same  countr}\ 

In  the  little  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  this  most  interesting 
epoch  of  Irish  history,  we  have  said,  that  the  salvation  of  that 
ccHintry  was  owing  to  the  mild,  liberal,  and  enUghtened  councils 
of  the  Rockioglumi  administration ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see. 
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in  some  of  the  private  letters  which  Mr  Hardy  has  printed  in  the 
vohime  before  us,  bow  cordially  the  sentiments  professed  by-  this 
ministry  were  adopted  by  the  eminent  men  wno  presided  over 
its  formation.  Tiiere  are  letters  to  Lord  Charlemont,  both 
from  Lord  Rockingham  and  Mr  Fox,  which  would  abnost  re-^ 
concile  one  to  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  ministerial  fairness 
and  sincerity.  We  should  like  to  give  the  whole  of  them  here  ; 
but  as  our  bmits  will  not  acbnit  of  that,  wie  must  cont«it  ourselves 
with  some  extracts  from  Mr  Fox's  fii'st  letter  after  the  new  mi- 
nistry was  forme<l> — for  the  tone  and  styk?  of  which,  we  fear, 
few  precedents  have  been  left  in  the  oflice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  ! 

^  My  dear  Lord — If  I  had  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  a  month 
ago,  I  should  have  written  with  great  confidence  that  you  would  be- 
lieve me  perfectly  sincere,  and  would  receive  any  thing  that  came 
from  me  with  the  partiality  of  an  old  acqnaintar.ee,  and  one  who 
acted  upon  the  same  political  principles.     1  hope  you  will  now  con- 
sider me  in  the  same  light ;  but  I  own  I  write  witlj  much  more  dif- 
fidence, as  I  am  much  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  personally, 
than  of  your  inclination  to  listen  widi  favour  to  any  diing  that  comes 
from  a  Secretary  of  State.     The  principal  business  of  this  letter  is 
to  inform  .you,  that  the  Duke  of  Pordand  is  appointed  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  I^eland^.and  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  his  st^cretary  ;  and,  when 
I  have  said  this,  I  need  not  add,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  account,  most  peculiarly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  administration.    That  their  persons  and  characters  are 
not  disagreeable  to  your  Lordship,  I  may  venture  to  assure  my- 
self, without  being  too  sanguine  ;•  and  I  think  myself  equally  cer* 
tain,  that  there  are  not  in  the  world  two  men  whose  general  way  ot 
thinking  upon. political  subjects  is  more  exacdy  consonant  to  your 
own.     It  is  not,  therefore,,  too  much  to  desire  and  hope,  that  you 
will  at  least  look  upon  the  adminii tration  of  such  men  with  rather  a 
more  favourable  eye,,  and  incline  to  trust  them  rather  more  than  you 
could  do  most  of  those  who  have  been  their  predecessors.  * — •  The 
particular  time  of  year  at  which  this  change  happens,  is  productive 
of  many  great  inconveniences,  especially  as  it  will  be  very  difficult 
fcr  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  be  at  Dublin  before  your  Parliament 
meets ;  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  all  reasonable,  men  will  con- 
cur in  removing  some  of  these  difficulties,  and  diat  a  short  adjourn- 
ment will  not  be  denied,  if  asked. ,    I  do  not  throw  out  this  as  know- 
ing from  any  authority  that  it  will  be  proposed,  but  as  an  idea  that 
jiuggests  itself  to  me ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  I  wish  to  talk  with 
you,  and  consult  with  you  in  the  same  frank  manner  in  which  I  should 
have  done  before  I  was  in  this  situation,  so  very  new  to  me.     I  have 
been  so  used  to  think  ill  of  all  the  ministers  whom  I  did  know,  and 
to  suspect  those  whr.m  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am  obliged  to  cal> 
n^yi^h  a  minister,  I  feel  as  if  I  put  myself  imo  a  very  su&piciout 

i-  chaidcter ; 
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character  ;  hot  I  do  assure  you  I  am  the  very  same  man,  in  all  re- 
spects, that  I  was  when  you  Icnew  me,  anfd  hmioured  me  with  some 
share  in  your  esteem — that  I  maintam  the  same  opinions^  and  act 
-with  the  same  people. 

<  Pray  make  my  hest  compliments  to  Mr  Grattan,  and  tdl  hinit 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland  xnd  Fitzpafrkk  are  thoroughly  Impressed 
with  the  cr)nsequedce  of  his  approbation,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
deserve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  he  may  hit  upon  some  line 
that  may  be  drawn  honourably  and  adTantageOusly  for  both  coun- 
tries; and  diat,' when  that  is  done,  he  will  show  the  world  that 
there  may  be  a  goyemment  m  Freland,  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  make  ar  part. "  That  cotmtry  tan  nerer  prosper;  where,  what 
should* be  the  ambition  of  men  of  honour,  is  considered  as  a  dis* 
grace.'     p;  217-^19. 

The  history  of  the  Regency  in  1789,  and  of  the  contradictory 

proceedin^'of  the  English  and  the  Irish  Parliaments  on  that  oc- 

cBsioii,  is  sufficiently  known.     It  was  an  awkward  collision,  no 

doubt ;  and  pointed  out^  in  a  manner  sufficiently  striking,  the 

posdbOity  or  more  J^erplexing  diiferiences ; — but,  in  itself,  we 

will  confess,  we  have  never  been  able  to  regard  it  as  a  very  a- 

larmin^  occufreifce ;  and  trust,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits 

of  our  constitution  might  be  enjoyed  by  both  kingdoms,  in  spite 

of  a  more  forthidable  •ahctoialy,  than  that  the  rrince  Regent 

should  be  liable  to  restrictions  for  six  m6nths  in  Englaml,  and, 

not  liable  to  any  in  Ireland.  '•      '  ' 

.  The  agitations  and  dissensions  of  the  Fronc|i  Rcrolution  fol- 
k>wed  hard  upon  those  of  the  Regeiicy.  The  following  letter 
from  Mr  Burke  in  the  end  of  1789,  will  be  read  witli  more  in- 
ttf  est^  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  published  hi.s  celebrated  Re* 
flections  on  the  French'  Revolution  a  few  montlis  thereafter. 

*  My  dearest  Lord — I  think  your  Lordship  has  acted  with  kour 
usual  ze^  and  judgment  in  establishing  a  Whig  club  in  Diplin. 
These  meetings  preveVit  the  evaporation  of  principle  in  indivicfL^dsy 
and  give  them  joint  forcei  and  enliven  their  exertions  by  emiilatioiu 
You  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  with  your  usual  discern- 
ment.    Party  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time.     I  thought  it  al- 
ways so  in  this  country,  ever  since  I  have  had  any  thing  to  do  im 
l^iMic  business ;  and  1  rather  fear,  that  there  is  not  virtue  enough 
in  diit  period  to  support  party,  than  that  party  should  become  ne- 
cessapy«  on  account  of  the  want  of  virtue  to  support  itself  by  indi- 
Tidoal  exertions.'    As  to  us  here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at 
home  are  suspended  -by  our  astoni^ment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle 
which  is  exhibited  in  a  'neighbouring  and  rival  country.     What  spec- 
tators, and  what  actors !     England  gazing  with  astonishment  at  a 
Trench  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  blame,  or 
tb  applaud.     The  diing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something 
like  It  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  pRra-* 
f**  doxical 
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doxical  and  rajsterious.  The  spirit  it  is  inpossible  not  to  admire  ; 
but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  m  a  shocking  raanaer. 
It  is  true»  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion  ;  if  si>» 
DO  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  character,  »• 
ther  than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must 
haVe  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former  masters,  to  coerce 
them.  Men  must  have  a  certain  fund  of  nattiral  moderation  to  qua* 
lify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a 
perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be  the  events  it  is 
hard,  I  think,  stiU  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitution,  requires 
vrisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  have  wist  heads 
among  them,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they  have  audiority 
equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  teen.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
progress  of  this  whole  a£Fdiir  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of 
speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited. '   p.  321,  S22. 

We  cannot  resist  adding  another  paragraph  from  the  same 
hand, — upon  a  subject  which  mu^t  ever  be  interesting  and  pain* 
ill]  to  all  tlie  admirers  of  genius  and  lovers  of  goodness.  It 
forms  part  of  the  last  letter  that  Mr  Hardy  has  aOuded  to,  as 
addressed  by  Mr  Burke  to  Lord  Charlemont. 

*  Your  Lordship  is  very  good,  in  lamenting  the  difference  which 
politics  had  made  between  Mr  Fox  and  me.  Your  condolence  was 
truly  kind  ;  for  my  loss  has  been  truly  great,  in  the  cessation  of  the 
partiality  of  a  man  of  his  wonderful  abilities  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions. Your  Lordship  is  a  little  angry  at  politics  that  can  dissolve 
friendships.  If  it  should  please  God  to  lend  me  a  little  longer  life, 
they  will  not,  I  hope,  cause  me  to  lose  the  few  friends  I  have  left ; 
for  I  have  left  all  politics,  I  think,  for  ever.  *    p.  356. 

Of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  conciliating  administration,  and  miser- 
able recal,  wc  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say  any  thing.  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  (now  Earl  of  Ross),  though  by  no  means 
tamoiigtlic  devoted  followers  of  that  nobleman,  made  use,  upon 
that  |)Ccasion,  of  the  folloi/^ing  prophetic  expression.  *  J^ever 
^  was  infatuation  Il)ce  that  by  which  the  minister  is  led.  If  he 
^  persevere,  the  army  must  be  increased  to  myriads;  and  every 
f  man  must  have  five  or  six  dragoons  in  his  ^ouse. '  Lord  Charle- 
|nont*s  opinioQ  upon  this  fatal  measure  was  not  less  decided. 

*  He  often,  and  in  terms  the  least  measured,  declared  that  it  was 
ptteily  ruinous,  fits  opinion  was  not  influenced  by  the  sudden  de- 
reliction of  the  Catholic  question.  But  he  well  knew,  that,  .to  the 
^iscontenu  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  mortification  of  the  hopes  of 
f  vef  y  constitutional  man  throaghout  the  kingdom,  would  be  added 
fhe  malign  joy  of  each  agitator  and  fomenter  of  discord,  to  whom 
such  an  event  as  this  would,  of  all  others,  convey  the  nsost  unto^ 
ward  satisfaction.  He  well  knew  that  the  cry  woidd  soon  be  raised, 
and  louder  than  ever,  aranst  British  inEaence  i  and  he  had  less  now 
|o  oppose  to  that  cr^,  than  h^  h^d  two  momhs  before. 
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<  To  Mr  Fotbes  and  Mr  Ponsonbj  ht  said — ^^  In  spite  of  e?wy 
wicked  mmchtnatidiH  we  had  the  mass  of  the  people  with  us  last 
New  Year's  Day ;  and*  if  we  do  not  make  lome  exertion,  next 
Christmas  day  may  see  them  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Irishmen. '' 
That  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  viceroyalty  would  have  banished  all  dif- ' 
content,  I  cannot  suppose ;  but  that,  if  the  Catholic  claims  had  tfara 
Wen  settled,  or  some  parliamentary  reform  taken  place,  rebellion 
wonld  not  have  reared  its  head,  I  am  willing  to  believe. '    p.  S77. 

Of  that  rebellion  wc  cannot,  andwe  will  not  sayonv  thin|;«  Thft. 
stib)cct  is  sickening  and  humUinting,  beyond  any  that  is  furnish- 
ed, by  the  page  even  of  recent  history ;  and,  guilty  as  many  of 
those  wcre»  on  whom  the  heavy  vaigeance  oT  the  government - 
descended,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  they  were  not  the  most 
milty.  We  give  tlie  following  paragraph,  a^  containing  a  strik- 
ing picture  ot  the  temper  of  the  predomiaalinit  party  in  Ireland 
fSk  1797,  and  a  fiivourable  specimen  of  those  liberal  s^itimeiiis 
by  which  Mr  Hardy  is  always  distinguidicd. 

*  The  last  effort  in  fa  tour  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Ponsonby.  The  opposition  in- 
sisted*  that,  if  even  then  adopted,  it  might  be  the  means  of  draw- 
hiff  off  and  reconciling  numbers.  The  ministers,  on  the  contrary, 
alleged,  that  the  report  ptecluded  all  expectations  of  that  sort,  which, 
in  the  North,  might  possibly  be  true ;  and  some  gentlemen  add- 
ed,  •*  that  the  people  should  be  mhdutdf  before  they  were  relieved.  " 
Idle  and  inconsiderate  words  !  The  mass  of  the  people  could  not 
be  called  traitors ;  and,  though  Parliamentary  reform  conld  not 
tranquillize,  as  far  as  might  be  wished,  such  language  was  calcu- 
lated to  throw  all  conciliation  to  an  immeasurable  distance.  That 
some  reform,  or  some  effort  towards  conciliation,  was  not  made,  is 
furdy  to  be  deplored  ;  but  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  these  cocno*^ 
tries  might,  from  the  language  now  hdd  in  both  Houses,  be  kd  to 
imagine,  that  a  parliamentary  reform  was  never  before  heard  of,  ex-' 
cept  frofn  traitors,  when,  in  truth,  a  defect  in  the  representatjon 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in 
the  country.  From  his  academic  chair  at  Oxford,  l^lackstone  ha^ 
pointed  it  out  to  the  rising  youth  of  the  country.  It  had  been  glanct 
ed  at  by  the  resistless  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham ;  andt  after  a 
long  interval,  given  the  richest  colouring  to  the  dawn  of  his  son's 
political  life.  Mr  Fox  had  uniformly  supported  it, — Sir  George  Sa- 
vile, — and  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. If  a  measure,  good  in  itself,  is  to  be  for  ever  exilfcd  fron^ 
Parliament,  and  frowned  out  of  society,  becau^  it  may  be  penrert- 
rd  by  mischievous  and  designing  men,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? 
The  conduct  of  some  potentates  and  legislatures  was  at  this  time 
not  a  little  singular.  The  coalesced  powers  went  forth,  as  they 
said,  to  combat  for  order,  good  government,  and  to  extirpate  usurp- 
fition.    A|  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  some  of  them  nntssacred  the 
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^Polesy  «h}  divided  Poland  ajnonit  themsdves,  ntttrlf  ettit^tiishtng 
it  as  a  kingdom.     The  legislature  of  Ireland  went  forth  Tery  pro- 
per! j  hi  ddfence  o^  the  constitodon  gainst  the  United  Irishinen  \ 
and  ahnost  constantly  talked,  and  too  often  actcd»  as  if  there  was 
no  constitution  whatever. '     p.  S95-6. 
'  Of  the  Union,  also,  which  closed  the  turbulent  scene  of  Irish 
parKamenUiry  contention,  we  shall  say  but  little.     We  con  make 
allowance  for  the  nationality  of  an  Irislnnan,  and  for  the  san- 
^ine  hopes  of  one,  in  whose  time,  and  by  whose  aid,  so  much 
had  been  gained  for  that  country  $ — but  we  iciagiiic  the  time  is 
almost  come,  when  no  rational  man  will  aDow  himself  to  doubt  <^ 
the  policy  of  that  great  measure ;  and  when  it  will  be  a£  easy  to 
find  advocates  for  oividing  England  again  into  its  antient  Heptar- 
chy, as  persons  who  senously  tliink  that  it  would  be  for  the  be^ 
ndBt  <rf*  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  put  under  the  dominion  of  se- 
parate and  independent  legislatures.    Laying  out  of  view  the 
nazard  of  opposite  determmations  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
common  Sovereign,  or  as  to  fundamental  points  m  the  foreign 
pdicy  or  intemalconstitution  of  the  two  countries,  all  of  which 
we  regard  as  very  distant  and  unlikely  contingencies, — we  own 
that  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  was  no  human  probabih'ty  of 
making  the  Irish  Parliament  independent  of  the  English  cabi- 
net, or  of  preventing  it  from  exhibiting  a  more  disgusting  scene 
of  profligacy  and  violence  than  can  ever  be  cUsplayed  by  a  legis- 
lature that  is  really  and  substantially  supreme.     Till  the  Camo- 
]ics  were  admitted  to  the  full  benent  of  tlie  constitution,  there 
could  be  nothing  like  a  fair  repres^tation  of  the  people;  and  it 
was  more  perhaps  than  could  have  been  expected  irom  any  Pro-« 
tfistant  I^islature,  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  a  numerical  ascend^ 
9XHCS  over  their  own  body.     One  great  argument,  indeed,  for  die 
Union  was,  that  it  took  away  all  pretext  for  the  dread  of  such 
an  ascendancy ;  and  it  was  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
identifying  the  two  countries,  it  put  an  end  to  ail  that  partiality, 
«r  love  oldomineering,  which  must  always  have  been  kept  alive 
in  the  stronger,  by  the  assertion  of  independence.    The  laws 
made  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  sometimes  press  more 
heivily  upon  Ireland  than  upon  England — in  the  same  way  as 
ihey  may  sometimes  press  heavier  upon  the  West  of  England 
than  upon  the  North ;  but,  in  general,  and  upon  a  large  scale, 
they  can  scarcely  &il  to  be  equitable ;  and,  at  all  events,  are 
moch  more  likely  to  be  so,  than  when  the  power  of  dictating 
them  was  substantially  vested  in  a  delegation  of  tlie  English  ca- 
binet, at  the  same  time  that  the  Engli^  Parliament  hdd  itself 
diq>ensed  from  taking  into  fair  conbideration  tlie  interests  of  Ire- 
^id,  and  sometimes  eyen  allowed  itself  to  regard  them  as  riva^ 
*  r-  interest^ 
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interests  to  its  own.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  Ireland,  we  tbink,  if 
the  Union  be  really  unpopular  in  t£at  country:  for  there  are 
only  two  descriptions  of  persons  with  whose  interests  it  is  real- 
ly inconsistent;  — the  one^  the  profligate  and  jobbing  proprie- 
tors of  boroughs  and  seats  in  Parliament,  whc^n  it  nas  depriv- 
ed of  dieir  market,  and  of  all  the  consequence  they  derrved 
from  the  command  of  itj  and  the  other,  the  desperate  and  de-. 
signing  men  who  wish  to  shake  off  all  connexion  with  Engbuid, 
and  to  erect  Ireland  into  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom — 
k  project  which  would  begin  with  a  civil  and  religious  war  of 
unexampled  ferocity,  and  end  most  probably  in  the  subjugation 
t>f  both  countries  bv  the  exterminating  sword  of  France.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr  Hardy  are  not  quite  so  decided  as  ours ;  but 
they  are  conceived  in  a  right  temper ;  and  are  well  entitled  to 
regard,  as  the  sentiments  of  one  who  has  ever  been  zealous  for 
the  honour  and  independence  of  his  country. 

*  Many  a  novel  scene,  and  many  a  change,  must  take  place,  be- 
fore the  dombility  of  this  new  legislative  fabric  can  be  said  to  be  lair- 
ly  tried.  Would  that  the  mode,  by  which  that  fabric  was  raised* 
cooU  be  for  ever  effaced  from  the  memory  !  But  as  that  cannot  be* 
let  VLs  endeavour  to  hope  the  best.  Let  us,  in  many  instances,  aspire 
to  a  higher  policy  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  or  the  wisdofla 
of  both  ccwitri^  to  pursue  ;  that  policy  which  alone  merits  such  an 
epithet,  the  melioration  of  the  condidon  of  our  peasantry  ;  the  eter« 
nal  exile  of  all  proscribing  systems  Arom  this  country  ;  the  onion* 
not  of  legislatures  merely,  which  would  be  found  only  in  the  statute 
book,  but  of  hearts,  of  xn^n,  of  Britons,  of  Irishmen,  under  whatever 
denomination,  civil  or  rcrligious,  they  may  be  now  distinguished.  Sq 
acting,  the  spirit  of  that  good  man,  whose  memory  I  have  endea* 
Youred,  though  with  no  cunning  hand,  to  embalm,  may  be  said  to 
walk  abroad,  and  live  among  us  still ;  so  acting,  vtc  shall  prosper  ; 
so  shall  *'  pale  invasion  come  with  half  a  heart,  **  and  the  well-or- 
dered motto  of  the  krughthood  of  St  Patrick  extend  beyond  the  shield 
of  that  chivalry,  and  lor  ever  encircle  both  countries.  Quit  sevtmk^ 
lit?*    p.  427-428. 

We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Hardy  ^*^WBkA  vet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  dismiss  him  from  the  sc^e  entirely,  without 
giving  our  readers  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  f^  of  drawing 
characters ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  generally  rises  to  a  sort 
of  quaint  and  brilliant  conciseness,  and  displays  a  d^ree  of 
acoteness  and  fine  observation  that  aire  not  to  be  ibupd  in  the 
other  p«ts  of  his  writing.  His  greatest  fauh  is,  that  he  does 
not  aoase  any  body,— even  where  the  dignity  of  history  and  of 
virtile  can  loudly  for  such  an  infliction.  Yet  there  is  some^ 
thing  in  the  tone  of  all  his  delineations,  that  satisfies  us  thai 
there  is  nothing  worse  than  extreme  good  nature  at  the  bottoip 
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of  this  fi^rbearanoe.  Of  Philip  TisclaU,  who  was  Attorncjib- 
punt  *han  Ixwl  Charfemout  fi«t  came  into  Parliament, 
hesajs, 

<  Iiehadanadimrableandinostsapenoriinderstamling;  anonden*. 
acanding  matured  bf  jears— by  long  experience— bj  babtts  witk 
the  best  company  from  his  youth— with  the  bar»  with  ParKamehe* 
with  the  Sute.  To  this  sti^ngth  of  iotellect  was  awkied  a  oonttitu- 
tiaial  philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  nerer' suffered  him  fio  be  carried 
away  by  attachment  to  any  party,  even  his  own.  He  saw  men  and 
things  so  clearly ;  he  understood  so  well  the  whole  farce  and  fallacy 
of  lue,  that  it  passed  before  him  like  a  scenic  representation  ;  an(C 
till  almost  the  close  of  his  days,  he  went  tbroogh  the  world  with  a 
constant  sunshine  of  soul,  and  an  inexorable  gravity  of  feature. 
His  countenance  was  never  gay,  and  his  mbd  was  never  gloomy. 
He  was  an  able  speaker,  as  well  at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  his  diction  was  very  indifferent.  He  did  not  speak 
fo  much  at  length  as  many  of  his  parliamentary  coadjutors,  thou^ 
he  knew  the  whole  of  the  subject  much  better  than  they  did.  He 
was  not  only  a  good  speaker  m  Parliament,  but  ah  excellent  mana^ 
•ger  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  never  said  too  much.  He  had 
great  merit  in  what  he  did  not  say ;  for  Government  was  never 
cmnmitted  by  htm.  He  plunged  into  no  difficulty  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
woSkx  his  antagonist  to  escape  from  one. '    p.  78,  79. 

Of  Hussey  Burprb,  afterwards  Loid  Chief  Baron,  he  observes, 
*  His  speeches,  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Comnnonsp 
'were  very  brilliant,  very  figurative,  and  far  more  remarkable  for 
diat  elegant,  poetic  taste,  which  had  highly  distinguished  him  when 
a  member  of  the  university,  than  any  logical  illustration,  or  depth 
of  argument.  But  as  he  was  blessed  with  great  endowments,  every 
iKsston  took  away  somewhat  from  the  unnecessary  splendour  and  re- 
dundancy of  his  harangues.  To  make  use  of  a  phrase  of  CicerOj  in 
cpeakmg  of  his  own  improvement  in  eloquence,  his  orations  wer6 
gradually  deprived  of  all  fever.  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as 
the  fashion  of  this  world,  in  eloquence  as  in  all  diings,  soon  passes 
away,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  his  style  of 
speaking.  It  differed  totally  from  the  models  which  have  been  pre- 
seifted  to  us  by  some  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  in  later  days. 
It  was  sustained  by  great  mgenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect, 
Imninons  and  piercing  satire ;  in  refinement  abundant,  in  simplicity 
sterile.  The  classical  allusions  of  this  orator,  for  be  was  most  truly 
Me^  were  so  apposite,  they  followed  each  odier  in  sudi  bright  and 
varied  succession,  and,  at  times,  spread  such  an  unexpected  amd  trit 
umphant  blaze  around  his  subject,  thut  all  persons^  who  were  m  ^dam 
least  tinged  with  literature,  could  never  be  tired  of  listeatng  to  htm  i 
and  when  Hussey  Burgh,  in  the  splendid  days  of  the  Volunteer  As« 
sociation,  alluding  to  some  coercive  English  laws,  and  to  that  histitu« 
iion«  th^n  in  its  proudest  array,  said  in  the  House  kA  Conunonsy 
•«  That  such  laws  i»#re  sown  like  dragons'  teeth,  and  sprung  up  m 
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trmed  men,  **  the  applaaae  wKidi  foifowed,  and  die  glow  of  enthn- 
siatm  'which  he  kmdled  m  ever  7  mind,  far  exceed  my  powers  of 
description.  •    p.  140,  141. 

His  accoam  of  Flood  is  not  very  discriminating-^— 

*  He  eame  into  Pariiament,  *  he  says,  *  and  spoke  daring  die  ad* 
mianstration  <tf  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  Hamilton's  success,  as  a  speak- 
^,  drew  him  instantly  forward  ;  and  his  first  pariiamentary  essay 
was  brilliant  and  imposing.  Hutchinson,  who  was  at  that  time  with 
the  Court,  replied  to  him,  but  with  many  compliments ;  and,  as  has 
been  already  obsenred,  he  was  almost  generally  applauded,  except 
by  Primate  Stone.  He  was  a  consummaue  member  of  Parliament. 
Active^  ardent,  and  perserering,  his  industry  was  without  Umtts. 
In  advancing,  and,  according  to  the  parliamentary  phrase,  drivii^ 
a  question,  he  was  unrivalled  ;  as,  for  instance,  his  dissertations,  for 
such  they  were,  on  the  law  of  Poynings  and  similar  topics.  He  was 
in  himself  an  Opposition,  and  possessed  the  talent  (in  political  war- 
fare a  most  formidable  one)  of  tormenting  a  minister,  and  every 
day  adding  to  his  disquietude.  When  attacked,  he  was  always  most 
successful :  and,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  his  excellence,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  present  when  he  was  engaged  in  such  contests ;  for 
bis  introductory,  or  formal  speeches,  were  often  heavy  and  laboured, 
yet  still  replete  with  just  argument ;  and  through  the  whole  were 
difFased  a  certain  pathos,  and  apparent  public  care,  with  which  a 
popular  assembly  is  almost  always  in  unison.  His  taste  was  not  the 
most  correct ;  and  his  studied  manner  was  slow,  harsh,  and  austere ; 
the  very  reverse  of  Hamilton,  whose  trophies  first  pointed  die  way 
to  Flood's  genius,  and  whom  he  avowedly  attempted  to  emulate* 
But  in  skinnisbing,  in  returning  with  rapidity  to  the  charge,  though 
at  first  shaken,  and  nearly  discomrfited,  his  quickness,  his  address, 
his  powers  of  reiort  and  of  insinuation,  were  never  exceeded  in  Par- 
Mamcau'    p.  14S,  144. 

Of  Gerard  Hmniltcin,  Mr  Hardy  gives  us  theiUlowing  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes. 

'  The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  succeed* 
ed  by  tneh  inflexible  taciturnity  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the 
subject,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  speculation.  The 
truth  is,  that  adl  his  speeches,  whether  delivered  in  London  or  Dub- 
lin, were  not  only  prepared,  but  studied,  with  a  minuteness  and  ex- 
actitade,  of  wbkch  those  who  are  only  used  to  the  carelessness  of 
modem  debating,  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord  Charlemom» 
who  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  previotu  to 
his  coming  to  IreUnd,  often  mentioned  tliat  he  was  the  only  speaker^ 
among  the  many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he  could  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  all  his  speeches,  however  long,  were  vrritten  and  got  by 
heart.  A  gentleman,  well  known  to  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton, 
assured  him,  that  he  heard  Hamilton  repeat,  no  less  than  three 
times,  an  oration,  which  he  afterwards  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  lasted  almost  three  hours.    As  a  debater,  therefore,  he 
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became  as  useless  to  his  political  patrons  as  Addison  ynA  to  Lord 
Sunderland ;  and,  if  pos$ible»  he  was  more  scropulQUs  in  composi- 
tion than  even  that  eminent  man.  Addison  woold  stop  die  press  «to 
correct  the  most  trivial  error  in  a  lar{;e  poblicatH>n  i  «xid  Hamtlton* 
as  I  can  assert,  on  indubitable  aothorttyy  would  recal  the  footman* 
if,  on  recollectiont  any  word,  in  his  opinion,  was  misplaced  or  im- 
proper, in  die  slightest  note  to  a  familiar  acquaintance. '     p.  60,  &I. 

No  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pagea  with  higher  or  more 
uniform  applause,  tlian  that  of  Henry  Grattan.  But  that  dis- 
tinguished person  still  lives ;  and  Mr  Hardy's  delicacy  hat  pre* 
vented  him  from  attempting  any  iletinciition,  either  of  his  diu- 
ratter  or  his  eIo(nienc<?.  We  respect  his  tbrbeartmce,  and  shall 
ibilow  his  example : — Yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  gratifi- 
cation of  extracting  one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  grant,  by  which  an  h6- 
mnir  was  conferred  on  an  indi\'idual  patriot,  without  pTace  or 
ofHcial  situation  of  any  kind,  and  merely  for  his  personal  me- 
rits and  exeitions,  which  has  in  other  cases  l^eett  held  to  be  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  reward  of  triumphant  generals  and 
commanders.  When  the  mild  and  equable  temperament  of 
Lord  Charlemont's  mind  is  recollected,  a^  well  as  the  caution 
with  which  all  his  opinions  were  expressed,  we  do  not  know 
that  a  wise  ambition  would  wish  for  a  prouder  or  more  ho- 
nourable testimony  than  is  contained  in  the  foUonving  diort  s^i- 
tences. 

<  Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with  certainty  that  Grattaii» 
though  he  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  intentioUf  kx>ked  vipon  the  act 
with  the  deepest  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprecale  it. 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  all  hts  fntod^  and 
I  among  others,  were  employed  to  lessen  the  sum*  It  yiria  accoc4* 
.ingly  decreased  by  one  (lalf,  and  that  principally  by  his  positive  decla- 
ration, through  us,  that,  if  the  whole  wet-e  insisted  on,  he  would  re- 
fuse all  but  a  few  hundreds,  whiph  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable 
mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  in^ 
themselves  for  information  concerning  human  nature,  this  conduct 
will.probably  be  construed  into  hypocrisy.  To  such,  the  excellence 
and  preeminency  of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Grattan,  are  as  in- 
visible  and  incomprehen^ble,  as  the  brightness  of  the  son  to  a  ma^ 
Lorn  blind. '    p.  237. 
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Abt.  V,  TJu  West  Indians  defended  agaimt  the  Acaisations  of 
tjieir  CalummatOJ'S;  ovy  Facts  versus  Prejudices.  By  fi  Gen- 
tlemaa.    pp.40.    Bath.     London.     Mawman.     ^811. 

Tkepreserfl  Ktnnons  Sttiiatinn  of  the  West  India  Islands^  submit" 
fed  to  the  People  of  the  British  Empires  \dth  a  fnv  Brief  Re- 
vmrksnpon  the  Imposition  and.  Oppressions  under  which  the 
Merehanis  ttnd  Planters  of  those  islands  have  long  suffered. 
By  a  Natfve  of  Jamaica.  8vO.  pp.  f  2,  London.  Sher* 
wood,     18  n. 

The  Trial  of  Arthur  Hodge  esq.  (laie  one  qf  the  Members  of  hit 
Majesty s  Council  for  the  Virgin  Islands)  at  the  Island  of  Tor^ 
tola^  on  the  25th  qf  Aptil  Ibl  I,  and  adjourned  to  the  29th  qf 
the  same  Months  for  the  Mwder  qfhis  Nepro  Man  Slax)ei  nam-^ 
ed Prosper.  StcreogiaphJcaUy  taken  by  A.  M.  Bdisario  esq., 
one  of  tlie  Grand  Jury  who  found  tlie  feiH  of  Indictment ;  and 
certified  to  be  hnpartial  and  correct,  by  Richard  Hetherifig- 
ton  esq^  PresiJent  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  President  of 
the  Court  on  the  Trial.  pp»  190»  London*  Harding. 
181L 

VXTe  do  not  intend,  upob  the  present  occasion,  to  detain  our 
^^  .  readers  very  long  in  the  too  painfiil  field,  of  West  In-^ 
dian  politics;  because  we  shall  probably  have  occasion,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  resume  the  subject  more  fully.  Bat  there  are 
several  topics  and  facts,  without  which  the  discussions  in  s<Hiie 
of  our  last  Numbers  would  be  extremely  imperfect,  and  especi-^ 
aDy  those  arising  out  of  the  remarkable  trial  mentioned  in  the 
title  to  diis  article.  Before  entering  upon  them,  however,  we 
must  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  fifst  singular  publication  in  de^ 
fence  of  the  West  Indians. 

This  tract  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;  and,  what 
is  raUicr  odd,  considering  the  careful  concealment  of  the  au*' 
thorns  name  in  the  title-page  under  the  designation  of  ^  A  Gen- 
tleman^ '  we  find  it  signed  by  the  real  name  at  tull  length,  which 
turns  out  to  be  Edward  White.  Now,  utteriy  ignorant  as  we 
are  of  this  *  Gentlanany '  we  \vill  venture  to  say,  a  bolder 
one  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  controversy.  For  the  reader 
must  not  suppose,,  tliat  Mr  White  only  supports  the  cause  of 
the  planters  gainst  those  who  attack  the  sugar  system,  and  par* 
ticularly  tlie  treatment  of  the  slaves,  or  tliat  he  merely  main^ 
tains  the  cause  of  the  colonists  as  it  at  present  stands  in  debate 
With  rival  intercuts  or  principles  iw  this  couutr}'.     But,  wiU  it  be 
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creditedi  tlmt,  at  this  time  of  day,  we  slioiild  have  a  reyilar 
ctefence  of  tli^  slave  trade,  published  in  England  ?— ^  defonoei^ 
too,  of  Uiat  traffic,  upon  die  highest  and  most  untenable  grouoda 
ever  occupied  by  its  advocates  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  qoes* 
tipn,  in  1788,  while,  as  yet,  no  one  durst  hope  to  see  it  put 
down  by  law.     This,  we  believe,  is  a  piece  of  heroism  alto- 
getber    unexpected.      That  abominable  comaoeroe  had  heoi 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  its  enemies  by  aU  its  supporters^ 
a  few  traders  only  excepted.     It  was  dedared — solemnly  de- 
clared— ^illegal  by  the  government   of  this  country.      Eveqr 
one  who  had  defended  it  now  gave  up  the  calUe  $  and,  some 
ii*om  principle,  odiers  from  shame,  joined  in  the  invectivea 
universally  bestowed  upon  it. — ^Then   the   Legislature  treats 
i^  it,    in  resolutions  and   addresses,   as  a   crime  i^— and   at 
length  the  law  made  it  a  felony :— Whereupon  *  A  Gentle- 
man '  comes  forth  in  its  defimce ;  and,  rmettiug  those  ffood 
old  times,  in  which  a  man  might  steal  a  few  hundreds  of  his 
f€«llow«creatures — and,  after,  killing  a  part  of  them,  torture  tbr 
rest  into  muscovado  sumr,  without  being  transported  to  Botaiqr 
Bay  himself,  reviveaim  the  hundred  times  refuted  tales  of  tne 
tramc  being  necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  Afiicans,  the 
improvement  of  Africa,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  preoqplii 
delivered  in  the  Goq)el.     Nor  is  there  any  sjnnptom  of  4ef1siu^ 
men  tin  Mr  White's  bode :  it  is  written  very  coherently— mtmr 
dully  indeed — and  with  small  pretensions  to  reason ;  but  not  Hke 
the  production  of  one  wholly  irrationaU-i( we  except  the  strange- 
ness of  the  attempt  to  make  that  pass  for  an  act  of  virtue  and 
religion,  which  the  law  has,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  pronounced  to  be  fblonioas. 

It  may  seem  a  very  idle  waste  of  our  own  and  our  readers*  time, 
to  enter  at  all  into  this  publication  $  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  it  with- 
out giving  a  few  specimens  of  its  contents.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
let  the  world  see  what  sort  of  topics  the  West  Indians  now  resort 
to  in  theii  de&nce ;  and  if  tliis  *  GenUeman '  and  his  cba^utor 
really  speak  their  sentiments  in  reviving  the  de&nce  of  the  dave* 
felony,  we  %1  it  necessary  to  expose  such  attempts  to  tlie  indig- 
nation  of  the  community*  Experience  xxi&y  teach  us  not  to  oe 
too  hasty  in  despising  efforts  of  this  description.  Many  an  error 
has  been  introduced  among  mankind,  from  a  culpable  nqrlect 
in  the  ^dends  of  truth ;  and  the  interested  advocates  of  the  slave 
syslem,  however  deqHcable  in  some  respects,  are  far  from  con^ 
temptible  as  adversaries,  whether  we  r^ard  their  great  activity, 
Or  tl^ir  little  scrupulousness  in  the  choice  of  means. 

The  *  Gentleman^  is  very  candid  in  explaining  the  o6ff^ 
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tof  Us  piibEcation.  It  ^eems,  that  the  case  of  Mir  Hodge,  and 
the  various  reports  and  paptrs  circulated  ill  cohsequeiice  of  it, 
h«hre  produced  an  Impression  unfavourable  to  the  West  Indians ; 
and  tnerefore,  *  the  author  thinks  an  antidote  thereto  a  very 

*  (Usireabl^  thing  at  the  present  moment. '  We  bdlieVc,  every 
one  wiH  agree  with  him  hereulxtn} — for,  by  an  antidote^  wd 
)dioukl  anden^nd,.an  authentic  statement,  proving  the  false- 
hood of  the  Parliamentary  and  Other  documents  relative  to  this 
silbjectj-^proving  that  the  West  Indian  planter^,  always  ten- 
der rfthe  Jives  atid  comforts  of  the  unhappy  beingft  entrusted  to 
their  care,  had  redoubled  their  anxiety  m  this  re^>eti,  since 
the  Abohtion  made  it  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty  j— 
proving  that  they  were  sensible  how  beneficial  to  them,  as  wefl 
as  just  and  humane  towards  the  Africans,  this  great  measure 
had  been ; — and  that  tliey,  of  ail  men,  were  the  last  to  throw 
obstacles  in  Ihc  way  of  its  full  execution. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  this  is  xery  wide  of  onr  author's  use 
•f  the  wofd.  The  lEuitidotc  which  he  furnishes,  is  disclosed  in  the 
Arst  sentence  of  his  traet  $-*-it  is  the  antient,  established,  re^lar^ 
Cropicai  prmosition,  that  ^  the  condition  of  the  negroes  m  the 

*  West  yidfes  is  nrelerable  to  their  state  in  their  own  coun* 
*•  tfy  5 '-— ftflowerf  of  ccwrse  b^  its  usual  (5otiolliiries-*^that  no  sort 
tff  MafieetMV  attach  to  those  who  work  th^m  like  cattle,  since,  iii 
irudi,  siich  labour  is  luxury  itnd  rest,  compared  with  what  th^ 
'Would  have  been  enduring  at  home ; — and  that  they  who  tarry 
tiiem  over  to  the  West  Indies,  somewhat  against  their  will,  by 
a  kind  of  douce  violence-^or  beguile  them  of  their  liberty  by 
the  soft  arts  of  love,  as  it  were ; — far  firom  meriting  blame  for 
^uch  conduct,  must  be  regarded  as  the  protectors  and  benefiic- 
tors  of  the  African  race.    Our  author  forgets  to  grapple  with 
the  question,  whether  the  West  Indian  treatment  is  cruel  or 
Boti— 4ie  forgets,  that  even  if,  in  a  mom^it  of  mental  aliena- 
tiony  one  were  to  admit  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Africa 
to  be  worse  than  their  lot  in  the  New  Worid,  this  couid  be  no 
earthly  excuse  for  those  who  treat  them  with  any  degree  df  un- 
necessary cruelty.    His  whole  tract  is  made  up  of  seraph  from 
writers  Jong  since  discredited,  to  paint  the  wretdiedness  of  the 
negroes  in  their  own  country.    AJfter  attempting  to  show  that 
tlie  whole  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  certainly  employed  in  mur- 
dering dne  another, — and  renewing  the  thousand  times  refuted 
Mory,  of  the  bdlk  of  them  being  slaves^  (a  teriii  applicable  to 
diem  in  one  sense,  indeed,  but  not  in  its  West  Innian  a^cept^ 
ation) — the  •  Gentieman  *  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  reifiarks  on 
the  happy  stale  of  what  he  gfently  caDs  •  an  cmi'gra/cd  AfHcan ; ' 

I  ^  meaning, 
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meaning,  by  this  soft  phrase,  a  n^o  who  has  been  kidiMpped, 
or  caught  in  a  snare,  or  seized  in  a  plundering  expedition,  or 
wounded,  and  so  takeji— carried  from  his  &niily — ^hurried  aboard 
a  vessel  loaded  with  his  fellow-sufferers — and  carried  in  iron^ 
over  to  the  dominion  of  the  cartwhip,  in  the  hands  of  such  as  Mr 
Huggins  and  Mr  Hodge  in  the  West  Indies.  Let  ua»  how* 
ever,  listen  to  the  tender  strains  in  which  the  happiness  of  thi^ 
*  emigrated  African  '  is  celebrated. 

*  By  being  transplanted  to  a  new  soil  and  a  more  civilized  coun- 
try,  these  people  become  more  humanized,  more  enlightened,  an<^ 
they  are  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  good  treatment  they  re- 
ceived, and  the  arbitrary  and  unrelenting  mandates  of  the  petty 
kings  and  princes  in  their  own  country.  Better,  sure,  arc  the  At 
ricans  under  the  West  India  planters,  protected  as  they  are  by  the 
Colonial  laurs,  transplanted  into  a  new  settlement,  where  their  in- 
dustry  and  talents  will  make  them  useful  members  of  society,  than 
abandoned  fo  the  cruel  and  rude  tyranny  of  an  unctrilhed  master 
in  their  own  country,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  harder  toil 
snd  less  regular  moals,  and  where  they  are  svbject  to  be  butcbtretf 
Kke  a  pared  of  swine.  It  was  formerly  thon^t  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  good  discipline  on  estates,  to  correct  negroes  for 
every  fault  which  was  committed  ;  different  measures  ^asw  since 
been  adopted,  of  which  experience  fuUy  authorises  a  contija^nance,  botli 
from  the  salutary  effects  they  have  had  upon  the  negroes*  4B4>£rc9ii 
their  being  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  British  subjecu  \  who* 
though  tney  have  bden  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  m^ 
dealers,  have  yet  retained  those  innate  principles  of  humajoity  and 
virtue,  which  induce  them  to  seek  every  opportunity  and  occasion 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  their  dependants.  Faults  are  now  cor- 
rected and  punishments  inflicted  by  personal  deprivations,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  misdemeanour ;  instead  of  being  flogged, 
they  are  debarred  their  daily  portion  of  rum,  or  their  weekly  sdlow- 
ance  of  tobacco  ;  and  in  case  of  the  crime  being  of  such  importance 
as  to  require  a  severer  punishment,  they  are  confined  on  Sunday  in 
the  stocks,  and  prevented  enjoying  the  comfort  of  their,  friends,  or 
ibrbid  from  joining  in  the  merry  dance  which  takes  place  every  Sa- 
turday night  on  the  estates.  Though  most  of -the  negroes  are  en^ 
abled  to  purchase  their  freedom  by  making  articles  for  several  tnui<s» 
and  in  keeping  poultry,  fowls,  pigs,  goats,  and  growing  gar«lfQ 
stn£r,  yat  Bolinbroke  says,  the  generality  of  them  prefer  decorat- 
ing their  persons  to  doing  so.  The  proprietor  lodges,  feeds,,  clothe, 
supplies  rum  and  tobacco,  and  takes  the  produce  of  nine  or  tea 
hours  labour  a  day.  For  what  British  labourer  pays  for  his  laitmrp 
hhjbodf  his  raiment,  and  his  alt  house  hill,  with  the  sacriEce  of  sl 
smaller  portion  of  his  time  ?  I  shall  close  my  transcription  from 
Mr  Bolinbroke's  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  negroes,   with 

stating^ 
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stating,  that  the  EngUsh  planters  were  frequently  toW,  that  by  fol- 
lowing ap  their  mUd  measures,  and  discountenantpii^g  all  severity  to- 
wards the  labourerSf  they  would  in  a  short  time  bring  the  colonies 
into  a  state  of  insurrection.  Sir  William  Young  says,  *•  the  negroes 
fl^em  nnder  a  most  mild  discipline,  " — **  and  in  Tbbago»  **  he  says» 
*•  they  are  treated  as  favourite  children.  "    p.  16 — 18. 

We  question  if  the  history  of  human  controversy  can  pro- 
duce any  thing  to  match  this.  During  the  whole  discussion  of. 
dve  abcA'tion  questron,  no  such  assertion  was  ever  mode — no  one 
ever  ventured  to  deny  that  the  negroes  were  floegcd.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  present  day,  for  the  age  of  Mr  Huggins,  whose 
negroes  were  torn  in  pieces  under  the  nose  of  the  magistracy,  at 
noon*day,  in  a  market  town,  and  within  sight  of  the  market 
{dace,  without  any  one  caring,  or  daring  %o  interfere.  It  waa 
reserved  for  the  age  of  Mr  Hodge,  who  murdered  above  a  liun* 
dred  of  hi»  wretched  slaves  by  the  lash,  before  any  one  tiioughl. 
of  ealUaghini  to  account — &r  such  times  was  it  reserved,  to  pro- 
duce  a  broad  denial  of  the  use  of  flogging,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Odndition'of  thenc^^roes,  more  resenmiing  that  of  creatures  in 
some  f«ry  island,  &an  ev^en  the  happiest  of  free  human  beings. 

*  HillMrtf '  (proceeds  our  autiior — and  the  assertion  is  as  coiv 
Mrt  as  what  we  have  been  reading),  ^  hitherto  I  have  studious- 

*  h  avoided  touching  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  if 
^  I  btfve  been  successful  in  showing  the  state  of  the  Africans  to 

*  be  fiir  better  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  their  own. country,  a 

*  eonclumon  of  such  importance  must  necessarily  follow,  that, 

*  dthough  my  end  is  accomphshed  without  it,  I  should  hardly 
*-  be  jcfeBtifled  in  omitting  the  mention  of  it  altogether.     It  is, 

*  tHu  the  slave  ttade^  being  the  means  of  rescuing  a  large  por- 
'  tion  of  our  feUow*creatures  from  a  most  miserable  anu  abject 

*  state,  and  placing  them  in  an  infinitely  better  one,  should  Im 

*  appUtided  md  eficowaged^    instead  of  being  stigmatized  in 

*  the  manner  it  is.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  merits  of  the  ciise  are 
^  in  atijrwise  altered,  because  pecuniary  advantages  accrue  to 
^  the  perfbrmers  while  they  are  thus  benefiting  their  felloww 
'  ereatures.  Fbr  few,  if  any  of  our  actions,  will  bear  the  test 
^  of  perfect  disinterestedness^     Some  ot*  u^  are  urged  to  the  per- 

*  IbrWMoe  ^good  deeds  in  the  hope  of  present,  others  in  ex- 

*  potation  of  future  reward.  *  ITien  follow  a  number  of  tlie 
hackneyed  arguments,  which  we  really  had  *'.  light  were  now 
forgotten,  in  lavour  of  the  skive  trade.  We  certainly  shall  not 
stop  to  expose  these ;  but  content  oursc h-es  ^ithobsi^rving,  that 
as  there  is  a  more  than  common  dfrcnt^ry  in  advancing  such 
Ionics  at  this  day,  so,  the  author  uses  them  in  an  unusuallv 
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i^lc  and  inconsistent  manner,  of  which  it  may  be  a  s^Cdrnt 
specimen  if  we  state,  that,  within  (he  compass  of  two  pages,  be 
ascribes  to  the  Africans  such  a  bloodthirstiness,  as  indnoes  thorn 
to  murder  their  prisoners,  rather  than  sell  them  *  at  a  great 
price  to  slave  vessels  lying  in  the  road  ; '  find  attrilMites  lo  the 
d8:ve  trade  die  ^  ^vin^  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives,  * 
by  preventing  ^  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  from  being  pot  to 
death; ' 

The  *  Gentleman's'  tract  proceeds  directly  to  defend,  the 
West  Indians  from  the  charge  of  cruel  treatment ; — and  this, 
which  should,  properly  speaking,  have  been  the  main  object  of 
the  work,  is  sinirulariy  enough  condensed  into  about  a  pace  and 
a  half — of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  filled  with  a  cMfence 
against  two  charges,  certainly  not  very  much  dwelt  upon  by 
mm  opponents,  that  they  brand  the  ncfp-oes  with  hot  irons^ 
and  give  them  very  abusive  epithets.    The  former  aocosatioa 
he  disproves  by   the  evidence  of  *  persons  who  have  Kcsidcd 
many  years  in  the  West  Indies. '    The  latter^  he  judiciously 
observes,  is  of  no  great  moment ;  and,  in  this,  we*  fiuicy  few 
win  difier  with  him.     The  chai^  of  using  the  wUp^  iumevert 
is  not  so  easily  got  over.     Recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  m, 
Kttle  assertion  ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  the  Uuos  ^ 
the  colonies  restrict  the  number  of  lashes  to  forty*    Now^  in  the 
first  place,  this  is  not  true.     The  lauvs  of  some  of  the  iriandi  do* 
indeed  contain  such  a  restriction,  but  it  is  not  generaL    Aad,  tik 
the  second  place,  Nevis  is  one  of  those  isluids  f  and  yet  the 
butcheries  of  Mr  Huggins^  were  all  performed  in  open  day,  ma 
public  street  of  the  capital  of  Nevis,  in  the  presence  of  toe  hhh 
giitrates  and  clergy  ci  the  island.     As  ^ts  are  the  fiuhicm  upon 
Uiis  question,  we  are  willing  to  give  a  fact  on  our  paft^  from  time 
to  6me ;  and  we  leave  this  /act  to  tlie  reader. 

The  *  Gentleman'  then  has  recourse  to  the  hackneyed  to- 
pic of  the  flogging  in  our  army  and  navy, — a  topic  on  whidi 
we  shall  presently  say  a  few  words.  He  closes  bis  piece  with  a 
ddfence  of  the  tegality  of  slavery.  Now,  no  one  dcniea  ita  k» 
gality.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  lawa  and 
uie  practice  of  all  nations— in  some  riiape^or  other  by  ev^ 
country  in  the  worid  at  oiie  time ;  and,  *  in  its  West  IndisR  ac* 
ccptation,  (which  we  must  always  recollect  is  a  tiling  atto^i^ither 
different  from  slavery  in  the  European,  or  even  Asiatic  seme  of 
the  word),  by  rrery  nation  having  dom:nions  in  Amtrica*  This 
may  9ufRce  for  the  legality  of  the  practice ;  and  no  man.  is  in- 
sane enough,  in  tliese  times,  to  speak  of  emancipating  the  skm. 
*Heveithdess,  Mr  White  must  needs  go  a  little  iutther,  ainl 
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filftvery  out  of  th^e  Holy  Scriptures*  Tliis  has  been. 
often  attempud  before,  perhaps  ^th  success ;  but  our  author 
it  not  aatianed  with  showing  that  it  is  permitted, — he  must  prove 
it-tn  be  potitivdy  eojoined  by  Scripture.  His  proofs  are  suck. 
poMBgco  M  these*    ^  Thy  bondsmen. and  thy  bondsmaids  which 

*  dK>a  skmU  have, '  &c.  *  Of  the  chiklroi  of  the  stranger  that 
^  do  amouNi  among  you,  of  tbem  thiM  ye  buy,  and  of  their 

*  fiunines  that  are  with  you,  which  thc^  beget  in  your  land,  and 

*  they  shall  be  in  your  poesession. '     And  elsewhere,  '  Ye  shall 

*  take  tkem  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  aiier  you,  to 

*  inherit  them  for  a  possession ;  thev  shall  be  your  bondsmea 
^  for  ever: '  •So  that  the  slave  traflic  is  enjoined  by  the  Bible, 
moAwe  are  commanded  to  go  to  Africa,  and  seize  and  carry  o\'ter 
negfoes  l-^Bot,  as  to  the  treatment  of  them  in  die  pIantationi>| 
another  text  is  reouiaite-— and  therefore  we  have  the  2 1  st  chapter 
of  Exodus  ^  OTeaking  of  the  treatment  a  slave  may  receive  from 

*  has  master  ;—*it  says,  in  so  many  words,  '  he  is  his  money.  * 
i  Thua '  (adds  our  author)  *  stood  tne  old  law,  which,  our  $a- 

*  viottv  .tdk  us,  he  came^  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  *  We 
retUm  hope  tliere  is  no  intention  of  raising  a  reUgious  cry,  and 
Bi*V*"y  tne '  church'  in  danger  *  from  the  abolition.  That  great 
■Masure  faasiadeed  been  chiefly  carried  through  by  Dissenters : 
jibe  die^aeftr  system  for  educating  die  poor — like  the  admiraUe 
jnstitotion  for  distributing  the  Scripture3  among  the  ignorant  of 
this  and  odier  oonntries*  The  Abcdition  Societies  have  wisely 
diidaimad  all  tests,  and  opened  their  doors  to  men  of  all  per- 
«iiasion&  They  have  succeeded ; — as  the  friends  of  education 
and  seligions  instraction,  are  at  this  moment  successfully  going 
on  in.'dieir  viftuous  and  enlightened  labours.  But,  afbr  what 
we  hmre  recendy  witnessed — lAer  the  attempts  so  unremittingly 
made  by  the  friends  of  ignorance,  and  the  jealous  enemies  of 
fiborty  of  conscience— who  shall  venture  to  assure  us  that  the 
firetmded  champions  of  the  Establishment  may  not  step  forth, 
aiid^  if  they  dare  not  openly  counteract  the  aboUtionists — if 
tfa^foar  the  just  vcngeanca  of  all  mankind,  shoukl  they  venture 
to  Mitore  the  slave  traffic — who  shall  with  any  certainty  affirm, 

*  that  those  ecclesiastical  intriguers  m^y  not  endeavour  to  giet  the 
gement  of  die  cause  into  their  own  bands,  and  to  ^are 
men  from  associating  in  the  support  of  it,  with  such  a^ 

differ  in  ihtir  religioos  professions  ? 

:We  mwr  come  to  tne  *  Gentleman's*  ixmdj\xtor,  the  *  Na^- 
iive  €f  Jamaica^ '  if  indeed  he  be  not  the  Gendcman  himself  in 
dtsgutae,  as  the  striking  coincidence  of  their  arguments  inclines 
m  to  sn^pecU  *  The  professed  pbjeet  of  his  pijnphlct  is  U>  de^ 
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srcibe  the  distresses  of  the  West  Ipdietmy  and*  the 
under  which  they  labour.  This  u  indeed  a  pr^tly  frultfy  fidd^ 
if  we  enter  it  hone9Uy  with  our  eyes  open.  But^  instead  of  kiokr- 
ing  fairly  at  the  subject,  or  even  of  pointing  out  those  ctrcttin- 
stances  to  which  tlie  West  Indian  body  in  general  have  (we  think 
quite  erroneously)  imputed  their  xnisfortunes,  the  writser,  after 
a  few  general  remarks,  and  some  invectives  against  the  peopte 
of  this  country  for  not  drinking  move  coffee,  and  againat  the 
Legislature  for  not  offering  rewards  to  such  as  diould  discover 
new  methods  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  it,  he  comes  to 
the  chief  object  of  his  pamphlet,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ; 
from  wliich  he  apprehends  the  ruin  of  the  West  India  idands 
to  be  inevitable.  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  slave-tnkkt 
exactly  on  the  same  groimds  with  the  writer  of  the  lastf-meBdoo^ 
ed  tract  $<— only,  diat  he  mixes  his  matter  up.  with  a  more  libe^ 
ral  abuse  of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  the  other  visionaries  who  have 
to  answer  for  the  ruin  of  tbe  colonies.  One  charge  against 
them  is,  the  r^ular  and  established  one  of  being  thearisis.  In 
•  this  capacity  they  do  not,  it  seems,  si^ealc  iu  Parliament ;— thej 
cfttttter ;  and  accordingly,  they  are  afierwoerds  termed  PwrUor- 
mentary  mag^^ics*.  Again — they  do  not  go  abroad,  and  watnesa 
the  abuses  tliey  describe,  but  **  keep  smtsl}^  €it  Aome, "  Then, 
it  seems,  Mr  Wilberibrce,  '  if  he  wislied  to  be  the  great  patrir 

*  arch  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  should  have  turned  his  eyt^ 

*  upon  the  Eastern  Work!,  wliei*e  he  woukl  behold  organized 
* .  injustice,  trampling  on  the  territories  of  innocent  men,  and 

*  depriving  tliem  of  their  possesions  to  enrich  the  plunderers 

*  who  come  among  them  as  friends. '  So  that  Mr  Wilberforoe 
may  not  feel  for  tbe  oppressed  in  the  West,  because  there  are 
oppressions  in  the  l^t  also.  Tliis  we  take  to  be  the  amount 
of  the  sne^r  jr-argument  we  cannot  call  it:  For  had  he  applied 
himself  to  the  East  Indian  abuses,  their  autliors  would  nave 
said,  why  don't  you  abolish  the  slave-trade  ?— *and  it  would  be 
rather  too  much'  to.osk  of  one  man,  that  he  should  reform  both 

^  ^  The  Eastand  Western  Ind '  at  pnce.  If,  indeed,  tliisdistingnish* 
ed  person  h^  ever  shown  himself  slow  to  examine  other  abuses  $ 
— if  be  had  seemed  so  muth  absorbed  in  his  grand  work,  as  to  ' 
have  no  feelings  for  any  other  tlian  West  Indian  misery ;— if, 
while  occupied  hiniscif  in  bringing  the  first  of  all  our  national 
<L*norniities  to  light,  he  had  eitlier  thwajted,  or  withheld  his 
countenance  from  those  who  were^  engaged  in  the  discovery  and 
redress  of  other  evils ;  there  might  have  been  some  ground  fof 
this  often  repeated  attack.  But  this  is  idtogcther  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.     No  man  |ias  shown  liimscli^  moiie  rcady^  or.  more 
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4E«iIoU9t  or  ^y€fi  more  effecttml  assistance  to  all  other  inqiiiries, 
tban  Mr  Wilberfcrce*  On  the  very  question  alluded  to  by  this 
mfeU^nfarmed  aiu\  accurate  author — ^the  Enst  Indian  abuses — he 
ha»  uniforfiily  taken  the  s]<le  of  justice  and  sound  policy; — he 
ha^  6Mxi'  forward  as  the  advocate  of  peace ; — he  has  shown 
inmself  the  friend  of  reform^^we  mean  Parliamentary  reform. 
— -And^  what  some  of  our  readers  may  think  of  still  greater  im- 
fKntaiK»— what  prejudiced  persons  are  too  apt  to  forget — to  Mr 
Wifeerferee,  in  a  great  measure,  was  owing  that  signal  victoiy 
overooivuption,  thedownfal  of  Lord  Melville — the  first  of  those 
triumphs  which  the  popular  party  has  gained  since  the  French 
Kevolmion— *^hat  triumph  wnich,  more  than  any  other  event, 
ha&  fortered  a  spirit  of  innuiry,  and  kept  alive  wmitever  yet  re- 
mains of  official  responsibility. 

Another  topic  of  the  same  kind,  dwelt  upon  by  this  author, 
and  taken  from  the  *  Gentleman, '  has  always  been  a  ftivourite 
with  the  We«t  Indians,  though  now  it  has  lost  mojrt  of  its  force. 
We  allude  to  the  mode  of  ddSAidino:  the  treatment  of  the  ne- 
groe9,  by  re&rring  to  our  own  military  puinshments.     *  In  Eu- 

*  rope^ '  flays  he,  •  among  fi*ee  men,  nnd  by  a  court  of  fi'oe 

*  men,, »  seaman  and  a  soklier  are  sometime?*  sentenced  to  rc- 
^  ceive-100  to  1900  lashes;  men  'xho  have  fought  flieir  battles^ 

*  and  protected  their  liberty.     A  master,  in  the  West  Indies, 

*  cannot^  without  answering -to  the  Jaws  for  it,  nor  can  a  ma- 

*  gistrate,  by  the  settled  laws  of  the  countr\',  give  or  sentence 

*  a  «lave  to  receive  more'  at  one   infliction  than  40  lashes, 

*  Would  not  an  idiot  perceive  on  which  side  fnimanity  [yes  ? ' 
We  must,  in  passing,  recommend  it  to  our  author  to  curb  his  feel-  . 
ings  a  little  more  cai'efiilfy,  M*hen  toudung  such  delicate  ground  j 
otherwise  he  may  be  noticed  in  a  certain  work,  imder  the  ma^- 
nagement  of  a  far  less  induljjent  criric  than  ourselves ; — we  meau; 
those  periodical  papers  publislied  by  the  A ttomej'- General,  anc^ 
in  which  tlie  topic  of  military  punishment',  nnd  ilidced  evei-y 
thing  relating  to  the  army,  fonn  a  leading  article.  '  But  as  to 
the  charge  itself  j*-^without  stopping  to  expose  the  gioss  niis- 
Hlatements  on  which  it  proceeds — without  reminding  the  reader 
that  the  law,  is  not  ds  above  described  in  all  the  islands — and  the 
practice  is  so- iuf  none  of  them  ; — without  ticking  the  pains  to 
show  how  different — how  totally  rliiK'rtnt  frc^m  military  flogging 
the  ufie  of  the  cartwhip  is,  as  a  stinnihis  to  work — not  as  a  pu- 
nishment ;— ^we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  even  if 
the  cases  were  the  same,  it  could  in  no;s4i.e  alter  the  matter, 
Who  npw  defends  militurj'  tlog'r5ng«^  ?  Do'js  nuy  one  (except 
tjie  putpllc  prosecutor)  ar^nc  in  their  favour  ?     Docs  oven  lie  dfrr 
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fend  them^  txceft  by  the  aigiunrat  es  offino  ?    Is  tliere  ai^one, 

^ifedingt  so  hardened,  as  not  to  be  hurror*4lnick  at  the  baca* 
description  of  this  barbarous  practice  ?  Is  there  any  <hi69  of 
such  confined  intellect^  as  not  to  perceive  its  grots  unfitness  to 
answer  any  of  the  ends  of  punislim^it  ?  The  public  mind  is 
made  up  on  the  Question ; — there  is  no  difference  9f  opinion  ;-r- 
the  abuse  is  conaemned  $ — ^it  cannot  survive  its  sentence  nMXsw 
months.  Among  its  enemies— among  those  who- have  eicposeo^ 
'  and  written,  and  spoken  it  down — the  Abolitionists  have  bortie 
a  very  active  nart ;  and  it  is  dt  this  time,  and  under  theae  -eir^ 
cumstances,  uiat  the  defenders  of  the  West  Indian  cmdtiea 
oome  forward  to  palliate  the  torture  of  negroes,  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  soldiers ;  and  to  sneer  at  the  friends  of  the  Abo- 
lition, as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  the  inconsistency  6f  con- 
demning the  one  cruelty  and  vindicating  the  other  !  The  two 
questions  are  unconnected ;  and  we  do  not  wilfully  mix  them  to- 

f  ether ;  but,  if  called  upon  to  view  them  in  the  same  light*  we 
ave  nothing  whatever  to  ^r  from  the  comparison  ;  ana  we 
feel  confident,  that  the  friends  of  humanity  will  rise  from  \h» 
contemplation  of  either  of  these  enormous  outrages  upon  9)X 
right  fmlng  and  principle,  with  their  min^  more  firmly  deter- 
mined against  the  continuance  of  the  other.  It  will  be  as  vaiiu 
therefore,  to  expect  any  favour  towards  the  eWk  in  the  WeA 
.  Indian  system,  from  an  appeal  to  the  military  punishments^ 
which  will  continue,  we  trust,  but  for  a  short  season  to  disgraoe 
our  army — as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  those  who  ana 
working  the  abolition  of  flogging,  to  change  their  opiniOD  of 
it,  by  seeing  it  lawfully  applied  to  the  unhappy  negroes. 

Much  as  we  may  seem  to  have  thrown  away  our  time  in  ad- 
verting to  these  topics,  it  is  right  to  take  wammg  frcHn  this  be- 
ing advanced,  ana  to  be  on  our  gnanl  against  Uie  evident  de- 
signs of  the  slave-dealers  in  thus  reviving  them.  We  have  no 
manner  of  doubt,  that,  hi  the  approaching  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment they  will  meet  us  in  various  snapes,  and  that  the  dealers, 
under  the  mask  of  defending  the  planters,  will  continue  their 
attack  on  the  real  grievance  under  which  they  are  smardng-r— the 
loss  of  their  execraole  trafiic.  Whether  the  author  of  this  tract 
belongs  to,  or  is  in  any  way  connected  with  this  reputable 
find  industrious  class  of  the  community,  we  know  not ;  but 
certainly  tliere  is  a  vehemence  in  his  horror  of  the  Abolition, 
which  seems  not  to  be  whoUy  speculative  or  gratuitous.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  a  short  specimen  of  hig 
honest  indignation.  The  terms  in  which  it  find^  vent,  indeed^ 
fiLTG  not  of  tlio  most  d^coirouS}  considering  that  he  i«  attacking 
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a  measure  solemnly  sanctioned  by  rqicated  nnanimons  resolu- 
tionfl  of  the  le^^alaturet  and  by  acts  of  Pnritainent  deliberately 
passed,  in  one  instance  without  a  single  dissentient  voice  in  ei- 
ther House.  Indeed,  according  to  tlie  modem  practice  in  mat- 
ters of  libel,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  apply  such  epithets  to  any 
ciher  law  or  measure  of  Government,  to  any  political  or  pmtif 
nrooeeding.  We  should  be  unwilling,  howevcn*,  to  see  the  Abo- 
lition defended  by  sucl)  means  as  those  we  are  alluding  to. 

*  Now,  the  deftru^on  to  the  Planters,  and  to  the  interfiled  in  general, 
of  the  Iflands,  will  happen  through  the  infaaiaua  Abolition,  in  thi9  man* 
ner.  At  the  time  of  the  Abolition,  about  four  years  ago,  every  plant« 
cr  mud  have  eonfidered  himfelf  pofTefling  as  many  Negroes  as-  he  would 
ever  want,  or  could  ever  procure.  If  one  party  fells  to  the  other,  he 
dinninifbes  hit  to  increafe  the  purchafer's  number.  What  then  happens 
from  this  ?  Why,  the  fource  of  cultivation  and  improvement  is  entire- 
ly deftroyed.  The  induftrious  are  kept  back,  and  the  indolent  are  encou- 
raged in  their  certain  ruin. 

■'  Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  increafe  of  the  Negroes,  and  that 
.they  ihould  ftrengthen,  yearly,  the  number  upon  the  plantations.  I  fay, 
chat  it  will  never  give  much  help  ;  for  the  nativ^  Have  Negroes  are  na- 
turally iBore  delicate  in  conftitution  than  the  imported  Africans.  And 
again,  who  can  anfwer  for  the  ravages  of  difeaie,  which  may  fweep  a- 
wty  Dumbers  I  No  European  mil  %to^  go  out  to  the  JVest  Indies^  aa 
the  principal  refoarce  to  tlie  cultivation  of  thofe  countries  is  prohibited. 
TIm  very  AbolitioQ,  which  preaches  hipmanity,  deAroys,  in  the  breaft 
of  the  poor  flavea,  the  chceriog  hope  aad  expedatton  of  eter  meeting 
again  tlieir  ncareft  ties. 

*  How  can  ever  the  Abohttonifts  aton^  «nd  filcnce  their  own  confcien- 
Ota,  for  the  horrid  maflacres  which  the.  A fricaiui  are  now  committing 
apon  one  another  ?  How  mnd  they  feel,  when  truth  telU  them  ^at 
nany  will  have  to  execrate  their  names  for  being  the  original  ageou  of 
their  mio  !  Thoie  who  have  ungeneroufly  thrown  out  fome  general  ohr 
loquy  upon  the  treatment  of  the  Well  Indians  to  their  jlavea,  I  pab 
over  with  contempt.  Whenever  men  make  ufc  of  genvral  abufe  £bf 
individual    exceffes,    I  think,   it  is  loll  time  even  to  remember  it.  !* 

P-!5— 37- 

The  course  of  this  article  has  now  brought  us  to  the  triid  of 

Mr  Hodge,  which  we  have  already  alludccl  to  in  a  general  way> 
but  which  is  well  deserving  of  a  nuich  more  minute  comidera*^ 
tion.  If  any  one  Is  desirous  of  studying  the  practical  effects  of 
the  slave  system,  and  es>timati'ng  the  nniount  of  its  operation  on 
white  nicn  in  the  colonies — if  he  wishos  lo  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution of  free  society  there,  ami  to  nscertaiu  whether  its  mem- 
bers may  safely  be  trusted  (we  were  pTJing  to  sny  with  the  exe- 
cution, but  we  shall  oiily  add)  with  the  formation  of  laws  ro- 
3)octing  the  rightii  of  enslaved  Negroes,  ho  will  do  wrll  to  htndy 
lis  authentic  document — to  read  the  liijjtorv  of  tliis  case,  as 
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contained  in  tlio  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  report 
of  the  trial  publislied  bv  authority-.     After  this  penisal,  in  wnich 
wc  venture  to  foretell  timt  >vhattver  feelings  he  may  have  will  be 
tortured  at  each  sentence,  he  must  do  a  further   violence  to 
his  ideas. of  probability  : — he  must  believe  (for  the  truth  is  so), 
that  the  West  Indians  appeal  to  this  very  history  in  their  own 
vindication,  and  would  draw  from  it  a  proof  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  5ufFering  African  in  the  sugar  islands.     We  shall 
begin  with  an  abstract  of  the  affidavits  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,    relating    the    circumstances    which   led,    it    \s 
said,  to  Mr  Hodge's  trial,  but  which  had  long  been  known  in 
the  island  of  Tortolaj,  before  any  one  thought  them  worthy  of 
further  investigation.     In  this  abridgment,  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  their  feelings  are  as  much  as  possible  consulted,  and 
many  fri^itful  and    offensive  circumstances  are  passed  over, 
which  appear  upon  the  fade  of  the  aflidavits*     Notwithstanding 
diis,  we  tear  the  picture  is  still  so  horrible  as  to  require  pretty 
strong  nerves  to  bear  it. 

*  1.  Ih  January,  1806,  a  slave  named  Welcome,  belonging  to  Mr 
Hodge,  was  employed  by  him  as  a  hunter  to  ^  in  quest  ^runaway 
slaves.     After  hunting  for  four  or  five  days,  he  returned  home  rra- 
fUccessful ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  laid  down  by  Hodge's  or* 
der,  and  severely  cart- whipped.     He  was  immediately  sent  out  to 
hunt  a  second  time,  and  in  a  few  days  again  returned  unsuccessful  ; 
vhen,   with  his  old  wounds  uncured,  he  wa«  a  second  time,  by 
Hodge's  order,  laid  down,  and  severely  cart- whipped.     Welcome  was 
immediately  sent  out  hunting  a  third  time  ;  and  returning  in  a  few 
days,  with  the  same  success  as  before^  he  was  again  severely  cart- 
whipped  by  Hodge's  order,  and  put  in  very  heavy  irons,  with  apod- 
ding  On  each*  leg^  and  a  crook  round  his  neck  ;  and  in  the  night-time 
was  confined  in  the  bilboes  or  stocks.     He  was  at  the  same  lime  al- 
lowed little  or  no  food,  and  consequently  became  so  weak,  that  be 
couW  scarcely  walk.     In  this  condition,  with  dreadful  sores,  occa« 
stoned  by  hts  former  whippings,  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  a  neigh* 
bouring  estate ;  but  being  unable  to  proceed,  he  fell  down  on  the  road, 
'  and,  being  carried  home,  he  was  again  cart- whipped,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence the  same  night. — 2.  Mr  Hodge  having  suspected  two  female 
waves,  Margaret  his  cook,  and  Else  a  washer- woman*  of  a  design  to 
poison  Mrs  Hodge  and  his  children,  he  poured  a  quantity  of  boiling' 
water  down  their  throats;  ancj  having,  after  this,  severely  cart-whip* 
pea  them  and  chained  them  togethei,  he  sent  them,  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire nakedness,  to  work  in  ths  field.     Both  tiiese  sUves  languished  for 
*l      Tu  ^'"^^  ^^  ^  miicrable  coj^diuon,  and  then  died.     On  the  day 
Mat  Margaret  died,  one  of  tlie  deponents  going  into  die  kitchen  and 
h  ^^^^ir^  *^he  was  stupid,  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ;  on  which 
puUtj  a^h  and  kerchief  from  her  head,  and  showed  two  very  se- 
vcre  wounds,  which,  she  said,  Mr  Hedge  bad  given  b?r.  She  soon  after 
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fell  on  her  f;»q$^  andi  being  carried  to  tlie  sick-bouset  died  tbat  even- 
ing. Mr  Hodge  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  was  resolved  neither 
of  these  women  should  live  long. — 3.  Some  time  before  tlie  death  of 
Margaret,  one  of  the  deponents  saw,  in  the  sick-hoilse,  a  child  about 
ten  years  of  age,  nan>ed  Tamsen,  with  the  skin  entirely  off.  The 
deponent  asked  the  sick-nurse  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child;  but 
the  sick-nurse  refused  to  give  an  answer,  and  seemed  afraid,  lest  her 
niaster  should  know  that  the  child  had  been  seen.  On  inquiry,  it 
appeared)  that  the  child  had  been  dipped,  by  Hodge's  order,  into 
a  copper  of  boiling  liquor. — 4-.  In  the  year  1 807,  a  slave  called  Tom 
Soiler,  a  stout,  hale,  hearty  man,  was  by  Hodge's  order,  and  in  his 
presence,  laid  down  and  flogged  without  intermission,  for  at  least  an 
hour.  After  this  infliction,  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not.  He 
vas  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  sick-house,  whence  he  never  came 
out,  but  died  ia  about  a  week.  No  doctor  was  called  to  attend  him. 
.^5.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Tom  Boiler,  another  slave  pamed  Pros- 
per, was,  by  liodge's  order,  and  in  his  presence,  laid  down,  and  for 
jnore  than  an  hour  cart- whipped  without  intermission.  He  was  theii 
taken  up  by  Hodge's  order,  and,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  lashed  to  a  tree.  Hodge  then  ordered  the  driver  to  use  **  close 
quarters, " — meaning  by  this  expression  a  more  cruel  and  severe 
cart-whipping  than  is  ordinarily  used,  the  whip  in  this  case  being 
shortened,  and  going  all  round  the  body,  cutting  every  part,  parti- 
cularly the  stomach  and  belly,  and  making  at  the  same  time  com- 
paratively little  noise.  In  this  situation,  Prosper  was  beaten  till  he 
fainted,  his  head  hanging  down  hiickwards,  and  was  no  longer  able 
to  bawl.  He  was  tlien  carried  to  the  sick-house,  where,  within  a 
fortnight,  he  died.— 6.  A  slave  named  Jupiter,  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  was,  by  Hodge's  orders,  severely  cart-whipped,  put  in  heavjr 
irons,  crook  puddings,  &c.  and  allowed  little  or  nothing  to  eat.  He 
was  also  burnt  in  the  mouth  with  a  hot  iron.  He  shortly  after  died. 
— 14  On  the  27th  March,  1807i  a  new  negro  slave  belonging  to 
Hodge  was  cart-whjp{»ed,  in  his  master's  presence,  in  the  most  cruel 
Dianner.  He  died  in  two  or  three  days  after.  When  his  body  was 
carried  out  on  a  board  to  be  buried »  it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  a  shockingly  lacerated  state. — 8.  A  {ict  man,  named  Peter, 
was  hired  by  Hodge  as  a  cooper^  at  two  joes  per  month.  This  man, 
though  free,  was  repeatedly  cart-whipped  at  close  quarters,  and  in 
every  other  way,  by  order,  and  in  the  presence  of  Hodge,  who  also 
put  chains  upon  him,  and  had  him  worked  witli  the  field  negroes. 
Pctw  soon  died. — In  1808,  a  young  slave  named  CufFy,  was,  by  or- 
der  of  Hodge,  and  in  his  presence,  severely,  and  repeatedly  cart- 
whipped,  chained,  &c.  "  He  was  cut  to  pieces, "  and  had  hardly 
any  black  skin  remaining.  ,  After  a  cart- whipping,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  he  was  carried  to  the  sick-house,  where  he  died 
within  a  week. — 10.  Mr  Hoilge  frequently  caused  th^i  children  on 
his  estate,  about  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  heels,  and 
dipped  into  tubs  of  .water  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  kept 
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there  till  stilted,  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  recDrer  smi  breathe, 
vhen  they  vere  again  treated  In  the  same  manner,  and  so  repeated- 
cdlyf  until  they  have  been  seen  to  stagger  and  fall.  On  this,  Mr 
Hodge  has  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  and  suspended  to  a  tree  by 
tlieir  hands  tied  together,  and  in  this  situation  cart- whipped  for  some 
time  at  close  quarters.  Among  others,  a  mulatto  child,  reputed  to 
be  his  own,  named  Bella,  was  repeatedly  cart- whipped  by  h»  order; 
and  he  was  also  seen  repeatedly  to  strike  the  child  with  a  stick  OA 
the  head,  so  as  to  break  her  head  ;  and  also  to  kick  her  so  violently 
as  to  send  her  several  feet  on  the  ground. — 1 1.  A  slave,  named  Cud* 
joe,  a^  smart  active  fellow,  wa<  so  severely  and  repeatedly  cart-wbip. 
ped,  and  otherwise  ill  treated  by  Hodge,  diat  he  died.  Another 
slave  named  Gift,  who  had  also  previously  been  in  good  health,  after 
having  been  severely  cart-whipped  and  chained,  was  again«  with  his 
wounds  unhealed,  subjected  to  a  further  severe  cait- whipping*  and 
died  the  same  night.  One  of  the  deponents  saw  the  body  carried 
out  for  burial  in  a  dreadful  state  of  laceration. — 1 2.  A  negro  woman 
named  Violet,  belonging'  to  Mr  Hodge,  was  confined  and  severdy 
flogged  and  cut  by  him  for  the  alleged  cringe  of  stealings  candles. 
She  died  in  consequence.  A  boy,  a  son  of  this  woman,  run  away 
through  his  master's  flogging  him.  When  brought  back,  he  was 
put  in  chains,  and  so  sevetely  flogged,  that  he  died.  One  of  the  de- 
ponehts  sayr  the  boy  a  week  before  he  died,  and  perceived,  from  his 
swelled  and  lacerated  state,  that  he  could  not  possibly  recover.— 
13.  A  boy  named  Dick,  whom  Mr  Hodge  charged  with  having 
stolen  his  geese,  was  very  often  fl  »gged  severely  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession, at  close  quarters  and  otherwise  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
died.  He  had  also  been  put  in  chains,  and  had  his  mouth  burnt 
with  a  hot  iron. — 14.  One  of  the  deponents,  besides  swearing  to  se- 
veral of  the  above  facts,  stated*  that  for  several  years  during  whidi 
the  deponent  resided  on  Mr  Hodge's  estate,  Mr  H.  had  been  guilty 
of  repeated  and  excessive  acts  of  cruelty  towards  his  slaves.  Ano- 
ther deponent,  who  had  lived,  at  difFerent  periods,  as  a  manager  on 
the  estate  of  Mr  Hodge,  called  IkUe  Vue»  and  who  was  also  a  vric- 
ness  to  many  of  the  atrocities  detailed  above,  swore,  that  at  most -of 
the  numerous  and  severe  catt-whippings  inflicted  by  Mr  Hodge  on 
his  slaves,  he  was  not  actually  present,  Mr  Hodge  generally  choosing 
to  inflict  them  without  the  presence  of  any  competent  witness ;  but 
that,  in  addition  to  the  instances  at  which  he  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  which  are  mentioned  above,  there  were  many  others  where 
he  saw  only  the  efiects  of  Hodge's  cruelty,  in  the  lacerations,  burnt 
inoudis,  5cc.  of  the  slaves.  He  was  satisfied  these  cruelties  were  irt- 
flicted  by  Hodge  himself,  as  otherwise  he  should  have  heard  him  in- 
quire, and  complain,  concerning  these  marks  of  suffering  in  hi,s  own 
negroes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  remain  in  the  sick-house,  on 
account  of  the  offensive  smell  proceeding  from  the  corrupted  wounds 
of  cart- whipped  slaves.  When  this  deponent  first  went  to  live  oa 
Hodge's  estate,  there  was  upon  it  a  fine  gang  of  upwards  100  abfe 

negroes; 
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afgvoes ;  1}«t  when  die  last  wife  of  Hodge  dUed,  in  180S,  that  from- 
ber  was  «o  reduced  by  cruelty^  and  absconding  in  consequence  of 
cfnelty*  that  negroes  enough  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  estate  to 
dig  her  gniTe ;  and  therefore,  the  deponent  and  Daniel  Ross,  esq. 
one  of  the  magistrates  who  signed  hit  deposition,  assbted  in  digging 
it4  He  could  not  remember  the  names  of  all  the  negroes  who  tiad 
died  in  ocosequence  of  Uie  crueltaes  of  Hodge ;  bat  he  knew  the 
namhtrtobe  great:  sometimes  three  ^d  four  have  died- in  the 
coarse  of  a  day  and  night.  On  such  occasions,  no  doctor  was  ever 
called  in.  He  liTed  in  all  about  three  years  widi  Mr  Hod« ;  and 
in  diat  ttme  he  was  satisfied  that  Qodge  lost  60  negroes,  at  kast,  by 
^  aererity  of  bis  punishments ;  and  he  beMeved  that  only  one  negro 
died  a  nttural'death  during  the  same  period. '  p.  14—16. 

Such  was  Mr  Hodge — such  was  bis  life ;  and  these  are  gpe* 
Gunens  of  the  scenes  which  bis  plantations  exhibited.     In  the 
small  island  and  confined  society  of  Tortola,  eveiy  particular 
of  his  conduct  was  well  known.    And  yet,  we  are  told,  the  prevail- 
ing idea  was,  that  be  had  a  ^  comical '  way  with  his  slaves,  out,  on 
the  whoIe«  was  a  good  man !  (Trial,  p.  102.)   No  one  shunned  his 
society.   Not  a  thought  was  ever  harboured  of  turning  him  out  of 
the  council,  in  which  be  held  his  rank  till  tlie  day  m  bis  arrest. 
Still  less  did  any  one  entertain  the  romantic  idea,  of  bringing:  him 
to  trial  for  cruelty  to  black  negroes.     Such  a  tiling  would  nave 
pecn  held  as  ridiculous  in  Tortola,  as  it  would  be  in  this  coim- 
tty  to  jprosecute  a  man  for  maiming  his  dog.     Laws  it  is  true 
existed,  by  which  he  was  liable  to  puoishment ;  but,  like  many 
obsolete  penal  statutes  in  this  country,  tliey  were  never  thought 
ci,  and  only  remained  on  the  bpoks,  to  be  quoted  against  aBcK 
Kcionists  as  proofs  that  the  West  Indian  jurisprudence  required 
no  reformation,  or  to  be  made  the  handle  for  gratifying  a  pri- 
vate spite,  when  any  one  happened  to  conceive  it,  and  wished 
to  skulk  \)chind  tlie  forms  of  justice  in  giving  it  vent.     At  length, 
Mr  Hodge  became  the  object  of  some  political  animosities,  and 
a  disposition  to  effect  his  ruin  was  enteitained.     Still,  this  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  have  found  vent ;  for  it  is  au  establish- 
e<\  principle  in  the  West  Indies,  to  unite  as  one  man  against 
the  negroes,  and  to  bury  all  animosities  in  oblivion,  rather  than 
let  tlie  n^ro  interests  benefit  by  the  dissensions  of  their  oppres- 
sors.    But,  unluckily  for  Ilodge,  be  had  been  cruel  to  white 
as  well  us  to  black  men,  and,  being  a  noted  duellis^  was  held  in 
some  dread  by  those  against  whom  he  conceived  a  spite.     It 
luippcned  tluit,  in  this  class,  there  was  found  a  person  invested 
with  a  judicial  character — one  who  had  always  protected  Hodge, 
ajid  who  tiad  even  frusti*ated  attempts  to  bring  his  conduct  un- 
der review.     A  diallenge  iiad  been  given,  or'threats  amounting 
to  surh  a  defiaucey-^and  Mr  Hodge  must  either  be  tried,  or  his 

autogonii»t 
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antagonist  inu^it  fi^t  hkh.     Tke  law  was  now  resorted  to»    It . 
wiis  no   longer  a  dead  letter.     Depositions  were  taken — Mr 
1  lodge  wah  arrej»ted-^af)p]i cation  was  made  to  bring  hka  to 
trial,  tor  minders  notoriously  committed  four  or  five  years  before, 
juid  Qvvvy  L'llbrt  \^•as  UKed  t©  obtain  a  conviction.     We  have 
carefully  |)ernst*tl  tlie  report  o€  the  ti'ial,  and  liavc  indeed  been 
hiruck  wiili  the  irrej^uhirity  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  ad-  • 
jHini^trriltioD  of  West  Indian  jnstice — ^with  the  vile  eloquence  of 
the  bar— the  hasty  and  crude  arp^uments  on  points  of  evidence 
— 4he  total  want  of  order  and  precision  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  busHRss.     But  nmpb  evidence  to  convict  %vas  no  doubt 
adduced,  imd  evidence  wholly  un impeached  by  the  case  for  the 
defendant.     Wc  shall  not  loud  our  pages  wJtn  any  specimens* 
of  the  sj>ceches ;  but  shall  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  things 
which  came  out  accidentally  in  the  course  of  the  cause,  and 
may  servo  as  siUii^iles  of  the  feelings  and  principles  common 
among  oin*  white  brethren  of  tlic  islands,  on  matters  of  no  higher 
concernment  than  negro  life  and  rights.     One  juror  is  chal- 
lenged, l)ccausc  he  athnits  that  he  is  prejudiced  against  the  pro- 
secution, thinking  it  *  xcotild  be  hurtful  to  the  West  hidia  islands ^ 

*  and  make  the  negroes  saury.*  (p.  21.)  When  the  person  wa* 
brouglit  up  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corj)iiSj  it  was  asserted  in  open 
couit,  that  the  offence  whereof  he  stood  accused  (the  murder 
of  his  slavc^^  was  bailable  at  law ;  nay,  it  was  boldly  stated, 

*  that  a  nc^ro  beins  property,  it  was  no  greater  offence  in  law 

*  for  his  m^-ner  to  kill  nim,"  tfian  it  would  be  to  kill  his  dog, ' 
(p.  .39.)  And  though  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stoudy 
<lmy  this  dix-trine,  the  Court  not  only  permitted  it  to  be  used^ 
but  thouirht  it  so  iar  deserving  of  notice  at  least,  that  they 
nllowt^tl  a  vcjy  full  and  elaborate  imswer  to  be  made  to  it,  with 
n  variety  of  casts  and  quotations  from  the  law  books.  This 
))oint,  intUixl,  i>  nuM  anxiouslv  maintained  by  all  the  counsel 
ibr  the  pn^sccutit^n  ;  and  tlunipi  we  may,  at  first  sight,  be  ii»- 
dineil  to  Mt  dimn,  to  the  account  of  bad  taste,  their  explana- 
tions of  ihr  criniitinlity  of  nmnUr,  by  reference  to  the  history 
of  Cain,  l>nvi<!,  Joi^b,  Jczoliil,  Alhalinh  ;  yet,  their  careful  it 
lustration  of  l!n*s  |>oini — tluir  quotations  of  authorities,  &Ci 
fixnn  iIt-Mlrcnlo::ue,  down  to  the  5leIionuion  act — their  drawing; 
flH>  intlirtmrnt  wiih  a  onnu  fv>r  statute,  and  another  for  com- 
mt»n  law — tnake  it  abundr.ntly  niani:V>t,  tliat  ihev  entertained 
no  small  fv\nr  of  bein'X  /^-.-.v^  n*;,:/  bv  the  nrtiudiccs  of  the 
jnrv  on  this  yvh\t  of  thoir  caso.  Were  the\  \^R)ng  in  ieeUng 
»ue1^  npprv^htmsiiX^s  ?  The  case,  such  as  me'  hd\e  seen — hor- 
ril>K*  Ivnontl  all  onlinary  cri\;u^ — provv\!  by  indisputable  evi- 
donco— c\n>nu^  homo,  one  shviulJ  luve  iKao^lu^  to  the  bo«Mn 

of 
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of  every  man,  whose  bosom  xu>ntniued  fk  heart-r-was  loft  to  the 
jurj' ;  who,  after  deliberating  an  hour  and  a  half,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  j  but,  by  a  majority  of  their  number,  recom- 
mended this  wretch  to  mercy  ! — No  attention  was  indeed  paid 
to  this  marvellous  recommendation  ;  but  when  the  time  came 
for  putting  tlie  sentence  of  the  law  in  execution,  Governor  El- 
liot, who  liad  bccji  obliged  to  repair  to  Tortola  in  person,  for 
the  punK)se  of  being  ready  in  case  of  accidents^  felt  hlixisi^ 
under  tlie  necessity  of  calling  out  the  mUitia,  and  proclaiming 
martial  law,  in  order  to  awe  die  turbulent  islanders  into  quiet, 
under  the  novel  visitation  of  such  punishment  inflicted  for  the 
murder  of  a  slave.  *  llie  state  of  irritation, '  (he  adds,  in  his 
despatch,)  •  and  I  may  almost  say  of  anarchy  in  which   I  have 

*  found  this  colony,  rendered  the  above  measures  indispensable 

*  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity,  and  for  insuring  the  due 

*  execution  of  the  fatal  sentence  of  the  law  against  the  late  Arthur 

*  rtodge.     Indeed  it  is  but  too  probable,  tliat,  witliout  my  pre- 

*  sciice  here  as  commander-in-chief,  in  a  conjuncture  so  re- 

*  plete  with  party  animosity,  unpleasant  occurrences  might  have 

*  ensued.'  Such  are  the  courts,  the  ju^es  and  the  people" of 
tlipse  islands,  which  jealously  assert  their  exclusive  right  to  le-^ 
gislate  for  themselves,  on  the  interests  of  the  whole  negro  po- 
pulation, without  giving  its  members,  or  their  protectors,  any 
voice  whatever  in  their  deliberations;  and,  possessing  that  mock- 
ery of  justice,  a  trial  of  blacks  by  white  juries,  white  judges^ 
and  white  witnesses,  would  extend  the  same  opprobrium  of  Bri- 
tish colonial  policy  to  settlements  where  it  is  as  yet  happily  un- 
knoun. 

It  is  always  painful,  and  it  often  seems  ungenerous,  to  makef 
reflections  injurious  to  the  character  of  whole  classes  or  commn- 
nities  of  men.  In  treating,  however,  of  the  present  question, 
no  man  can  faithftilly  discharge  his  duty,  without  doing  this  vi- 
olence to  his  feelings,  and  exposinc  himself  to  a  charge  of  thia 
description.  Tlie  constitution  of  West  Indian  society,- — ^the  ha- 
bits of  the  whites, — the  influence  of  slavery  on  their  characters 
and  ideas, — all  the  eflljcts  inevitably  produced  upon  the  social 
relations  of  men  in  those  countries,  by  the  mixed  population 
which  inhabit  them,  and  the  unequal  rights  which  r^ulate  the 
enjoyment  of  property,  power,  and  personal  security, — these 
lye  at  the  foundation  of  every  discussion  that  can  be  raised^ 
touching  the  internal  administration  of  the  slave  colonies.  In 
giving  to  tliese  circumstances  the  consideration  which  they  de- 
niandi  we  are  veiy  far  from  wishing  to  fling  blame  on  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  tlie  Islands, — still  less  is  it  our  inclination  to  cast 
odium  on  individuals.    No  class  of  men,  we  cheerfully  admit* 
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lias  sliown  a  better  spirit  tlian  tbey  have  as  a  body,  on  every 
question  unconnected  with  die  necro  slavery,  and  its  necessary 
consequences ; — no  class  has  sacrificed  more  largely  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  empire,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  so  lavishly  protected 
them ; — no  class  has  produced  more  estimable  examples  of  indi- 
vidual virtue  surmounting  the  influence  of  local  prejudices  and 
impurities.  But  the  tendency  of  their  situation  is  unquestion- 
able } — the  habiu  of  thinking  which  it  engenders  and  roots  in 
the  mind,  are  proved,  beyond  all  dispute,  to  be  wholly  incom- 
patible w  ith  any  thing  like  a  fair  consideration  of  any  questions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  colonial  so- 
ciety. Notliing  can  eradicate  from  their  minds  (we  speak  of  tlie 
bulk  of  the  communitv),  the  idea  that  the  negro  is  an  inferior 
animal ; — that  his  suflerings  should  not  affect  the  heart  like  those 
of  a  human  beings — that  his  comforts,  his  rights,  his  enjoy- 
ments, may  be  sported  with,  and  yet  no  violence  be  done  to  nq- 
iions  of  honour,  nor  any  »ting  reach  the  conscience.  Even 
those  Creoles  who  afe  the  least  under  the  influence  of  such  pre- 
judices, have  very  different  feelings  npon  the  matter,  from  those 
which  their  ancestort  carried  out  of  Europe  5 — and  persons,  re- 

I)airing  to  the  colonies  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  too  generally 
earn  to  imitate  the  hard-heartedncss  towards  this  unhappy  race» 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Negro-slavery  brings  with  it 
this  excuse,  at  least,  for  those  whom  it  corrupts,  that  it  begins 
-with  the  head,  before  reaching  the  heart;  and  seldom  renders  the 
feelings  callous,  without  first  perverting  the  intellect.  He  who 
ill  treats,  or  permits  the  oppression  of  nis  slave,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  perverse  notions  of  his  being  something  betweeti 
a  man  and  a  beast,  can  scarcely  be  so  much  blamed,  as  he  who, 
with  his  e\'C3  open,  torments  a  being  whom  he  knows  and  feels 
to  be  his  fellow. 

This  consideration,  however,  if  it  palliates,  in  some  sort,  tlie 
cruelties  of  the  system  with  respect  to  their  actors,  should  oper- 
ate with  a  tenfold  force  to  deter  such  as  are  happily  above  the 
delusions  of  West  Indian  habits,  from  entrusting  tfiose  w  ho  la- 
bour under  them  with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  ne- 
gro poj>ulation.  For  this  they  are  utterly  unfit.  They  have  been 
tried  with  it  in  every  shape,  and  in  all  the  stages  of  the  discus- 
sion ; — they  have  promised,  and  broken  their  faith ; — ^thcy  have 
pretended  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their  blaves,  and  the  pre- 
tence has  been  constantly  detected ; — they  have  passed  laws  for 
tills  purpose,  and  they  have  been  clearly  convicted  ofpassin^  them, 
only  to  deceive  the  mother  coimtrv.  Affecting  to  be  indignnut 
at  her  interference, — as**^*  'idly,  that  their  disposition 

to  reform  thentaelvefi  s  their  power  of  doing  so 
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was  esusluslve, — ^insisting  upon  Parliament  leaving  t)i^  corroctiye 
in  their  hands, — what  have  they  ever  done,  or  even  attempted  f 
In  their  prosperity,  when  produce  was  dear,  and  eultivation  easy, 
— when  the  infernal  traffic  with  Afnca  gave  thein  ikn  incxhaust- 
iWe  and  unlimited  supply  of  victims,— to  what  were  their  whole 
efforts  directed  ?  To  the  protection  of  that  horrible  traffic,  and 
the  unbcMmded  speculations  which  it  fiuulitated,  by  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  negro  life.  In  the  decline  of  their  affairs^ 
when,  from  their  own  trading  in  slaves  and  produce,  their  pro- 
fits began  to  fall  ofT,  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  diminution  of 
culture,  and  a  more  temperate  use  of  the  AfHcan  trade  could 
alone  save  them, — what  was  their  course  ?  A  continuance  of 
.the  same  traffic  I — ^the  same  speculations^  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow,  without  any  respite  to  Africa,  or  any  intermission 
of  West  Inoian  suffering.  And  even  now,  when  at  last  In  spite 
of  their  clamours,  and  from  a  well-ffrounded  distrust  of  their 

Sretences,  the  Parliament  of  Englana  stepped  forward,  and  put 
own  the  slave-trade ; — when,  from  the  supply  being  ciit  off,  oqe 
might  naturally  haVe  expected  a  better  treatment  of  the  stock  on 

.  hand,  and,  from  the  giut  of  tlie  markets,  there  was  reason  to 
expect  that  some  rest  would  have  been  forded  by  avairice  (if 
pity  was  out  of  the  question)  to  the  wretched  arms  from  whence 
the  too  abundant  load  of  those  markets  was  wrun^i — what  change 

.  has  been  effected  ?  Look  at  the  trials  of  Huggins  and  Hodge, 
and  the  despatches  of  Mr  Elliot,  to  be  convinced,  if  thi^  sad 
truth  is  not  already  sent  home  to  the  mind,  that  no  improve- 
ment in  the  k)t  of  slave — no  regulations  fbr  his  safety .  even, 
mnch  less  for  his  comfort— can  be  expected  from  the  sponta- 
neous efforts  of  the  White  o%archy.  •  , 

.What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  oo  we  propose  ?— Are  we  for 
stirring  Uie  question  of  internal  legislation,  and  for  embroiUng 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  a  new  contest  ? — With- 
out feeling  the  necessity  of  answering  this  question,  we  must 
frankly  soy,  it  carries  nothing  scaring  or  alarming  to  iis : — OU 
the  contrary,  we  conceive,  few  things  can  be  pictured  more  ridi- 
culous, than  the  notion  of  apprehending  danger,  or  even  embar- 
rassment, frqm  an  assertion  of  die  right — the  unquestioned  and 
undeniable  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  /; — a 
right  never  yet  abandoned,  except  iu  so  far  as  regards  taxation 
alone,— exercised  ina  variety  of  important  particulars  everyday,; — 
and  which  tlic  conduct  of  the  Islands  has  rendered  It  aSsolutely 
incumbent  on  Parliament  to  exert  with  respect  to  the  present 
quesdon,  if  no  odier  means  can  be  devised  of  effectually  reform- 
ing the  abuies  of  the  slave  system,  and  carrying  the  abolition  of 
ttic  traHi^  into  full  execution.     But,  wavin*^^  for  the  present  this 

'  K  2  question^ 
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question,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  line  of  conduct^  by 
steady  perseverance  ni  which,  we  conceive  it  witt  be  possible  to 
'Effect  a  great  deal  of  good,  un(h?r  the  laws  as  they  at  present 
stand,  and  by  the  sincere  exertions  of  the  gnvemitiait. 

The  carefiu  selectfoh  of  governors  and  military  commanders, 
h  one  of  the  most  obvious  imiTrovements,  and,  we  lament  to 
say,  one  of  tliose  most  wanted.  To  hint  at  this  subject  is  per- 
*haps  sufficient ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  particuferizmg  a  certain 
most  essential  qualification,  of  a  negative  khid,  which  ought  tx> 
be  made  a  sine  qu&  nan  in  every  such  appointment.  The  per- 
sons so  chx)9en  should  hare  no  colonial  property,  »nd  should 
not  have  power,  directfy  or  indirectly,  to  acquire  mijr  such  in- 

*  terest.  If  possible,  they  shouhf  even  have  no  colonial  conne- 
xions; and  this  qualification  should  be  extended,  without  C3&- 
ception,  to  every  considerable  officer  on  the  West  Indian  esta- 
blishments. It  is  unfortinmtclv  the  present  usa^  (and,  we  ad- 
mit, not  a  very  unnatural  one),  to  chuse  such  nwictionaries  up- 
on the  very  contrary  principles^ — ^the  consequences  of  which  ate 
too  manifest  to  require  enumeratiour 

A  similar  degree  of  care  shoukl  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  per- 
sons to  fill  judicial  and  other  legal  situations  f  nor  do  we  pCT- 
leive  any  thing  in  the  trials  am!  papers  now  before  us  to  render 
this  suggestion  less  necessary  than  the  former.     It  wouH  evi- 

*  dently  be  proper  to  extend  to  those  officers  also  the  qualiflca- 

*  tion  with  respect  to  property^ 

A  more  constant  intercourse  by  correspondence  should  be 

*  maintained  with  the  government  at  home ;  and  others,  as  well 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  crfi\  and  mihtary  departments,  should  be 
encouraged  to  correspond.  If  this  branch  too  much  increases 
the  labour  of  the  colonial  oflice,  let  it  be  transferred  to  some  o- 
ther  department,  or  let  some  other  additional  assistance  be 
obtained  for  a  short  lime,  until  the  business  has  got  into  a  more 
manageable  shape.  The  strictest  attention  shoukl  of  coui*se  be 
paid  by  government  to  investigate,  instantly,  every  case  of  inat- 
tention or  misconduct,  and  to  make  the  most  striking^  examples 
of  persons  behaving  either  ncgKgontly  or  blameably  in  their  of- 
ficial ciipacities.  On  the  other  hand,  proper  encouragement 
should  be  held  out,  not  merely  to  propriety  of  conduct,  but  to 
zeal  and  activity  displayed  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  efiectual  invest%ation  and  ponishment  of  crueky 
and  other  delinquencies. 

Much  might  even  be  effected  by  a  vigorous  and  zealous  ad- 
ministration in  the  islands,  watched,  encouraged  and  support- 
ed by  the  government  at  home,  towards  improving  the  fedlings 
of  the  colonial  Ic^htures  as  tihey  arc  caUed^  and  obtaining 
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fFom  them  amendments  of  tlie  existing  laws.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
•sn>le  that  these  should  be  the  only  assemblies  in  which  the 
Crown  has  no  influence ;  at  least  when  some  boon  is  craved  for 
ihc  cause  ot  humanity  and  justice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarp^  further  on  the  beneficial  effects 
vhich  may  be  expected  from  a  firm  determination  on  the  part 
of  governracDt  to  act  upon  sudi  prindples  as  these.  Of  this  we 
arc  quite  sure,  that,  if  some  reform  be  \iot  effected,  either  by 
the  interference  of  the  executkc,  or  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  we  shall  learn  in  the  colonies,  even  before  the 
lesson  is  taught  us  at  home,  that  ihjc  enemies  of  reform  are  the 
true  abettors  of  re\'oliition. 


dbd>ri>«ki^k. 
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Hidgcway. 


nr^irs  is  an  excellent  horfk,  wfrtteii  %y  an  excellent  man 
-*      manly  statement  of  the  absurdity  of  intolerance,  and  an 
4pamest  effort  to  awaken  his  feUow-ffub)ects  to  a  proper  sense  of 
tlie  imix>rtance  of  religioua  iibartj*- 

We  nave  never,  we  hope,  iost  any  opportunity  of  ekpressing  our 
fcntimentfi  in  favour  .efioleraitidn  in  general  i  but  ns  the  gredt 
<]ucstion  agitated  since  ihc  (Cdmntencement  of  our  labours,  has 
l)een  tliat  of  the  CathoKt;!^  -we  have  not  hitherto  paid  any  attention 
to  tlie  state  erf  Ihe  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  examined  the  na- 
ture and  utility  of  tliose  penalties,  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
consequence  of  their  dissem  from  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  In  order  to  do  this  effin^tually,  we  shall  give  a  slight 
liiiitorical' sketch  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  Protestant  Dissent- 
4^x%  are  subjected, — specify  the  present  state  of  tliose  laws, — and 
<hen  cxamme  dieir  utility  ibr  the  preservation  of  the  Elstablish- 
ed  Church. 

Tlie  first  /irtr,  by  whldi  any  pereon  was  hound  to  receive  the 
•sacrament  acconling  to  Uie  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  tliot 
of  the  3d  of  James  I,  c.  4.  ITits  was  not  intended  against  Pro- 
tetftant  Dissenters,  but  against  Paj^ists^  for  Protestant  DissentefS 
then  thought  it  sinful  to  separate  from  the  Established  Guirch ; 
•and  occasional  conformity  always  existed  between  the  different 
reformed  churdies.  The  old  Puritans,  indeed,  were  dreadiuUy 
^raid  of  falling  into  the  crime  of  schism  ;  and  in  1587,  one  of 
the  rules  they  imposed  upon  themselves  was,  that  they  should 
•Auukui'unr  to  .wipe  off  the  imputation  of  that  crime,  *  inasmudi 
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ps  the  brethren  communicate  *xith  the  Chxarch  in  ivord  and  sacra^ 
ments^  and  in  all  other  things  except  their  corruptions. '  The 
nonoonfonnists  in  general  continued  to  communicate  (at  least 
occasionaUj)  till  the  yeaf  1645,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
vrorship  waji  established-  Aft^r  the  Restoration,  and  even  after 
the  act  of  uniformityi  most  of  the  f  resbv'terians,  and  many  of 
the  other  sects^  communicated  occiasionally  with  tlic  Episcopal 
^tablislmient.  In  the  very  year  that  the  Corporation  Act  pass- 
ed, out  of  fifty-six  known  Presbyterian  members  of  Parliament, 
there  were  only  two  who  had  any  scruples  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  House,  and  receive  the  communion  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Occasional  conformity  indeed  was  so  pre- 
valent about  this  time,  that  \^  1^?3>  the  year  after  tlie  Presby- 
terians were  turned  out  b\'  the  act  of  uniformity,  Mr  Baxter 
proposedf  M  a  meeting  pf  their  ministers,  that  they  should  con- 
sider how  far  it  was  lawful,  or  their  dutyt  to  communicate  witK 
the  parish  churches  in  the  liturgy  and  sacraments ;  and  used 
many  araiiments  to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful :  Aod  this  opi* 
mon  of  mr  Baxter  met  uith  no  sort  of  opposition  from'  his 
bretliren.  And  at  another  meeting  held  in  1666.  it  was  agreed, 
that  communion  with  i/ie  Established  Church  was  tn  itself  uri^i4 
und  goodf  Bishop  ^tilHngfleet,  accordingly,  date^  the  separa- 
tioii  of  the  Disinters  from  the  Church,  only  from  the  time  of  the 
King's  declaration  pf  indulgence,  issued  1671-2;  in  consequence 
of  wnich»  they  built  meetinghouses  for  themselvrs,  and  continu- 
4id  ever  afterwayds  tp  keep  up  separate  congregations.  The 
practice,  however,  of  conformity  contioued  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  Presbyterians,  as  Bis^iop  Stillingflcet  tells  us 
in  his  preface  to  his  book  on  Separation,  publislved  in  IG81  ; 
but  he  adds,  *  whep  they  were  earnestly  pressed  by  those  in  au- 

*  thority  to  join  in  communion,  they  rdfuscd  it,  and  have  been 

*  more  and  more  backward,  ever  since,  till  now, '  Occasional 
conformity  has  been  upon  the  decline  since  Bishop  StiHingfleet 
wrote ;  but  ther^  has  been  no  period  in  ivhich  it  has  not  oeen 
practised.  .  ' 

The  maiori^  of  every  House  of  Q)mmpps  throughout  the 
reign  of  Charks  the  Second,  had  a  rooted  dread  and  hatred  of 
Popery  ;  and  although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Parliament, 
they  fell  in  widi  th^  ^'^^ntments  of.  the  TtCing  and  Church,  yet 
in  a  few  years  th^y  discovered  their  >rror,  ^nd  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  es^posing  the  coimto*  The  latter  part  of  this 
reign  was  therefore  passed  i^.  .nalfiuial  disputes  between  the 
House  pf  Commons  and  ^^  "?  latter  struggling  har^ 

tP  protect  Papists  firair  he  former  pressing  fo^* 
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further  severities  against  them.    In  theyear  1671,  Cjiarlcs  tfie 
Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  nonconfornuste,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, suspending,  by  a  dispensing  power,  all  the  penal  law,, 
and  ffranting  to  the  Protestant  nonconformists  public  places  of 
worship-to  Papists,  freedom  of  religion  in  their  own  houses. 
Tliis  usurpation  of  power  rousetl  the  drooping  spirit  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  common  danger  united  Protestants  of  aU  descriptions. 
The  Dissenters  accepted  the  indulgence,  but  provoked  the  re- 
«;ntment  of  the  Court,  by  reprobating  that  exercise  of  prero- 
gative bv  which  it  was  bestowed.     Charles  opened  the  session, 
fv  declaring,  in  high  terms,  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  de- 
coration ofindulgence.    The  unprincipled  firmness  of  the  King, 
however    cave  way  to  the  virtuous  firmness  of  his  Parhament; 
and  the  indulgence  was  withdrawn.    Tlie  Parliament,  not  coo- 
tent  with  this;  proceeded  to  incapacitate  Cathobcs  from  holding 
L'  place  of  trist  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in  their  zeal  to  enforce 
S  object,  tacked  on  the  present  Test  act  to  the  BiU  of  Sup- 
nlies,  and  by  that  means  got  It  passed.  ,.    ,  „  ,  ,  <. 

The  Test  act  provides,  that  every  persm  vHio  shall  take  any  of- 
fice, civil  or  military,  or  shaU  receive  any  salary,  pay,  fee,  or 
•Ses,  by  reason  olF  any  patent  of  his  Majesty,  or  shaU  be  ad- 
uiiuS  into  the  family  of  ins  Majesty,  shall  receive  ^e  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Sopper  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  or 
England,  within  three  months  after  their  admittance  into  the 
•aid  offic^.     Any  person  convicted  of  offending  against  this  act, 
is  disabled  from  ever  after  stUtig  in  any  court^-frwK  hecaoung 
mmrdian,  exea>tor,  or  administrator^-JromjrofUing  by  any  If. 
iL  or  Li  of  gift,  or  from  bearing  any  office  ■withtn  England 
^^WaUs.-and,  in  addition  to  these  incapacUtcs,  u  to  forfeit 
5001.     Noncommissionetl  officers  in  the  navy,  petty  constables, 
iversecrs  of  the  poor,  and  such  Uke  smal    civil  offices,  are  cj:- 
emS  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,-the  preamble  ol  which 
«nrcssly  states  the^esign  of  the  act  to  be,  for  preventing  a,iy 
dancers  which  may  hi^ppen  from  Fojnsh  rccimnts. 

T^o  conciliate  the  aflUtions  of  a  people  divided  by  religious 
distinctions,  Charles  U.e  Second,  immediately  before  his  re- 
storation had  published  the  declaration  of  B.rda,  ♦  Ue  do 
'declare, '  he  s^ys,  *  a  liberty  to  iefer  co,iscuncc,,  and  that  no 
<  man  sliall  be  discpneted  and  called  m  quesUon  Jot  wMers  «/ 
«  l-eU^ion  Mch  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  mid 

•  th<U  we  shall  content  to  such  an  act  ofParliammt  as,  upon  rfui- 
.  ture  deliberation,  thaU  be  offered  unto  us  Jor  the  fidl  grMg 

*  that  indulgence. '  This  declaraUon  was  made  m  1660.  Copiei 
were  sent  over  to  both  Houses  of  Parluimcnt }  and  it  contnbuU 
ed  materially  to  gain  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  Dissenters, 
In  1661,  however,  the  Corporation  act  was  passed,  by  wM» 
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ment,  in  obedience  to  the  test  laws,  were  excused  irom  serving 
corporate  offices.  Upon  that  occasion,  Lord  Mansfield  dia 
himself  the  highest  honour,  by  his  defence  of  reh'gious  liberty; — 
evincing  a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  reluctance  to  indulge  the 
bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  a  zeal  for  the  rights  ot  man- 
Kind,  which  human  beings  generally  lose,  in  proportion  as  tliey 
become  old,  rich,  powcruil,  and  famous. 

Since  that  period,  the  Dissenters  have  suflfered  little  or  no 
practical  expression.  A  series  of  amnesties,  for  more  thai^  60 
years,  has  made  them  quite  Regardless  of  the  penalties  of  taking 
iiflice.  Several  corporations  are  in  their  hands ;  and  die  deci- 
sion in  Evans's  case  has  established,  that  they  are  not  punish- 
jU>]e  for  declining  tlie  performance  of  duties  to  which  they  can«- 
not  conscientiously  submit. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  penal  laws  made 
Against  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
these  laws.  It  remains  that  we  say  something  upon  their  ex- 
pediency. 

In  tlie  first  place,  we  begin  with  a  perfect  admission  of  the 
right  of  tlie  Legislature  to  exclude  any  description  of  men  from 
civil  offices,    in  consequence  of  their  religious  opinions — pro- 
-yided  tliey  arc  satisficcl  that  such  an  exclusion  is  essential  to  tl\e 
general  wellbeing  of  tlie  community,     The  Government  has  a 
right  to  do  any  thing  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  ffoverned ;  and 
,]t  is  possible  mat  a  particular  r^^ligious  sect  may  be  so  notorious 
for  dangerous  political  opinions,  that  tlieir  faith  may  be  taken 
^as  a  test,  or  mark,  of  their  doctrines  upon  government.     In  the 
•  changes  and  clianccs  of  the  world,    Spciuian  doctrines  may 
.be  firmly  united  tQ  republican  habits, — as  dependence  oq  the  See 
.  of  Rome  may  be  combined  with  the  love  of  despotism  ;  and 
tlien  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable,  that  religious  creeds, 
in  themselves  innocent,   and  not  the  subiect  of   punishment, 
siiould  become  so,  from  their  accidental  alliance  with  dangerous 
opinions  upon  subiects  purely  secular.     Cases  might  be  put, 
.  where  it  would  be  insanity  in  any  government  hot  to  distinguish 
its  enemies  by  any  mark,  religious,  physical,  or  moral,  that  chanc- 
ed to  present  itself,     It  is  quite  idle,  then,  to  argue  this  question 
as  a  question  of  general  right}  and  in  tdl  deb^ites  and  publications 
on  tliis  subject,  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  have  ob- 
served that  manifest  advanta^  have  been  gained  over  the  Dis- 
senters, by  their  adopting  this  method  of  ai-guing  the  question. 
They  have  been  completely  defeated,  in  the  mere  metaphysical 
mrt  of  the  dispute,  and  by  these  means  occasioned  a  great  pre- 
judice against  the  practical  part  of  their  case.     We  therefore 
give  up  the  question  of  right  as  indefensible, — or  not  wortli  de» 

feeding', 
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fending :  and  shall  argue  the  question  merely  lipon  grounds  of 
expediency. 

Admitting  the  right  of  Government  to  punish  their  own  sub- 
jects, it  will  easily  be  allowed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punish- 
ed without  reason ;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  cast  into  pns(»i,  t% 
be  put  to  death,  to  pain,  or  inconvenience,  unless  public  utility 
requires  it.  A  government  that  neglected  such  plain  and  obvious 
notions  as  these,  would  be  universally  execrated,  and  speedily 
destroyed. 

The  love  of  power  is  natural  to  Man ;  and  great  and  useful 
exertions  arc  made  to  obtain  it.  Government,  too,  has  a  right 
to  say  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  possess  power ;  but  that 
right  may  be  justly  or  oppressively,  wisely  or  foolishly  exercised. 
It  would  be  absurd  and  vexatious,  if  all  the  oilices  of  the  state 
were  confined  to  persons  born  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island. 
It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  capricious,  if  they  were  con- 
ferred only  upon  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Though  the  right  to 
exclude  is  admitted,  there  must  be  a  sound  reason  for  each  par- 
ticular act  of  exclusion  2  to  exclude  from  offices,  without  such 
reason,  is  a  tyrannical  and  f<K>lish  exercise  of  a  right.  It  re- 
mmns  then  to  be  seen,  by  what  arguments  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dissenters  can  be  justified ;  and  whether  the  right  possessed  by 
the  Legislature  has,  in  tliis  instance,  been  exercised  under  a 
sound  aiscretion. 

Bishop  Warburton  calls  the  exclusion  from  offices  a  restraint^ 
and  not  a  punblunent;  and  builds  (as  many  have  done  afler  him) 
a  great  deal  of  useless  reasoning  upon  this  supposed  distinction. 
Be  it  a  restraint  or  a  punishment,  or  let  it  receive  toy  other 
modified  appellation,  it  is  an  evil  to  tliose  who  are  excluded  ; 
and,  if  no  sort  of  reason  exists  why  the  Dissenters  should  suf- 
fer this  evil.  It  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  Whether  such  rea- 
sons do,  or  do  not  exist,  is  the  question  before  us* 

Mere  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Established  Church, 
without  the  proffession  of  any  dangerous  opinions  in  religion  or 
politics,  does  not  appear  to  i|s  to  be  a  suflicient  reason  tor  ex- 
^usion  from  civil  offices.  The  first  and  readiest  pretext  is, 
that,  by  such  wholesome  inflictions,  the  Dissenters  will  be  fright- 
ened back  into  the  pale  of  the  Church.  This,  howe%-er, 
is  a  pretext,  which  experiei^ce  has  long  ago  reilited.  Man«r 
kind  have  shown  themselves  invincible  upon  religious  to-  . 
pics,  under  much  greater  sufierings  than  any  wnich  the 
Corporation  and  Test  acts  pretend  to  inflict  upon  them. 
The  government*?  of  all  countries  have,  at  one  time  or  an* 
other,  made  death  aijd  cruelty  the  punishment  for  heterodox 
opinions ;  but,  after  long  experience,  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  the  attempt  as  utterly  hopeless.     But,  if  men  will  brave 
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tleatli  nni  pain  in  tlic  preservation  of  their  religions  liberties,  it 
does  seem  an  hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  to  reclaim  tbem 
hj  privation  from  civil  offices.  There  is  no  man  of  sense,  we 
-believe,  wlio  docs  not  regret  extremely  the  torrent  of  fimaticism 
yhich  is  setting  in  upon  uiis  coimtry  ;  yet  it  would  be  the  ex- 
treme of  absurdity  to  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  re- 
claim men  to  the  bosom  of  the  Ciiurch,  by  telling  ihem  they 
'should  never  be  mayors  and  aldermen  if  they  -did  not  give  up 
their  religious  tenets.  The  Cliurch  of  Irelmid,  in  spite  of  test 
laws,  amounted,  before  their  repeal,  only  to  one  fourtli  o(  tlie 
|K>pulation  of  the  whole  island.  Scotland  has  preserved  its 
Chuch  without  Test  laws.  Fraiwre  lost  its  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  pc^lation,  the  moment  tliey  were  established  by  tlic 
revocation  oi  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  We  much  doubt,  if  anjr 
one  single  convert  to  the  ClMrrch  has  ever  beea  made  by  them. 
They  have  slumbered  for  seventy  years.  If,  at  this  moment, 
wrhen  the  Church  of  England  is  losing  ground  so  fast  to  the 
sectaries,  tliey  sliould  be  revived  and  airried  into  strict  execu- 
tion,—is  there  any  man  so  mad  as  to  sup})ose,  tliat  such  a  re- 
medy woukl  not  increa^,  rather  tlian  diminish,  the  evil } 

But,  tliough  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters  may 
not  be  calculated  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Establicthed  Chuirh, 
they  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  useful  in  guai^ing  against 
its  already  existing  Opponents,  and  rendering  them  less  tormi- 
clable,  by  de])riving  them  of  die  power  they  woukl  gain  by  the 
exercise  of  civil  offices.  It  ma v  be  consida'cd  as  a  solid  and 
liecessary  barrier  to  tin  Establishment,  that  those  wlio  cajinot 
assent  to  its  doctrines  should  be  prevented  from  exercising  au- 
thoritv  over  tlioir  fellow  subjects.  Now,  if  it  were  quite  clear 
diat  inose  who  <liffore<l  from  the  EstablishmetU  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  Establishment,  there  might  be  some  justice  in  such  a 
provision^  13tut  it  is  a  very  coiKcivable  case,  that  a  sect  may  be 
contented  with  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  worship,  whhout 
leaving  any  desire  to  destrov  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. Tliere  is  nothin<^  in  the  creed  of  any  protectant  sect  ex- 
isting among  us,  which  necessarily  implies  such  a  supposition, 
or  makes  the  destruction  of  any  otlier  sect  any  part  of  tlieir 
duty.  We  know  of  no  general  meeting  of  any  dissenting 
juinibters,  where  any  resolutions  or  opinions  to  that  effect 
li.ivQ  Ixivn  professed,  or  even  hinted  at.  The  laws  against 
Protestant  Dissenters  have  been  uniformly  suspended  for  se- 
venty veal's, — which  we  should  presume  they  would  not  have 
i)ccn,  hod  any  such  practices  existed ;  ami  if  the  opinions 
^f  sects  are  to  be  gatliered  from  the  opinions  of  a  few  fa- 
itaticul  meiul>ers,  the  Church  of  England  muj>t  be  subject- 
ed to  the  same  rule,  and  be  charged  witli  plans  and  inten- 

tiolis 
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fions  against  the  Dissenters,  which  cvctt  respectable  churclw 
man,  wc  are  convinced,  would  disowa.  To  disapprove  the  doc- 
trines of  a  Church  is  one  tiling, — to  wish  its  destruction,  and 
to  attempt  to  subvert  it,  is  another.  The  Protestant  Dissenters 
have,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of  showmg  how  they  would 
act  towards  Episcopalians,  when  the  power  was  placed  in  their 
own  hands.  After  the  power  of  En^and  ceased  in  Am^ 
Tica,  they  have  shown,  in  the  northern  and  middle  colo- 
nies of  that  country,  that  ther  have  been  falsify  accused  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  introciuction  cS  bishops  ;  and,  in  New  England^ 
where  the  legislative  bodies  are  almost  to  a  man  Dissenters  from 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  there  i»  no  test  to  prevent  churchmen 
holding  offices.  The  sons  of  churchmen  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  Universities ;  and  tlie  taxes  for  support  of  public  worship, 
when  paid  by  churchmen,  are  given  to  the  Episcopal  ministers. 
All  this  would  not  have  been  so,  if  the  Dissenters  really  enter- 
tained that  violent  hatred  against  Bishops  and  Episcopalians,  of 
which  they  are  suspected  in  this  oonntry. 

We  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  thing  like  an  attempt 
against  the  safety  of  the  Church  or  State,  made  by  Protestant 
Diiisenters,  ibr  this  century  and  an  half  last  past.  The  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  acts  were  certainly  passed  for  no  such  reason. 
At  the  period  at  which  they  were  enacted,  there  was  but  one  se- 
neral  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  arainst  the  Catholics.  £- 
very  thing  that  was  Protestant  was  highly  popular  in  that  Par- 
liament. At  that  period,  it  was  only  die  most  rigid  Dissaiters 
who  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  En^and ;  and  any  in- 
convenience which  they  might  suiier,  was  by  dicmselves  person- 
ally waved,  in  order  to  promote  the  great  object  of  guarding  a- 
gamst  the  Catholics.  Alderman  Sire,  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  a  most  ri^d  Dissenter,  declared,  in  the  debate 
upon  the  Test  act,  that  *  it  was  lus  wish  that  a  most  eficctual 
<  security  might  be  found  against  Popery,  and  tliat  nothing' 

*  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.     At  present,  tiiey  were 

*  wiuing  t9  lye  under  the  severity  of  the  laws,  rather  than  clog 
^  a  more  necessary  work  with  their  concerns.'  And,  not  a 
month  before  the  Test  act  was  brought  in,  a  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons, to  give  to  the  Dissenters  a  legal  and  constitutional  tolera-* 
tion.     *  As  the  Dissenters  (says  IJurae)  had  seconded  die  eiforts- 

*  of  the  Commons  against  the  King's  declaration  of  indul^ncc, 
^  and  seemed  resolute  to  accept  c^*  no  toleration  in  an  lili^al 

*  manner,  they  had  acquired  great  favour  yni\\  the  Parliament ; 
'  and  a  project  was  adopted,  to  unite  die  whole  Protestant  in* 

*  tercet  against  the  common  enemy,  who  now  began  to  appear 

*  formidable. 
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*  fot*mSdflble.    A  bill  pamed  the  Commons  for  the  ease  and  re*- 

*  lief  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists, '  &c.  &c.  &c«    (Hume^ 
vol.  vii.  8vo.  p.  506.) 

The  argwments  derived  from  the  history  of  the  Test  laws  are 
not.  to  be  sure,  of  any  great  efficacy :  they  are  merely  adduced 
to  snow,  that  if  such  laws  are  necessary  to  defend  the  Church 
from  Protestant  Dissenters,  such  necessity  is  inferred  froni  gene- 
ral reasoning,  not  from  any  actual  proof  of  danger  existing  whei 
such  laws  were  enacted.     They  were  enacted,  most  unque&* 
tionably,  not  to  guard  the  Church  from .  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers ;  but  they  were  passed,  by  the  assistance  of  Protestant  JtHs- 
iBenters,  to  guard  the  Church  from  the  Catholics.     The  Chunch 
of  England  requires,  for  its  safety^  that  all  Dissenters  from  its 
doctrines  should  be  excluded  from  civil  offices ;  and  yet,  all  ^ose 
who  elect  to  civil  offices,  may  be  Dissenters.    A  mayor  or  an 
alderman  may  be  chosen  by  burgesses,  not  one  of  whom  be- 
longs to  the  Church  of  England  $  and  why  (if  dissent  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church)  are  Dissenters  in  rarliamoit?     In  that 
situation,  where  they  am  do  the  most  mischief,  they  are  left  en- 
tirely undisturbed,     A  man  may  be  a  member  of  Parliament  if 
he  dissents-— but  not  an  alderman.     It  is  extremelv  difficult  to 
fix  a  limit  to  such  sort  of  defences  to  any  Establishment.     If  a 
Church  is  to  weaken  its  opponents  by  depriving  them  of  civil 


is  to  be  preserved  by  any  other  means  than  those  of  paying  for 
its  support,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  effi?ct  of  opinion,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  where  these  means  are  to  end.  If  men 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  national  churches  by  the  fear  of  losii^g 
their  chance  of  civil  offices,  then  the  fear  ot  losing  their  liber- 
ty, their  limbs,  or  their  lives,  would  be  still  a  more  powerful 
motive ;  and  the  spirit  of  antient  persecution  has  been  unwisely 
permitted  to  sleep. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  these  laws  were  passed^ 
restricting  the  Crown  from  selecting,  for  the  greater  number  of 
civil  offices,  any  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
King  of  England  n light  legally  be  of  any  religion,  and  that  he 
was  ttctunllv  a  Catholic.  1  he  King  of  England  must  now  not 
only  be  a  f  rotestant,  but  a  nienjbcT  of  the  Church  of  England. 
ITiere  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  restriction  placed  rijjon 
the  royal  prerogative,  of  choosing,  siiould  be  any  longer  conti- 
nued.— Tnere  is  a  Test  law,  it  is  indeed  said,  for  the  King  ; — 
the  fia^t  miigistratc  of  the  cound  y  must  belong  to  the  Ei^taolish- 
ed   Church.— Why  Are  ^ubordiuate   iwogistratcs  to  coiisiider 

themselves 
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themselves  as  a^riocd  by  submiKsion  to  the  same  restraints  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  very  little  belief  in  the  clangers  of  a 
Dissenting  King.  But,  if  the  necessity  of  his  conformity  be 
proved,  can  the  necessity  of  conformity  in  every  public  func- 
tionary be  inferred  from  it  ?  Are  there  no  reasons  wliich  make 
it  necessary  for  a  King  of  England  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  wliich 
fly  over  the  heads  of  customhouse- officers  and  tidewaiters,  and 
leave  even  mayors  and  burgesses  untouched  ?  If  it  were  an  evil 
to  be  submitted  to  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  example  of 
the  King  woidd  silence  the  munnui-s  of  the  suffering  subject ; 
but  many  thousand  persons,  subjected  to  useless  restraints,  can- 
not possibly  be  consoled,  by  the  instance  of  one  person  who  sub- 
mits to  the  same  restraints,  where  tliey  are  useful  and  proper. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Corporation 
and  Test  acts  are  very  badly  calculated  to  make  proselytes  to 
the  Church  j  and  if  tlieir  principal  use  is  to  guard  the  church 
from  the  hostility  of  those  who  must  be  considered  as  enemies 
because  they  are  Dissenters,  tlien  these  laws  are  extremely  ill  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose  ;-^rst J  because  they  give  no  real  sectirity 
against  this  enmity; — ^and,  secondly^  becau^^e  they  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  there  is  occasion  for,  by  compelling  Dissenters  to 
worship  after  a  method  of  which  they  disapprove.     It  would  be 
much  better,  in  both  points  of  view,  that  a  Dissenter,  before  be 
took  office,  should  merely  make  oath  that  he  xcouU  enter  into  Ho 
plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Engl/tnd 
— ^an  oath  that  would  be  more  fair  and  rational  ihtth  a  test,  and 
which,  we  arc  convinced,  no  Dissenter  would  object  to  take. 
Tliis  sescurity,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  would  be  quite  as  eflectual 
to  the  Church  as  the  taking  of  the  sacrament — for  they  are  both 
religious  lies  of  equal  strength,  where  they  are  ties  at  all  j — and 
in  many  instances  the  taking  the  sacrament  is  no  tie  j— for  there 
are  some  very  serious  and  honourable  men  among  the  Dissent- 
ers, who  would  make  no  scruple  to  take  it  after  the  manner  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  might  think  themselves  enti- 
tled, if  opportunity  offered,  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her  pri- 
vileges.    The  Cx>rporation  and  Test  acts,  therefore,  are  not 
direct  or  effcctiud  safeguards  against  tliis  imaginary  danger, 
which  this  sort  of  oath  would  be,  as  far  as  any  religious  obliga- 
tions are  binding  upon  mankind.     But  if  the  basis  of  all  these 
reasonings  is  sound — if,  in  all  countries  where  there  is  an  esta- 
blished church,  there  is  to  be  an  exclusion  of  dissenters  from 
civil  and  political  offices — and  no  man  is  to  serve  the  State  who 
cannot  think  with  the  Church — this  is  to  divide  the  human  race 
into  two  parts,  and  to  make  them  irreconcileable  enemies  to  each 
other.    The  reasoning  must  be  as  good  any  where  else  us  in  Eng- 
land.    Scotland  sihuiml  exclude^  Episco|)aliao  Chrisiians^-^Auf'*' 

•  3  tril^ 
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tria  Protestant  Qiristians — Sweden  Catholic  Clirlstians — Rus- 
sia both  CatJioIic  and  Protestant  ChriiOiuns.  Wiiat  a  rkh  fund 
of  animosity  is  here  ! 

Efieu  qiuaUus  equis^  qiiantus  adcst  viris 
Sudu)' !     Qjmnta  moves Jutiera  ! 

We  have  a  verj*  high  respect  for  established  churches,  and 
think  them  wise  institulions  for  prcsdrvin*'  the  puritv  of  religion  i 
but  if  tliey  are  to  carry  with  them  ail  these  fruitful  principles* 
of  hatred  and  perstx-utioUi  it  would  be  better  for  mankind 
that  thcv  had  never  existed  at  all.  ITie  real  enemies  to  religi- 
ous estahlishnients  are  those  who  disfigure  tliem  with  aD  the 
.odious  und  unnatural  apparatus  of  penalty  and  exclusion, — who 
take  away  from  a  bishop  his  mild  paraphernalia  of  crosier  and 
chaplain,  and  place  a  common  informer  at  his  heels,  and  acat- 
o-nine-tails  in  bis  hand. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  Church 
of  England  would  not  lose,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing  in  the 
number  of  its  prosc^lytes  and  the  extent  of  its  power,  if  tliese 
CoriK>ration  and  Test  Acts. were  really  carried  into  execution. 
If  men  are  let  alojie,  religious  fanaticism  dies  away, — or  one 
iblly  chases  out  another.     If  there  be  no  fanaticism,  but  only  a 
rational  differeoce  of  opinion  from  the  Establi;>hed  Church,  this 
slight  difference  (if  it  be  not  assisted  by  disqualification  or  per- 
secution) would  scarcely  hold  out  against  tne  superior  fashion 
and  eclat  of  the  Established  Church.     But  where  men  are  told, 
that  they  must  not  be  elected  to  offices,  because  they  cannot  be- 
lieve in  this  or  that  speculative  dogma  of  religion,  they  imme* 
diately  become  attached  to  tlieir  opinions  j  and  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  the  Church  becomes,  not  a  languid  question  of 
reason,  but  a  lively  question  of  passion.     Men  meet  together, 
and  talk  of  their  wrongs  and  their  persecutions ;  till  dissent  gets 
from  the  skin  into  the  oone,  circulates  with  the  blood,  and  oe- 
comes  incurable.     If  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters  were  real- 
ly put  into  execution,  the  enemies  of  die  Church  would  only 
be  rendered  more  formidable,  because  they  would  be  made 
*    more  angi-y,  and  therefore  more  enterprising  and  more  active. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  love  peace,  and 
love  to  follow  their  own  occupations.     If  they  had  only  to  pay  a 
tew  pounds  every  year,  to  a  church  in  which  tlicy  did  not  oe- 
lieve,  this  woulcl  pass  over  tranquilly  enough ;  but  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  they  were  oppressed  and  insulted  by  severe  dis- 
qualiikattons  and  exclusions,  the  vis  inertia  wo\M  be  overcome; 
and.  every  Dissenter  from  the  Church  would  be  plotting  agauist 
Its  existence.     This  appears  to  be  the  precise  eflect  which  these 
-  laws  are  calculated  to  produce: — Thei/  contain  an  admirable  re* 
'Ceipl/or  cotwerting  all  th^'"^  ^^ — ntiot  agret  'xitk  the  doctrines 
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tfthe  Churchy  into  ihejurious  and  implacable  enemies  of  its  ex^ 
sstcfice.  Luckily  for  the  Church,  they  are  too  foolish  to  be  acted 
upon. 

All  that  we  have  now  said  inspecting  the  Corporation  and  Test; 
ActSy  is  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  enforced.  But  aa 
an  annual  Indemnity  DiD  passes  to  protect  all  offenders  under 
these  acts,  and  to  prevent  any  punishment  tliat  may  follow  upon 
ihe  transgression ;  either  these  acts  have  no  effect  at  all  in  pro- 
tecting the  Church,  and  are  already  as  if  they  did  not  exist ;  or 
the  ffood  they  do  to  the  Church  must  be  from  a  diead  entertained 
by  Dissenters,  that  the  laws  so  saspendcd  may  at  any  period  be 
enforced ;  ^nd  that  a  punishment  is  always  awaiting  them,  in 
case  of  misconduct.  If  the  first  of  these  suppositions  be  true, 
and  these  laws  produce  no  effect  at  all,  then  we  presume  that 
no  human  being  c«m  object  to  their  abolition.  And  if  they  are 
supposed  to  protect  the  Church,  not  by  an\  actual  privation  to 
the  Dissenters,  but  by  menaces  of  that  evol,  then  all  the  tu'gu- 
ments  we  have  used  against  the  punishment,  apply  with  re* 
doubled  force  to  the  threat :  For  a  law  which  punishes  dissent 
froto  an  established  religion,  must  aid  that  established  religion 
(if  at  all),  either  by  preventing  the  increase  of  Dissenters  bv 
making  proselytes  to  the  Church,  or  by  checking  mischievous 
combinations  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  And,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  have  akeady  contended,  that  actual  exclusion  from 
civil  offices  will  neitlier  bring  men  back  to  the  Church,  nor  pre- 
Tent  them  from  quitting  the  Church,  it  must  also  be  true,  that 
the  mere  threat  of  exclusion  will  never  produce  those  effects  j 
and,  though  fewer  enemies  are  made  to  the  Church,  and  more  civil 
power  is  granted  to  the  Dissenters  by  connivance,  than  if  it  ne- 
ver were  actually  withheld, — still  a  great  degree  of  initation 
is  excited ;  and  the  very  essence  of  the  law  (which  was  meant  to 
deny  civil  power  to  heterodoxy)  is  destroyed. 

There  may  be  some  utility  and  meaning  in  keeping  penal  laws 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  justly  suspected  sectaries  for  some 
short  time.  But  when  laws  have  been  suspended  for  seventy  years^ 
and  the  Legislature  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  let  loose  their 
terrors  in  one  single  instance  for  all  that  perioa,  this  does  seem  to 
be  a  probation  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  vigilant  and  jeon 
lous  Orthodoxy :  and,  to  talk  of  tlie  ruin  which  must  ensue  to 
im  establishment,  from  such  an  abolition,  is  really  an  offence  a- 
gainst  the  common  understanding  of  mankind.  But  the  threat 
IS  an  idle  threat.  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
carry  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  into  execution.  The  inflic- 
tion would  be  far  too  sweeping  and  comprehensive  to  be  tolerated. 
Prosecutions  would  lye  against  all  Dissenters  who  hod  any  concern 
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in  the  Bank  of  England,  tlie  East  India,  RussU,  or  South  Sea  Com- 
panies, or  in  any  of  the  Insurance  companies;— against  the  officers 
of  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.     Dissenters 
woukl  be  sometimes  excluded  fromhging  vestrymen^  and  from  ma- 
naging almshouses.  They  would  not  be  permitted,  in  some  places, 
to  govern  workhouses,  poorhouses,  and  houses  of  industry.    They 
could  not  be  keepers  of  madhouses  or  lazarettoes ;  an  J  would 
be  prohibited,  in  most  cases,  from  acting  as  commissioners  or 
trustees  of  any  sort.   It  was  doubted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hall  presided,  whether  the  Censon 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  were  not  obliged  to  take  the  test — ' 
All  persons  acting  under  royal  charters  are  certainly  obliged  to 
do  so.     All  non-conraiissioncd  officers,  and  the  commissioned 
officers  in  the  army,  must  receive  the  communion.     All  excise- 
men, customhouse  officers,  tidcwaiters  ;  all  those  who  hold  offi- 
ces of  inheritance.    The  Postmaster-general,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, the  proprietors  of  mail  coaches,  all  retailers  of  perfumery, 
venders  of  quack  medicines,  persons  letting  out  post  horses,  are 
•all  persons  holding  places  of  trust  wider  his  Majesty ^  or  those  de^ 
riving  authority  from  him^   and  must  therefore  all    appear  at 
the  altar,   before  they  enter  upon  their  respective  functions. 
'^Those  who  had  licenses  to  sell  ale  were  formerly  compelled  to 
receive  the  Sacrament,  according  to  the  Churcn  of  rlngland  ; 
as  Mr  Locke,  in  his  Second  letter  on  Toleration,  p.  360,  in- 
forms us.     No  Dissenters  can  be  governors  of  hospitals,  assist- 
ed by  act  of  Parliament  j  nor  commissioners  for  window-taxes, 
nor  maids  of  honour,  nor  the  meanest  officers  in  corporations ; 
nor  could  the  King  confer  a  pension,  nor  any  other  reward, 
upon  the  most  meritorious  Protestant  Dis^cntei',  who  scrupled 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.* 

But 

*  All  Scotchmen  setded  in  England,  and  holdiug  any  office! 
diere  (a  pretty  numerous  band),  would  be  subjected  to  the  penalties 
of  these  laws.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  has  full  and 
free  access  to  all  the  offices  of  Scotland ;  while  a  member  of  the  Church 
e{  Scotland  is  incapacitated  from  holding  one  in  Engl.md.  By  the 
Act  of  Union,  the  two  kingdoms  are  incorporated  iuto  one*  There 
is  to  be  one  army,  one  navy,  one  parliament,  and  one  privy  council < 
and  yet  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Church — ^who  are  not  I>issenter% 
l»nt  appertain  to  a  church  r(*cogni zed  and  established  br  our  laws^—»- 
arc  cut  ofF  from  all  enjoyment  of  offices  in  England*  The  diiTeieat 
predicaments  in  which  the  two  countries  are  placed,  show,  ludicrous- 
ly enough,  how  little  tlie  state  of  any  country  is  to  be  judged  of  from 
its  laws.  The  Scotch  are  prohibited,  by  the  severest  penalties,  from 
bearing  offices  in  England  ;  ^nd  the  English  permitted,  with  the 
most  jencrouj  jnagnaai|pi>^*'^*^"^ '-  all  ilic  wealth  and  patronage- 
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But  the  execution  of  these  laws  is  impossible,  not  only  front 
Uieir  ridiculously  extensive  operation,  but,  from  the  enormity  and 
atrocity  of  the  punishments  which  (hey  'enact.  He  who  ofends^ 
against  them  is  deprived  (jft/ie  right  to  siie  in  any  coUrt  of  laiv  or 
equitj.  He  cannot  be  guardian  to  any  child^  or  administrator  or 
executor  to  any  perso?i.  He  can  fieifher  taJce  a  legacy^  nor  deed  of 
gftf  nor  hear  any  office  in  England^  JValeSy  or  Ba-Vi'ic/c  upon 
Taxed*  The  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  offence  is  equally  eitorm- 
ous. — L.  300  would  be  the  price  to  an  exciseman  or  corporal 
of  the  army  for  his  trans^'cssion* — No  lapse  of  time  bars  prose-* 
cution  for  this  class  of  offences^  A  man  may  be  ptosecUtal  to- 
norrow  for  not  receiving  the  sacrament  forty  years  agd.  Mow 
is  It  possible  to  execute  such  laws  as  these  ?  And  what  rfdvan- 
tage  can  it  be  to  the  Church  to  continue  a  threat  of  enlbrciiig 
kw-s  which  are  so  extravagantly  and  preposterously  cruel,  that 
every  man  of  common  sense  must  know  they  ai'c  exUnguibhed  for 
ever  ?  Last  year  Lord  Sidmouth  made  a  slight  scratch  in  thtf 
epidermis  of  the  Dissenting  Church.  Of  the  extraordinary  con- 
sequences, we  were  all  witnesses ;  and  yet  there  are  persons  who' 
may  think  it  possible  to  revive  tlie  execution  of  tlie  Test  Acts  f 
If  there  are  no  such  extravagant  persons,  why  may  not  those 
laws  be  repealed  ?  And  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  against  what 
species  of  men  they  have  been  enacted — against  men  who  have 
run  greater  risks,  and  with  greater  unanimity,  to  presorve  the 
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of  Scotland.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  intrepidly  the  one  natioa 
exposes  itself  to  danger,  and  how  constantly  the  other  abstains  from 
ad? antage.  A  very  favourite  argument,  in  support  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts  is*  tlKit  their  repeal  would  be  contrary  to  that 
attide  of  the  Scotish  Union,  which  enacts,  that  all  acts  existing  at 
tbe  period  of  that  Union,  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  its  doctrines.  Worship,  discipline,  and  go* 
vcrniDenty  are  to  remain  in  full  force  for  ever.  It  is  very  wrong,  ia 
important  subjects,  to  leave  weak  arguments  unanswered  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  too  weak  to  produce  an  ctftct,  in  topics 
whiere  many  understandings  interfere.  We  have  to  observe,  ihere- 
iwrv  that  it  is  a  folly  to  talk  of  the  eternity  of  any  human  laws.  If 
both  nations  wished  one  of  the  articles  of  Union  to  be  altered,  it 
Qttght  to  be  altered.  And  as  tlie  power  of  altering  ic  roust  exfit 
somewhere,  there  is  no  other  practical  method  of  carrying  such  al- 
teration inco  effrct,  than  by  act  of  Parliament,  as  in  any  com- 
mon case.  And  next,  we  wikh  to  observe,  that  the  Corporation  and 
Ten  Acts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment,  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline  of  the  Church  o(  England  ;  and  that,  instead  M 
contributing  to  the  preservation  of  that  Church,  they  add  to  the 
Riunber,  and  inflame  the  animosity  of  its  enemies,  and  thcril\>r^  reii'- 
4or  its  desu^ctlcn  more  probable.- 
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free  government  and  constitution  of  this  country,  than  any  q- 
ther  set  of  men  wliatever.    During  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the 
small  remains  of  liberty  were  chiefly  preseiTed  and  cheridied  by 
them.     They  resistca,    with   effect,   tlie  arbitrary  designs  rf 
Cliarles  and  James  II,   when   their  own   immediate  interest 
would  have  led  them  to  an  unconditional  submission.    They 
joined  cordially  in  the  Revolution,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
the  resentment  of  a  bigotted  princess  and  an  infatuated  people, 
to  secure  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.     In  two  re- 
bellions, the  Dissenters,  without  the  exception  of  a  sin^e  in- 
dividual, showed  a  steady  attachment  to  the  present  govern- 
ment I  and  they  have,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  (and  when^such 
praise  was  by  nomeatis  due  to  the  Church  of  England),  proved 
themselves  the  steady  friends  of  that  mild,  moderate,  and  tole- 
rant race  of  Kings,  by  whkh  we  have  been  governed  for  the 
last  century. 

The  third  monarch  of  that  race  is  now  declining  into  ev 
treme  old  age,  and  oppressed  by  infirmities  of  mind  and  body^ 
from  which,   unfortunately,    there  appears  but    little  chance 
that  he  should  ever  escape.     His  successor,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  in  his  heart  a  friend  to  every  species  of  toleration,, 
and  of  an  miderstanding  elevated  fiw  above  any  feelings  of  reli- 
gious bigotrj'.     It  would  be  a  great  and  a  virtuous  part  m 
him,   to  iend  his  power  to  abolish  these  childish  and  unworthy 
remnants  of  English  persecution.     If  he  were  steadily  to  pursue 
this  high  polic}',  the  Church,  delicately  alive  to  tlie  opinions  of 
Royalty,  would  soon  mitigate  its  opposition,  and  consent  ta 
strengthen  its  real  interests;  and  the  persecution  whidi  had 
been  abolished,  would  in  a  few  years  be  unhrersally  reprobated  » 
cruel  aud  unjust.     In  the  dangers  that  are  coming  to  the  worW> 
all  the  men  of  this  empire  would  be  loyal ;  and  the  author  ©if 
•uch  ^ood  would  go  down  to  posterity,  not  as  one  whom  timid 
ecclesiastics  could  render  as  timid  as  tnemselves,  but  as  a  wise 
and  magnanimous  prince,  who  clearly  saw  the  great  interests 
of  his  people,  and  steadily  pursued  thcm» 


Art.  VII,  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royattme  de  la  Nawoelle 
Espagne.  Par  Alexandre  de  Humboldt ;  les  qtiatre  deniiers 
livraisonSf  en  4fiOi  avec  un  Atlas  Geographique  et  PAysiq^, 
^njblio.     Paris.  1809-10-11. 

OiNCE  the  appearance  of  our  former  article  on  this  valuable 
and  instructive  work,  a  great,  and,  for^  the  present  at 
^^??^»^  lamentable  revolution  has  taken  place  ia  the  countries 
wluch  it  describes.  Colonies,  which  were  at  that  time  the  a- 
iKHi9  Qf  peAc«  ^pd  ipdustrj',  have  now  become  the  8«at  of  vio- 
lence 
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lenoe  an^  desolation.  From  one  extreinkj,  of  Spanish  America 
to  the  other,  die  ancient  l>onds  of  subordination  have  been  loosen- 
-ed.  A  civil  war,  attended  with  various  success,  but  every  wher« 
marked  with  cruelty  and  desolation,  has  divided  the  colonists, 
and  armed  them  for  their  mutual  destruction.  Blood  has  been 
«hed  profusely  in  the  field,  and  unmercifully  on  the  scaflfbld. 
Flourishing  countries,  that  were  advancing  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  civilization,  have  suffered  alike  from  the  asscrtors  of  their 
liberties,  and  from  the  enemies  of  their  independence.  Tlie  ro- 
volutionists  i^nd  the  partisans  of  the  mother  country  have  been  e- 
qually  bloody  in  their  vengeance,  and  equally  regardless  of  jus- 
tice and  consistency,  in  exacting  obedience  to  their  decrees. 

To  what  causes  these  calamities  are  to  be  attributed,  and  what 
effects  are  likely  to  result  from  them,  are  Questions  worth  our  con- 
sideration. Our  information,  with  all  the  pains  we  have  taken 
to  increase  it,  is  no  doubt  scanty  and  imperfect ;  but  the  sub- 
ject merits  all  our  attention.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the  causes 
of  these  troubles,  that  we  can  judge  wliether  there  oe  any  hope 
of  appeasing  them ;  and  it  is  only  by  examining  the  consequences 
to  which  tlK?y  lead,  tliat  we  can  know  what  to  wish  or  to  expect 
as  to  their  termination.  That  a  war  with  her  colonies  must  be 
ruinous  ta  Spain,  is  abundantly  clear ;  but  that  a  voluntary  se* 
paration  from  the  mother  country  is  best  for  America  may  not 
be  equally  certain.  If  a  settlement  could  be  made,  which  snould 
relieve  the  colonies  from  oppression,  redress  their  grievances^ 
and  secure  them  from  becoming  the  victims  either  of  doraestiG 
tyranny  or  of  foreign  usurpation,  would  it  be^my  drawback  iroia 
such  an  arrangement,  that  it  extinguished  the  flames  of  civH 
war,  and  composed  the  dissensions  mat  gave  rise  to  it  }  If  a 
peaceable  accommodation,  founded  on  priuciples  of  justice  and 
moderation,  could  procure  to  the  mother  country  the  assistance 
of  her  colonies,  in  aid  of  her  own  exertions  against  France, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  the  chance  of  war,  uncertain  in  it» 
jssnc^  ruinous  in  its  progress,  and,  even  if  successful,  destruc- 
tive of  its  object  ?  With  these  views  of  the  question  before  us, 
we  shall  begin  with  a  short  account  of  the  disturbances  which  at 
present  agitate  and  desolate  America,  and  proceed  aflern  ards  to 
the  more  pleasiug  task  of  following  Humboldt  in  his  description 
of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  ot  those  countries,  before  they  were 
visited  with  that  calamity. 

When  the  Central  Junta  promulgated  the  decrees  in  favour 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  referred  to  in  our  former  article,  *  they 
were  aware,  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  existed  in  America,  and 
was  fast  increasing.     They  knew,  by  intercepted  letters,  tliat 
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French  agents  were  busily  employed  in  working  upon  the  colo-r 
jiists,  and  tempting  them  with  offers  of  independence;  and 
thought,  by  the  equity  and  liberality  of  their  concessions,  to 
(counteract  these  machinations  of  the  enemy.  But,  unfortunate* 
)y,  they  forgot,  that  lempty  declarations  of  abstract  rights  are 
yiot  sufficient  to  allay  discontents  engendered  by  the  sense  of 
actual  oppression.  If  there  had  been  no  alienation  in  the  colo- 
nies, but  that  excited  by  the  artifices  of  France,  the  decrees 
which  they  passed  might  have  answered  tlieir  purpose.  But  the 
colonists  sought  relief  from  real  grievances,  and  were  not  satls- 
fieil  with  the  removal  of  speculative  wrongs.  Magnificent  ii| 
promise,  Ixjt  poor  jn  performance,  the  decrees  of  the  Junta 
served  only  to  raise  expectations,  and  to  infuse  distrust.  ITie 
colonies  were  tojd,  tliat  they  had  tlic  same  rights  with  tlie  mo- 
ther country  ;  but  tliose  who  addressed  them  in  that  language, 
Jtreated  them  as  if  they  had  none.  At  no  time,  not  even  under 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  had  tliey  ever  seen  justice  more  cor* 
rupt,  peculation  more  active,  authority  more  insolent  and  de^ 
potic,  rapacity  and  oppression  more  secure  from  punishment^ 
thau  in  the  interval  between  the  declaration  of  war  against 
l^rancc,  and  tlie  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  America.  * 
It  had  l)ecn  alwaysoneof  their  principal  grievances,  that  they 
were  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  their  own 
country.  Instead  of  removing  this  cause  of  discontent,  the  pro- 
visio^ial  governments  of  Spain  sent  out  to  them  shoals  of  Eu- 
ropeans, ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  balked  in  their  prospects, 
hy  the  convulsions  of  tlie  mother  country,  to  find  a  recompense 
for  their  lp$JK^  at  home  in  places  and  emoluments  in  America, 
which  the  natives  thought  in  justice  due  to  themselves.  Ev«i  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  brought  with  it  new  causes  of  discontent 
The  war  witli  England,  whjch  had  lasted,  with  Jittie  intemiissiont 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  had  but  shghtly  and  partially  af- 
fected the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  coJoiiie?>,  and,  latterly,^ 
not  at  all.  Neutrals,  sailing  under  double  licenses  from  London 
and  Madrid,  had  carried  on  their  commerce ;  and,  where  li- 
censes could  not  be  obtained,  their  necessities  had  been  amply 
relieved  by  a  contraband  trade,  which,  in  time  of  war,  the 
Spanish  government  had  not  the  power  to  check.  The  resto- 
ration of  peace  revived  the  ccmmerdal  monojKjIy  of  tl)e  mother 
country  in  all  its  rigour,  and  nearly  annihi!ate<l  the  trade  of  the 
colonies.  Spain  coujd  not  afford  a  market  for  tlieir  produc- 
tions, or  even  supply  them  with  vessels  to  convey  tlieir  produce 

to 

*  Sec  debates  of  the  Cortes  on  the  9th  and  llth  January  18U  y^-^ 
afld  more  especially  the  speeches  of  Lispcrguer,  Feliel^  and  Valcar- 
eel.  '  "'  ••   '. 
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to  Europe.  Cuba,  Caracas,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  raise 
bulky  and  perishable  articles,  requiring  a  large  tonnage  to  exi 
port  them,  and  liable  to  spoil  if  not  brought  speedily  to  market, 
were  the  greatest  smflferers  by  this  change.  Cuba,  trom  its  situ* 
ation,  could  best  relieve  itself  by  contraband,  the  natural  check 
of  impolicy  and  mjustice  in  matters  of  commerce :  But  even 
Cuba  was  loud  in  its  complaints  of  restrictions ;  which  appeared 
intolerable,  when  it  became  manifest  that  no  one  was  benefited 
by  them  except  the  merchants  of  Cadiz.  Buenos  Ajtcs  and 
Oiracas  made  similar  representations ;  but  no  efiect  was  pro- 
duced by  their  remonstrances. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  news  arrived  in  America  of  the 
irruption  of  the  French  into  Andalusia,  and  of  the  dispersion  of 
tlie  Caitral  Junta,  loaded  with  the  execrations  and  contempt 
of  the  people.     Among  the  charges  against  that  body,  was  the 
accusation  of  having  betrayed  their  country  to  France,  and  se- 
cretly favoured  the  progress  of  her  anns.    We  believe  the  chaise 
to  have  been  most  unjust ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
central  govemm^it  had  made  an  unskilful  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  entrusted  to  its  hands;  that  it  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  its  subjects,  by  tlie  want  of  openness  and  candour,  as 
much  as  by  want  of  vigour  and  success ;  and  that  it  had  alien- 
ated its  allies  by  unworthy  suspicions,  pettifogging  altercations, 
and  ruinous  delays.     When  America  had  fii-st  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  war  with  France,  the  colonists  had  expressed  tht 
greatest  ardour  in  the  cause  of  tlie  mother  countrj',  and  had  ma- 
nifested the  sincerity  of  their  zeal,  by  the  readiness  of  their  obe- 
dience to  her  provisional  governments,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
their  contributions  in  her  support.     Hut  when  every  wind  from 
Europe  brouglit  tidings  of  dcleats  and  disasters,  with  complainta 
of  misconduct,  and  accusations  of  treacheiT,  they  became  more 
sparing  ef  tlieir  donations,  and  less  disposed  to  give  their  confi- 
flence,  or  intni^t  their  destinies,  to  those  who  had  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  her  ofiairs.     They  recollected,  with  jcp.Iou^iy  and  dis- 
trust, that,  in  most  parts  of  America,  and  universally  in  Europe, 
ike  peoplty  and  not  their  gmerliors,  ha<l  first  expressed  appre- 
-faensions  of  the  designs  of  France,  and  taken  up  arms  to  oppose 
ihem.     Tliey  could  not  forget,  that  when  the  first  account  of 
•the  trariCactions  at  Bayonne^  and  insurrection  of  Seville,  reach- 
ed Caracas,  the  governors  of  the  colony  had  affected  to  disbe^ 
fietcthe  intelligence,  and  were  only  compelled,  by  their  fears  of 
the  populace,  to  declare  war  on  France,  and  swear  fidelity  to 
Ferdinand  VII.   ITiey  knew  also,  that  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Liniert 
liad  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  people,  so  much 
and  so  justly  beholden  to  him  for  his  past  services,  by  preach- 
Vig  up  to  them  tlie  duty  of  waiting  for  events  in  the  reninsula ; 
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and,  as  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  Succession  War,  of  fiaBDv- 
ing  the  fortunes  of  the  conqueror.  There  prevailed,  therefore^ 
in  the  minds  of  all  Spanish  Americans,  who  were  incensed  with 
French  aggression,  or  attached  to  the  name  and  glor}'  of  theit 
count rj',  a  general  and  not  unnatural  suspicion,  that  the  person* 
possessed  of  authority  among  them  were  not  descr\'ing  of  their 
confidence.  Creatures  of  Godoy,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  in 
the  service  of  government  necessarily  were,  they  shared  in*the 
odium  attacheii  to  his  name.  Old  Spaniards,  as  they  ahnosi 
universally  were,  they  were  suspecteil  of  being  more  anxious  to 
maintain  the  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  than  to  do* 
•fend  American  Spain  from  foreign  usurpation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  pubBc  mind  at  Caracas,  when  news 
anived  of  the  loss  of  Seville,  and  dissolution  of  the  central  go* 
vernment.  •  Those  who  were  afraid  of  French  domination,  were 
seized  witli  fresh  alarm.  Those  who  had  suffered  from  the  mono- 
poly and  restrictive  regulations  of  the  mother  country,  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  redress  of  grievances  into  their  own 

Sands.  The  government,  destitute  of  popularity,  and  aban- 
oned  by  the  military,  yielded  to  this  combination,  and,  aftc^r 
a  feeble  resistance,  permitted  a  provisional  Junta  to  intrude  in* 
to  its  place,  and  exercise  its  functions.  *  Those  who  secretly 
aspired  to  independence  disguised  their  sentiments,  and  joined 
with  the  others  in  swearing  fidelity  to  Ferdinand  VII,  and  pro- 
fessing attachment  to  the  mother  country ;  till  subsequent  events 
gave  strength  to  their  party,  and  encouraged  tliem,  first  to  a« 
vow,  and  afterwards  to  effectuate  their  designs.  Their  resepve 
and  dissimulation  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  af- 
ford, however^  the  strongest  proof,  that  when  Caracas  first  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Regency,  the  majority  of  its  leadav 
were  either  sincere  in  their  professions  of  adhereuce  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  or  afraid  to  declare  their  real  intentions,  because 
the  people  were  not  yet  prepiared  to  enter  into  their  scliemes. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Regency  famished  them 
with  materials  to  exasperate  the  people  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, if  not  with  grounds  to  justify  views  of  complete  separatioii 
and  absolute  independence.  Though  tlie  CentralJunta  hadd^ 
clnred/  that  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  Spain  had  equal 
rights  with  its  Eui-opcan  provinces,  the  Regency  continued  to 
govern  them  on  the  footing  of  dependent  colonies.  An  order 
was  given,  that  no  |x;rsons  should  be  permitted  to  land  in  Ame- 
rica, without  a  passport  from  the  government  at  home,  or  from 
5ome  of  its  agents  abroatl,  as  if  the  Americans  were  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  out  of  the  pupillage  in  which  they  had  been  hitlierto 
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oonfioed*  Yioenyya,  CapCoiiu^geoeraly  J^sAw^s  c^^  other  offi« 
eerftt  were  sent  out  to  them  from  Spain,  wim  auch  powers  and 
instructions  as  the  old  government  had  been  accustomed  to  trans~ 
mit  to  its  servants.  Manjr  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  these 
ipommissions  were  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  some  of  them  had 
ycJuiitarilv  taken  an  oath  of  ali^riance  to  Joseph,  and  actuallr 
received  from  him  the  same  appointments  in  the  colonies  which 
they^afier^ards  obtained  from  the  Regency  of  Cadiz.  But  the 
|rant»action,  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  colonies, 
was  the  revocation  of  the  decree  in  iavour  of  their  commerce. 
The  remonstrances  of  Cuba  had  at  length  awakened  the  Re- 
gency from  its  torpor,  and  procured  a  decree,  *  permitting  the 
colonies  to  trade  with  foreign  nations  ip  articles  of  their  own  pro- 
dttction>  for  wliich  they  had  no  market  at  home<  This  decree, 
was  just,  equitable,  and  necessary;  but  it  was  contrary  to  the 
interests,  and  offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz ;  and,  on  that  account,  after  an  interval  of  five  weeks,  f 
it  was  recalled,  and  declared  to  have  been  a  forgery  and  impo- 
sition ou  the  public.  No  inquiry,  however,  was  made  into  the 
origin,  nor  puiiislunent  uifiicted  on.  tlie  authors  of  this  pious 
fraud  i  and  therefore  no  credit  was  mven  to  the  declaration,  that 
it  was  4iurious,  and  had  been  publisned  without  authority.  No 
one  could  believe,  that  a  forgery  of  this  nature  had  been  conv- 
miitcd,  with  impunity,  in  tlie  ofrices  of  government ;  or  that  a 
ij)iinou3  decree,  in  name  of  die  JElcpency,  had  been  suffered  to 
circulate  for  weeks,  in  the  place  of  its  residence,  without  chal- 
lenge or  contradiction.  The  second  decree  was  therefore  at** 
tributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Junta  and  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
who  had  extorted,  from  the  weakness  and  necessities  of  the  Re- 
gencyt  the  denial  of  an  act,  which  its  members  had  not  couragf 
tu  vindicate,  or  justice  to  maintain.  We  may  judge  whether, 
afler  conduct  so  mean,  so  dastardly  and  so  dishonest,  any  ,maa 
of  sense  or  spirit  in  America  could  respect  a  government,  which 
had  aetod  a  part  so  timid,  so  shufiliiig,  and  so  fraudulent 

While  tliis  inipression  whs  still  freSk  at  Caracas,  intelligence 
arrived,  that  all  who  adhered  to  the  late  revolutionarj'  proceed*- 
ings  were  proclaimed  traitors,  and  that  the  poits  of  tlie  colony 
were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  till  it  should  acknow- 
ledge the  Regency  at  Cadi;^  as  the  true  and  l^itionate  represen- 
tation of  Ferdinand  VIL  This  measure,  fruit  of  the  imbecile 
haughtiness  of  the  government  and  disappointed  avarice  of  the 
merctiants,  would  &ve  been  of  doubtful  policy,  could  it  have 
been  followed  up  by  powerful  fleets  and  numerous  armies.     But, 

instead 
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instead  of  a  Duke  of  Alva  or  Diike  of  Parma  to  enforce  its  order*,* 
the  Re<rency  sent  out  a  lawyer  to  wranj^le  with  the  colonists,  and 
argue  them  into  obedience.  Mr  Cortavarria,  for  so  he  was  call-' 
ed,  fixed  his  residence  at  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  that  secure  sta-* 
tion  commenced  a  regular  fire  of  tedious  proclamations  against! 
Caracas ;  to  ^ich  Caracas  replied  with  the  same  innocent  wea- 
pons ; — till  at  length,  provoked  with  their  obstinacy,  and  worst-* 
ed  in  the  argument,  he  fulminated  against  them  a  decree,  * 
confirming  tlie  Wockade  ordered  by  the  Regency  six  months  be- 
fore ;  f  but  with  strict  injunctions  to  his  blockaiding  squadron^ 
where  such  could  be  found,  not  to  molest  English  or  Portuguese 
vessels  upon  tlie  coast,  though  these  were  the  only  ships  he 
could  expect  to  meet  with.  A  piratical  war  had  already  com- 
menced, which  cost  the  people  of  Caracas  the  loss  of  some  fish- 
ing boats  and  miserable  coasters,  but  was  attended  with  no  other 
consequence ;  and  failed  entirely  in  reducing  the  colony  to  sub- 
ihission. 

Irritated  by  this  petty  warfare,  and  enraged  at  the  contume- 
lious cjMthcts  which  the  mother  country  and  her  partizans  con- 
tinued to  lavish  upon  them,  the  leaders  of  Caracas  executed  at 
length  a  design,  which  they  had  early  announced,  of  assemblinj^ 
a  general  congress  of  delegates  firom  all  theprincipal  towns  and 
districts  which  had  espoused  their  cause.  This  congress  met  at 
Caracas  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  and  began  wiSi  renewing 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Ferdumnd  VII,  and  repeating  the  former 
declarations  of  attadimcnt  to  the  mother  country.  IJnt  a  differ- 
ent spirit  fi-om  that  of  the  first  insurgents  had  now  ariseti,  and 
acquired  an  unhappy  ascendancy  in  the  colony.  A  refugee  from 
America,  whose  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  stirring  up  enemies 
to  Spain,  had  been  permitted,  by  the  English  government,  to 
return  to  Caracas,  and  had  tliere  contrived  to  get  himself  elect- 
ed member  of  congress  by  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  towni 
of  the  province.  A  patriotic  dub  was  got  together,  and  a 
newspaper  set  on  foot,  with  the  imposing  title  ch  the  *  Patriot 
of  Venezuela ;  *  having  for  its  professed  object  to  discredit  and 
destroy  the  system  of  moderation  on  which  the  leaders  of  t!ie 
insurrection  had  hitherto  proceeded.  These  arts  were  as  usual 
successful.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1811,  the  deputies  who  liad 
so  lately  rene^^  dicir  oaths  to  Ferdinand,  abjured  his  autlio- 
rity,  declared  tliemselves  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  and  constituted  the  pro^^nces  which  they  re- 

? resented  into  fi^ec  and  independent  states,  with  the  title  of 
Jnited  Provinces  of  Venezuela. 
These  violent  changes  have  been  followed  by  the  cousequen- 
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cet  It  was  nfttural  to  expect  from  them.  An  antircvolutionarv' 
party  has  sprung  up,  and  excited  alarm  even  within  tlie  citv  of 
Caracas.  The  adherents  of  the  mother  country  have,  in  tlieir 
turn,  been  proscribed,  and  punished  by  the  f^ume  summary  jus- 
tice, which,  if  the  stronger  party,  they  would  have  inflicted  on 
their  opponents.  If  the  accoimts  we  have  received  are  correct, 
itnany  persons  have  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  thrown  in- 
to prison ;  some  banished,  and  not  a  few  put  to  death  ;  and,  to 
Itnke  greater  terror  into  the  disaffected,  the  heads  of  the  suffer- 
ers have  been  fixed  on  poles  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  tlie  unwary,  not  to  question  the  Icgilimate  autHoritv  ex- 
ercised by  die  free  and  independent  states  of  Venezuela. — Siich 
wre  the  happy  auspices  under  which  South  American  repjonera- 
tion  has  commenced,  and  such  the  benefits  of  a  leader  experi- 
enced in  revolutions !  Valencia,  a  town  of  the  intc*rior,  not 
lar  distant  from  Caracas,  and  inhabited  by  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  Creole  families  of  the  province,  had  ori- 
ginally taken  part  with  tlie  insurgents,  and  scut  deputies  to  tlicir 
congress  i  but,  on  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  fell  off  from 
their  party ;  on  which  Miranda  was  sent  against  the  unhappy- 
town  with  a  body  of  forces ;  and,  by  the  last  accounts,  he  has 
punished  it  most  severely  for  its  dwolxHlience.  Coro  and  Ma- 
racaybo,  however,  still  hold  out;  an  J  continue,  as  thoy  have 
done  from  the  Ix^inning  of  the  revolution,  stedfast  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  mother  country. 

The  provinces  in  the  south  and  the  west  have  not  been  more 
fcrtnnate  or  more  pacific.     On  the  first  brcakin<j  oubof  the  dis- 
turbances at  Caracas,  the  Viceroy  of  Santa  Ve  de  Bogota  gave  the 
strictest  orders  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  tlie  provinces 
lahject  to  hit  jurisdiction  and  tliose  occupied  by  tlie  insurgents. 
But  the  same  grievances  and  the  same  fears,  which  had  excited 
Caracas  to  rise  against  its  government,  existed  in  New  Grenarla. 
The  rashness  and  violence  of  the  Corregidor  of  Hocorno,  who 
made  the  troops  under  his  command  fire  upon  a  mutinous,  but 
nnarmed  pc^ulace,  became  the  signal  for  insurrection.     At- 
tacked by  an  immense  multitude  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, he  was  besieged  in  a  convent  to  which  he  had  retired  for 
protection,  and  starved  into  surrendering.  •     Socorro  imme- 
diately appointed  its  junta,  and  sent  to  tlie  Audiencia  of  Santa 
F^  a  vindication  of  its  proceedings.     The  Viceroy,  finding  it 
iu  vain  to  oppose  the  general  inclinations  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  strongly  manifested  in  a  tumult  that  occurred  in  the 
capita],  but  desirous  to  retain  at  least  the  semi>lance  of  autho* 
TitT,  vicldcd  to  tlieir  wishes,  and  indulged  tJiem  witli  a  junta, 
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of  which,  in  return,  he  was  declared  president  He  e^m  wtcn 
ceeded  in  persuading  them  to  recognise  the  Regency  as  the  Jen 
gitimate  representatives  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Europe  ;t  but 
his  influence  was  of  short  duration.  The  massacre,  at  Quit<:^ 
of  many  of  the  principal  Creoles  of  that  city,  by  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of  IJma,  e^^cited  universal 
detestation  throughout  America,  and  increased  all  the  former 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  ofHcers  and  ser<p 
vants  of  the  mother  country,  "^rhe  Viceroy  <.if  8anta  Fe  waa 
deprived  of  his  authority  ^  and  fix>m  that  time,  the  rich  aiul 
extensive  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  has  followed  the  exampfe, 
iind  trod,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  tlie  footst^s  of  Caracaa» 
In  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  general  congress  wab  held  at 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  abjured  tlie  provisional  govern- 
ments pf  Spain,  but  acknowledged  Ferdinand  VII.  as  Uie  law- 
ful King  and  Sovereign  of  Cundinamarca ;  for  such  is  the  new 
jmpellation  they  have  chosen  for  their  country.  An  angry  ro- 
]my  has  appeared  from  Caracas,  abusing  than  for  adhering  W 
JPerdinand,  and  declaring  that  Caracas  will  never  submit  to  m 
jkingly  government,  or  adopt  any  form  of  civil  policy,  but  one 
manufactured  for  its  own  use  by  its  own  representatives.  Hoir 
Cundinamarca  has  received  this  rebuke,  has  not  yet  a{^)eared* 

The  insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres  licgan  with  an  appearance 
«f  moderation,  which,  unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed,  wa» 
very  far  from  corresponding  with  the  real  bontiments  of  their 
hearts.  No  part  of  America,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  greater 
provocations  than  Buenos  Ayrcs,  or  stronger  inducements  tp 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  Nowhere  waa  the 
partiality  of  the  government  in  favour  ol  Europeans  more  e^r 
elusive,  or  less  justifiable.  Vagabonds. from  Old  Spain,  with- 
out education,  merit  or  talents,  were  preferred  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  to  Creoles  of  the  highest  ran)c 
and  consideration.  No  town  of  America  is  more  commercial 
than  Buenos  Ayres,  or  depends  more  absolutely  and  direct|}r 
on  its  trade.  Its  chief  population  consists  of  merchants ;  ai^l 
its  importance  is  derived  entirely  from  its  situation  as  the  stspte 
of  the  Rio  Plata  with  Europe.  The  articles  which  it  exporla 
are  of  a  perishable  nature ;  and  consequently  every  suspen&ipa 
•f  commerce  is  doubly  injurious  to  it.  No  place  had  therefore 
suffered  more  severely  from  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  mother  country,  or  from  the  heavy  duties  upon 
£rade  which  the  commissioners  of  the  Central  Junta  had  the 
folly  to  impose.     Of  these  grievances,  Buenos  Ayres  had  made 
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kmd  complaints  to  the  government  of  l^ain ;  but  no  attendon 
Imd  been  given  to  its  remonstrances. 

'  In  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  revolation  was  aoconqiUsh^ 
cd  wkhont  diflSculty.  *  The  Viceroy  made  no  resistance  to  the 
people^  and  yielded  his  authority  without  a  struggle.  But  in 
other  parts  of  the  viceroyalty  a  formidable  opposition  declared 
ftsdf.  Montevideo  was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spa- 
TcaSti  marine,  to  recognize  the  Regency  of  Cadiz,  f  Cordova,  an 
Inhmd  town,  about  500  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  became  the  seat 
9f  a  counter-revolution  under  Liniers  and  other  adherents  of 
JSfpain.  As  it  was  ii'om  this  quarter  that  the  greatest  dang^ 
was  to  be  ffliprdiended,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  despatdied 
li  body  of  forces  against  Cordova.  Doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  people,  the  chiefs  of  the  counter-revolution  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  %  and  endeavoured  to 
Escape  across  the  plains  of  Tuciiman,  and  reach  the  fircmtiers  of 
Peru.  But  they  were  pursued  fuid  taken ;  $  and,  without  any 
ferm  of  process,  barbarously  murdered.  Liniers,  whose  hu- 
tnanitir  to  the  English  afler  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  en- 
titles him  to  our  regret,  was  deliberately  shot  through  the  head» 
borne  days  after  his  surrender,  by  two  of  the  opposite  faction^ 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  rank  of  officers  for  their  ser^ 
vices  on  that  occasion.  His  popularity  at  Buenos  Ayres  waa 
the  true  cause  of  this  atrocious  act.  When  the  revolutionists' 
fbnnd  it  impossible  to  gain  him  over  to  their  party,  they  de- 
termined on  his  death,  as  the  only  eflfectoal  security  against  bis 
opposition. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  counter^revolutionists  at  Cor- 
dova, the  revolutionary  army  proceeded  towards  the  Andez^ 
to  oppose  a  force  which  the  Viceroy  of  Lmia  was  making  a- 

Sjnst  them.  An  action  took  place  at  Suipncfaa,  H  in  which 
e  insurgents  were  victorious ;  and,  as  the  price  of  their  vic- 
tory, they  obtfuned  possession  of  Potosi,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  provinces.  But  the  army  of  Peru  rallied  j 
and,  in  a  subsequent  action  at  Desaguadero,  **  the  troops  of 
Buenos  Ayres  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed.  An  insur- 
tcction  at  Arequipa,  on  the  South  Sea,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  Peruvian  forces  have  not  pursued  th«r  advan- 
tage, and  totally  expelled  them  from  the  upper  country. 

Another  detachment  of  the  revohHionary  army  was  sent  into 
Paraguay  to  secure  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  to  compel  the 
indotent  and  unwilling  inhabitants  of  that  vast  region  to  em- 
brace 
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brace  the  eaase  of  independence*  This  expedition  had  no  e^' 
iiemies  to  encounter,  nor  difiiculties  to  overcome,  but  what  a- 
rose  from  the  inuneusity  of  the  regions  they  had  to  traverse, 
and  from  tlie  pastdve  averseness  of  the  inhabitants  to  change  th^ 
condition  in  which  they  were  born. 

A  more  ibrmidable  opposition  was  established  at  Montevidca 
Tlie  party  of  the  mother  country,  which  was  predominant  in 
that  place,  had  the  superiority  at  sea,  and  could  therclbre  in- 
terrupt at  pleasure  the  navigation  of  the  river.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  English  kept  botli  parties  within  bounds,  till  the 
arrival  of  Elio,  *  an  officer  of  the  marine,  who  was  sent  out  to 
the  Rio  Plata  with  tlie  commission  of  viceroy  of  the  province. 
After  trj'ing  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Junta  ot  Buenos  Ayres  to 
recognise  his  authority,  Elio  declared  war  against  them,  at- 
tacked  their  ships^  destroyed  their  commerce,  and  threatened 
to  bombard  their  town,  and  to  call  in  a  Portuguese  army  from; 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  punish  their  rebellion.  The  Junta,  provoked 
by  his  hostilities,  and  alarmed  at  his  secret  intrigues  in  Buenot 
Ayres,  ordered  all  Europeans  into  banishment,  f  who  coukf 
not  find  security  for  tlieir  behaviour ;  and  recalling  their  arraj; 
from  Paraguay,  sent  it  against  Montevideo.  Elio,  driven  with- 
in the  walls  of  that  fortress,  had  recourse  to  the  bombardment 
of  Buenofi  Ayres,  and  renewed  his  threats  of  calling  in  the  as- 
ftistance  of  the  Portuguese.  An  armistice  has  been  since  con- 
cluded ;  and,  were  Euo  of  a  less  violent  character,  this  suspen- 
sion of  arms  might  possibly  lead  to  a  permanent  acconmio- 
dation. 

In  Chili,  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  aristocracy  of  the  colony.  The  government 
has  ikUen,  peaceably  and  without  resistanpe,  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  Creole  families,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  used  their 
power  with  temper  and  moderation. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fate  of  Mexico.  In  no  part  of 
Spanish  America  have  the  flames  of  civil  discord  raged  with 
such  destructive  activity  as  in  that  kingdom.  Nowhere  has  so 
much  blood  been  spilt,  or  such  irreparable  mischief  committed- 
Six  montlis  ago  it  was  calculated,  that  more  tlian  60,000  per- 
sons had  already  perished  in  the  contest  f  and  tliough  tlie  paity 
of  the  mother  country  was  then  triumphant,  the  insurgents 
bad  been  dispersed,  but  were  not  pacified.  Numerous  partial 
of  guenillas  occupied  the  mountains  and  infesteil  the  hiA 
roads,  so  as  to  interrupt  all  internal  commerce,  and  render 
the  communication  of  one  city  with  anotlicr  insecure.     Ilatr^l 
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and  discontent  were  as  strong  as  ever.  Tlie  rigorous  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  conqueror,  though  they  terrified  for  the 
moment,  increased  tlie  alienation  of  the  vanquislicd.  The  dis- 
dainful  refusal  of  all  redress  of  grievances,  as  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  government,  removed  to  a  distance  all  hope  of 
concord  or  conciliation. 

Our  information  concerning  this  war  is  exceedingly  defective. 
The  revolutionary  party  have  published  no  declarations  to  jus- 
tify their  insurrection,  or  explain  Uieir  views ;  or,  if  they  did, 
their  manifestoes  have  not  reached  Europe.     It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  short  account  of  the  conmiencement  of  these  trou- 
bles, published  in  that  exeellent  but  much  calumniated  periodi- 
cal work,  the  Espanoly  ^  tluit  the  arrest  and  deposal  of  the  vice- 
roy, Ilarrigaray,  in  1808,  had  divided  the  Mexicans  into  two 
parties,  exceedin^y  inflamed  against  each  other  ^  and  that  the 
favour  shown  by  the  Central  Junta  to  those  who  arrested  him, 
had  converted  the  opposite  party  into  determined  enemies  of  tlie 
mother  country.     Isor  were  other  causes  of  discontent  wanting.. 
Tlie  same  faults  were  committed  in  New  Spain  as  in  other  parts 
of  America.     Tlie  CrcoU^s  were  first  buoyed  up  with  extrava- 
gant expectations,  and  then  disappointed  and  disgusted.     Every 
new  viceroy  and  servant  of  government  that  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, brought  with  him  a  fresh  importation  of  jobs.    The  mea- 
sures taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  were  dictated  by  igno- 
rance, or  suggested  bv  prejudice  and  malevoknce.     llie  re- 
verses in  Spam  lessened  the  respect  for  the  motlier  country,  and 
inspired  distrust  of  the  wisdom  or  the  honesty  tliat  directed  her 
councils. 

An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  which  was  on  thp 
eve  of  breaking  out,  when  a  violent  and  mistaken  exercise  of 
authority  at  Queretaro  occasioned  it  suddenly  to  explode.  In 
an  instant,  more  than  half  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  was  in 
arms.  The  insurrection  began  at  Dolores,  f  in  the  province  of 
Guanaxuato,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  country,  and  spread 
with  incredible  velocitv  in  every  direction.  The  ringleaders 
were  chiefly  priests  5  out  many  lawyers  and  military  officers 
joined  with  them ;  and,  what  was  most  alarming  of  all,  some  re- 
giments of  militia.  'Ilieir  forces  rapidly  increased  to  armies  of 
30  or  40,000  men,  and  more  j  and,  so  ()opular  was  their  caii^e, 
that,  afler  the  severest  defeats,  tlic^  reassembled  in  a  short  time 
with  undiminished  numbers.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  vice- 
roy Venegas  arrived  from  Spain ;  and  to  the  activity,  fii*mness 
and  energy,  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasioUi  his  country 
is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Mexico. 

^_____  Tlie 
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The  insurgents  having  taken  by  assault  the  populous  toven  of 
Gunnaxuato,  *  in  which  they  found  immense  boofy,  advanced 
to  Valladolid,  where  they  were  received  f  with  denionsti  ations 
of  joy  J  and,  gathering  strength  as  they  proceeded,  the/  passed 
throiigh  Tolttca,  and  entered  the  piain  of  Mejcico  %  witV.  an  ar- 
my of  more  than  40,000  men.     Hidalgo,  Allcnde,  and  their  o^ 
th'er  chiefe,  had  great  expectations  from  the  spirit  of  disaffeo? 
tion  in  the  capital ;  but  the  prudence  of  Venegas  <h*sconcerted 
all  their  schemes.     Their  friends  within  the  city  were  detevFea 
from  rfiowing  themselves,  by  the  disposition  which  he  made  of 
Ikis  forces  $  and  many  were  detached  from  their  cause,  by  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  which  the  Archbishop,  at  his  insti- 
gation, fulminated  against  them.     After  waiting  some  hours, 
without  daring  to  attack  the  troops,  who  rcmiiincd  in  their  en- 
trenchments, they  retired  without  attempting  any  thing  j  show- 
ing upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  a  miserable  want  of  en- 
terprise and  deficiency  of  military  skill.     After  their  failure  in 
this  attempt,  they  were  pursued  by  a  succession  of  disasters. 
The  judicious  movements  and  well  concerted  attacks  of  Venegas 
baffled  all  their  plans,  and  drove  them  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.     After  innumerable  defeats,  the  chiefs  of 
the  insurrection  were  at  length  surprised  at  Soltillo,  §  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  escape  into  the  internal  provinces. 
Still,  however,  the  country  was  not  pacified.     A   montli  after 
the  affair  of  Sakillo,  a  bodV  of  J 2,000  insurgents  were  in  arms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queretaro,  and  were  then  dcilatf  t1.  || 
Such,  inoeed,  is  the  scantinessof  our  information  with  regiudto 
this  war,  that  it  is  only  from  the  official  accounfj^^  of  vlct'>iies, 
that  we  know  of  the  progress  or  continuance  of  the  iusiirrection* 

The  praise  which  Venegas  has  justly  merited   for  Li^  pm- 
flenceand  steadiness,  in  circumstances  of  great   diilicv.^.'y  and 
alarm,  we  are  concerned  to  add  he  has,  in  our   o])in:t'~'j  for- 
feited, by  the  cruelty  and  severity  of  his  puiiishracntb   ;\gaxnst 
the  insurgents.     In  some  places,  we  are  toid,  he  has  dociniauxl 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  where  he  has  spared  the  lives  of  his  IiuVian 
prisoners,  we  have  heard,  that  he  has  impressed   upon  them 
what  they  consider  an  indelible  mark  of  ignominy,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  ears.     It  is  alleged,  on  the  otlier  side,  that 
tlie  insurgents  had  been  equally  cruel ;  and  that,   in  majiy  plac- 
fs,  they  had  spared  no  European  who  fell  into   their  hands. 
The  charge  of  inhumanity  is  probably  true  on  both    sides.     Ci- 
til  wars  are  proverbially  savage  ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  back 
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to  the  situation  of  Ireland  some  few  years  ago,  to  be  convinced 
fcow  much  the}'  are  aggravated,  where  tlie  question  lyes  between 
Ae  natlve4xH*n  inhabitants  of  a  country,  an(J  those  whq  claim 
«  right  from  Conquest,  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  ITie  mu* 
tnai  hatred  of  Creole  and  European,  ha!^  been  nowhere  so 
strongly  exemplified  as  in  the  insurrection  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
consequence  of  their  fury  has  been,  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
the  country.  Plantations  have  been  wantonly  laid  waste,  houses 
plundered  and  burned,  and  the  works  of  the  mines  ruined  and 
destroyed.  No  class,  indeed,  of  the  community  has  suffered  so  se- 
verely from  the  war,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  mines.  The  insur- 
rection brdce  out  in  the  mining  districts  5  and  the  two  principal 
cities  of  the  miners,  Guanaxuato  mid  Zacateciis,  were  for  a 
long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  But,  whether  they  hav« 
been  greatest  sufiferers,  from  the  blind  and  inconsiderate  fiiry 
^f  the  insurgents,  or  from  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine^  We  un* 
tlerstand,  tnat  the  mines  arc  not  only  abanck>ned  for  the  pre- 
sent, but,  from  the  destruction  of  the  miners,  and  rain  of  the 
works,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  mr.lter  to  restore  tliem  to  their 
former  activity.  In  the  mean  time,  what  sums  the  government 
could  spare,  have  been  applied  to  the  restoration  of  this  import- 
ant branch  of  national  inaustry. 

After  this  historical  review,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
make  as  concise  as  possible,  consistent  with  our  object  of  point- 
ing out  the  nature,  extent  and  causes  of  the  present  troubles 
in  America,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  state  our  reasons  for 
thinking*  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  tlie  Spanish  colo- 
•nies  to  declare  themselves  independent,  or  to  separate  entire^ 
•ly  from  the  mother  countiy,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  jhe  un- 
reasonable obstinacy  of  trie  government  of  Cadiz,  or  by  the 
complete  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  Prance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  that  independence  of  the  mother 
'•ountry  is  not  to  be  attained  at  present  by  the  colonies,  without 
a  civil  war  and  all  its  consequences — such  as  the  devai^tation  and 
destruction  of  the  coimtry,  the  interruption  of  all  peficcfiil  in- 
dustry, divisions  and  animosities  among  tlie  inhabitunt^,  milita- 
ry tyranny  and  usurpation,  or,  what  is  worse,  subso'\»cnry  to 
some  foreign  power,  not  less  rapacious  than  Spain,  and  more  jea- 
lous of  her  dependencies.  The  numbers  of  Eurcp*iflns  in  Ame- 
rica, who  would  resist  so  great  a  revolution,  unle^is  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity ;  the  power  which  they  possess ;  the  union 
that  subsists  among  them  j  the  influence  thej'  derive  from  pro- 
perty, from  intermarriages  and  other  connexions  with  Creole 
Ikmuies ;  their  activity  and  habits  of  business ;  the  respect  in 
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Avhicli  they  are  held  by  the  inferior  casts,  and  by  the  Creoles 
themselves ;  and  even  the  ideas  of  their  own  superiority,  in 
'\v^licll  they  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge;  render  them, 
.though  the  singer  party,  a  formidable  body,  which  ought 
npt  in  prudence  to  be  exasperated.  Oppression  may  be  so  Rifl- 
ing, and  grievances  so  intoleriOjle,  as  to  overcome  all  these  con- 
siderations^ but  an  empty  name  is  not  worth  the  purchadng 
with  present  war  and  future  discord. 

In  the  second  place,  the  sudden  diange  from  dependent  colo- 
nics to  sovereign  states,  is  a  transition  too  great  and  too  abrupt  . 
to  be  unattenaed  %vith  danger.     The  Spanish  colonies  Jiave  ne- 
ver been  entrusted  with  any  part  of  their  internal  administra^ 
lion ;  and  are  therefore  quite  unpractised  in  the  government  of 
their  affairs.     A  nation  may  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  custody  of  a  master,  to  the  free  and  abso- 
Jute  direction  of  its  own  conperns.     But  there  will  be  less  hazard 
jn  the  change,  if  the  steps  that  lead  to  it  are  gradual.    Freedom, 
to  be  well  enjoyed,  must  not  be  seized  upon  iimnaturely.    The 
way  to  profit  of  conjunctures  fiivourable  to  liberty,  is  not  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  at  the  r.ioment,  but  to  attempt  no  more 
than  the  necessities  of  the  time  require,  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion  warrants. 

I^nstly,  the  c.haractcr  and  composition  of  society  in  America 
greatly  increase  the  difficidty  and  augment  the  danger  of  a  tho- 
rou<ih  revolution  in  its  government.     Theproperty  of  the  couip- 
try  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Creoles  and  Euroi>eans  ^  wiiije  the 
jmujority  of  the  population  consists  of  Indians,  Mulattoes,  and 
JVIestizoos.     These  casts  are  not  more  distinguished  frotn  one 
^Hother  by  differences  of  physical  constitution  and  nnpcarancey 
thitn  nJienated  by  sentiments  of  mutual  prejudice  ana  aversion. 
The  Court  of  Madrid,  with  that  narrow  policy  which  so  long 
di*^tin«»iii.shcd  it,  sought  to  prcser\T,  rather  than  to  extinguish, 
these  dififcrenccs ;  and  with  regret  we  oKserve,  in  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  die  Cortes,  a  disj)osition  in  some  of  its  members  p^ 
peipetuatc  tliem.  *     But,  supposing  the  contrary  system  adopt- 
ed, and  tlie  most  effect Uid  means  employed  tor  eradicating  every 
cause  of  aytipathy  and  discontent  from  tjie  colonies,  it  must  w 
^  work  of  time  to  consolidate  such  mixed  and  discordant  ma^e- 
rinls  as  compose  the  present  poj)ulation  of  America.     Jn  the 
moan  while,  will  the  pride  of  the  Creole  admit  tlie  Indian  and 
MuJatto  to  a  real  equality  with  himsetf?     Will  tlie  hatred  and 
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jealousy  of  the  inferior  casts  suffer  the  political  power  of  the 
state  to  become  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the  Whites  ?  On 
what  foundations  shttU  we  raise  the  new  political  structures  that 
arc  to  adorn  America  ?  If  pvoperty  is  made  the  sole  basis  of 
political  4>ower»  liow  will  the  suborainate  casts  be  reconciled  to 
a  system  which  will  leave  them,  naked  and  unprotected,  at  the 
tnercy  of  their  oid  taskmasters  and  oppressors  ?  If  population 
IS  preferred,  and  mere  numbers  regulate  die  ^ro^^^mment,  what 
security  against  Ac  gross  ignorance  and  blind  fury  of  an  unedu- 
cated multitude,  invested  with  the  whole  political  power  of  the 
state  ?  So  far  fi'am  wislung  to  see  America  totally  independent 
of  the  mother  country,  we  are  convinced  that  nothing  is  so  es* 
sential  to  ber  wellare,  as  an  authority  respected  by  her  inliabiw 
ants,  because  it  does  not  emanate  directly  from  tlicmselves. 

The<Iangers  of  discord  and  xlivision,  arifdng  from  the  mixed 
population  of  America,  are  greatly  aiQgravated  by  the  'discus- 
sions in  whidi  the -revolutionists  have  imprudently  indulged,  in 
support  and  vindication  of  their  independence.  Will  it  he  be- 
lieved, that  among  the  ctmrgcs  against  the  mother  country 
by  Caracas,  her  aavocates  have  urged  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  Weltzers  in  the  16th  century  ?  If  such  old  accounts 
are  still  opeo,  what  a  redconing  have  the  Creoles  to  settle  with 
the  poeterity  of  Atahualpa  and  Guatimoadn  i  The  revolution- 
ists justify  meir  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  by  appealing 
to  we  natural  right  of  freemen  to  chuse  their  government* 
We  shall  TK>t  enK^r  into  a  discussion  with  them  about  the  limits 
or  application  of  that  principle,  but  merely  ask  them,  whetlier, 
•iler  insistiDg  on  such  arguments,  they  mean  to  accommodate 
their  practice  to  their  theor}\  If  they  should  have  recourse  to 
artifice  or  chicane  for  the  pur}x>se  ot  excluding  their  sable  or 
copper-coloured  brethren  from  an  equal  participation  of  pditi- 
caf  pwver,  do  ihey  suppose  that,  fresh  from  these  lessons  of 
natural  right,  the  degraded  casts  will  submit  quietly  to  the  di^ 
franchisement  ?  And,  superior  as  these  are  in  numerical  popu- 
Lndon,  if  admitted  to  a  political  equality  with  the  wliites,  will 
tliey  not  in  effect  be  their  masters  ?  That  the  practice  and 
theory  of  the  revolutionists  may  be  found  at  variance,  when 
tliey  isomc  to  settle  their  governments,  is  a  supposition  not  al- 
together gratuitous,  but  probable  from  many  parts  of  tlieir  con- 
duct. Principles  urged  witfi  tlie  greatest  confidence  against  the 
mother  country,  appear  io  tljem  to  have  lost  their  virtue,  when 
<lirected  against  themselves.  Tlie  first  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayros 
exclaimed  against  the  Regency  of  Cadiz  as  an  illegitimate  and 
uMirped  authority,  but  eiuloavoured  by  trick  and  delay  to  nro- 
lonff  its  own  dominion  over  the  distant  to)Kii8  of  the  llio  Plata* 
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If  the  principles  of  nataral  rii^i  make  it' lawful  ibr  the  people 
fX  Caracas  to  separate  from  Spain,  why  have  not  the  people  of 
Valencia  an  equal  right  to  separate  from  Caracas  ?  What  right 
has  Caracas  to  form  a  constitution  for  herself,  that  does  not 
equally  belong  to  Coro  and  Maracaybo  ?  Such,  however,  ia 
the  inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  that  the  leaders  of  Cara« 
cas  who  plead  tneir  natural  rights  against  Spain,  have  punished 
the  Valencians  as  rebels,  and  are  collecting  and  equipping  ar-* 
mies  to  redoce  Coro  and  Maracaybo  to  subscribe  to  their  confer 
deration. 

The  eager  friends  of  American  independence  will  accuse  nt 
of  partiahty  to  the  mother  country  in  tliese  remarks.  We  fear 
the  politicians  of  Cadiz  will  be  still  more  offended  with  us  for 
the  observations  that  are  to  follow. 

Anxiously,  then,  as  wc  desire  that  the  connexion  between  Spaia 
and  hei*  American  dominions  should  not  be  dissolved,  while  Spaii| 
maintains  he^  struggle  for  independence,  we  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  America  is  entitled  to  a  fbll  and  complete  redrest 
pf  her  grievances,  that  if  tlie  mother  country  obstinately  re-p 
fuses  to  comply  with  her  just  petitions,  we  think  the  colonists 
ought  to  persevere  in  their  insurrection,  and  obtain  by  forc^ 
that  redress  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  which 
pride  and  avarice  withhold  from  them.  That  indejx^ndence  will 
pe  the  natural  result  of  such  a  conflict,  if  successful  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists,  we  too  plainly  see ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  en- 
treat those  who  bftve  authority  in  Sj}ain,  while  it  is  yet  time,  to 
ptop  tlie  progress  of  war,  by  just  concessions  to  their  sulyects. 

These  concessions,  however,  if  they  are  meant  to  be  a  suita- 
ble offering  to  America,  must  neither  be  few  nor  inconsiderable. 
In  the  first  plape,  her  government  must  be  placed  in  such  hands, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Spain,  the  independence  rf 
America  will  be  secure.  Tlie  majority  of  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  state,  in  the  army,  in  tlie  law,  in  ihe  church,  in  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  and  other  subordinate  departments  of  go- 
vernment, must  be  native  Americiuis,  or  Europeans  long  set- 
tled in  the  country,  who  have  an  interest  in  hs  safety  and  wel- 
fare equaf  to  tl>at  of  its  native  inhabitants.  In  the  second 
place,  the  commerce  of  America  must  be  free.  The  Amcri- 
fcans  must  have  a  ri^ht  to  trade  directly  with  all  countries 
in  amity  with  the  crown  oi  Spain,  paying  such  duties  a^ 
iheir  own  proyinciiil  assemblies,  and  noi  the  Cortes  af  Cadiz^ 
shall  impose.  Protecting  duties  niny  bv*  nece5>sary  in  some 
parts  of  America  for  her  own  manuthcturos  j  but  thes^  will 
^ry  iu  ihtir  nuiiire  and  am  )unt,  flcc(»r<ri;g  to  the  circum- 
|t84i9es  of  the  ^iflerent  proymces,  pf  which  non^  can  judge 
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io  vr^  as  iheir  local  Iegi6liitut*68.  It  mov^  <nir  indijjteatim, 
to  hear  the  liypoc*ritical  lamentations  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  over  the  ruined  mamifactures  of  Anierica,*^-coinpassioii 
for  whom,  ihey  woald  persuade  us,  is*  their  chief  r^fison  for  with- 
holding freedom  of  trade  from  the  colonies*  We  hardly  dar^ 
fuik  ourselves,  whfefher  these  ai^  the  same  ^rsons  who  used  td 
procure  orders  fix>m  Madrid  to  root  out  tl>€  vitifes  and  bum  the 
looms  of  America,  lest  they  should  lnterfi?re  with  the  lucrative 
commerce  of  the  mother  country*  Irt  the  third  pkce,  the 
maiversadons  and  coilruptions  of  t)>e  courts  of  law,  and  t!ie 
abuses  and  excesses  of  the  executive  branches  of  admin  istra-^ 
tion,  nmst  be  correctc<I  and  punished  in  America,  by  tribunals 
ind^)endent  of  the  Crown,  In  the  ftmrtli  place,  America  must 
impose  hor  owb  taxes ;  grant  and  aj^ropriate  her  own  revenue ; 
receive  an  account  ef  its  expenditure  from  the  Mtrants  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  increase  or  diminish  its  amount  iat  the  discretion  of 
her  representatives. 

To  caiTy  tins  system  of  conciliation  into  eflect)  there  must  h6 
provincial  legislatures  in  Ajnerica,  invested  With  the  sole  power 
0f  imposing  taxes  s  and,  whh  the  consent  of  the  Croivn,  of 
making  laws.  Tliese  assemblies  will  be  chosen  by  the  people^ 
but  summoned  by  the  King.  Amiual  taxes  and  an  annual 
medting  bffl  will  secure  their  regular  convocation.  A  represen* 
mden,  ibanded  on  property,  will  not  exclude  the  inferior  casts 
from  political  power  and  consideration,  and  yet  leave,  in  fadt^ 
to  the  whites,  where  it  can  best  be  lodged,  a  preponderance  in 
the  Legislatare ;  while  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Crown 
will  secure  to  the  Indians  and  Mulattoes,  a  protection  and  de- 
fence against  oppression.  The  visionary  and  impracticable 
scheme  ot*  rept^seuting  America  in  the  Corties  of  l^ain  must  be 
abandoned,  and  widi  it  all  pretensions  to  legislative  authority^ 
in  the  mother  country,  over  ner  colonies.  Ihe  Crown  will,  in 
that  case,  be  the  sole  bonded  political  union  betw^n  8)>ftin  and 
America  $  and  in  return  ibr  so  many  sacrifices  from  the  mother 
country, — America  must  consent,  that,  till  the  exercise  of  the 
royid  authority  slmtl  be  restored  in  the  person  of  the  monarx^^ 
the  executive  power  established  in  the  peninsula  sli^ll  be  recog* 
nised  in  the  colonies.  Hie  connexion  of  Spain  with  America 
will  be  the  same  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  before 
the  Unbn, — supposing  a  law  to  have  been  passed  in  Ireland, 
as  was  once  proposed,  that  whoever  was  Regent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain should,  ipso  factOy  be  Regent  of  Irdand.  Such  a  con- 
nexion is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  desireable  form  of  govemtncmt 
for  either  party  $  but,  in  the  present  circumstances  oi* bodi,'it  it- 
preferable  to  «  complete  separation  and  civil  war.    Let  the  ex- 
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perinieut  be  tried  In  Mexico,  Peru  dn  J  Goatemalfis  whoi^jtbe 
mother  couotry  still  retains  her  authority,  though  it  rests  oiv 
slippery  and  pFecarious  foundations.  Let  the  same  ccmditioa& 
be  offered  to  the  insurgent  provinces  ;•  and  if  they  refuse  such 
reasonable  $erms  of  accommodation,  let  war  be  made  upon  them  i 
but,  in  the  mean  lime,  let  Spain  reserve  her  troops  m  GaUicia- 
for  a  different  enemy*  To  pur^^ue  the  subject  &rther,  would  be 
to  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  shall  therefore  proceed^ 
without  mare  delay,  to  the  analysis  of  Mr  Humboldt's  work. 

Of  the  ttiree  first  books,  we  nave  given  an  account  in  a  fojc- 
mer  Number.  The  fourth  is  dedicated  to  the  Agrieulture  of 
New  Spain*,  and  to  its  Mines» 

The  backwardness  of  agriculture  m   Spanish  America  has^ 
been  usually  attributed  to  its  mines  of  gokl  and  silver.    This 
error  Mr  Humboldt  successfully  refutes.     He  admits,  that  in* 
f^ome  districted  as  in  Clioco  and  otlier  part6  of  New  Grenada^ 
tl>e  people  leave  t^ir  fields  uncultivated,  while  the^y  mispend. 
their  time  In  searchiuj;  forgold  duist  in  the  beds  of  rivers.     It  is 
also  true,  tliat  in  Cuba,  C^acas,  and  Goatemala,  where  thcre^ 
are  no  mines,  manv  highly  cultivated  trActs  of  country  are  to  be. 
found.     But,  OH  the  ouier  hand,  the  agriculture  of  Peru  is  not 
interior  to  that  of  Ctmiana  or  Guayana;.  and,  in  Mexico,  the- 
be&t  cultivated  district  is  the  territory  extendmg  from  Salamanca 
to  Guanaxuato  and  Leon,  m  the  midst  of  the  most  productive 
imoes  of  the  world.     So.  far  firom  mining  being  pHgudicial  to 
agricukure,  no  sooner  is^  a  mine  discovered  and  wrought,  than 
cultivation  is  seen  in  its  neighbourhood.    Towns  and  vula£[es  are- 
built.     Provisions  are  wanted  for  the  iK«rkmen»  and  subsistence 
lor  the  cattle  employed  in  the  mine.-    Whatever  the  surround- 
ing country  can  oe  made  to  produce,  is  raised  from  it  in  abun- 
dance.    A  fiourisliing  agrlailture  is  established,  which  not  un- 
frequendy  survives  the  pro^erity  of  the  miaes,  to  yrhich  it  was 
indebted  fpr  its  origin.-    The  husbandman  remains  and  culti- 
vates Ii^  fields,  after  the  miner,  who  had  at  first  set  him  to 
work,  is  gone  to  another  district,  in  search  of  a  more  abun- 
dant or  less  exhausted  vein.     The  Indians,  in  particular,  who 
prefer  a  mouiitainous  situation  to  living  in  the  plains,  seldom 
quit  the  fiurms  tliey  have  established,  though  the  mines  are  a- 
bandoned,  which  were,  perhaps,  their  original  inducement  for 
settling  there.     Indian  villages  and  farms  are  continually  found 
in  the  valleys,  and  amidst  the  predpices  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains.    In  the  same  i!nanner,  the  agriculture  of  Lombardy  and 
Flanders  ccmtinues  to  flouri^,  though  the  n^aimfacturing  indus- 
try of  these  countries  has  been  long  extinguished. 

In  his  aceount  of  the  agriculture  of  New  Spain,  Mjc  Ilu'ni- 
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bdldrChters  into  many  curious  and  interesting  details  conccrn-i 
ing  the  origin,  natural  histon%  and  cultivation  of  the  diifeivnt 
vegetable  productions  of  that  kingdom,  in  wllich  oni'Kniits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  him.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  oifr- 
setrcs  to  a  frw  extracts  from  this  part  of  his  uork. 

Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man, *^ 
there  is  none  which  aflbrds  so  much  food  from  the  same  qufin-i 
tity  of  land,  as  the  Plantain  or  Banana  tree.  A  field  of  TOO 
square  metres  in  plantain  trees  affords  4-000  lib.  height  of  food  ; 
— rthe  same  field  in  wheat  will  produce  ab6ut  30  lib. — and  in 
potatoes  90  Kb.  Thfe  quantity  of  ibod  from  the  plantain 
tree  is,  therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  food  from  wheat  as  I  S3  to 
1 ; — ^and  to  the  quantity  from  potatoes  as  44  to  I .  The  quan- 
tities of  nourishment,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  proportioned  to 
the  weights;  for  the  fruit  of  the  plantain  tree  contains  a  greater 
portion  of  mucilaginous  juice  than  the  seeds  of  the  Cerealia. 
An  arpentf  covered  with  plantain  trees,  will  maintain  50  per-*' 
«ons  j—the  same  quantity  of  ground  8o\vn  with  wheat  will  not 
support  two  individuals.  The  plantain  tree  does  not  tlirivf* 
Inhere  the  medium  temperature  is  below  24'  (Centign.  Therm., 
or  75^2  F.);  but  there  are  50,000  souare  leagUes  of  the  Mexican 
territory  in  that  situation.  The  fruit  of  the  planuHn  tree  is  fari-' 
naceous,  but  contains  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  gluten,  aifd  jt 

Seat  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.     Mr  Humboldt  remark's,' 
at,  in  aU  tropical  countries,  saccharine  matt(^r  is  considerctf 
to  be  eminently  nutritious^ 

The  same  country  that  aifi)rds  the  plantain  tr^,  produces  thr* 
Cassava  root.  ITie  farina  of  the  cassava  root,  calleil  manioc^  ir?' 
made  into  bread ;  which  the  natives,  to  distinguish  it  from  th^' 
bread  of  maize,  call  pan  de  tierra  calientei  ine  flour  of  ma- 
nioc has  this  inestimable  advantage,  that,  when  dried  arid  toast- 
ed, it  is  secure  from  the  depredations  of  worms  and  other  in- 
sects. It  contains,  besides  farinaceous  fecula,  a  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  a  viscous  substance  resembling  caoutchouc.  The  cas- 
sava roct  is  not  cultivate  in  New  S^ain  at  a  greater  height  than* 
600  or  BOO  metres  above  die  level  of  the  sea.  Its  poisonous 
juice  becomes  harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating  the  scum  that 
rises  to  Uie  top  J  and  is  then  used  by  the  natives  for  seasoning 
their  food.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Hait^,  after  the  con- 
quest of  their  country  by  tlie  Spaniards,  used  to  poison  them- 
selves witli  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpose  assembled  in  parties  * 
of  fifty  or  more  to  take  it  together. 

Maize  is  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain.  It 
is  cultivated,  from  the  coast,  to  the  height  of  2800  nietres  above 
ilu^  sea.     In  verv  feililc  lands,  ancf  in  very  good  vears,  it  gives 
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a  return  of  800  for  1 ; — but  the  avera^  return  Ibr  the  intm-tro* 
pical  part  of  the  country  is  not  more  than  150  for  1  $ — and  in 
New  Cabforaia,  h  is  from  70  to  80.  In  very  hot  and  moist  dia* 
trictSt  t^o  or  three  crc^s  are  obtained  in  tlie  year; — but,  in  moit 
parts  of  the  country,  only  one  is  taken.  No  crop  is  more  un* 
certain  than  maize;  and  as  it  is  seldom  equally  good  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  transport  of  maize  comes  to  be  the  principal 
branch  of  intern^  commerce.  A  general  &ilure  of  the  cr^ 
IS  followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine.  Its  price  varies  &qm 
2ilivres  to  25  Hvres  tne  fanega;  *  and  when  it  exceeds  10  liyrea 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  common  people  are  forced  to  use  other 
and  less  wholesome  nourishment.  The  annual  produce  of  New 
Spain  in  maize  is  estimated  at  17  miUions  of  faunas  annually* 
It  may  be  preserved  for  three  years  at  Mexico  ;  and  in  colder 
climates  for  six  years  or  seven.  The  Indians  prepare  a  fer- 
mented b'quor  from  maize ;  and,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
Biards,  they  extracted  sugar  from  its  stalks. 

It  appears,  that  a  species  of  wheat  and  a  species  ij£  barlqr. 
Were  cultivated  in  Chili  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spai|i»«Is  ;— 
but  none  of  th^  CereaUa  of  the  old  Continent  Were  known  m 
America  when  it  was  first  discovered.    The  Cereidia  are  net 
cultivated  in  the  intra^tropical  part  of  Mexico  at  a  lower  eleva* 
tiom  than  BOO  or  900  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ia 
very  small  quantity  at  a  less  height  than  1200  pr  1300.— -At  a 
greater  elevation  than  3500  or  4000  metres,  neither  whe^  nor 
tye  come  to  maturity,  though  tlie  medium  temperature  of  the«Q 
regions  m  h^her  than  in  parts  of  Sib^ia  and  Norway,  where 
both  plants  are  cultivated  with  success.     But  then,  the  heat  in 
the  mter  countries  is  very  great  for  a  month  or  %sk  weeks  in  the 
middle  of  summer;  while,  m  the  former,  the  thermometser  never 
riMS  for  a  whole  day  above  10**  or  12**  (50**  or  52^6  F.)     TTbe 
Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  medium  return^ 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  from  22  to  25  for  1.    In  some  places, 
it  gives  from  30  to  4*0  for  I  ; — and,  in  New  California,  only  17 
or  18.     Much  wheat  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  to  .Cuba* 
Barley  ond  rye  thrive  very  well  in  New  Spain  j — (^ats  are  very 
irttle  cultivated.    The  potatoe  is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  th» 
high  and  cold  parts  of  tlie  country.     Rice  is  but  little  attended 
to,  though  well  adiq>tcd  for  the  marshy  lands  on  the  coast. 

The  l^)ani£li  government  has  always  discouraged  in  its  oolo- 
nics  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  ohvc,  the  muloerry  tree,  and 
the  plahts  producing  hemp  and  flax.    While  Humboldt  was  in, 
New  Spaing  an  order  oame  from  Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the  stodcs* 

of 
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tiytncB  in  the  nortKern  part  6(  tbe  kingdom,  wh^e  Aey  bad 
becfti  cultivated  with  so  much  success  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz,  by  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine  from 
Ae  mother  country.  There  is  but  one  oBve  plantation  in  New 
^>ain,  and  that  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  To- 
bacco b  another  branch  of  culture,  ^ich  nas  been  in  a  great 
iheasnre  sacr^ced  to  pcrfitical  considerations.  Since  1764,  when 
tke  royal  monopoly  wa^  esOiblished,  no  tobacco  can  be  planted, 
except  in  partiadar  districts,  and  none  can  be  sold,  except  to  the 
King^  officers.  Partfes  of  soldiers  are  employed  to  so  about  the 
coimtnr  m  searth  of  tobacco  fields ;  ^d  where  diey  find  one  on 
fcrbidden  ^dund,  th^  impose  a  fine  on  tlie  owner,  and  direct 
the  plantation  to  be  destroyed*  This  odious  and  vexadous  mono- 
poly produces  to  the  King  of  l^mm,  in  Mexico  alone,  a  clear 
revenue  of  more  l!han  20  millions  of  livres  annually. 

In  one  of  our  former  Numbers,  *  an  account  was  given  of 
the  Pita,  or  American  aloe,  and  of  the  Puloue,  or  fermented  li- 
duor  prqHnred  from  its  sap.  Pulqae  is  the  nivourite  drink  of  aH 
tiie  nations  that  ^ak  the  Aztetic  tongue.  It  tastes  like  cider^ 
6ut  has  an  offensive  smdl  of  meat  4n  a  state  of  putrefection. 
The  ardent  spirit  disdlied  fixxn  it  is  strictly  prohibited  l^  law^ 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  sale  of  Spanish  brandy  ;  bui 
great  qusmtities  of  it  are  clandestinely  made.  The  pita  also  fiir- 
iiiihes  thread ;  and  the  ancient  Mexicans  prepared  from  it  a  sort 
of  paper.  Next  to  the  maize  end  potatoe,  Mr  Hionboklt  con-* 
aiders  it  the  most  useful  productic»i  bestowed  bv  na^re  on  die 
mountatnotis  countries  of  America,  situated  within  <he  tropics. 

Of  sugar.  Vera  Crnz  exports  annually  more  than  half  a  mi!- 
lion  of  arrobas  ;  f  and  Mr  Humboldt  estimates  the  consump- 
tion of  that  article  in  New  Spain  at  more  than  twice  as  laucli. 
C^nba,  OS  he  informs  us,  exported  in  1 805,  2,576,000  arrobas 
of  sugar,  and  used  for  her  intern^  consumption  440,d00  more. 
We  have  seen  a  statement  of  the  export  of  su^r  from  the 
Hsrvjuaa,  from  iSOl  to  1810  indusive,  by  which  it  f^)poarsy 
thlit  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  2,850,000  arro- 
bite,  or  about  644,000  cwt.  a  year.  Cotton,  indigo^  coAire 
and  cacao,  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  New  Spain ; 
though  the  Mexicans,  like  all  other  Spaniards,  are  great  con- 
somers  of  chocolate.  Mr  Humboldt  was  at  paros  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  cacao  reported  annuaUy  from  the  Spanish* 
settlements;  and,  taking  the  averse  of  four  years,  from  1799  to 
J<K)3,  he  found  it  as  toUowsr — From  Venezuela  and  Mara- 

caybo, 
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e^bo,  i^tS^OOO  fan^pu;  from  Cnmana,  18^000  5  from  Jkvr 
Barcelona^  5000  5  and  from  Guayaquil,  600,000;  total,  228,000r 
Biit  in  this  calculation  he  omits  the  cacao  of  Goat^nnia,  which 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  alL  The  whole  of  the  VaniDa  consumed 
in  Eui*ope,  ccMues  from  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  mid  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain.  Mr  Humboldt  gives  a  minute  account  of  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant,  which  had  not  been  formerly  described. 
Great  care  and  nicety  ixte  required  in  drying  it.  The  demand  for 
it  is  less  that!  we  should  have  expected.     The  quantity  annusily 

i,ivpared  tor  use,  does  not  mudi  exceed  900,000  pods,  the  va- 
ue  of  wiiich,  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  from  »0,000  to  40,000  dollars. 
Cochineal  is  another  article  of  commerce,  which  till  lately  wa» 
the  sole  production  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Mr  Humboldt'9 
iidbrmation,  the  province  of  Oaxaca  furnishes,  annually,  32,000 
arrobas  of  cochineal,  which,  at  seventy-five  dollars,  iire  worth 
2,4-00,000  dollars. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  annualproduceof  the  agriculture  of  New  Spain, 
is  valued  by  Mr  Humlioldt  at  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars;  and 
as  this  calculation  is  fomided  on  accurate  returns  of  the  amounr 
of  the  tithes,  and  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  a  very  intd« 
ligent  body,  *  the  municij^ality  of  Valladolid,  it  may  be  consider* 
ed  as^  a  hear  approximation  to  the  truth.  Tlie  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  same 
Ttingdom,  may  be  estimated  at  about  twenty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars 5  and  consequently,  the  wealth  which  New  l^ain  derives 
from  agriculture,  exceeds  the  wealth  which  it  derives  frt>m  the 
extifaction  of  the  pr^ious  metals  in  the  proportion  (^  29  to  22, 
#r  nearly  in  that  of  4  to  S. 

ITie  obstacles  to  tlie  improvement  of  Agriculture,  are  partTy 
derived  from  nature,  and  partly  from  positive  institution.  CJf 
the  first  class,  the  principal  is  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  cH- 
mate,  and  want  of  moisture  in  the  groimd.  This  evil  has  been 
increased  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have  cut 
down  the  forests  in  the  interior  or  the  country,  and  have  there* 
by  exposed  the  soil  to  the  stronger  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  in  that  attenuated  atmosphere,  possess  an  extraordinary 
power  of  evaporation,  as  Mr  Humboldt  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments.  The  dry  season,  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  lasts 
from  the  bqeihning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  without 
any  interruption  from  showers.  Towards  the  end  of  that  pe-- 
riod  tlie  verdure  of  the  fields  disappears,  and  the  crops,  parti— 
cularly  those  of  wheat,  begin  to  suffer  ;  and  if  the  rains  are  de^ 
laycd  much  beyond  their  usual  time,  nothing  can  save  them  but 
artificial  irrigation,  where  that  is  practicable.  Plantations  of 
^  tree^ 
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tx^^  and  a  geoeral  qrsteoi  of  irrigatioa^  axe  the  remedies  for 
tluf  eviL 

The  obstacles  firom  positive  institutiont  are  diieflj  the  vast 
accumulations  of  landed  pr(q>er^'  in  tlie  hands  of  a  few  persons, 
held  under  all  the  strictness  of  Spanish  entaik>  and  the  exten*- 
sive  tracts  of  country  possessed  in  common,  and  therefore  ill- 
cultivated  and  n^lectcd.    Tlie  church  lands  are  inconsiderable 
in  extent,  the  fee  simple  of  them  iiot  being  valued  at  more  than 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars*    But  in  addition  to  the  landed 
estate  of  the  clergy,  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  mortgages  on 
land  to  the  amout  of  44^  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  land  pay  them  an  annual  interest.    In  1804, 
the  greedy  and  necessitous  Court  of  Madrid,  hearing  of  this 
immense  capital  belonging  to  ttie  church,  ordmned  the  whole 
of  it  to  be  seized  upon  for  the  benefit4>f  the  State,  and  directed 
its  court  of  Exchequer  at  Mexico,  to  exact  payment,  not  as 
her^ofore  of  the  interest,  but  of  the  principal  itself  and  to  re- 
mit it  by  the  first  opportunity  to  the  mother  country,  to  be 
there  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  established  for  the  extinction 
of  the  vales  or  paper  money,  with  which  the  kingdom  was  then 
inundated.     The  execution  of  this  order,    which  must  have 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  New  Spain » 
by  withdrawing  firom  them  so  large  a  portion  of  tlieir  capital^ 
was  attempted  by  the  Mexican  e;cchequer,  but  widi  so  little 
success,  that,  in  June  1806,  they  had  not  received  payment  of 
more  than  1/200,000  dollars  of  the  sum  demanded. 

The  wages  of  labour  in  New  Spain  are  2\  reak  de  plata  a  day, 
on  the  coast,,  and  2  reals  de  phta,  or  \  doUar,  on  the  table  land. 
The  average  price  of  maize  on  the  table  iand^  where  it  is  the 
principal  fooa  of  the  Pj^pl^i  is  estimated  by  Mr  Humboldt  at 
5  Evres  the  fanega.  The  fooega  is  somewliot  more  than  \\  bu- 
shel i  and  consequently  a  labourer,  on  the  table  land  of  Mexi- 
co, earns  about  I7  pecks  of  Indian  com  a  day.  The  ordinary 
price  paid  for  wheat  upon  the  farm,  in  New  Spain^  is  about  4 
or  5  oollars  the  carga^  or  toad,  which  weighs  160  kilograms; 
but  the  expense  of  carriage  raises  it,  in  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  to 
9  or  10  doSars;  the  extreme  prices  being  8  and  15.  The  ordi- 
nary price  of  150  kilograms  of  wheat  at  raris,  according  to  Mr 
Humooldt,  is  30  francs,  or  5i  dollars.  Wheat  is  therefore 
nearly  twice  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  at  Paris. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered,  that  wheat  is  not 
so  mach  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  in  New  Spain  as  it  is  in 
France.  According  to  Mr  Humboldt,  not  more  than  1,SOO,000 
persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  use  wheat  habitually  as  aA 
artick  of  subsistence.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  greater  propor- 
tion 
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tion  of  tAeat  eaters  ii>  Ae  city  of  Mexico  than  ia  any  otfier 
part  of  llie  kingdom  ;  but  one  half  qf  iu  population,  and  that 
the  poorer  part,  consists  of  Indians  and  of  mixed  casts. 

The  chapter  on  the  Mines,  which  follows  that  on  Agricaknre, 
mves  a  more  comprdiensive  view,  and  contains  more  minute  and 
circumstantial  details  concerning  the  mines,  than  any  work  that 
has  yet  been  published  on  the  subject.  Our  readers  wiH  not  ex- 
pect from  us  a  cornplete  analysis  of  this  part  of  Mr  Humboldt's 
book.  We  must  be  contented  with  extracting  some  of  the  re- 
suks ;  leaving  those  who  have  curiosity  to  acquire  information 
oh  this  important  siibject,  to  examine  the  original  work. 

it  will  sui-prise  the  generality  6f  our  readers,  to  be  told  that 
the  silver  mines  of  New  Spam,  the  most  productive  of  any  that 
have  been  ever  known,  are  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the 
mineral  thev  contain.  A  tpiintal,  or  i600  ounces  of  silver  ore, 
afTords,  at  a  medium,  not  more  than  3  or  4  ounces  of  pure  sil- 
ver. The  same  quantity  of  mhierd,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Ma- 
rienberg,  in  Saxony,  yields  from  10  to  15  ounces.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  richness  of  die  ore,  but  its  abundance,  and  the 
faciHtv  of  working  it,  which  render  the  mines  of  New  Spain  so 
much"  superior  to  tiiose  of  Europe. 

The  fact  of  the  small  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  la- 
bour of  the  mines,  is  not  less  contrary  to  the  commonly  received 
opinions  on  this  subject  Hie  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  infinitely 
riAer  than  those  of  Potosi  ever  were,  afforded,  from  1796  to 
1803,  near  forty  miflions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  or  very 
near  five  millions  of  dollars  annually ;  that  is,  somewhat  less  thaii 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  qncmtity  of  gold  and  silver  fi-om  New 
Spain  ;  yet  tliese  mines,  productive  as  thev  were,  did  not  em- 
vAoy  more  tluni  5000  workmen  of  every  (lescription.  The  la- 
bour of  the  mines  is  perfecdy  free  in  Mexico ;  and  no  ^eciea 
of  labour  is  so  well  paid.  A  miner  earns  from  25  to  50  frano; 
a  week;  that  is,  from  5  to  55  dollars ;  while  tlie  wages  of  the' 
common  labourer,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  not  more  than 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  tenateros,  or  persons  who  carry  the 
oVe  on  their  backs  from  the  place  where  it  b  dug  out  of  the 
mine,  to  the  place  where  it  is  collected  in  heqis,  receive  6  fraoes 
for  a  dny's  work  of  six  hours.  No.  slaves,  criminals,  or  forced 
labourers,  Jire  ever  employed  in  the  Mexican  mines. 

Mr  Humboldt,  who  is  well  acquahited  with  the  mines  of  Ger- 
man v,  points  out  many  defects  and  imperfections  in  thode  of 
Kew'  Spain.  One  of  tJie  most  obvious  is  the  clumsy,  imperfect, 
and  expensive  mode  of  clearing  tliem  from  water ;  in  conse- 
cfuencc  of  winch,  some  of  the  richest  mines  have  becai  overfloir- ' 
.  ed  and  abandoned.  •  Another  great  defect,  is  tlie  want  of  ar- 
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nnf^exneM  m  die  dtaponthm  df  die  gBlkries,  akA  nhftaiee  of  In^ 
Icral  cnranninieadoiM,  which  add  to  the  unccrtninty,  emd  in- 
crease prodigiotislj  the  expciiae  of  working  the  nniies.  No 
pkin  of  the  gaUenes  is  formed/  nid  >ik>  contrivances  used  for 
'itbrk%ing  laboi^ ,  and  facilitsting  the  transport  of  matorial«. 
When  new  works  arenndertaken,  they  are  often  be#an  without 
due  consideration,  and  ahrays  conducted  on  a  scale  too  large 
and  too  expensive. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  the  dhrer  obtained  from  Americi 
is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means  of  quicki»ilv€r.     The  k)96  of 
quicksilver  in  this  operation  is  immense.     The  quantity  con- 
cumed  in  New  Spain  alone  is  about  16,000  quintal  a  year  j  and 
in  the  whole  of  America,  about  25,000  quintals  are  annually 
expended,  the  cost  of  which,  in  tlie  colonies,  Mr  Humbokk 
estimates  at  6,200,000  livres.     The  greater  part  of  this  quickr 
silver  has  been  furnished  of  late  years  by  the  mine  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  the  residue  was  obtauied  from  Istria  in  Camioku 
In  1 802,  Almaden  alone  supplied  more  than  420,000  quintals. 
Hueiicavelica  in  Peru,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  afibrdcd 
for  some  years  more  than  10,000  quintals  of  quicksilver  a  year, 
does  not  yield  at  present  quite  4000.     Such  being  the  cas^  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  of  infinite  importance  to  America,  now 
"its  mines  are  to  be  provided  with  quicksilver,  if  the  supply  from 
jSpain  and  Germany  .ohauld  be  cut  offi     Humboldt  seems  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  there  are  mines  of  cinnabar  in  America  suffici- 
ent for  the  purpose.     He  enumerntes  several  in.  New  Spain 
and  New  Orenada,  as  well  as  in  Peru  ;  but,  till  they  are  worked 
ttr  examined  with  greater  care  than  they  have  been  hitlierto,  it 
h  impossible  to  judge  what  quantity  of  mercuiT  they  are  cap- 
jiUe  of  yieWing.     It  is  the  supply  of  mei-cury  that  determines 
the  proauctiteness  of  the  silver  mines ;  for  sach  is  the  abund- 
•anoe  of  theore,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  tftat  tlie  only  limit 
<o  the  quantity  of  silver  obtained  from  those  kingdoms,  is  the 
want  of  mercury  for  amalgamation.     I'he  sale  of  quicksihxr 
in  the  J^anish  colonics  has  been  hitherto  a  royal  monopolv ; 
and  tlie  distribution  of  it  among  the  miners  a  soiu^ce  of  indu- 
ence,  and  possibly  of  profit,  to  the  sei-vants  of  the  Crown.     GaJ- 
yez,  to  whom  America  is  indebted  for  the  system  of  free  trado^ 
reduced  the  price  of  quicksilver  from  82  to  4-1  dollars'thc  quin- 
tal, and  thereby  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  subsequent 
prosjK?rity  and  mcreasc  of  the  mines. 

After  concluding  his  account  of  the  mines  of  Now  Spain,  Mr 
Humboldt  gives  a  general  view  of  tlie  mineral  riches  of  tJie  o- 
thcr  provinces  of  America*  In  Peni,  silver  ore  exists  in  as  gi'ent 
iil;undancc  as  in  Mexico.    The  mines  of  Lauricocha  migiit  bd 
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made  as  prodoctire  as  thos^  of  Gnanaxuato.  But  the  art  of 
miniii^,  and  the  methods  of  separating  the  sflvcr  from  its  ore, 
sre  stffl  more  defective  in  Pern  than  they  are  in  New  Spmiu 
Potosi  is  Ae  principaf  mine  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayresu 
Chili  famines  a  smaU  qnantity  of  silver,  and  a  large  portion  of 
gold.     New  Grenada  and  Bi*azil  aflbrd  gold  onlj. 

The  foHowiflg  table  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  Spanish 
mines  is  cakolated  from  the  amount  of  the  royal  duties,  and  is 
jther^^re  €onsiderdl)ly  under  the  truth.  The  gold  is  valued 
Bt  145  V«V  doUars,  and  the  silver  at  9  V^  dollars  the  Spanish 
nark. 


Names  et  the  Prwinces. 


New  Spain..... 

Peru 

ChUi ^ 

Buenos  Ayres. 
►JNew  Grenada. 


Total 


Pure  GoW. 
SpaoiOi  Marks. 


40,600 


PareSiWer,    JValne  of  liotli 


Sptnifli  Marks. 


2,250,000 

513,000 

29,706 

414,000 

very  little 


3,206,700 


10  Dollars. 


22,170,749 
5,317,9«8 
1,737,380 
4,219,404 
2,624,760 


36,063,272 


To  this  sum  Mr  Humboldt  adds  above  three  millions  of  dc^ 
Iar((  for  contraband,  and  somewhat  less  than  four  and  a  half 
millions  for  the  gold  of  Brazil.  We  have  no  means  of  Judging 
how  far  he  is  correct  in  the  allowance  wliich  he  makes  K>r  con- 
traband. But  we  strongly  suspect,  that  his  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  from  BrazU  (taken  from  the  work  of  Correa  de 
Serra),  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Instead  <^  29,900  Spaiiisii 
marks  of  gold,  the  quantity  which  he  assigns  to  that  cobny, 
we  know,  from  undoubted  authority,  that,  sixteen  years  ago^ 
BrazU  did  not  furnish  20,000  marks  annuaUkr ;  and  that,  far 
many  years  preceding,  the  supply  from .  it  had  been  dimintsfa^ 
ing  every  year.  With  this  remark,  we  lay  before  our  readers 
yiiT  Humboldt's  table. 


Names  of  the  Provinces. 


Pure  Cold. 

Spani(h  Marks. 


New  Spain 

Peru 

Chili 

Buenos  Ayrcs. 
New  Grenada. 
Brazil 


Total 


7,000 

S,400 

12,212 

2,200 

20,505 

29,900 


75,217 


Pure  Silfer.    IValoe  of  bo^- 


Spanifh  Marks. 


2,338,220 

611,090 

29,700 

481,830 


3,^60,  810 


in  Dollari. 


23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 
4,360,000 


t3,500,00O 
According^ 
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According  U>  this  table,  the  quantity  of  f|oId.annuaHv  fbiv 
lushed  by  America,  is,  to  the  quaod^r  of  silver  anouaJly  fur^ 
nished  by  the  same,  as  1  to  46  $  and  the  total,  amount  of  both, 
in  English  mon^,  (valuing  the  dollar  at  48, 4id.),  is  9.,5I5,j625{. 

Mr  Humboldt  proceeds  next  to  inquire  what  has  bc^  the 
total  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  America 
since  tne  first  discovery  of  that  continent :  And,  after  a  long 
discussion  of  tlie  different  opinions  and  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, h^  concludes,  that,  from  H92  to  ISOS,  tlie  quantity  of  goM'  ' 
and  silver  extracted  from  the  American  mines  lias  been  equd 
in  value  to  5,706,700,000  dollars.  Of  this  immense  sum,  he  es» 
Jliraates  the  portion  brought  into  Europe,  including  the  booty 
made  by  tlie  conquerors  of  America,  at  5,4'45,000,000  ddllars, 
which  gives  an  average  of  174  millions  a  year.,  But  this  im- 
portation is  far  firom  having  been  constant  or  uniform,  though^ 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  always  progressive.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  it  at  diflerent  periods,  according  t9 
tbe  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  Mr  Humboldt.  ^ 

Annual  Inrportation  in  Dollars. 
250,000 
S,000,000 
11,000,000 
16,000,-000. 
22,500,000 
35,3QO,000 

The  first  period  was  that  of  exchange  with  the  natives,  <^r  of 
mere  rapine.  The  second  was  distinguished  by  the  conquest 
and  plunder  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  New  Grenada,  and  by  the 
cpenitig  of  the  first  mines.  The  third  began  with  the  disco^ 
very  of  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi ;  and  iti  the  course  of  it  the 
oDi^nest  of  Chili  was  completed,  and  various  mines  opened  in 
New  Spain.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  rise  of 
priftes,  in  consequence  of  the  discm'ery  of  America,  took  place 
throughout  Europe;  and  it  is  wortli  remarking,  tliat  this  rffect 
<jf  the  great  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  from  America,  was 
fek  in  the  little  island  of  Majorca  about  the  same  time  tbv  it 
wa.s  experienced  in  England,  tnat  is,  about  1575.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  period,  the  mines  of  Potosi  began  to  bf^ 
exlmustcd  ;  but  tliose  ot  Lauricocha  were  discovered,  and  the 
produce  of  New  Spain  rose  firom  two  millions  to  fivo  millionlt 
of  dollars  nnnually:  UTie  fifth  period  begins  with  the  discoveiy 
of  gold  in  Brazil :  And  the  sixth  is  distinguished  by  the  prodi-* 
gious  increase  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  while  those  of  every 
other  part  of  America,  except  Brazil,  have  also  been  improving.  * 
The  average  of  the  last  period  would  have  been  much  higher, 
if  Mr  Hntnboldt,  instead  of  taking  the  middle  of  the  century, 

1  had 


Period&. 

1. 

From  1492  to  1500 

a. 

—  1500  t6  1545 

3. 

—  1545  to  1600 

4. 

—  1600  to  1700 

5. 

—  1700  to  1750 

6. 

—  1750  to  1803 

had  cliosen  fby  its  commeneetttent  the  year  177^,  wten  the  great 
increase  first  took  pkce  in  the  mines  of  N^w  Spdn.     Of  dwi, 
.wc  may  be  convinced  by  the  mere  inspectioi^  of  his  own  tables;* 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  average  of  the  annual  produee 
of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  from  1750  to  1799,  was  16,566,909 
dollars ;  while  the  average  produce  of  the  rtame,  fr&m  177l  to 
1803,  was  19,688,940.     Mr  Humboldt  starts  the  q^uestJon,  f 
whetlier,  in  consequence  of  the  great  introduction  ot  the  pre* 
ciQUs  metals  into  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years,  there  ha» 
been  any  fall  in  their  value  ?    and  decides  it  m  the  negative. 
We  confess,  we  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion.     The  rise  of 
price  in  articles  of  the  first  necesi^ity,  which  we  believe  is  gene- 
ral throughout  Europe,  seems  to  us  to  argue  a  general  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of*  the  precious  metals,  similar  to  ^hat  took 
■place  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centun',  and,  as  we  ap- 
prehend,   arising  from  the   same  cause.     This  depreciation, 
jiowever,  if  it  exists,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  pecunar  depre^ 
ciation  of  this  country,  arising  from  the  local  excess  of  a  paper 
cunxjncy,  liot  convertible  into  specie,  nor  exchangeable  at  iti 
true  value. 

In  his  fifth  book,  Mr  Humboldt  treats  of  the  Manufacturat 
and  Commerce  of  New  Spain. 

Spain  has  been  less  rigorous  than  other  states  of  modem  Eu* 
rope  in  the  prohibition  of  manufacturing  industry  ir^  her  colo- 
nies.   The  great  extent  and  populousness  of  her  foreign  pos- 
sessions, the  remoteness  of  her  principal  settlements  from  tl\e 
coast,  the  difficulty  of  transporting*  bulky  commodities  in  the 
interior  of  Americti,  the  want  of  industry  and  ccHa[imercial  en- 
terprise ip  her  subjects  at  home,  the  exclusive  attention  of  her 
government  to  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals,  and  its 
indift'erence  and  ignorant  contempt  for  otl^er  sources  of  opu- 
lence, have  all  contributed  to  produce  this  difference  In  her  co- 
lonial policy.     It  may  be  thought,  that  as  she  was   the  onljr 
IioweiC  in  Europe  which  derived  a  direct  revenue  from  her  co- 
onies,  that  consideration  determined   her  to  relax  from  th» 
osual  strictness  of  colonial  discipline.     For  it  seems  but  Mtf 
that  where  a  colony  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, it§  commerce  and  internal  industry  should  at  least  be  free. 
But  no  such  views  of  justice  or  liberul  policy  actuated  the  Court 
of  Madrid  in  this  instance.     In  all  that  related  to  the  com- 
pierce  or  navigation  of  her  foreign  possessions,  Spain  was  e- 
qiuilly  jealous  with  other  nations:    and  though  her  laws  recog- 
piseil  the  existence  of  many  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  her  colonies,  her  govenniient  waii  ever  ready  to  sacrifk^ 
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those  to  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  mother  country. 
About  sixty  years  ago,  an  extensive  plan  for  the  establislinient 
of  European  manufactures  at  Quito  was  proposed  to  the  Spa- 
nish ministry,  and  undertaken  with  their  consent  and  apparent 
cmprobation,  but  was  defeated  by  secret  instructions  given  to 
their  agents  in  America ;  and  very  lately  a  flourishing  manu- 
fiicture  of  Indian  chintz^  in  Mexico,  was  prohibited  by  an.  or- 
der from  Madrid,  lest  it  ^ould  interfere  with  the  cotton  ma- 
nufactures of  the  peninsula. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  New  Spain  are  woollens,  cottons, 
jjold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  leather,  soap  and  earthenware ;  but 
the  total  value  of  the  goods  which  tney  produced,  when  Mr 
}  [umboldt  was  in  the  country,  did  not  exceed  seven  or  eight 
luillions  of  dollars  anmiaHy.  Some  manufactures  of  silk  have 
been  introduced  since  that  time ;  and  in  general  all  the  mann- 
&ct(ires,  the  finer  sorts  especially,  have  nicrcased  considerably 
in  consequence  of  the  v^Tir  with  Englmid  imd  interrupticn  of 
foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder  are  royal  inanu- 
ikctures  and  monopolies;  and  the  former  brings  m  to  the  crowir 
a  clear  revenue  of  four  millions  of  doHars  annually.  Tlie  Mex- 
ican tradesmen  are  remarkably  skilful  in  works  of  plate  and 
jewellery ;  and,  like  some  of  the  Eastern  luitions,  they  have  a 
singular  turn  for  imitation.  Very  good  carriages  are  made  at 
Mexico,/  thoiigh  the  best  coaclies  come  from  England. 

Tlicre  arc  carrLnge  roads  from  Mexico  to  most  of  the  prin* 
cipal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  transport  of  commodities 
is  chiefly  cftectcd,  as  in  the  mother  country,  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  The  new  road  from  Perote  to  Vera  Crux  is  compared 
by  Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenisj  and 
appears  from  his  description  to  be  equally  solid,  useful  and 
magnificent. 

Ill  time  of  war,  the  indigo  of  Goatcmala,  the  cacao  of  Guay- 
aquil, and  even  the  copper  of  Chili,  puss  through  New  Spain 
in  tlicir  way  to  Europe.  But  during  peace,  there  is  little  com- 
mercial intercourse  between .  the  coohts  of  Mexico  arid  Goatp- 
mala  and  those  of  South  America,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
and  uncertainty  of  die  navigation  to  the  southward.  From  A- 
capulco  to  Lima,  tlie  passage  is  sometimes  longer  than  from 
Lima  to  Cadiz.  Jfexico  and  Peru,  though  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, are  therefore  incapable  of  maintaining  any  considerable 
commerce  with  each  other.  'ITie  chief  trade  of  Acapulco  con- 
tinues still  to  be  its  commerce  with  Manilla.  Hie  Manilla  ship 
arrives  once  a  year  at  Acapulco,  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  goods 
vmlued  at  V2  or  ltJOO,000  dollars,  and  carrit^s  back  silver  in  ex- 
change, with  a  very  small  quantity  of  American  produce,  and 
iomc  European  goods, 

vox*,  XJX.  MO.  *i7.  N  T  h< 
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The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the  mother  country  u 
carried  on  almost  entirely  through  Vera  Cruz.  In  time  of 
peace,  Mr  HumboUt  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  exports^ 
m  that  commercey  at  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
aiinual  value  of  i&e  imports  at  fifteen  milliona^  The  foOowing 
ih  his  statement  of  the  chief  particulars* 

sxpoKTS.  DoUars* 

6old  and  silvery  in  coin,,  bullion  and  plate...**......  17,000,000 

Cochineal ..•• 2,400,000 

ouirar  ....•.•»..... ....•.••.»*i.»..«..»»«..r«..»....»».......^.     x,9ui/,vmv 

Jr  lour...  ....•«....#.  ...••••....«••..»«...•..•..*..%.:•.....»...        9Uvf,\AjvF 

fndigo,,  being  the  produce  of  New  l^ain.......^ 280,000 

Salt  meat  and  other  provisions.. .«..^.. ..^•»*...       100,000 

Tanned  hides*.--;^ 80,000 

Sarsaparilhu...^-1 .; 90,000 

Vanilk .............,.......^...........         60,000 

.Talap... ••«• • « '      60,000 

Soap......*^.**.... .••••»....«..•..«.•...»..•...•.•. .«....••.•  50,000 

I^o^ood..........* 40,00a 


21,790,000* 

^  TBUPO&TS. 

Bale  goodS)  including  woollens,  cottcms,  linens  &  silks  9,200,000 

Paper l,000,00a 

Brandy  .^•«.*.. 1,000,000 

Cacao ^.....^ ....•..•.  1,000,000 

Quickdker,..^ • .^.^^     650^00 

Iron«  manu&ctured  and  unmanufisu^tured...... ...»     600^000 

Steel 200,000 

Wine ..'. 700,000 

Bees  wax. .*...,. 300,000 

14,600,000 
This  statement^  however,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  ap- 
pDOximation  by  Mr  Humboldt,  founded  on  the  average  of  se- 
veral years  of  peace» — and,  therefore,  more  raplicable  to  the  pe* 
ru>d  antecedent  to  1796,  when  the  war  with  fijigland  broke  <mtt 
than  to  dbe  prestnl  titties*  Whoever  wish  fiir  more  exact  de- 
tail muK  look  10  hia  work*  p.  699-708,  where  they  will  find 
the  accounts  of  the  Cfnwmrce  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1802  and  1805, 
psUished  by  the  OmsuladQ  of  that  place.  It  is  necessary  fiirther 
to  ohierve,  that  Mr  Humboldt  does  not  mdude,  in  this  esthnate, 
thd  eoQtni^)eiid  trade  aa  the  coast  of  New  Spaing  and  that  he 
ha«  abe  omiwd  the  kdigo  of  OoateBaahi»  and  cacao  of  Gua^r- 

aquil. 
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iquil,  thou^  exported  at  Vera  Cniz^  because  these  articles  are 
not  the  produce  of  that  kinmlom.  -  ; 

The  beneficial  etkcts  of  me  system  of  free  trade,  to  which  we 
hare  ao  fremlently  attuded,  *  have  been  experienced  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Mexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanish  American- 
Cuba,  periiaps,  excepted.  This  will  appear  evident,  from  a  com-* 
parison  of  tne  export  of  produce  from  New  iSpain  at  different 
periods.  The  last  flota,  under  the  old  system,  sailed  from  Vera 
Cruz  in  1778,  and  exported  the  produce  of  the  Dollars. 

four  preceding  years,  which  amounted  in  value  to    .   2,470,021? 
The  exports  of  produce  in  1787-90,  the  four  first 
years  after  the  new  system  was  completely  esta- 
ulishedi  were  valued  at...w •••.•• :./••...      Il,39iy66i 

jDifi&rence  of  the  four  year8...«...w • •        8,924,6^2 


rf    •  .  fc     V       t 


17.^ ,     f        J        }„  0802 ..V...         •9,1«8,212. 

Export  of  produce  in  ^  ,g^^ ^ s.-l^JfiSS. 

The  export  of  1802  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fair  sabject  trf  compa- 
rison, as  tMat  was  the  first  year  of  peace  after  the  termination  of 
a  long  war,  in  which  the  direct  commerce  with  the  mother  coun- 
try had  be^  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  But  the  same  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  1 803,  the  export  of  which  was  more^ 
than  double  that  oi  tour  years  under  the  old  system,  and  nearly, 
equal  to  the  exports  of  two  years  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  free  trade. 

After  considering  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  in  all  it9 
branchesy  contraband  included,  Mr  Humboldt  gives  the  fbl^ 
lowing  estimate  of  its  total  amount 

• .  Dollars.    . 

Animal  importation  of  foreigQgoods.....*^.....^.      20,000,000 
—  exportation  of  pro£ee..*« s 6,000,000^ 

Balance  to  be  discharged  in  money...... 14,000,01)0^ 

Annual  produce  of  the  mines «...<».  J.... «...     2S,000,QO€^  • 

Export  of  money  on  account  of  the 

crownt  and  of  private  individuals 

residing  in    Spain S,000,000^ 

Export  to  discharge  the  balance  of . 

trBde...««..^...4.«..4 Ti#/XK),O0a  ' 

Money  added  to  the  circulation  of     - 

the  oolony 4.1^... f,OO0;00O  * 

.    •      ^ — 2.^ —    23,oo6,oa(t  . 

.     N..2^     ,^  ■  ^'  ■  ■   '  '^^  Ave  ' 

*  Ho,  IB.  An.  12.  and  No.  91.  Art.  4.  " 


• 
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Wc  shall  conclude  our  •xtracts  from  this  part  ctf  Mt  Hum- 
boldt's book  with  the  following  summary  of  the  commerce  and 
population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  taking  the  former 
without  akeration  from  hb  work,  but  making  such  changes  in 
the  latter  as  appear  to  us  advisable. 


Colanics.  \         Population, 


] 


Cuba  • 
Porto  Rico 

New  Spam 
GottcmaU 

N.Grenada 

Caracas . 

Peru    .  • 

Chili   .  . 

Bu.  Ayres 


Total 


inl804«l 
inl79^t3 


4S2,000 
136,000 

7,800,000  in  1808 


1,800,000 
900,000 

1,44,5,000 
720i)00 
972,000 


Imports. 

Dollars. 


Produce, 
D^lbrs. 


Exports. 


Specie 
Dollars. 


in  1808  • 
in  1808* 


11,000,000  9,000,000 

22,000,00a  9,000,00022,500,000 


inlS^U"'"^^ 


5,700,000  2,000,0001  3,000,000 
5,500,000i  4,000,000 


inlSOif 


14,205,000 


Total  cxporu 
imports 


4,000,000 


3,500,000*  2,000,000 


59,200,000.30,000,' 


8,000,000 
5,000,000 


,00Qp 


8,500,000 


68,500^000 
59,200,000 


Remitted  to  Europe  in  revenue  to  the  crown,  or  in 
rents  to  individuals 9,300,000 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  effective  demand  of  Spanish 
America  for  foreign  merchandize  exceeiLi  15  millions  Sterling  an- 
nually 5  and  that  of  New  Spain  and  Goatemala  alone  falls  little 
short  of  seven  millions.  The  progress  of  domestic  raanufactOres 
Jn  those  countries,  so  far  from  having  a  tendency  to  lessen  thia 
demand,  will  increase  it  by  enriching  the  people,  and  enabling 
them  to  consume  foreign  luxuries  to  a  greater  amount.  When 
eoarse  manuiacturcs  from  abroad  are  no  longer  wanted  in  a 
country*  l>ecause  the  growing  industry  of  its  inhabitants  sup- 
plies it  with  such  articTes,  the  finer  sorts  and  more  costly  com- 
modities become  the  objects  of  request.  It  is  not  the  want  of 
desire  to  enjoy,  but  the  want  of  ability  to  acquire,  ►that  limits 
tlu*  consumption  of  nations.  The  richer  our  customers  become^ 
th.e  gi*eater  wiU  be  their  demand  for  onr  merchandize,  it  is 
their  p.nerty  and  &lt>th,  not  their  opuleuco  and  industry,  that 
wc  oiiglit  to  deprecate. 

In 

HI  II.  ■  ■ 

•  From  Humboldt.  f   From  Le  Dru. 

X  From  the  Viagero  Universal  and  Alvear  y  Ponce. 

II-  No.  31.  p.  75.  f  From  A»ara  aad  Alvear  y  Pocce. 
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In  his  sixth  and  l^t  book,  Mr  Humboldt  treats  of  the  reve- 
nue and  miStary  defence  of  New  Spain.  On  these  subjects  v^ 
must  be  extremely  concise. 

The  fcdlowing  tables,  selected  from  a  vast  numl^er  of  others^ 
wiU  show  the  progress  of  the  revenues  of  New  i^ain,  their  pre- 
sent amount,  and  their  general  application. 

Dollars. 

(1.)  ri7l2 3,068,400 

I  1763 5,705,876 

Cross  revenue  of  New  Spain  in^  1780 15,010,97* 

1783 19,605,574. 

1802 20,200,000 

Gross  revenue,  accordmg  to  the  estimate  of  Mr 

Humboldt  in  1804 20,000,000 

Expense  of  internal  government 10,500,000 

Remittances  to  the  otliei*  colonies,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 

their  interned  government 3,500,000 

Clear  revenue  remitted  to  Madrid*. •       6,000,000 

20,000,000 

The  colonies,  to  which  regular  remittances  are  sent  from  New 
Spain,  are  CuImi,  Porto  Rico,  Florida  and  Manilla.  The  go- 
vernment of  Cuba  has,  besides,  two  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
revenue  of  the  island;  and  that  of  Manilla  1,700,000.  The  sub- 
jects of  Spain  in  the  Pliilippine  islands  are  reckoned  at  1 ,900,000. 
The  appointments  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  are  inconsi- 
derable, being  only  60,000  dollars,  or  little  more  than  lf^,000/. 
Avear.  But  his  indirect  means  of  amassing  wealth  are  immense. 
There  are  viceroys,  who,  after  a  few  years  residence  in  Mexico, 
have  retired  with  a  fortune,  which  tney  had  acquired  tliere,  of 
eight  millions  of  livres,  or  above  320,000^  When  we  considef 
the  fraud,  hiji^stice  and  extortion,  with  which  such  fortunes 
must  have  been  accumulated,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  detes- 
tation in  which  the  name  of  Viceroy  is  held  throughout  Ame- 
rica. 

The  follo%ving  is  Mr  Humboldt^s  estimate  of  the  clear  revenue 
which  the  court  of  Madrid  derives  from  its  American  possessions. 

Dollars. 

From  New  Spain 6,000,000 

Peru 1,000,000 


-  Buenos  Ayres 700,000 

..  New  Grenada 500,000 


8,200,000 
N  3  Tl:f^ 
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The  receipts  of  Goatemnlay  Caracasy  and  Chili,  are  consumed 
,^ithin  titfi  country.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Manilla,  require 
aauual  ron)ittance8  from  Mexico.  The  population  of  Ae  Ca- 
^arj^  iJamlb  i^  reckoned  at  180,000  persons,  and  their  rerenuc 
^t  '^40,000  dollars  |  but  the  expense  of  their  government  is  sucb» 
^at  \hioy  require  an.aunual  remittance  from  S^ain. 

The  military  establisbment  of  New  Spain  "was  composed,  in 
ISO^,  of  10,000  trcfops  of  the  line,  and  22,000  militia, — ^about 
one  half  of  both  cf  assisting  of  cavalry.  The  light  cavalry  are  re- 
presented as  good. 


Art.  Vni.    Experirmnts  to  ascertain  the  State  in  which  Spirit 
exists  in  Fermtnted  Liquors ;  with  a  Tables  exfiiiiting  the  rr- 
lativc  Proportion  (^  pure  jilco/wl  contained  in  several  kinds  of 
WtTiCy  and  some  other  Lihiinrs.     By  William  Thomas  Brande, 
Esq.  F.  R.  $.    (From  Phil.  Trans,  for  181  i,  Part  IL) 

An  Account  of  a  Vegetable  Wax  from  BrazfL    By  the  sam*. 
(From  the  same  Work.) 

Cl?^*  hovte  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  the  cxperi- 
^  ^  ments  of  this  gentleman,  by  whose  assistance  Mr  Home 
uml  other  inquirers  have  often  grei^  benefited,  in  conducting 
their  experimental  investigations.  The  two  papers  which  he  has 
omtribnled  Jbo  the  present  volume  of  the  Transactions,  are  not 
of,Any  veiy  superior  importance^  but  thej'  deserve  some  atten- 
tion,— tlie  onp^  as  throwing  doubts  upon  a  subject  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  thtts  leadmg  to  further  discussions — the  other, 
BS(  describing  a  new,  or  hitherto  unnoticed  substance. 

The  received  opinion,  that  alcohol,  though  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling winas,  does  not  exist  already  formed  m  the  wine,  but  is  a ' 
product  of  the  distilladon,  arising  irom  a  new  combination  of 
the  carbon  an«i  liydrogen  existing  in  the  vinous  tiuid,  engaged 
pur  author's  attention  in  the  first  of  these  papers.     He  conceives 
that  he  has  overthrown  this  doctrine,  and  established  the  opj^o*  " 
site  one  f  and  as  we  think  him  a  good  deal  more  confident  than 
his  exp^iments  ;^^rant — or  at  least  that,  if  he  has  overthrown  ^ 
the  PCOQ&  of  the  eld  doctrine,  he  has  failed  in  offering  suflficieht 
evidence  of  hia.owQr-ipe  muat  attend  somewhat  minutely  tohi^  ! 
deductions. 

'  The  exptrim^ts.  of  Fabroni,  npon  which  chiefly  the  receiv- 
ed <yinion  rested,  consisted  of  processes  by  which  alcohol  was 
j^etectcd  when  mixed  with  wine,  but  which  failed  to  separate  any 
Vloobp]  ifom^th^  wine  itself.    In  the  outset,  we  may  Tenrark, . 


^  ■«* 
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that  unless  his  experiments  were  confined  to  a  very  smsO  nura^ 
ber  of  wines,  they  are  inconsistent  with  themsdves ;  for,  as  most 
wines  have  a  mixture  of  splits  added  in  the  making,  and  as 
Fabroni  said  he  could  detect  alcohol  in  so  small  a  prc^rtion  as 
one  hundredth  when  it  had.  been  added^  therfrajiefeiy  few  wincif 
mdeed,  in  which,  by  hid  own  ptinciple,  k  sIkmiU  not  have  been 
discoverable.  But  Mr  Brando  gives  a  more  general  and  satis- 
factory refutation,  by  repeating  his  processes.  They  consisted 
in  adoing  dry  subcarbonate  of  potash  to  the  vinous  /luids,  so  as 
to  saturate  them.  Our  author  distilled  a  pint  of  port  wine,  and 
obtained  eight  ounces  of  spirituoi^  fluid  in  the  recei\'er.  Tliis, 
being  mixed  with  the  subcarbonate,  gave  about  three  fluid  ounces 
of  spirit.  The  same  process  being  repeated,  except  the  mix- 
ture of  subcarbonate,  the  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  mixed  with 
that  in  the  retort,  and  no  addition  of  subcaibonate  was  found 
to  efiect  any  separation  of  akohoL  Now,  by  Fahroni^s  test^ 
as  applied  to  the  liquor  in  the  receiver,  there  was  alcohol  here^ 
au^  thirty  times  more  in  Quantity  than  was  necessaiy  to  be  de* 
tectcd, — and  yet  it  escapee ;  so  that  it  may  sa£ety  be  iuierredy 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  some  ialse  appearances.  Mr  Braiide 
made  many  other  trials,  with  similar  results.  When  wme  vfai 
saturated  with  subcarbonate,  a  sq>aration  took  place  in  the  ves* 
•el, — the  lower  part  being  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  sul>* 
carbonate,  and  the  upper  part  with  a  ffeladnous  substance^ 
*  whidi  appeared  to  contain  the  alcohol  of  the  wine,  with  the 
principal  part  of  the  extract  tan  and  colouring  matter,  tome 
of  the  subcarbonate,  and  a  pottion  of  water. '  The  same  ex- 
periment being  repeated  with  wine,  to  which  one  seventh  part  of 
Its  weiffht  of  alcohol  was  added,  no  separation  of  spirit  took 

ece,  Deyond  that  in  the  former  trtaL     One  third  of  alcohol 
ng  adaed  to  wine,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  a  stratum 
of  impure  spirit  was  separated,  and  floated  on  the  top;  but»^ 
when  three  fifihs  were  added,  a  quantity  of  spirit  readiiv  sepa* 
rated  on  the  admixture  of  subcarbonate,  andnoated  on  th^top  $ 
whUe  the  gdatinous  matter  went  below^  and  the  bottom  of  tne 
vessel  contained  solution  of  subcaifaonats*     From  wine,  how- 
ever, in  its  ordinary  state,  or  evea  with  a  consklerabte  adihix- 
tore  of  alcohol,  thb  process,  and  ali^he  odiers  which  our  iiu- 
thor  could  devise,  wholly  failed  of  separating  Che  spirituous  part. ' 
He  used  carbonate  of  lune  in  order  to  take  away  tlie  acid ;  byt 
atin  the  alcohol  adhered  strongly  to  the  residuum.  •  He  tried 
limewater,  which  is  commonly  said  to  separate  the  colouring' 
matter,  as  well  as  the  acid ;  but  he  could  not' efiect  such  a  sepa- 
ration.   Distillation,  tlKiefore,  was  the  only  method ;  and,  un^  * 
l^tftuuatclyi  the  ut^e  of  it  caimot  decide  the  question «   for  tha 

fit  f  vagr 
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very  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  this  process  does  not  form,  as 
well  as  show,  the  b-pirituous  fluid. 

In  order  to  decide  this — and  it  is  the  only  direct  argument 
which  he  advances— our  author  observes,  that  if  the  alcohol  be 
produced  by  the  process,  and  not  merely  drawn  out  by  it ;  or,  to 
use  bis  o^n  expression,  if  alcohol  hesL  product^  and  not  an  eductj 
we  may  expect  different  proportions  of  it  to  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling, in  different  temperatures.  Accordingly,  he  raised  the 
boiling  point  of  eight  ounces  of  wine  to  200**  of  Fahrenheit 
from  190^,  by  mixing  it  with  muriate  of  lime,  and  distiOed  off 
four  ounces  of  fluid.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  fluid  was 
0.96316.  The  experiment  being  repeated  without  any  admix- 
ture of  muriate,  and  coiuequcntlv  at  a  temperature  oi  ten  de- 
grees lower,  the  same  quantity  oi  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  tak- 
en, and  found  to  have  nearly  the  same  strength,  its  niecific  gra- 
vity being  0,96311.  The  process  being  repeated  m  a  water 
bath,the  specific  gravity  of  the  liouor  in  the  recdv^was  0.96320  ; 
and  the  distillation  being  carried  on  at  a  temperature  of  only 
180°,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  it  for  four  or  five  hours  daily 
during  five  dap,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  liquor 
in  the  receiver ;  but  its  specific  gravity  was  0.96314.  Tlie  qua- 
lity of  the  liquor,  then,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  ail  affected  by 
the  heat  appned  in  obtaining  it.  Thus  far  we  admit  his  infer- 
ence to  be  correct.  But  the  argument  founded  upon  it  is  by  no 
means  decisive  of  the  cjuestion  :  For,  to  pass  over  other  consi- 
derations, these  experiments,  strictly  speaking,  only  show  that 
a  difference  of  twenty  degrees  makes  no  difference  in  the  pro- 
cess, whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  alcohol  is  obtained  m>m 
wine  in  distillation.  Thus,  if  wc  adopt  the  common  opinion, 
which  Mr  Brande  is  combating,  these  experiments  only  prove, 
that  a  heat  of  1 80**  of  Fahrenheit  is  sufficient,  thougn  much 
more  slowly,  to  effect  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  from 
which  alcohol  results  in  the  decomposition  of  wine.  A  proba- 
bility may  arise  from  this  circumstance,  and,  added  to  others, 
it  might  help  to  determine  our  opinion.  But  it  is  not  in  science, 
as  in  matters  of  a  practical  nature,  where  some  decision  must 
be  formed  }  and,  in  default  of  the  best  evidence,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  proofs  of  an  inferior  description,  and  sometimes  must 
even  act  on  conjecture  and  presumptions.  In  science,  notliing 
is  decided  but  on  tlie  highest  species  of  proof  which  the  kinds 
of  inquiry  severaUy  allow ;  and,  where  those  are  wanting,  it 
is  fit,  not  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  worse  evidence,  but 
that  we  should  ref^t  satisfied  with  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
and  abstain  from  drawing  any  new  conclusions,  until  the  proper 
:ncans  of  demonstration  snail  be  aflforded  us.     If  this  golden  rute 
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hod  always  been  attended  to,  what  worlds  of  unprofitable  con-* 
troversy  and  useless  theories,  or  rather  vague  hyiiothescs,  preju* 
dicial  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  fruitful  ui  errors,  would 
have  been  avoided ! 

Mr  Brande  endeavoured  to  separate  the  alcohol  from  thewintt 
by  freezing ;  but  this  only  forms  the  wine  into  a  spungy  mass, 
witliout  separating  any  spirit.  He  also  froze  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  water  with  the  residuum  of  wine  which  had  been  eva- 
porated ;  but  it  formed  a  cake  as  before.  Where  the  tempera- 
ture  is  slowly  reduced,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  operated  on, 
li  portion  of  the  watery  part  freezes  before  the  rest,  and  thut 
leaves  that  residue  considerably  stronger.  But  nothing  like  a 
tq)aration  of  alcohol  can  be  obtained  in  diis  manner ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  freezing  of  the  water  leaves  the  question,  of  the 
existence  of  alcohol  in  the  vinous  residue,  precisely  where  it 
found  it. 

Such  being  the  whole  amount  of  our  author's  experiments  and 
reasonings  in  the  first  section,  it  is  somewhat  unexpectedly  that 
we  find  him  begin  his  second  section  with  thW?  words — *  Hav- 

*  ing  ascertained  that  alcohol  exists  in  wine  ready  formed,  and 

*  that  it  is  not  produced  during  distillation,  I  employed  that 

*  process  to  discover  the  relative  proportion  of  alcohol  combin<« 

*  ed  in  different  wines. '  Now,  it  is  quite  manifest,  that,  so  far 
from  having  asceitained  any  such  thing — which  would  in  truth 
have  been  deciding  the  whole  question — Mr  Brande  has  ascer- 
tained something,  not  unimportant  indeed,  but  perfectly  di&r- 
ent,  and  which  leaves  the  question  unresolved.  He  h.is  only  as- 
certained, that  part  of  Fabronl's  ex})eriments  are  erroneous,  and 
that  his  inference,  of  consequence,  is  £iIlacious; — in  other 
words,  that  the  common  opinion  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  and 
the  question  still  unsettled,  which  had  been  conceived  to  be  deter- 
mined the  otlier  way.  So  that,  instead  of  saying,  Uiere  is  proof 
of  alcohol  being  a  product  of  distillation,  we  must  now  say,  there 
is  no  such  proof;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Brande  ba^ 
not  shown  that  it  is  an  educt.  It  may  still  be  eiUicr  the  one  oc 
the  other,  for  any  thing  we  kuow.  Keally  this  hastiness  in  jump- 
ing at  a  conclusion,  by  the  commcm  process  of  begging  tno 
question,  is  somewhat  unpleasant.  It  looks  as  if  the  inquu'y  i^ 
this  paper  had  been  undertaken,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  in- 
vestigate a  speculative  point,  as  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  compa^ 
rative  table  of  the  strength  of  wines,  in  the  way  of  making 
v^hich,  there  stood  a  difficulty  which  muat  be  quickly  dispose^ 
of. — We  now  come  to  the  Table,  wliich  is  certainly  cmuoust 
though  its  value  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  equivocal  na- 
ture of  tlie  grounds  it  rests  en. 

His 
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His  modd  of  estimating  tiie  proportion  of  alcohol  in  any  giv- 
en winn;  was  diis.  He  distilled  tiie  wine  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
I'ecdred  the  product  in  a  capacious  receiver,  well  luted,  and  kept 
cool.  The  heat  was  se  managed  towards  the  end  of  the  operas 
tion,  as  to  prevent  the  residuum  from  burning,  even  when  al- 
most the  whole  fluid  part  was  drawn  off.  To  Uie  fluid  in  the  re- 
amer, B  smaR  quantity  cf  water  was  added,  so  as  to  make  it  up 
to  the  original  bulk  of  the  wine ;  and,  the  whole  being  wm 
mixed  together  by  agitation,  Its  specific  gravity  was  ascertained^ 
by  weighmg  it  in  a  vessel  containing  one  thousand  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water ;  then  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  it  was  calculated 
by  the  excellent  tables  of  Mr  Gilpin  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  *  Tlie  results  are  exhibited  in 
a  table,  of  which  one  column  gWes  the  names  of  the  liquor, — 
another  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  the  receiver,  alter  the 
small  addition  of  water,  in  decimals,  the  specific  gravity  of  dis- 
tilled water  being  unity, — and  the  third  column  gives  the  pro-; 
portion  of  alcohol  in  the  same  fluid  thus  mixed,  by  measure,  in 
parts  of  a  hundred;  which  proportion  our  author  considers  as  tfa« 
proportion  also  of  ^cc>hol  in  the  wine,  or  other  liquor,  before  dia« 
tillation.  In  this  way,  we  find  the  proportion  of  alcobcJ  contained 
in  fifty  difierent  kinds  of  foreign  and  nome  made  wine,  as  well  aa 
of  seven  other  li^piors,  ale,  cider,  brandy,  8cc  Referring  our  read- 
ers to  the  table  itself  for  more  fuO  information,  we  shauonly  here 
remark  some  of  the  most  striking  results.  The  liquor  contain* 
ing  most  alcohol  is,  according  to  this  table,  rum  ;  it  contains 
53.68  per  cenu — brandy  58.S9.  The  wine  which  comes  nearest 
to  these  spirits  is  Marsala,  a  Sicilian  wine,  if  we  mistake  not  $ 
it  contains  25.87.  Port  wine  does  not  follow  at  a  ^eat  distance  i 
it  contains  from  ^1.40  to  25.83.  The  strongest  Madeira  con- 
tains 24.4^  Claret  runs  from  12.91  to  16.52.  The  weaken 
wines  are  Tokay,  9.88;  and  some  kinds  of  Hodc,  8.88,  whidi 
is  also  the  proportion  contained  in  ale.  Some  made  wines  are 
among  the  highest.  Thus,  Raisin  wine  contains  25.77,  and 
Currant  wine  20.55.  The  diflerence  in  strength  between  some 
wines  of  the  same  kind  is  singular.  Marsala  varies  firom  17.26 
to  25.87  $  and  Hock  from  8.88  to  U.37.  The  small  propor- 
tion whidi  the  spirits  added  after  the  wine  is  made»  bears  to  that 

quantity 

^  In  mentioning  diete  names,  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  lovers 
#f  natural  knowledge^  to  lament  the  death  of  the  former  excellent 
and  deserving  person ;  and  to  regret,  that  the  name  of  the  latter  has 
•f  late  years  so  seldom  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal. 
Socitty,  which  used  to  be  so  emincady  iodohted  to  his  contrtbatioos. 
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quantitj  inherent  in  the  wine  itself,  also  deserves  notice,  llie 
weakest  Port  wine  in  the  table  contains  2lA0f  and  the  next  to 
that,  !^2.30 ;  yet  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  former  is  the 
analysis  of  the  Port  wine  mentioned  in  the  introductory  part  of 
the  paper,  as  having  been  obtained  throng  Dr  Baiuie  (who 
verv  naturally,  as  we  shall  presently  observe,  took  an  interest 
in  {his  inquiry)  *  sent  from  Portuf^,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  long  it  would  remain  sound,  without  any  addition 
whatever  of  spirit  having  been  made  to  it. '  Yet  we  find  that 
this  wine,  notwithstanding  its  being  made  without  any  mixture 
of  brandy,  contains  not  one  per  cent,  lets  alcohol,  or  about  two 
percent,  less  brandy,  than  another  wine  of  the  same  class,  made 
in  the  ordinary  way.  This  would  appear  to  follow  very  clearly, 
and  would  not  be  very  easily  accounted  for,  were  it  not  proba- 
ble that  a  considerable  part  of  the  braudy  added  to  wme  by 
the  peasants  who  make  it,  long  before  it  reaches  tlie  hands  of 
the  merchant  at  Oporto,  waa  added  also  to  tlic  wine  in  ques« 
tion. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  this  table  somewhat  starth'ng,  and 
m'hicb  must  have  already  suggested  reflexions  to  the  reader, 
port  wine  and  raisin  wine,  ancl  some  othe|^,  appear  to  contain 
about  half  their  bulk  of  pure  brandy;  and  a  man,  every  time 
h6  drinks  two  botdcs  of  strong  bodied  port,  swallows  exactly 
ode  bottle  of  the  strongest  brandy.  Now,  we  are  for  from  be- 
iiig  desirous  of  taking  away  tlie  very  salutai^  moral  inference 
vrfaich  should  be  drawn  from  tliis  alarming  coiihideration  i  but 
regard  to  scientific  truth  obliges  us  to  pause,  and  doubt  whe- 
ther this  can  be  so,  and  wheUier  an  argument  does  not  arise 
from  this  inference  against  the  probability  of  Mr  Brande's  fun- 
damental position,  that  the  spirit  exists  ready  formed  in  the 
vinons  fluid.  It  is  indubitable,  that  a  person  may  continue  to 
drink  constantly  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  stronger 
wines,  without  materially  endangerjug  his  health.  That  his 
heakb  will  be  the  worse  for  it— that  in  the  end  he  will  ex- 
ceedingly shorten  hi«  lite — ^that  he  may  probably  destroy  his 
constitution  fifteen  or  twenty  years  sooner  than  nature  design- 
ed it  to  last,  is  not  denied  ;  but  he  may  go  on  from  the  age  of 
thirty'  to  fifiy,  drinking  daily  about  two  bottles  of  port,  in- 
dudmg,  iii  this  calculation,  all  other  wines  and  malt  liquors. 
Let  the  same  person  attempt  to  drink  daily  one  bottle  of  strong 
brandy,  reduced  to  one  half  its  strength  bv  the  a<lcKtion  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  we  believe  no  medical  man  would  ex- 
p<»ct  to  see  hira,  even  as  a  patient,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
i^hall  S^e  then  say,  that  the  pure  water  (for  this  is  the  whole 
uliiTcrenctO  is  less  whoksome  than  when  mixtd  with  the  tan, 
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the  extract,  and  the  other  T^etable  matter  contained  in  the 
wine  ?  We  must  either  suppose,  that  those  parts  of  wine  af- 
ford an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  its  alcohol,  or  we  must  admit, 
that  the  existence  of  that  alcohol  in  the  ^4ne,  before  distiUm* 
tion,  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  different  rifectsprodu* 
ced  by  wine  and  spirits  on  the  human  constitution.  Tne  in* 
toxicating  powers  of  different  liquors  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  as  proving  any  thing  distinctly — for  these  depend 
on  narcotic  as  well  as  spirituous  substances,  and  upon  other  in* 
grcdients  which  a£Pect  the  stomach.  Bat  we  should  like  to  have 
had  Dr  Baillie's  opinion,  as  well  as  Mr  Brande's  experiments 
upon  the  medical  view  of  the  subject. 

Tlie  proportions  of  alcohol  in  the  table  are  calculated  froni 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  distilled  fluids.  But  there  is  one 
experiment  which  might  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascer* 
tain  the  state  in  which  the  spirit  exists  in  ^ine.  Suppose  one 
of  the  strongest  wines  had  been  taken,  and  a  considerable  por-* 
tiqn  of  alcohol  dra^-n  off  by  distillation,  and  that  then  this  same 
quantity  being  added  to  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  had  been  examined.  If  it  dif^ 
fercd  materially  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  wine, 
there  would  be  ground  for  interring,  that  a  change  had  been 
produced  by  the  distillation  ;  but  whether  by  the  formation  of 
alcohol,  or  the  new  combination  of  other  parts,  would  not  be 
shown.  If  it  continued  the  same,  we  should  be  authorised  to 
infer,  either  that  the  spirit  existed  ready  formed  in  die  wine, 
or  that  the  alteration  in  the  specific  gravity,  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  spirit,  had  been  exactly  balanced  by  an  o{^>osite 
alteration,  occasioned  by  the  new  combinations  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  wine  5  and  (if,  afler  our  former  observations,  we 
may  speak  of  probability)  it  would  be  most  Ukely  that  the  first 
of  these  alternatives  should  be  tnie.  Additional  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  comparing  the  above  proofe  with 
tlie  distillation  of  a  known  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
with  the  cli&tillation  of  the  residuum  in  the  first  process,  wh(» 
the  volatile  product  should  have  been  added  to  it. 

While  upon  tins  speculative  question  it  becomes  us  to  sus- 
pend our  opinion,  there  is  a  practical  conclusion  which,  we 
iruist,  we  blmll  be  excused*  for  pressing  upon  the  reader — we 
mean  the  propriety  of  at  least  suspending  the  good  opinion  scxne 
persons  eiUertain  of  the  use  of  wuie.  Let  those  on^  wait  until 
jt  beasceitained,  whether  pure  brandy  existe  ready  made  m 
their  favQ)urite  lifjuors,  and  resolve  to  restrict  themselves,  while 
the  inquiry  is  gt)ing  on,  to  a  very  moderate  use  of  them.  It  is 
\  cry  possible— %vc  think  it  not  improbable,  and  Mr  Brande  con- 
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siders  it  as  certain,  that  brandy  does  exist  in  them,  and  that 

Eort  wine  consists  of  nearly  half  its  bulk  of  tliat  moit  pernicious 
quid.  Hollands  Is  somcwJiat  weaker  than  brandy ,  and  much 
less  uawholesomc  firom  its  diuretic  qualities ;  but  how  woidd  any 
one  like  to  swallow  a  bottle  of  gin,  mixed  with  only  a  bottle  of 
water,  in  about  four  or  five  hours  after  dinner  ?  \  et  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  every  one  who  drinks  two  bottles  of  the  stronger 
wines,  swallows  as  much  ardent  spirit,  in  that  very  proportion, 
with  a  further  admixture  of  other  unwholesome  substances* 
This  consideration  at  least  deserves  attention  ;  and  if  it  be  the 
means  of  alarming  one  lover  of  wine,  and  inducing  him  to  con- 
auk  in  the  mean  time  his  health  and  his  happiness,  (for,  iiule- 
pendent  of  the  connexion  between  health  and  mental  comfort, 
BO  two  things  can  be  more  at  variance  than  animal  spirits  and 
the  spirits  of  the  still),  we  shall  think  that  these  pages  were  not 
written  in  vain,  and  shall  be  the  less  anxious  for  the  conlinua* 
tton  of  Mr  Brandc's  inquiry. 

Mr  Brande's  other  paper,  on  the  v^etable  wax  of  Brazil, 
will  not  detain  us  long.  A  quantity  of  this  substance  having 
been  given  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Lord  Grenville,  who  was» 
desirous  of  having  it  examined,  our  author  was  entrusted  with 
the  analysis.  Lord  Grenville  had  received  it  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  along  with  it  a  notice,  that  it  had  oiily  been  lately 
known  in  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil — that  it  grows  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  which  pro<lu- 
ces  two  other  singular  substances,  a  gum  used  as  food,  and  a 
body  employed  in  fattening  poultry.  It  is  unknown  in  what 
c]uantities  this  substance  is  produced  ;  but  instructions  have  been 
sent  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  uivestigate  this  and  other  particulars 
relating  to  it.  It  is  not  the  vegetable  wax  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  growing  in  the  high  country  of  South  America ;  for 
this  contains  only  a  third  part  of  wax,  the  rest  being  resinous  ; 
whereas  the  Brazil  product  consists  entirely  of  wax,  and  con- 
tains no  resin.  It  does  not  appear  accurately  in  what  way  the 
wax  grows ;  for  our  author  does  not  mention  distinctly  whether 
he  hjuJ  it  in  powder,  or  as  it  is  gathered  j  but,  by  a  quotation 
from  Humboldt^  we  conclude  it  is  obtauicd  from  the  Ieave«i, 
—though,  whether  as  an  excre*cence  from  them,  or  from  the 
substance  of  the  leaf  itself,  is  not  mentioned. 

In  its  rough  state  it  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  contains  aboirt 
forty  per  cent  of  impurities,  which  may  be  separated  by  a  sieve. 
The  remainder  enters  into  perfect  fusion  at  206*  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  may  be  fmtlier  purified  by  straining,  which  leaves  it  of  a^ 
dlr^  green,  and,  on  cooUng,  it  is  moderately  hard,  of  .980 
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specific  grarity*  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  bat  only  by 
boiling  in  it  I  and  then  it  deposits  the  greater  part  on  coolinff,; 
and  the  rest  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  fixed  oils  dissolve  it 
readily  at  212^,  and  form  compounds  similar  to  their  combina- 
tions with  bees  wax  ;  and  the  solution  of  the  ycgetable  waxJu 
olive  oil  is  perfectly  soluble  in  ether.  Our  author  takes  occasion 
to  correct  a  common  error  upon  the  sulnect  of  the  fixed  oib^ 
which  are  believed  to  be  jnsoluUe  in  ether  anc^  ajcohd.  By  a 
variety  of  experiments,  which  we  need  not  particularize,  as  they 
do  not  relate  to  the  obiect  of  the  present  p^)er,  he  found  that 
the  fixed  oils  are  soluble  in  ether  in  considerable  proportions, 
castor  oil  being  soluble  in  any  proportion ;  and  that  they  arc 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  castor  oil,  which  is  abund* 
antly  so,  where  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  .820.  The 
addition  of  water  to  any  of  uese  solutions,  either  in  dcohoJ  or 
ether,  wholly  separates  the  oil,  which  floats  on  the  sur&ce,  un- 
altered by  the  combination  which  it  had  undergone. 

In  the  fixed  alkalis,  the  v^etaUe  wax  is  sH^tly  soluble ;  and 
no  soapy  compound  is  produced*  In  ammonia  it  is  almost  in- 
soluble. Nitric  acid  makes  it  a  deep  yellow ;  and  exposure  to 
the  light  renders  this  lighter,  till  it  reaches  a  pale  straw  colour, 
|ind  on  the  surface  is  almort  white ;  but  our  author  never  suc- 
ceeded in  perfectly  bleaching  it ;  and  the  same  efiects  resulted 
from  oxymuriatic  acid.  Muriatic  acid,  by  boiling  over  it,  de- 
stroys much  of  its  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  makes  it  brown,  and, 
on  water  being  added,  this  becomes  deep  red»  and,  when  boiied 
in  it,  the  acid  is  decomposed.  Acetic  acid  sparingly  dissolves 
it  by  the  application  of  neat»  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  it  In 
oxymuriatic  gas  it  is  decomposed,  giving  out  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  muriatic  acid,  water,  and  charcoal  are  formed.  Un- 
der the  destructive  distillation,  it  gives  nearly  the  same  results  . 
with  common  bees  wax.  Thus,  m  many  particulars,  this  sub- 
stance diiFers  both  from  bees  wax,  and  from  the  other  specif 
which  have  been  examined,  the  wax  of  the  myrica  cerifea,  and  *- 
lac. 

The  economical  properties  of  this  substance  are  hlcely  to  be 
the  mobt  material,  if  it  .sUall  be  found,  as  seems  probable,*  that 
it  is  edbily  and  cheaply  obtained.     From  the  above  analysis  we  . 
may  infer,  that,  by  a  slight  a^pjiication  of  nitric  acid,  and  long.  . 
exposure  to  air  and  l^ht,  it  is  capable  of  being  sufficiently 
bleached,  though  Mr  Brande  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
subjecting  it  to  the  usual  processes  employed  by  bleachers  of 
wax.     He  has,  however,  made  it  into  candles,  and  found  it  to  . 
burn  as  cprnplctcly  and  uniformly  as  bees  wax.    lu  birittle|iess   j 
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amy  be  obviated,  bv  adding  from  a  tenth  to  an  eigbth  part  of 
tellow,  which  neither  mves  any  bad  smell,  nor  impairs  the 
light ;  and  exccUent  candles  wens  made  with  one  part  of  bee» 
t  and  three  of  the  vegetable. 


Aet.  IX.     Transactions  of  the  GEOtoaicAL  Society,  establish' 
ed  November  1807.    Vol.  L    London.     1811. 

I^OVC  of  the  sdences  r^uires  the  cooperation  of  many,  more 
^^  than  GeoIogy.  Ine  field  of  investigation  is  of  such  vast 
eztentf  the  mnhitude  of  the  facts  so  immense,  and  the  difficul-^ 
ty  of  seizing  their  characteristic  features,  and  describing  them 
with  precision  so  great,  that  if  many  hands  and  many  heads 
are  not  employed  in  the  work^  no  progress  at  all  can  be  expect- 
ed. Such  at  least  is  the  ease  if  we  are  to  regard  geology  as  a 
science  founded  altogether  on  experience  and  observation.  It 
is  very  true  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case ;  and  that  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  a  patient  and  regular  inquiry  into  facts, 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  theory  of  the 
earth.  We  are  not  yet  tor  from  the  time  when  the  vague  and' 
cursory  information  tliat  every  man  might  glean  from  the  ob- 
jects that  were  perpetually  before  him,  when  combined  and 
magnified  by  a  powerful  imagination,  was  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  geological  specmation.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  a  man  might  philosophize  very  well  by  himself;  it 
was  his  business  not  to  discover,  but  to  invent ;  and  he  stood  no 
more  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  ^^others,  than  if  he  had  been 
mt  work  in  the  regions  of  Poetry  or  Romance.  One  might  say 
of  these  geological  theories,  as  Bacon  did  of  the  antient  philo- 
sophy, •  quot  Theoriie  receptee^  out  invents  sitnt^  tot  fabidas 

•  productas  ei  o<ias  censernics^  qua  Mundos  effecerunt  Jictitios  et 

*  scenicos.  '  This  was  particular^  applicable  to  ^)eculations 
that  went  professedly  beyond  the  bounas  of  nature,  md  propos* 
ed  nothing  less  than  to  explaiTi  the  means  by  which  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world  nus  been  established.  The  extrava- 
gance of  such  pretensions  could  not  but  lead  to  visionary  and  Cm- 
tastic  theories,  which  men,  nccustomed  to  the  more  sober  and 
cautions  exertions  of  the  understanding,  were  carefiil  to  avoid. 
Geology  was  considered  by  them  as  a  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment, m  which  the  patient  raved  continually  of  comets,  deluges* 
▼okoiios  and  earthquakes;  or  talked  of  reclaiming  the  great  wastes 
of  the  chaos^  and  converting  them  into  a  terraqueous  and  habita-. 
hie  gk)br.   This  unreal  mockery,.however,  though  it  has  endured 
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Idng,  and  contuiu^d  even  to  tnc  present  day,  is  now  vartij^lun^ 
^nd  melting  into  air.  Geologists  appear  at  length  to  be  con- 
vlnced  of  two  truths,  which,  though  very  important,  are  not, 
one  would  tliink,  in  themselves  very  difficult  to  be  discovered, 
viz.  that  before  attempting  an  explanation,  it  is  Injft  to  be  ac- 
quainted ^nth  the  thing  to  be  explained  ;  and  tliat  it  is  in  no 
case  the  province  of  science  to  go. beyond  the  boundaries  of  na-i 
lure,  and  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  wliicli 
now  govern  tlie  material  world,  were  at  first  established. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  vast  collection  of  facts  has  become 
necessary  to  geology ;  or  rather,  indeed,  geology  is  nothing 
else  than  the  general  laws  and  principles  Svliich  })erv'ade  those 
f^ts.     The  diligence  and  accuracy,  tncrcfore,  with  which  they.* 
must  be  observed  and  described,  their  prodigious  number  and 
variety,  and  the  vast  space  over  whicn  they  are  scattered^  all 
combine  to  render  geological  researches,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  objects  of  social  and  united  exertion,  and  put  it  quite  out  of 
the.  power  of  an  individual  to  proceed  fur,  without  the  assist-! 
ance  of  others.     All  the  branches  of  natural  pliilosophy  are. 
'ijrell  known  to  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  the  establishment 
of  the  academies,  and  other  scientific  bodies,  which  are  now  so 
numerous  in  Europe.      There  is  not,  however,  any  one  of  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  cooperation  of  num- . 
bers  is  so  essential,  as  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  natural 
history  of  tlie  glpbe  itself. 

Tlie  necessity  of  collecting  facts  from  all  quarters,  appears 
▼eiT  clearly  from   considering,    that    the   geological    theories 
which  have  hitherto  succeeded  one  another,  even  when  least 
cjiimerical,   have  been   founfled  on.  facts  not  universal,    nor 
applicable  to  the  whole  earth,  but  confined  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  its  surface.     The  thecuy  of  Buifbn,  was  tl^e  pro-' 
duction  of  a  great  genius,  but  very  imperfectly  informed  con- 
cerning the  natural  history  of  the  mineral  kingdon^  and  ac- 
quainted  only   with  the  phenomena  of  countries  where   the. 
strata  are  nearly   liorizontal.      Tliere  was   no   provision,    ac- 
conjiugly,  in  his  tlieory,  for  explaining  the  vertical  strata,  or' 
those  markh  of  disturbance   that  are  so  prevalent  among  pri-* 
mary  mountains.     Hence  it  was,  that  Bufibn,  possessing  a  fer- 
tility ot*  invention  tliat  has  been  rarely  exceeded  5  a  power  of 
ccmbining  facts,  and  bringing  them  to  boar  upon  one  pointy 
by  which  he  c(mtinually  astonishes,  and  olten  convinces  hit 
r  'ader ;  and  adding  to  all  this,  an  eloqucDce  tliat  has  perhaps 
nev  r  been   equalled  by  any  author  who  did  not  treat  of  man, 
and  the  afTuir^  of  men,  — has  rntircly  failed  in  his  tlieoiy  of  ihr. 
•kifcl).     ILtugh  b«  has  «onvbined  the  powers  ef  fire  aftd  water 
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in  the  machinery  of  his  system,  he  has  e^tJ^  I  ,  od  them  exactly 
in  the  order  where  they  are  weakwt,  giving  tne  first  place  to  fire, 
and  die  second  to  water.  Had  he  been  jjcquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  mountains,  he  would  certainly  have  interted  this 
/9rder,  and  would  have  seen  thst  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata 
minounced  the  intrusion  of  some  powerful  a^nt,  that  had  disturb- 
fcd  the  arrangement  of  the  watery  element.  Examples  of  tliis  kind 
are  very  numerous.  The  theory  of  Lazzaro  Moro  was  nearly 
eotemporarv  with  that  of  Bufibn,  and  was  formed  enfirely  from 
those  princif^  which  tlie  volcaiiie  countries,  and  ItaI^  u\  parti- 
cular, exhibit  in  a  stftte  of  activity.  Though  it  possess  great 
ingenuity,  therefore,  and  have  a  foundation  in  facts,  it  is  not 
olgeneral  apj^catton.  Even  the  theory  of  Werner,  of  all 
ethers  the  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  moment,  though  laid 
on  foundations  broac&r  than  any  of  the  former,  is  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  b'able  to  the  same  censure.  The  order  of  the 
rocks,*andtne  succession  of  formations,  established  by  thf^  Saxon 
mineralogist,  are  suited  to  the  countries  which  he  and  his  dis- 
ciples hava  particularly  examined  ;  but,  when  extended  to  other 
perts  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  are  continuaUy  at  fault,  and' 
require  additions  or  corrections  that  combine  very  ill  3\  ith  the 
onginal  system.  They  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Alps  or  the  Pyr 
renees ;  and  have  been  found  paa^ticularly  erroneous  when  cora- 
pared  with  the  structune  an4  disposition  of  the  Scottish  nioun* 
Cains. 

Ail  this  tends  to  show  the  necessity  of  setting  many  hands  to 
wdrk,  if  we  would  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  laws  which  guide, 
and  have  guided^  the  phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  For 
attaining  this  object  notliing  is  of  such  consequence  as  the  de- 
scription of  particular  countries,  and  an  accurate  exposition  of 
the  facts  which  they  exhibit-  Indeed,  if  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  divided  into  districts,  and  accurately  described,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  from  the  comparison  of  these  descii|)tions,  tlie* 
true  theory  of  the  earth  woiud  spontaneously  emerge  witliout 
any  efibrt  of  genius  or  invention.  It  wouki  appear  9s  on.  in- 
controvertible principle,  about  which  all  men,  the  moment  that 
the  &ct8  wefe  stated  to  them,  mut>t  of  necessity  agree;  and 
something  would  take  place  like  what  has  happened  tQ  the  opi- 
nions of  philosophers  concerning  ^e  origin  of  fountains.  In- 
stead of  a  hundred  different  theories,  about  which  they  disput- 
ed with  never  ending  sc^istry,  there  would  be  a  few  general 
maxims,  in  which  atTtP^  of  sense  and  information  wbidd  uni- 
formly acquiesce. 

The  descriptions^  however,  that  are  suited  to  bring  about 

Ais  revolution,  are  of  a  very  particular  nahire,  and  uAve  not 
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been,  often  eKempUfiKL  The  ^egsee  oCj^Kjciidoa  midof  muiat^^ 
detail  thev  require^  h  <lii6cult  to  h^  combined  wi^  tbe  ^er^ 
vjewst  without  which  they  can  neither  be  readened  intec^ting  mm 
instructive*  There  aore,  accordingly,  Tery  lew  natiiraUste  wha  can. 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  perfect^  in  this  fir»t  and  fvndflpi^nt^. 
part  of  geological  inquiry,  Saussure  i»  on^  of  dioae  vho  hava. 
clone  the  best ;  his  account  of  the  fiioe  of  natm;e  in  tH?  grai^ 
scenes  where  his  observi^tions  were  mode,  is  afnu^ing  as  well  i^ 
8pentifih%  Potomi^u  is  another  authqr,^  whose  d^l^r^ioos  h^o 
the  same  charms  and  the  §ame  accuracy ^  Ainpug  liviiig  aur 
thors,  we  might  mention  Von  Buch  ^nd  Of  fisw  others,  wbps 
have  succeed^  in  rendering  the  minu^^  and  accurapv  of 
detail,  consistent  with  great  ^nd  compreli^n&^e  \^ews«  Ip  fi^ 
descriptions,  every  particuW  fact  i^  8$i9a«  a#,  connect  with 
some  general  fonAt-^fiome  extensive  picture,  to  which  it  tends. 
if)  give  solidity  and  relief  They  have  Bo^bem  content  with  base* 
1y  describing  the  rocks  themselves,  which,  though  the  main  ob*. 
lects  and  the  fou^a^ion  of  iMU.  are  no|  tj^e  oply  t}HDg«  entitled 
to  attention.  The  rlvavsi  the  n^ouiitains,  th9  v^i^s^  ^s|iare^. 
the  ^jeneral  &ce  of  the  country,  must  ^U  oopihii^  to  giyi^  unify 
ond  interest  to  a  geological  de^riptioo. 

To  all  this,  we  woi^d  wiah  to  ^dd  the  iisq  of  a  precise  ao4> 
distinct  mineralcgical  language,  free  iron^  all  finriligwi^f  ^  ^ 
i)iixture  of  tt^ecxrjf •  Such  a  lan^iage,  we  regi(^  to  wr^  dP^  nof 
at  preseiit  exist ;  and  tliough  much  has  latelv  been  done  to  uj^f, 
prove  the  npmenclaturei  particularly  bv  thcf  Werti^rifiii:  Schooly 
It  is  still  extremely  imperfect,  and  in&rior  by  mi^nv  Agrees  Uk 
those  of  Botany  and  Cheniistry.  This  tlirows  another  difficult 
in  the  w^  of  geological  description.  We  ^re  glad*  therefore, 
to  see  a  &)ciety  formed  for  the  purpo^  of  reBH>vtng  or  sur* 
inounting  &ose  difficulties ;  and  to  obsm-e  that,  in  its  first  at?, 
tempt,  so  pon&iderable  ^  portion  of  sluU  find  ^i;idi|0try  ^  ^U^ 
jplayed. 

In  the  account  we  ^re  to  give  of  t|ie  vglum^  befpre  M%  w^ 
shall  confine  oi|r  remarks  \o  the  papers  tl^at  are  |tr|ct^  geoloT 
gica],  and  shall  pas^  over,  thoiwi  yfid^  much  reffre^  i^ome  yei;y 
interesting  memoirs  on  the  an^yris  or  description  of  deferent 
mineral^  The  bounds  within  wnich  we  m^st  cpp^e  our  re- 
pVBoks  make  this  restriction  Qecessa^  i  and  we  shall  be  glad* 
on  some  future  occasion,  at  returning  19  ^^^^mino  ^  Pfiper% 
that  appear  so  well  entided  to  attention, 

T)ie  paper  whict^  b^JQs  thf$  YQJMm^  fiv^  fn  lUrcy^uit  of 
Guernsey  and  the  other  islands  which  stretch  across  St  Mi-*, 
chad's  my,  on  the*  coast  of  NormiMidy. '  llhe^  islands,  wq 
^eUeve,  h»ve  neycsf  ^e^  d^scr^  bjr.  apy  mii^flrM^gvi^  andj; 


httdi  no  dovbt,' m  mtefestaig suti|^  of.r^can^/  llyey n^ptOlV 
(hun  Dr  MacCoHoch's  observatioiu,  to  l>e.  chiefly  fotmed  of 
granitic  rocks,  bein^  parts  of  it  cbain  vhicfa  be  suppose,  witb; 
eonsiderable  probability,  to  c^taicl  from  Cape  La.  Hogue  ta 
Ushant,  in  a  line  parafici  to  the  gnuiitic  chain  tbit  ru49  fiionj^ 
Dartmoor,  W.  S.  W*  to  the  SdUy  islands.    Of  thj?  islands  in 
St  Mtchad's  Bay,  Alderncy  is  the  most  nortlierly ;.  Jersey  i$ 
nearly  south  fromlt,  and  Guernsey  about  south- we^t     In  Al- 
demey,  the  beds  of  grit,  of  which  there  are  several  in  thi» 
idand,  dip  towards  the  north;  as  the  schist  of  Jersey,  lylug  on 
Its  south  ^de,  does  towards  the  soutJi.     la  the  islana  oi  S^rcq^ 
nearly  in  the  middle  between  these,  but  somewhkt  to  the.  west| 
the  beds  are  rq)resehted  as  horizontal :  In  Guernsey',  the  strata 
incKqe  to  the  north.    There  seems  to  be,  in  some  ot  the  island?^ 
A  considerable  variety  of  rocks,  most  of  them  i^rimitive.     In 
Guernsey  we  find  granite,  gneiss,  syenite^  schist^  argillaceoua 
porj^yry,  i^c.  |  but  we  are  not  enabled,  to  determine  tbe  po*' 
aitions  of  these  rocks,  relatively  to  oiie  Another;  nor  the  pco* 
portions  <>f  thelsbhd  occupied  by  each.    Dr  MacCuHoch V  Sjtir- 
Yey  is  fanperfe^  with  re4>ect  to  tliese  particahrsj  and  also  as 
not  describing  with  sufficient  {Precision  uiie  7>eeuliair  characters 
inf  ^  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  whick  it  exmmerates* 
The  maps  of  the  idauds  whiqh  he  has  giren^  aie  not  calculate4 
to  give  much  information,  as  they  do  not  express  either  the 
courses  of  tlie  rivers,  or  the  inequalities  df  ridges  of  the  hills« 
The  paper,  however,  is  of  vahie,  ajs  treating  of  countries  of  which 
the  mineralogy  is  not  at  aD  known.     We  have  understood  that 
Dr  MacCuUoch  is  a  skilful  mineralogist     His  Sutvey  appears 
to  have  been  made  several  years  ago,  merely  for  his  own  amuse* 
ment  |  and  we  hi^ve  no  dpxxht  that  it  is  much  less  perfi^  than 
if  it  bad  been  executed  at  a  later  period,  and  with  more  serious 
intentions.    It  is  accompanied  by  several  sketches  made  with 
great  qfttrit,  but  which  ao  not  contribute  nearly  so  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  islands,  as  maps  wo^have 
done,  in  which  the  dil^rent  kinds  of  rock,  the  rivers,  and  the 
chains  of  hiOs,  had  been  careiidly  laid  down. 

TIm  next  descriptive  paper  is  on  the  Natural  History  oC  the 
Rock-sak  District  in  tne  counts  of  Cheshire,  by  Henry  Hoh> 
land  €8q^  now.  Dr  Holland.  This  paper  seems  to  us  drawn 
up  in  Uie  right  style  of  natural  history;  it  unites  accurate 
detail  with  general  views  in  a  remai^kable  degree ;  and  de- 
aoibes  |riienomena,  wkbout  anv  contamination  of  hypothecs 
or  theory.  The  sah  min^  of  Cneshire  are  found  near  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  plain  formed  by  the  southesh  parts  of  Lancashire^ 
fttt  lyntbam  extreout^  of  Shropshirey  and  the  intervening 
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oonnty  of  Cheshire.  This  plain  is  subdivided  into  three;  thv 
bason  of  the  Dee  on  the  wei^  of  the  Mersey  on  the  north,  and 
the  Weaver  in  the  middle.  In  this  middle  district,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  sector  of  a  circle,  having  its  centre  at  the 
point  where  the  Weaver  falls  into  the  Mersev  (the  circumference 
stretching  along  the  borders  of  Flintshire,  Shropshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire), are  found  the  salt  mineS|  generally  not  &r  from  the 
banks  of  the  Weaver  and  its  branches.  *^The  salt  itKk  was 
^  first  discovered  at  Marbury,  near  Northwich,  about  a  hon- 
^  dred  and  forty  years  ago,  in  searching  for  coal.  After  thk 
'  bed  of  rock  had  been  worked  for  more  dian  a  centunr,  a  se- 
^  cond  and  inferior  stratum  was  met  with,  separatea  by  a  bed 
«  of  mdurated  clay  from  the  one  previously  known.    This  bwer 

*  stratum  was  ascertained  to  poss^,  at  a  certain  depth,  a  great 
^  deffree  of  purity  and  freeaom  from  esflrdiy  admixture ;  on 
<  which  account,  and  from  the  local  advantilges  of  Northwicb 

*  for  exportation,  the  fossil  salt  is  now  worked  only  in  the  ti- 

*  cinity  of  this  place. '     Trans,  p.  45. 

The  thickness  of  the  upper  bsd  <A  salt  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty  yards :  that  of  the  lower  bed  has  never  yet  been  ascer- 
tained.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  no  marine  exuvias  or  organic 
remains  are  found  in  the  strata  situated  over  the  rook-salt  of 
Cheshire.  The  occurrence  of  gvpsum  in  connexion  with  beds 
of  fossil  salt,  is  a  feet  generally  ol>served ;  and  it  occurs  in  Che^ 
shire,  as  wdtl  as  in  the  salt  rocks  on  die  Continent* 

'^  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  connected  with  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Northwich  rotk*salt,  is  the  app^trance  observ* 
able  in  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  rock,  of  various  figures, 
more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  and  differing  consideraoly  in 
the  forms  which  they  assume ;  some  appearing  nearly  circular, 
others  perfectly  pentagonal ;  and  others  again  having  an  irre- 
gular polyhedral  form.  The  lines  which  form  the  bonndar 
ries  ot  these  fi^rures  are  composed  of  extremely  pure  fine  salt, 
forming  a  divi3ion  between  the  coarse  red  rock  ext^or  to  the 
figure,  and  the  equally  coarse  rock  included  within  its  area. 
^— It  had  been  stated  to  me,  that  their  form  is  a  pyramidal 
one,  the  area  enlarging  by  a  determinate  ratio  of  increase,  as 
they  are  traced  downwwls :  But  I  consider  this  statement  la 
a  very  doubtful  one,  and  certainly  founded  upon  insufllident 
evidence. 

On  this  ^subject,  it  happens'  that  we  ourselves  can  state,  from 

observation,  that  this   pyramidal   form   is  quite  incousmtent 

with  what  we  have  seen.      In  a  perpendicular  wall  of  the 

*^ne  near   the   rooff  where  the  miners   had   been   recently 

working,   the  section  of  the  coats    above  described  i^apeiffr 
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^  «B  seraiehts  of  circles,  which  succeeded  one  another  lilce 
wavies,  ^en  icaced  horizontally  along  ayertical  section.  They 
bore  Uitt  iqipearanoe  of  concentric  layers  which  Dr  Hutton 
has  described  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  from  which  he 
.  haa  toierred  the  original  fluidity  of  these  rocks* 

The  comparatiye  commercial  v^ue  of  the  English  and  Po- 
.  lisfa  miaes  is  best  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  many  thousand 
•  tons  of  rode  sak  are  usually  sent  flom  Cheshire  to  the  parts  of 
the  Prussian  coast  most  nearly  adjacent  to  the  salt  mines. 

Tlie  fourth  paper  in  this  coDection  relates  to  a  very  interest- 
H^  object,  the  Pitch*Iakc  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.    Dr  Nu- 
gent, who  had  himsdlf  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  singular 
.  qioC,  tells  us,  that,  on  approaching  it,  he  '  perceived  a  strong 
vulpbureous  and  pitchy  smell,  like  that  of  burning  coal ;  and 
socm  after  had  a  view  of  the  lake,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear- 
ed to  be  an  expanse  of  still  water,  frequently  interrupts  by 
clumps  of  dwarf  trees,  or  islets  of  rushes  and  shrubs  i   out,  on 
a  nearer  approach,  was  found  to  be  in  reality  an  extensive  plain 
of  mineral  [litch,  with  frequent  crevices  and  chasms  filled  with 
water.    The  surface  of  the  lake  is  of  tlie  colour  of  ashes,  and 
:  at  this  season  was  not  polished  or  smooth  so  as  to  be  slippery  $ 
the  hardness  at  consbtence  was  such  as  to  bear  any  weight ; 
.  and  it  was  not  adhesive,  though  it  partially  received  the  im- 
pression of  the  foot:  it  bore  us  without  any  tremulous  motion 
whatever,  and  several  head  of  cattle  were  browsing  on  it  in 
perfect  secnri^.    In  the  dry  season,  however,  the  surface  is 
ranch  more  yielding,  and  must  be  in  a  state  approaching  to 
ftiidity,  as  is  shown  bv  pieces  of  recent  wood  and  other  sub* 
stances  being  enveloped  in  it.    Even  large  branches  of  treest 
-  which  were  a  foot  above  the  levd,  had  in  some  way  become 
enveloped  in  the  bituminous  matt^.    The  interstices  or  chasms 
are  very  numerous,  ramifying  and  joining  in  every  direction ; 
.  and  in  the  wet  season  being  filled  with  water,  present  the  only 
cfastade  to  walking  over  the  surface.     These  cavities  are  gene- 

•  rally  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width  ;  some  being  onlv  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  others  several  feet,  and  many  almost  unrathom- 

.  able:    The  water  in  them  is  good  and  uncontaminat^  by  the 
pitch ;   the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  derive  their  suj 
from  this  source,  and  refiresh  themsdves  by  bathing  in  it. 

•  are  cangfat  in  it,  and  particularly  a  very  good  species  of  muDet.' 

Hiia  extraordinary  lake  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 

•  ndes  by  the  sea  $-— on  the  south  by  a  rocky  eminence  of  por- 
cdain  jtmper  ;--*and  on  the  east  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soil 
aitht  country.  The  main  body  may,  perhaps,  te  estimated  at 
three  miles  in  drcumibrence :— the  dq^th  cannot  be  asowtainedi 

0  8  aiid 


■  ftjicTiio  itlbj4(*nt  rdrfc  at  a6\\6xti  be  dfisciweJtd.  Where 'tbe 
'brtOmen  is  slightly  cdvtred  with  soil,  there,  are  plantatJoM  of 
ci^va,  lilfttitai*,  and  pine- apples, —-the  bat  m  winch  grow 
with  luxuriance,  ind  atliun  to  great  perfection. 

~  1  at  a  Cfltunc,  melts  like  scaitng  wu^ 
lb,  which  is  extingnislKri  whcoCTer  it 
If;,  tfte  bitamen  hameiis  Bj^in.  ■  HbIb  ' 
ny  be  converted  to  nmm  uiefiri  par- 
y  used  in  the  conittry  wheiwer  pitch 
of  the  tmval  officcTH  who  haveteied  it, 
it  Diily  retjuires  td  t>e  prqiartd  wifli 
or  cttiMnion  tar,  to  g^»e  ita  mfikieat 
spoUrt  of  view  k  i*  an  ofcject  of.^reat 
:mBy  to  a  marititnepowep like  &itatB. 
,t  the  attention  of  Govemhieat  Aoidd 
ly  directed  to  a  "snfajoet  t>f  niich  tria^ 
iftt  have  hitherto  been  made' to  rea- 
hai."e,  ior  the  moBt  part,  been  only 
i  have  consequently  proved  abortiTe. 
imen  m%ht,  m  all  pntbabUl^,  aibrd 
'  tm  cijscntial  article  af  naval  stbrea  ; 
!  niat^  of  the  iBa,  oouH  hemfefrfit 
liconvenletice  or '  expense,  it  w6m, 
^Giu  8r-  Alexander  GAchnmr*  notto 
a,  'at'varioos  times,  dwing  his  k>iig 
le  LcetFtird'  Island  station,  tafcwi  «m- 
ilfeir  and  prt^r  trfal  rftfcis:  i 
'  inipomnt use  of  whichit  h  g " 

y)iyp<nIrcsls'onthBori2iTi>ofliiis^ih^ 
e*fict  fttmrrination  if  the  -neij^iboorrag 
thdSonthward,  thefiiceBf  the  coon- 
],  whith  Mr  Atiderson  (Phil  TVans. 
te  convulsfanof  natnre  tVom  atibcnra- 
a  he  is  cbnfirmedi  by  hmingfikund  se- 
ver^ hot  sbHnjjs  irithe  Beighbouring  woods.-  The  piwductidn 
"'of  Jl  bithmiiiousiilbttant^ahascertainly,  with  pkusibility,  hica 
'i'aftributed' to  the  action  of  subterraneOiiK'fire  on  beds  of  coai 
'Dr  N.  was' particular  in  his  Inqiiiries  with  n»ard  -to  thc-existr 
'cnce  of  beds  6f  toal,  but  could  not  lenrn  that  uiere.w*  ajoycer- 
-  tiiln'tracc  of  that  substance  in  the  -ishdid;  aftd  thou^  it  knay 
rvtstMa'grea't  depth,  it  is  not  imtietlted,  die  Doetor-^js,  liy 
(he  strrita  that' are  in  ^ghu 

*  The  (*:{[ilninati6n  of  this  trmot  of  eotmtry  (he^ds)  xonld 
not  fiiil 'to  be  highly  gratiP^ing'to-thoae  who  asbracQ-the 
•     •  -    '  '  Huttoniaa 
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mt  part  of  the  Cordeliera  of  die  Andes^  emcially  in  tbe  soulb- 
em  hemisphere.  To  genendize  more  rapidly  and  more  extai- 
aivdy  than  actual  observation  authorises  us  to  do»  la  as  nuich 
to  be  guarded  against  as  any  error  in  philosophy^  and  has  pro- 
duced effects  as  faurtiul  to  the  progress  of  truth*  Dr  Berger 
indeed  has  this  apology,  that  he  has  studied,  in  the  schooTof 
Werner;  and  we  know  of  none  where  the  worship  of  this  par- 
ticular idol  is  more  stricdy  enjoined, 

Dr  Betger  is  the  first  mineralogibt  that  has  given  a  general 
name  to  the  rocks  tlvit  lye  on  the  granite  ridge  of  Comii^ali^ 
and  has  pronounced  them  to  be  Grauwacke ;  a  rock,  he  say^ 
-composed  of  separate  silicious  particles,  united  by  an  argillace- 
ous cement  witii  a  little  magnesia  and  iron.  We  believe  that 
it  is  true,  tnat  the  Cornish  rock  here  meant  is  to  be  reierred  to 
the  tribe  of  the  OVauwacke  i  at  the  same  time  we  must  object  ta 
the  definition  above,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as  gan^^  The 
|)articles  united  by  the  aigillaceous  cement  of  grauwacke  consist 
often  of  felspar,  and  h^ve  the  ajppearance  of  proceeding  fraok 
fbe  disint^ration  of  porph vry.  The  term  applied  by  the  Gunish 
miners  to  mis  rock  is  Killas ;  which,  on  account  of  its  better 
aoMod,  we  diould  very  much  wish  to  see  substituted  &r  the  un- 
couth German  name  of  Grauwacke 

Dr  Berger  began  his  survey  by  the  vaOey  of  the  Erme^  which 
opois  at  Ivy  Bridge.  By  this  valley  he  ascended  to  the  elevated 
plain  of  Dajrtmoor  Forest,  which  occimies  a  considerable  extent 
of  Devonshire,  and^ends  a  number  o^  streams  to  the  opposite 
aides  of  tlie  peninsula,  that  is,  into  die  English,  an^  the  oristdi 
Chamiet.  From  thence  he  seems  to  have  mnt  by  Launoeston 
and  Bodmin  to  Truro,  visiting  Grampouna,  however,  and  the 
adjacent  coast  From  thence  ne  examined  the  country  about 
'Fabnouth,  the  lizard.  Mount's  Bay,  the  Land's  End,  return- 
ing by  St  Ives,  Rednidi,  and  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL 
Tne  objects  of  chief  Curiosity  in  these  parts  he  seems  to  have 
examined ;  and  we  onlv  wonder  to  find  him  make  no  mention 
of  the  Rodch  Hocks^  which  are  certainly  very  remarkable.  * 

Dr  Berger  takes  notice  of  the  decomposed  granite  in  the  state 
of  Kaoline,  which  affords  tlie  porcelain  earth  so  Inuch  prized 

fi)r 

*  These  rocks  are  situated  between  Bodmin  and  Truro,  and  form 
a  singolar^pile  of  natural  rains,  that  hai  been  mistaken  for  a  drux- 
dical  monument.  They  cover  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  and  rise  in 
steep'  precipices  on  every  side»  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet.  Ther 
are  composed  entirely  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  very  moch  crysul- 
lized,  and  the  former  in  much  the  largest  proportion.    The  site  and 

irregularity 


ttHnacterntic  fthtiun  df  CbrfttfiiU.  Tlte  plain  fn  vhleh  drik 
Wb^  Is  ibuad  i«  MMie  ibflct  m  vxten't,  iukl  t>e(«n^  >to  the 
litmUferfa  boiiiifkry  of  Ae  bVAittfc  dmih.  One  of  the  m<Mt  «>■ 
VmteApoitUs  df  ft,  MH'whicl  h'in'thehcif^HbMrbeod  (if  the 
'l^riBetpd.qinr^  of  the  'jborceloifR  iMiih  (cbJna  pit),  is  ^b  feet 
lAcM-thefeMof  tticflCa.  l^fs  j^unlte,  the  ^isf^  ^  Whidi 
fcriBt  two  thirds  of  the  mam-,  itppcel-ed  to  bb  l^te  deeOmp<Mto4 
tear  4e  {tMStek  ^  'Ae  p^n,  f  hsn  in  the  «etltirli]  ■paru  In 
Am -fatft  pttce.H  hta -mher  ih'c  appeamndc  of  *  porphyrt 
%ith  ajiulvenll«ntbasr,  rif-a  i*hitirfi  coloitr,  iti  w!iiai  crj-stw 
«ir(iaWFl!E,-Uia  soate  ^ttt  oif  inicR,  ore  loMdy  included.  Itfel 
mminttnrbti^atsIe-in'dieitninuGicttireof  porctlsln,  Ititlft 
^i&iile%Mtoe^intheChmetifett]irkbu«e^bfpetil»tze,  by-minnglt 
tativrtriiti-probortitttis'-^tSi  the  ^brcetuneiirdi' that  n  obfainet 
%f~v&^'t)gWa  f reqoetit  pTtkipititiC/ns.  'Qryktoh  of  s;c0nlpw< 
Wttl  iArAjr  fe]ip^  u-e^obdBHlcWly  met  Vith  iti'tbtsdecdnip^iKil 
*gtwii(r,'  of  v'much  btvsrsiic  tmn  usnol. 

<€hieof  llbenx^whMi'lh-BerBerhas  parU'cbbHy dnAibbd, 
ii'dke  fiWntibtliie  ftf'fte  tirartl  Poirtt  anil  hs  vidhlty. 
''^%is4b«fe{sitoth<5tiiag:hJ«ilfsta'itE'cotntKKlnAn.  The^ctJotir  tC 
ceo-;  it  h  Oftea  cdnihbidal,  btcatiog  into 
kli^  b&ges.  It  ia  alco  frAjoaRlx  ttT^>ed 
»  tfe  owing  tb  the  otkte  of  iron.  SmaU 
teatiROM  MCD  rmuung  dutingh  it,  and  k 
;  of  ;whtu:ib  asbenot.  SooMtt&es  tbi*  ftx- 
Uiatttc,  div^^eil  in  curved  Utnbtc,  aod 
.  Tl^s  terpentine,  though  sttrronnded  'OP 
s,  does  not  appear  in  inimediate  contact 
,  boundaiy  of  the  serpentine,  (where  Dr 
:  inCerrenei,  comp«ed  of  felspar  and  dial- 
te/  ,0n  the  S.  S.  Tfr.  of  the  village  of  the 
ds  of  mica  slatfc,  wluch  appear  iiMOT^iatdEe 

as  treated,  at  eome  length,  'of  the  di^ 
gefitine,  and  of  the  rocks  that  accotH- 
)  mention  of  a  circahistande  'that  mhrht 
le  e'xpccted'to  arrest  the  dftcntion  of  a  Wernei^tfn  geom^iL 
'In  the  arrangement  of  roclu  adopted  in  that  school,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  two-fbrmatiom  «f  serpeutioe  are  admitted;  one.the 
9th,  the  other  the  t5th  of  the  primitive  formations,  countiog 

from 

Jrrepilaritj -of  die  fragnentt,  and  the  ruinous  appearance  of  thie 
^hole,  mark  t&e  destructive  operations  of  time  iBsiroogerdiaractera 
thajn  it  it  usual  to  meet  with  in  a  country  so  little  mottntaindiu  aa 
Cornwall. 


irfttMinon'or'inteannediftte  roettv.  In  CtMHw^, 'bowevAr,  ttic 
-tMMifririe  te'cbnOuDed  bettir»4i  tnnaitk)li  rochs,  ^{fch  appnir 
DfiMliUriesof  it^  WllsrH'i«M»tyii  Ih}9w^,  ^  utiknowta.  b 
imytMbMnedtMely'OiilhegfBnite';  but  this  miicfa  k  cMaul* 
that  ut  Fotmd  it  is  die  MUiw.  Hem,  ^ereTare,  'n  «'f^ratt'a»»- 
ifittty  in  Ae  wningWiicttt  rf  'rooks)  if  tbere  i!>e  lAy  i^tdi  in  the 
iWWoetiai  gjntem.  Th«  &et,  hcnreter  knotmlofR  in  Ttepeit 
■«f  anifieiMl  ArAnganent,  is  not  H»;ular  in  nature ;  &e  tdmt. 
.^itAfiAin  in  Scoiknd,  IwfMeti  U^vn  abd  BiJUittrae,  gS- 

fording  an  «xsmple  of  the  same  knfd. 

<  The-iiblt  otj«ct  of  importence  ia  St  MiclAU^'s  Mdoniv  which, 
fftoBi'Adnnipiunty  of  its  flfture  andiitustit^,  (a  not  lets  intemt- 
>iii|^'ti)-etRAffiDlt  obeerTCTs  diail  if  ii  Co  mit^itiogiMs,  from  Us 
^BDdipoatiMrHndiitmcture.  11i(>«nithBbte«fd»einoiiht,'cnwiticb 
MfaeOMh'UutHftted,  is  nearly  preoifMtow.knd  is coihp(»Ad«4Vah 
;.tiip  to  faWtMh  of  a  gnmite  split  Into  irregttt^  iMbs^     Af 'te 

bate,  md«n  die  BMM'ofthiagrdniteiwtik,  lyes  the  ftilhtt;  «dA 
-»  ctTcnihstMiee  thut  has  Mtratted'great'rtafiec', -istheiAj&Mr 
■•EyMiitB  4aiiis  which  pi 

^pedaSy  towards  .the  » 
-ttnefte^inm  hare  so  mm 
;gnnice4tito4i«icilta,  U 
-«to)|^iti^  ipnraOf 'thatlhi 
■Aat-'Kiiictrlj'ea  tlmtfe'ftt 
.is'ntnnnn^  Co  'agrA*. 

*  time  the  grauwadce  we 

*  MiwWdiTtB'ptfrtirfes'* 
'  of  the'gTHnte,  a  little 

*  Burfiue,  teft  them  expc 

Wfant  hare  been  cellt 
aui^KMition,  no  more  t^ 


'  iliewaititCj'ninrduhded 

n  w!  Tnonrpronilnent  p 
.potfaeaiBwliintt  of  beh>g  i 
'intB  Aetotk,  It  is  Ibnivl 

nienfy  proceed  from  flie 

£ir  ibnr  whole  extent,  a 
-the  rest'tif  its  suHhCe,  I 
'But,  if'thecontranlB* 

TOttudedhrthc  Ictlbs,  t 

lOTsoIte  only  "at  one  en'd  wiiere  they  are  Sickest; — in  a  word, 
.  it'  they  are  Abe  the  roots  of  a  tree  patetntinB  ista  tbeeartlia 

fait  cappodtiilB]  fiUts  wttirely  to  the  groinid.    Tike  bids  ceoet- 
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.iRry  for  determining  this  miestitm  ^have  not,  diat  we  kiioir  <rf^ 
been  made  at  St  MIcbaeTs  Mpunt  i  but  thev  have  been  made  in 
other  places  i  and  the  feet  has  been  feand  to  be  as  last  rqpo»* 
8ented«  This  is  true  of  the  granite  xeins  near  Nenr  Gattomqr, 
vS  which)  bs  Dr  Berger  remarks^  Sir  James  Hall  caused  a  men 
del  to  be  constructed. 

*  How  ccHnes  it* '  says  Dr  B.,  *  if  the  origin  of  these  Tai» 

*  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  action  of  a  force  from  bdow^  that  tb^ 

*  occur  in  so  few  places  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  thegraitwad&e^ 
.  *  as  it  approaches  the  junction  between  it  and  the  primitive  rook, 

*  cpntinues  diminishing  in  thickness  ?  * 

To  these  two  questions,  we  believe,  it  would  be  easy  fixr  a  Hut* 

.  tonian  geologist  to  reply ; — ^in  the  mean  time,  we  must  observe, 

.that  the  Doctor  passes,  in  profoui^d  silenoe,  over  the  obvioitt 

objections  to  his  own  hypothesis*    In  particttlar,  be  does  not  a^ 

,  tempt  to  explain  how  such  a  nmnber  di  thin  plates  of  granite^  aa 

the  veins  at  St  Michael's  Mount  are  supposed  to  ooasist  of,  were 

formed  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  rock  without  any  mould  in  vduch 

•  they  could  be  cast,  and  how  they  remained  prcgecting  from  that 
,  surface,  without  any  support,  from  the  time  of  the  fonnation  of 
.  the  granite  to  that  of  the  traesition  rocks* 

Dr  B.  is  of  opinion,  tlmt  the  granite  of  Cornwall  is  not  stii^ 
.  tified ;  and  he  tliinks,  that  true  granite  is  never  found  possessfaag 
r  that  character.    *  The  opinion,  *  says  he,  ^  that  mmite  is  stra^ 

•  *  tified,  is  one  which  I  cannot  adopt,  even .  aft^  naving  visited 
.  *  those  places  where  Saus^^ure  thought  he  had.  discovered  tlie 

•  •  sti^oncest  proofs  in  favour  of  it  *  * 

In  this  o))inion  we  are  very  much  di^)osed  toaoquiesce^  and 
.  we  think  it  is  valuable,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  the  judginent  of 
'  one  who  has  examined  granitic  rocks  in  such  various  situadcms, 
;  and  particularly  those  in  which  their  disposition  into  strato  vras 
'  thought  to  be  most  clearly  ascertained. 

The  observations,  maue  in  tlie  course  of  this  survey,  on  die 
.  inclination  and  bearing  of  the  strata,  are  less  numerous  andpvt- 
»  cise  than  might  have  bt^n  expected..   The  killas  is,  in  genersi^ 
repi-esented  as  lying  conformably  on  the  granite  on  beim  sidea 
of  the  main  ridge.    This,  however,  we  bdieve,  is  not  univer- 
.  sal; — and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  is  sometimes  in  verti« 
cai  beds  transverse  to  tlie  ridge  just  maitioned.    In  one  in- 
stance, Dr  B.  takes  notice  of  a  fact  that  is  very  much  of  this 
.  kind ; — that  though,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain  chain 
of  Cornwall,  the  strata  of  kiHas  dip  S.  S.  £.,  near  Mount's  Bay 
they  dip  N.  N.  W. — tliat  is  to  say,  they  dip  towards  the  granite, 
ana  instead  of  being  laid  upon  its  slope,  or  placed  conformably, 
as  it  is  called,  are  abutted  against  it. 

In 
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In  speaking  of  the  mines,  the  Doctor  observes,  that  Werner 
has  brought  rarward  so  TOan^  iacts,  in  atqiport  of  th»  two  feo- 
damentai  DositioDs,.  that  veins  have  been  originally  opea  &- 
aitres,  ana  that  they  have  been  filled  from  above,  that  this  the*, 
ory  scarcely  receives  a  greater  degree  of  stability  by  any  of  the 
further  proofs  which  are  daily  d^covered.  We  readily  adxnitt. 
that  the  first  o/  these  positions  is  very  wd]  establiuhea ;-— tlie^ 
proois  of  the  other  aeem  to.  us  extremely  inconclusive — ^fonnded* 
as  diey  are^  upon  that  string  oiumupporUd  posiulata  which  was. 
taken  nodee  of  in  a  former  Nurob^  of  our  Journal,  and  which 
wse  befieve  to  be  nearly  unexampled  in  auy  work  that  presumes 
to  consider  itself  in  the  light  of  a  theory  founded  on  experience 
and  observation.^ — The  qnesdon  eonceming  the  minerals  that 
hove  come  from  above,  and  those  diat  have  come  from  below,,  is 
nottobesoeasihr  reserved: — it  must  require  a  patient  and  candid 
examhnction  9  and,  above  all  things,  a  determination  to  resi$t  eve- 
ry e^ridence  not  founded  on  the  most  strict  analogy,  or  the  most 
ngorons  induction.  The  fact  whioi  the  Doctor  adduces  of  pd>- 
hks^  finmd  in  a  mineral  vein  250  feet  below  the  surface,  is  cer« 
tamfy  in  pmnt ;  but,  in  -strictness^  it  only  proves,  that  veins  were 
open  fissures,  (which  nobody  presumes  to  deny) ;  and  that  somc^ 
of  the  mateHab  that  fill  them  may  occasionally  have  £illen  h^ 
firom  the  top* 

On  the  direction  of  the  veins  in  ComwaD,  he  remarks  that 
the  prodnotive  veins  extend  from  E.  S.  £.  to  W.  N.  W.  Some 
at  tne  veins  penetrate  to  a  great  dep(^, — such  as  140  an^  ISO 
^ithoma;  and  in  passing  fhim  one  species  of  rock  to  another^ 
they  generallv  change  their  dq^ee  of  richness*  Tb^e  ana 
otifeer  veins  which  intersect  the  former  nearly  at  right  ai^es^ 
and  are  calle^  cross-courses.  Some  of  the  most  con^iaera• 
Ue  of  these  extend  firom  sea  to^sca ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  says, 
consist  of  mari  or  clay.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  among 
these  cross  veins, 'some  that  contain  copper,  and  that  are  in  aU 
respects  mineral  veins.  The  veins  of  granite  and  porphyry  ar€f 
also  in  the  number  of  the  cross^courses.  They  ^e  evidently  of 
posterior  formation  to  the  former,  whicli  they  generally  disturb 
mad  torn  out  of  their  course  at  the  points  of  intersection. 

The  mines  of  Cornwall  are  very  numerous ;  and  it  app^mii 
that,  in  the  year  IBOO,  the  number  wrought  was  not  less  than  99. 
Of  dbese,  45  weate  copper— 28  tin— 18  copper  and  tin — 2  lead— ^ 
1  lead  and  silver — 1  copper  and  silver — 1  silver — 1  copper  an4 
cobalt — I  tin  and  cobalt — and  1  antimony.  To  tliese  may  be 
added  some  mines  of  manganese,  which  were  not  worked  when 
this  enumeration  was  ma(&  (p.  167.) 
^^  Witli 


*  ^CVfib'the  tecqition!  of  pladna^  KiGretuy,  m'dybdena^  V|i(i  th6 
Svelslddibd  so  littife  kboWn  axul  aftparently  so  Utcie  utefii])  telki-' 
tcvm;  tatitidium,  colundmm,  and  cerium,  ComvaU  uSaeiB  in* 
dkaliops  of  all  the  HMtab. 

'  Otithef  vhoUi,  tlud  pinper*  though  with  some  defects  as  a  mi* 
ifierat  sunrejr,  contains  a  great  deal  of  vahiabfe  information,  and* 
idoarlhtssts  ki  the  autikor  much  diligence  and  research.  We  caiw 
not  hdp  thinking,  tiiat  the  Wemerian  geology  is  faubjr,  in  £• 
rfcdng  the  attention  of  the  mineral  surveyor  to  some  fiitpiirit^ 
points,  aiid  withdrawing  it  from  the  rest.  The  order  in  whicb 
llie  strata  socoeed,  seems  to  be  the  great  object  to  which  diemiN 
^hilogists  of  that  school  are  inclined  to  attend ;  and  the  order 
iixed  mhf  Werner  being  very  precise  and  very  diflS^ient^  vm 
ki^a^hie,  fifom  that  which  nature  has  adopted,  the  person  who 
wi!i^  tecbncite  the  one  with  the  other  has  abundance  of  work 
npOQ  JiR  hands.  The  junction  of  the  rocks  with  one  another^ 
IHtrticuliEirly  of  the  stratjfied  with  the  unstratified,  dieir  incSiia;^ 
tion'  to  the  horkeon,  the  line  tn  which  they  iuterseci  it,  the  qiaoa 
which  strata  of  a  parlictilar  kind  occupy,  and  the  hd^ta  Ui 
trhicb  they  dscend,^— these,  as  weD  as  tbe  minGral<)gic^  dumo' 
ler^  dught  to  be  diligenttv  examined. 

'  'The  use  Dr  D.  has  made  of  the  barometer,  we  thiafc  eKtreme** 
ly  landablef  and  we  hope,  that  an  instrument,  calculate  to  fiv^ 
m^  vahiftble  {dformation,  noi  onhr  concerning  the  movatalna 
iKemsel^,  but  the  position  of  particular  minerals,  wiU^  ^  and 
%y,'  be  6bn^dered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  geok)gTCiil  app»«tu&r 
The  cmnjMiss  for  measuring  the  bearing!^  of  th[e  strata,  and  tha 
Uinometer  *  for  estimating  their  dip,  are  ^ifl  more  importi^tt'^ 
and  we  regret  to  ^nd  them  so  rarely  empkiyed  in  the  praem 
survey.  A  nii^of  ComwaU,  with  the  points  marlfed  whore  par* 
tict^E^f  6h$epvati<)nft  were  made^  wouU  have  added  much  to  thar 
Y^e  (yf  thi^  cdttuhunication.  '\ 

pr  Serl^,  as  a  fore\^ner,  hasr  a  c^im  to  iadu]|^nce;^an^ 
jbetng,  perhaps,  tot  c^uit^  femiUar  with  our  bmgni^,  he  aighti 
wtieri  ;m^  tetovJledge  depended  on  the  information  of  ochets,  be 
t!coasiona%  deceived^  It  adds  much  to  tbie  vi^  of  his  ohsai^ 
Vations^  that  hb  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  the  s^t  of  focka 
abcT  df  moqhtaiiis,  where  they  appear  on  the  greatest  acale^ 
ajid'ih  iheir  noblest  forms.  He  has  bem  trained  to  ihe  soi^ 
^ob  he  pursues,  aniOAg  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and,  bovn  in 
4  land  of  Sbert^  and  indepeiiddnce,  he  has  talten  rofiige  in  th4 

onhr 

•  f  A^  very  ingenious  instrument,  centrived  by  the  Kight  Hom'>ur* 
||jbl^^&ii>iid  Webb  Seymour,  for  measuring  at  oa^e  both  th^  indix^^ 
Hon  and  the  bearing  of  any  stratum. 


a/iy  qamtny  yt%ef»  they  noip  «fiM,(-r-lwd  wh««.  he  VpV*  A«* 
^gjidloa^llu:  oceiui,  u|tddw  s^iMj^af  tAep^lo,  a«ea  aeci|r, 
t!^  against  Uiat  opiireteWn  W-tuc^  the  Iful^t^i^  ti  Iiip  natiw 
iiuHii44inf  "vm  uDobli)  to  resist 

A  very  interetitinz  pnper  on  the  a 
AitkuE  Mkiii  on\,,  IS  tlie  (%hth  i^  i 

]t  aewu  tfa^t  4  vcrtlqu)  fWtjoQ  ^ 
direction  of  ^eat  hy  iH>rth,  wl  «fl 
great  coaI  Sdd  oi'  Sfar(^lu;$«  on.^ 
9^(1  (wo  Eipolkir  t4rnuitK)oeL  of  ths ,  i 
Tbe  fptTD^r  ijQS  l^^tv^etv  ^  bsfte.ot 
^theoM  i^  squditonei  which*  ^OK 
gfe«t  J#x^  of  that  mcki  which  ogci 
vTb^Eliire  4nd  the  country  lo  tho^t^r, 
(ihroptihire  and  iHtaJFoKU^iire  ffoin 
i^idfttone,  the  cot>l  flwl  ^rst  m^nlto 
^afit  bide,  (Iip))ii^'  toward*  it  a>  ajif 
^le  cofil  lyes  a  body  gf  l^Oi^tonc  itn 
fed  saitdatonc. 

The  cOal  tqnualioa'  is  comppsed  of  the  ii^ual^^  of  tod^ 
vhich  are  most  completely  4090  flt  the  Maditley  Qotfkigri  vliei^  A 
pit  is  sunk  tu  the  depth  pf  7S9  %(>  through  .Sj^  b^iif  ^tcb^ 
impose  the  wbiiJc  01  th«  forifuitipii., 

Tii^  fint  SO  ^rata  ape  compteed  of  undatowi  fioegrainedK 
With  micai  and  thin  plates  of  coal*  The  Sin  apd  iSH  are  ooan^i 
oroiiQed  sandstone,  r^narkable  for  being  peoctn^ed  by  pet^i**, 
%um.  They  are  together  15  feet  thick,  with  a  b<!d  of  sanflj 
'abt«  clay,  4  fQ(l  UucHi  int^rpo^  between  theiq. .  Xbfwaf9 
Ijrhat  furnish  th«  p^troicHtti  sprirjg  of  Coajpurt. 

The  firit  C04I  tonus  the  9tJi  b^  ftom  the  svcfiice*  flit  the  doKb 
1^  10^  feet,  and  is  qpt  aioK  thait  i  ipche^  thick.-  The  first  lw<l 
that  is  work^,  js  a  five  ieet  CoqI,  «t  the  dypth  pf  4SP  fe^tv 
^t  the  gretitest  depusif  nf  eoa]  is  loner  down,  ofH^i^tiog  of  » 
Ved»*  th«  agsr^vte  thicknet«  of  y/h'tvk  u  about  i^  fi^t^.  Ilw 
rock  npon  which  the  oo»l  i(>rinaticui  rests,  is  for  thQ  Qinst  pi^ 
limestone,  whicli  in  nearly  horizontal  at  t^Q  eWern  caitrQmity  of 
{^e  above  section,  but  rises,  with  a  coiiHdqra^)«  eWi^op,  ^it, 
iq^iroqche»  the  Uu^  country  ahout  thie  Wfekln.  Th^^  vxfifKfl, 
fwcuires  in  these  ued»,  tltat  rim  parallel  to  oneanotber ;  find  on 
(he  west  aide  of  tb«u  t^e  lifiteetaiie  beds  jsre  moFe  elcvate4  t^W 
en  the  east.  It  would  aecin,  from  iir  Aikin'4  desqriplitm,  tluit 
ifiere  is  ao  decivive  chnraclec  cootaioe^  in  t^  rocks  thentBclves, 
^  which  it  can  be  (ktennined  whcthar  this  is  (9^  be  ascribed  t« 
^forcible  eleHation  of  the  strata  atonpend,  or  their  depress!^ 
fH  Uk  ptbe^.    iWe  is  .another  range  of  ^mestgiie,  wther  ta 
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Ae  west,  and  pandlel  to  the  fonner.  It  is  very  full  of  tiibidttes, 
and  other  ooralKiie  remains.  In  this  limestone)  the  elevated 
portion  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  an  unstratified  gre^K 
stone,  which  lyes  und^  it,  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  ele^ 
Tatcd. 

An.  important  geoIoj;;ical  qnestion  here  oocnrs.  Are  these 
beds,  or  are  they  not,  m  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
deposited  ?  That  they  are  not  in  that  position,  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  impossibility  .of  a  bed  of  sandstone  being  depo* 
sited  on  aplane  at  an  delation  of  between  30*  and  40*",  in  mxm  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  extensive  striatum  of  an  uniform 
thickness.  The  position,  ako,  of  the  tubulites,  which  pierce 
through  the  miEirl,  is  a  subsidiary  argument  of  no  smaQ  weight. 
These  tubes,  some  of  which  are  scarce  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with*  a  length  of  twdve  inches,  are  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  stratum  ;  and  therefore,  when  that  plane  makes 
an  angle  of  40*  with  the  horizon,  the  coralline  tubes  must  make 
with  it  an  angle  of  50%  a  situation  not  at  all  a^*eeable  to  the 
dass  of,  animals  to  which  they  belong,  as  they  dways  afifect  » 
vertica]  position.  It  remains  to  discover,  whether,  in  this  body 
ef  rock,  the  elevation  of  one  end,  or  the  depression  <^  the  other^ 
is  most  probaUe.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  derive  great 
probability  from  this,  that' where  the  beds  of  limestone  and 
sandstone  are  roost  elevated,  a  great  mass  of  greenstone  iyes 
immediately  under  them.  '  Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable,* 
says  Mr  Aikin,  *  that  the  greenstone  has  occupied  the  situati^m. 
which  it  now  holds,  posteriorly  to  the  formation  of  the  strati* 
fied  roeks  between  which  it  is  at  present  found  f  Bui  though 
the  above  facts,  *  adds  he,  *  should  be  considered  as  justiiyin|s 
the  hypothesis  of  the  active  agency  of  the  greenstone,  and 
consequently  its  fluidity,  I  am  by  no  mean&  prepared  to  affimr 
that  this  fluidity  was  tiiat  of  igneous  fusion ;  for  neither  the 
sandstone,  nor  the  limestone,  nor  even  the  crumbling  clayey 
marl,  appear  to  me  to  have  undenofone  the  smallest  aSeraticMi 
by  the  contact,  or  close  vicinity  oT  the  greenstcme.  * 
The  section,  as  it  proceeds  to  the  westward,  encounters  the 
grauwucke,  elevated  towards  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  of  50*  ; 
over  which  lye  the  strata  <^  red  sandstone,  elevated  at  an  angle 
of  iO»  towards  the  north-east.  Hiese  two  kinds  of  stuata,  there- 
fore, make  with  one  anoUier  an  angle  which  it  would  reouire 
a  trigonometrical  calculation  to  determine,  from  the  data  wnich 
Mr  Aikin  has  given,  but  which  may  be  nearly  taken  at  59''^ 
which,  therefore,  is  the  angle  which  the  sandstone  makes  with 
the  grauwacke.  At  Welbacli,  near  the  western  extremity,  is  a 
patcTi  of  oottl  strata,  eontaiQed  in  a  hollow  b^ween  the  grauwack^ 
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and  th^  old  red  sandstone.  On  one  side,  therefore,  this  coal 
must  be  considered  as  resting  immediately  on  a  transition  rock, 
from  which,  on  die  Wemenan  system,  it  is  represented  as  ex- 
tremely distant.  On  the  whole,  we  must  consider  this  paper  as 
drawn  tip  widi  great  care  and  impartiality ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  whetfier  it  be  to  the  Hutonic  or  Neptunian  system  thnt 
the  author  most  inclines.  Th6  only  thing  that  can  render  a 
partkitilar  tfieory  not  only  innocent  but  useful  in  the  hands  of  an 
obse^er,  is  a  aisposidon  to  mark,  with  equal  diligence,  the 
fiu!ts  that  are  fiivourable,  and  those  that  are  adverse  to  his  sys« 
tem. 

So  ikp  as  one  can  discover  front  the  present  Memoir,  Mr 
Aikin  may  be  said  to  possess  this  degree  of  qandour ;  and  it  is 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  besto>^  on  him  a  higher  praise.  We  have 
•een  proposals  by  the  same  gentleman,  for  a  mineralogical  sur- 
rey of  the  countj*  of  Salop;  and,  fi-ora  the  specimen  given  along 
urith  the  proposals,  as  well  as  from  that  of  which  we  have  becu 
jnst  giving  an  account,  we  cannot  but  ardently  wish  for  tlie  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking. 

The  next  paper  to  which  We  shall  advert,  is  by  Leonard 
Horner,'  esq. ;  and  contains  a  very  distinct,  and  apparently  Very 
accurate  account  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Malvern  HiUs ;  a 
ridge  wdl  known,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Worcestershire. 
The  central  part  of  this  range,  and  iieaflv  the  whole  of  the 
eastern*  side^  consist  of  different  compounds  of  felspar,  horn- 
blende, quartz,  and  mica,  disposed  in  very  irregular  forms.. 
Granite  \i  one  of  these  compounds,  and  apjx?ars  to  be  less  ir* 
r^cfatf  'than  the  rest.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  the  highest  ' 
parts  <tf  the  hifls ;  but  prevails  chiefly  in  the  Imver  parts,  where 
It  forms  Teins  which  travei'se  the  other  rock?. 

The  stratified  rocks  which  occupy  the  country  to  the  westward, 
rise  to  a  considerable  height « on  tne  side  of  the  range.  The 
most  northern  hiO  in  the  range  is  called  the  End^hiU,  and  is 
composed  of  grH^ite.  On  the  End-hiU,  also,  but  higher  than 
the  granite,  ther«?  is  a  rock  of  a  purplish  brown  colour,  com- 
posed of  hortiblende  tjnd  fel8})ar,  with  a  little  quartz.  It  would 
nrobaWy  be  ranged  ':^/r  Horner  says,  with  the  greenstone  of 
Werner  \  but  w6  rather'think  with  the  syenite.  On  the  north 
aide  of  the  same  hill,  a  roc^k  occurs,  made  up  nearly  of  equal 
parts  of  hornblende  and  epidote. 

The  North-hill,  near  tne  former,  and  somewhat  to  the  west 
of  if,  contains'  also  granite.     The  Worcestershire  Beacon  is 
anodier  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  range,  and  is  an 
aggregate  rock,  consisting  of  small  angular  and  rounded  frag-   '^ 
ments  of  quartz  and  felspar,  cemented  by  a  ferruginous  ba^ie. 
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At  the  top,  tliis  hill  comisU  almofit  entirely  of  granite ;  and  on 
the  eastern  side,  greenstone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  different  rocks  is  not,  however,  suffideatiy 
explained;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  thick  cx>at  of  vegetable 
mould  by  which  tlie  ridge  is  mostly  coveredf  doe«  not  aJjow  it 
to  be  ascertainetl. 

The  Swinet-hill  js  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the 
Malvern  chain ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  composed  of  a  gra- 
nite, more  distinctly  characteri^  than  the  greater  part  of 
those  found  in  this  diRtrict.  It  is,  however,  very  different  from 
an  alpine  granite.  The  mica  is  in  minute  specKs,  and  in  very 
small  quantity :  The  rock  is  not  stratified.  Thus  it  a{f)ear8,  that 
tlie  ridge,  or  the  highest  points  in  the  range,  are  composed  of 
granite,  and  otlier  unstratified  rocks.  On  the  west  side  strata 
occur ;  some  of  coarse-grained  sandstpne,  otiiers  of  a  compact 
quartz  sandstone ;  one  ox  these  is  said  to  be  found  in  thin  lay« 
ers,  with  a  bearing  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  range,  bat 
dipping  towards  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  60*.  On  tlus 
side,  c£)0,  lower  down,  is  a  limestone  ridge,  that  dips  to  the 
west,  at  an  angle  of  about  40^.  The  strata,  indeed,  all  a- 
long,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  erect  position.  There  are  also  ar- 
gillaceous slaty  strata,  bearing  north  and  south,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  65**  westward,  or  towards  the  Leadbury  hills,  a  low 
ridge,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  runs  parallel  to 
ihc  Malvern  hills. 

Tlie  direction  of  the  stratified  rocks  is,  with  a  few  excqitiontf 
parallel  to  that  of  the  range ;  but  there  is  great  irregularity  in 
the  dip.  The  strata  nearest  the  unstratified  rocka  dip  at  a^  con- 
siderable angle  towards  the  west ;  though,  in  some  places,  they 
dip  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward  the  hill ;  and  thm 
were  observed  in  this  position  at  the  greatest  height  to  whidn 
they  ascend. 

The  two  sides  of  tlie  Malvern  ridge  are  in  many  respecta  con- 
siderably unlike.  On  the  east  side,  a  level  plain  extends  for  many 
miles ;  and  tlie  streams  that  rise  on  tlie  sides  of  the  ridge  run 
directly  eastward  to  the  Severn.  On  the  west  side,  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  hills ;  and  the  streams  run,  not  at  r^bt 
angles  to  the  ridge,  b^it  rather  in  tlie  direction  of  it;«--6QUie 
to  the  south,  and  othcis  to  the  north.  The  strata  on  the  west 
fcide  are  considered  by  Mr  Horner  as  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Transition  rocks.  The  romaikable  variations  that  occur  in 
their  direction  and  dip,  make  it  probable  that  tliey  have  been 
forcibly  elevated  from  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they 
wt've  originally  deposited,  and  thrown  into  the  different  situar 
iion«  in  which  tliey  ore  now  found.     We  must  remaik  of  Mr 
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Homer's  paper,  that  it  is  more  complete  in  its  accompaniments^ 
than  any  other  in  this  volume,  being  illustrated  both  by  a  map 
of  the  country,  and  sections  of  the  rocks. 

TTie  only  other  memoir  in  this  coUectlon  which  we  shall  no\t 
•mention,  is  a  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Madeira,  by  the  Honour-* 
able  H.  G.  Benn^t. 

The  short,  but  interesting,  sketch  contained  in  this  paper^ 
concludes  with  the  following  remarks. 

•*  To  my  mind,  the  most  interestbig  geological  facts,  are  the 
intersection  of  the  lava  by  dikes  at  ri^t  angles  with  the  strata. 
— ^r%,  The  riipicl  dips  which  the  strata  make,  particularly 
the  overiaying  of  that  of  the  Brazen  Head  to  the  eastward  of 
Fandial,  where  the  blue,  grey,  and  red  lavas  are  rolled  up  in 
one  mass,  as  if  they  had  supped  together  from  an  upper  stra- 
turn. — 9<%»  The  columnar  form  of  uie  lava  itself,  reposing  on, 
snd  covered  by,  beds  of  scoriae,  ashes  and  pumice,  which  affords 
«  strong  argument  for  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  columns  them- 
'sdves.  And,  ^thly^  the  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  zeolite, 
which  are  not  found  here  in  solitary  pieces,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
JEtna  and  Vesuvius,  but  are  amid  the  lavas  and  in  the  strata  of 
pumice  and  tufa,  and  are  diffused  on  the  lava  itself,  and  occa* 
tionally  crystallized  in  its  cavities.  " 

These  remarks  excite  great  curiosity  about  the  detail  of  the. 
&cts,  which  prove  the  rocks  here  enumerated  to  be  really  of 
▼oTcanic  origin.  The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  certainly 
inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  contain« 
cd  have  been  in  fiision  at  the  suHace  of  the  earth,  and  under 
a  pressure  no  greater  than  that  of  our  atmosphere ;  as,  in 
SQch  circumstances,  the  heat  would  have  driven  off  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  left  the  calcareous  earth  in  the  state  of  quick- 
Bmei  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
tion of  volcanic  force  at  the  bottom  of'  the  sea.  This  follows 
as  a  natural  corollary,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall 
on  the  effects  of  heat  modified  by  compression^  The  facts  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Bennet  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  com- 
municated by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter.  It  is  curious  to  see 
tile  truths  of  geology  confirmed  bywitnesses  brought  from  points 
m  distant ;  and  to  find  Iceland  and  Madeira  joining  to  attest 
the  same  facts,  and  to  support  the  same  theory. 

Though  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  geological  papers  in 
thb  volume,  we  have  not  been  able  to  extend  our  observations  to 
them  all.  Another  paper,  bv  Dr  Berber,  on  the  Geology  of 
«ome  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire ;— one  on  tlie  &>uf* 
firiare  df  the  Island  of  Mountserrat,  by  Dr  Nugent ;— a  Notice 
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on  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Vicinity  of  Dublin,  by  Dr 
Fitlon,  wbichf  viewing  it  as  a  Notice,  hajs  con^Hderable  merit  $»— 
and  another  Notice  accompanying  the  Section  of  Ueligolaiuiy 
by  two  Officers  of  Engineers,  are  niglily  deserving  of  attention* 
We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  pi  this  volume,  without  con* 

Sratulating  the  public  on  the  institution  of  a  Soci^y  particularly 
evoted  to  g^logical  researches.  The  banning  is  fair,  and 
aogurs  well  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  another  service  which  a  Society  of  this  na* 
ture  may  be  i^le  to  render  to  science ;  nay,  w^  vrill  even  say^ 
a  duty  which  it  is  strongly  called  on  to  peiform.  We  should 
hope  that  a  Society,  senou^y  interested  for  the  advanoeraent 
of  Geology,  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  observation,  but  will 
undertake  what  may  be  called  geological  experiments*  In  ge> 
neral,  one  who  pursues  this  study,  has  only  the  means  of  ob- 
serving the  facts  that  spontaneously  offer,  or  those  which  the 
arts  have  acddentally  brought  to  light,  with  views  very  di&reni 
from  the  acquisition  of  science.  He  is  accordingly  ofien  oruelly 
disappointed.  When  he  has  traced  some  &ct  Uirough  a  va- 
riety of  gradations,  and  tliinks  himself  on  the  point  oi  ascer** 
taining  the  whole  truth,  some  obstacle,  accidental  in  itself,  and 
such  as  a  little  industry  could  easily  remove,  puts  an  entire  stop 
to  his  inquiry-  Every  man  who  has  busied  himself  in  the  exa- 
mination of  tlie  earth's  surface,  must  have  often  experienced 
such  mortifications.  The  causes  of  tliem  are  no  doubt  fre* 
ouently  beyond  the  power  of  skill  or  in<lustry  to  overcome  $  but 
tiiey  are  often  such  as,  thougli  an  individual  cannot  remove 
them,  would  ^readily  yield  to  the  efforts  of  a  Societjy,  wIucJi 
would  raise  and  appropriate  a  fund  for  such  purposes*  How 
many  useful  experiments,  with  such  assistance,  miglit  be  mailc  ! 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  instructive  than  to  know 
how  deep  the  alluvial  ground  reaches  which  we  find  in  the 
beds  of •  rivers,  and  especially  near  their  mouths;  and  in  what 
proportion  this  depth  decreases,  as  we  approach  the  mountains. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Nature  herself  rarely  af&rds 
foil  information;  which,  however,  might  be  obtained  by  the 
ftinrmle  operation  of  boring  in  proper  situations. 

The  succession  of  the  rocks,  as  we  descend,  might  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  in  those  countries  where  the  strata 
are  horizontal  and  unbroken,  and  where,  of  course,  Nature  sel- 
dom affords  the  means  of  making  sucii  observations.  iTie  juno- 
tion  or  contact  of  diilerent  kinds  of  rock,  is  one  of  the  ohjert» 
most  interesting  to  a  geologist:  but,  how  often  does  he  come 
within  a  few  hundred  yards,  r*'^  ?8,  within  a  few 

feet,  of  that  junction,  and  ^  er  the  exact  lioe, . 

«n  aceoimt  of  a  quantit*  lich  is  not  to  be 
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removed  without  more  time  and  expense  than  he  can  afford  to 
bestow. 

Evident  as  is  the  value  of  such  experiments,  we  know  but 
of  very  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  attempted.  If 
we  mikake  not,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  caused  pits  to  be 
dug,  or  borings  to  be  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  so 
renowned  for  the  windings,  and  consequently  the  changes  of  its 
course,  in  order  to  discover  to  what  depth  its  workings  extend- 
ed. A  geologist  of  our  own  country,  no  less  skilful  tlian  zeal- 
ous in  the  pursuit  of  science,  has  given  several  examples  of  a 
similar  kind.  Sir  James  HaU  has,  in  many  instances,  removed 
the  veil  which  the  alluvial  soil  had  drawn  across  some  of  the 
most  instructive  spots  that  have  been  met  with  iu  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  has  caused  models  to  be  made,  exliibiting  tlie 
phenomena  he  discovered.  These,  we  believe,  are  the  only 
htqferous  experiments,  of  which  geology  can  yet  boast.  A  Sch- 
eie^, forming  itself  into  a  body,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
and  executing  such  experiments,  would  mai*k  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  science ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  open  up 
fields  of  observation  that  are  at  present  entirely  concealed.  It 
vfouki  give  U9  great  pleasure  to  diink,  that,  in  the  institution 
ot*  die  Geological  Society,  we  are  to  hail  tlie  commencement  of 
socii  an  era. 


Art.  X.  Voyage  mix  Indcs  Orientales,  pendant  leS'  Annies 
1802,  1803,  ISO*,  1805  et  1806,  conienant  la  Desaiption 
du  Cap  de  Banne-Esperance^  des  lies  de  France^  Bonaparte^ 
Java^  Borneo^  et  dela  Ville  de  Batavia  ;  dcs  Observations  sur 
le  Oommeree  et  les  Productions  de  leurs  Paysj  sur  les  Mceurs  et 
les  Usages  de  leurs  IlabitanSy  Sfc*  Avec  un  Ailcts^  par  Ch.  F. 
Tombe*  Revu^  et  aiiginente  de  plnsietii's  Notes  et  Eclaircissc" 
menSf  par  M.  Sonini.    2  Tom.  8vo.     Paris,  1810. 

TTiiE  information  afforded  by  this  work  is  not  very  import- 
"*•  ant ;  but  it  conducts  us  over  interesting  ground  ;  and 
brings  again  into  view  topics,  the  consideration  of  which  we 
have,  perhaps,  too  long  intermitted.  While  sinister  interest 
and  servility  are  actively  working  upon  the  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance of  the  public,  for  the  prolongation  of  abuses  by  which 
individuals  pro6t,  it  is  proper  that  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  true  state  of 
the  &ct.  It  is  not  the  cry  of  speculation !  raised  against  all 
prospective  views ;  it  is  not  the  cry  of  innovation  !  raised  against 
the  proposal  of  all  measures  contrived  to  avert  foreseen  calami- 
^,  that  win  support  the  country  under  a  ccmtinuaace  of  cooi 
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more  than  one  third  of  wha4:  it  was  in  the  year  1706*9.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  Indian  investment 
f9r  each  year. 

1804-5...... jei,860,840 

1 805-6.. 2,24.3,4.27 

1 806-7 1 ,736,362 

1 807-8^ ^.     1 ,726,4 12 

1808-*^........,«..     1,827,577 

1809-10....*......     2,123,990* 


1798-9 j€4,369,281 

1799-1800 3,151,794 

1800-1 3,445,126 

1801-2 2,340,092 

1802-3 1,987,515 

1803-4 2,121,003 


We  here  see  a  pretty  dear,  account  of  the  total  failure  of  ad- 
vantage from  the  possession  of  the  l^ice  islands,  and  of  that  trade 
which  had  once  been  so  lucrative.  In  the  last  of  the  years  in- 
serted in  this  table,  there  is  a^small  improvement  in  the  amount 
of  the  Indian  investment  But,how  was  that  obtained  ?  By  dimi- 
nSshingthe  China  investment, — which  in  1808-9  was  j£2,925,6SO, 
and  in  1809-10  was  only  ^£2,578,374.  The  whole  investment, 
thereforc,-^India  and  Chma  included, — was,  in  Ikct,  less  in 
1809-10  than  in  the  preceding  year; — ^being,  in  the  jrear 
1809-10,  je4,702,363,  and  in  the  preceding  year  £^;i5^^0T.  f 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  often  divided  40  per  cent^  up- 
on their  capital  stock  ;  and  they  divided  21-^  per  cent  oiran 
average  of  all  the  years,  from  tlie  origin  of  the  Company 
to  1774;  at  which  period  the  whole  commerce  of  the   Re- 

Eublie,  and  with  it  the  Indian  brjancl),  had  heen  for  a  num- 
rr  of  years  on  the  decline.  Their  stock,  in  1732^  sold  in  tLe 
market  at  779  per  cent. — even  in  1774  at  36:1 /i^  ccn/v— «nd 
never  so  low  as  SOO  per  cent.  The  annual  produce  of  their  sales, 
for  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  eighteentli  century,  was  nearly 
two  millions  Sterling ;  which,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  was  equal  to  six  miUiona  in  Eng- 
lish money  of  the  present  day.  . 

These  facts  are  remarkable,  and  suggest  serious  •reSec|]on&. 
At  a  time  when  the  channels  of  trade  nave  been  shut  against 
British  capital  in  a  degree  unexampled, — at  a  time  when  Bri- 
tish merchants  have  been  fain  to  press  themselves  ii>to  every  o- 
pening  which  ingenuity  could  discover, — wlien,  from  a  desire  tm 
employ  their  capital,  they  have  glutted  every  port  with  their 
goods  where  it  was  possible  to  send  tliem,  aj]d  have  loaded 
iSouth  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  ITeligpland,  with  «er- 
chiandize  for  which  no  returns  can  be  obtained,  a  boundless  field 
in' the  Eastern  Ocean,  iust  opened  to  our  enterprise,  has  been 
held  vacant^  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  East  India  Company, 

who, 

■  ♦  Expoiition  of  the  Company's  finances,  ordered  by  the  House  ©f 
Commons  to  be  printed,  2Sd  Mar  1810.— pp.  30  and  66. 
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who,  like  tlie  Ticious  cur  in  the  roanjjer,  will  not  let  otiiers  eat 
what  thw  themselves  are  unable  to  taste.  At  a  time  when  the 
capital  of  the  British  merchants  has  been  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
^nploymait,  we  have  seen  the  East  India  Company  obh^ed,  fbr 
wmt  of  capital^  to  recede  from  a  great  part  ot  the  trade  which 
they  were  once  able  to  embrace,  instead  of  occupying,  to  its  full 
extent,  a  great  branch  of  trade  newly  acquired  for  its  benefit. 


-**'  ^-ij*-v^,  *«  «N«v^ji,,  iM  a  viLUtttiua  oi  uiings  uKe  tnis  r  Who 
knowg  to  what  a  degree  that  loss  of  capital,  which  has  been  in- 
curred by  excessive  efforts  to  pudi  a  trade  with  South  America, 
with  SiMun,  Portugal,  the  Baltic,  &c.  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed, had  the  immense  outlet  which  India,  Persia,  Qiina,  and  all 
the  vast  countries  which  are  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  been 
OT)»ed  to  the  ea^r  danands  of  British  cpmmercial  enterprise  > 
What  has  the  East  India  Company  done,  that  it  should, have 
Ae  privilege  of  cramping  British  industry,  and  of  thus  keeping 
d<i^Ti  the  annual  produce,  the  weakh,  and  prosperity  of  the  ni^ 
tion  ?  WTiat  is  the  benefit  the  monopoly  produces,  to  compen- 
sate these,  and  all  the  other  great  and  numerous  evils,  of  which 
it  is  the  undoubted  parent?  v  ?       ^ 

Were  it  true,  that  monopolies  were  in  general  adviseable* 
that  th^  were  recommended  by  the  be$t  principles  of  poUtical 
econc»ny ;  that  experience  proved  them  to  be  in  general  favour- 
able  to  the  development  of  industry,— to  the  accumulation  of 
capital,— to  the  euorease  of  the  annual  produce,— the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  nations  5— «ven  then,  the  circumstances  ,wc 
bav^jUBt  enumerated,  would  seem  to  demand  that  an  excep- 
tioa  should  be  made  of  the  East  Indies,— a  field  too  vast  to  lie 
improved  by  the  decUning  funds  of  the  monopolkts,— and  a  field 
grca%  eolarged,  at  the  verjr  time  when  British  capital  is  unable 
to  find  any  but  the  most  dangerous  and  experimentally  fatal 
manneJs  far  its  difiiision.  ^ 

But  if,  on  the  odier  hand,  monopoly  is  one  of  those  ab- 
aurd  expedients  of  an  unenKghtened  age,  which  the  progress  of 
nations,  and  the  course  of  experience,  have  the  most  completelv 
exposed  j  if  it  is  noVr  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  obstructions  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  prosperity  of  na^ 
lions;  and  to  originate  in  a  policy  which,  if  generally  adopted. 
would  condemn  anv  people  to  mcurable  poverty  and  wretched! 
iMSsj-pwhat  shall  W  said  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  nition. 
if  It  allow  a  number  of  stale  pretexts,  a  thousand  times  reject- 
«^d,  to  be  admitted  once  more  as  reasons  for  continuin/r  the  most 
disastrous  oi  all  monopolies  ?  o  ^ 

There  is  an  important  passage  in  Hume,  which  should  have 

aome 
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5ome  w^i^ht  with  those  who  deny  the  iiii8diie&  of  monopdhr*  * 
He  is  reviewing  the  government  of  Elizabeth  $  and  says,  ♦  The 
'government  of  England,  durin|^  that  age,  however  different 
in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  tras  respect^  some  resembhrnce 
of  that  of  Turkey  at  present.  The  sovereign  possessed  every 
power  except  that  of  imposing  taxes :  And  in  both  euuntries, 
this  limitation,  unsupported  by  other  privilpges,  appears 
rather  prejudical  to  the  /people.  In  Tuncey,  it  obliges  the 
saltan  to  permit  the  extortion  of  the  badvaa  and  governors 
of  provinces,  from  whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents,  or 
takeir  forfeitures.  In  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect 
monopolies,  and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade ;  an  inven- 
tion so  pernicious,  that  had' she  gcme  on  during  a  tract  of 
i  years  at  the  same  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts, 
and  commerce,  would  have  contained,  at  present,  as  little 
industry  as  Morocco  or  the  coast  of  Barbary. '  *  Tlie  crea- 
tion, and  of  course  the  permission,  of  commercial  monopo- 
lies, Hume  rt^arded  as  so  pernicious  a  scheme  of  policy,  tliaS 
it  only  needed  to  be  carried  a  certain  length  to  produce  ail  the 
ef&cts  of  the  most  barbarous  despotism. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  curious  and  instructive  fiict,  that  men 
of  all  descnptionf  and  parties  in  the.  kingdom,  are  now  agreed 
iti  reprobating  the  policy  of  monopolies,  with  the  soUtary  ex- 
cation  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  persons  who  have  an 
interest  in  supporting  tliem.  lliey  stand  absolutely  alone :  The 
whole  world  has,  in  this  ftpeculation,  forsaken  them.  We 
know  not  tlwt  we  could  produce  a  syllable  written  in  &Your  of 
the  antiquated  doctrine  of  itiono)V)l}',  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  that  1ms  not  heen  written  by  a  member,  or  a  crea* 
ture,  of  the  Honourable  Company,  llris  is,  indeed,  an  im- 
p>rtant  and  cobcIusivc  phenomenon.  It  shows^  l>cyond  any  ex* 
ample  we  recollect,  the  prodigkms  influence  which  a  feeling  of 
jnteiest  exerts,  not  only  over  the  conduct,  but  the  intellectual 
fiicnlties.  For  of  those  who,  as  members  or  advocates  of  tlic 
Company^  espouse  the  doctrines  of  monopoly,  some  certain- 
ly are  men  ol*  good  understanding,  and  honourable  minds- 
men  who  have  not  resisted  the  beneficial  effects  of  en  improved 
state  of  knowledge  in  other  walks  of  inquiry,  and  who  are  far 
nb  >ve  tlu»  snsjiicion  of  attempting  to  delude  their  countnnntti 
into  a  belief  of  doctrines,  which,  though  convenient  for  them- 
selves, thev  know  to  be  false,  and  full  of  mischief  to  the  nation 
Ht  large.  Vet  against  the  full  current  of  the  age  in  whidi  they 
live, — against  arguments  the  mos^t  conclusive,  and  exj^rience 
the  most  decisive,  tliey  stand  forth  with  bigotry  the  njost  de- 
termined 

•  Hume's  Hijtory  of  Ergland,  vol.  5.  p.  459. 
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terminedy  and  contend  for  Hionopoly  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
main  springs  of  national  wealth  And  prospeiify. 

In  the  state  ot*  knowledge  in  ivhich  England  is  how  placed,  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  It  is  a  prodigy, 
however,  for  idiich  very  sufficient  causes  vnW  be  found  to  exist. 
IndiYidual  interest  and  national  apathy  will  account  for  many 
absurdities,  and  much  public  calamity.  A  great  many  families, 
in  tlie  middling  and  superior  classes,  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  considerimr  India  merely  in  the  light  of  a  convenient  outlet  for 
•uch  of  theur  niembers  as  had  no  very  tem]Hing  occupation  at 
home,  and  never  think  of  looking  farther:  while  the  inter- 
ests of  ministers  and  directors,  thus  freed  from  the  troublesome 
inspection  and  importunity  of  individual  jealousy,  have  full  scop# 
to  display  themsdves. 

With  regard  to  ministers,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that,  even 
if  their  power  or  gains  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  business^ 
they  would  have  a  strong  interest' in  wishing  things  to  remain  at 
they  ore,  from  the  very  trouble  that  would  ue  necessary  to  place 
them  in  a  new  situation.  They  would  feel  a  powerful  tempta*- 
tion  to  make  themselves  believe,  that  the  existing  situation,  if 
not  the  very  best  that  couM  be  conceived,  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  be  attained  5 — in  short,  a  very  goed  situation ;  and,  at  •all. 
events,  too  good  to  be  risked  for  theoretical  change.  After  this^ 
not  only  would  they  feel  it  their  interest,  but  they  would  fiuicy 
they  fi  It  it  their  duty,  to  persuade  the  nation  that  nothing  coutd- 
be  more  admirable  than  our  Indian  polic}*^; — «nd  this'beti^  on€9 
settled,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  all  who  find  fault  with  that  po*^ 
Key  must  be  represented  as  deceivers, — as  men  whdm  ignorance^ 
orgronndlcssdiscontent,  or  hopes  to  profit  by  mischief,  havemader 
desirous  of  innovation  and  disturbance.  If 'such  would  be  the 
natural  rfFect  of  the  mere  desire  to  escape  the  trouble  of  reforma- 
fion,— -what  may  we  suppose  will  be  produced  by  the  fearof  lo«« 
in^  all  the  power  and  profits  wliich  India  affords  ?  Not  only  ii 
the  whole  patronage  of  India,  in  general,  employed  for  minister 
rial  support, — not  only  is  a  great  part  of  it  actually  under  mi- 
nisterial nomination,— ^but  the  East  India  House  has  votes  in 
Parliament  more  numerous  than  it  would  be  easy  to  reckon  f 
which,  in  its  present  state  of  dependence,  are  sure  to  be,  on 
most  occasions,  at  the  nod  of  the  minister.  Is  it  at  all  reason^ 
able,  then,  to  suppose  that  any  roinistiy  will  have  eitlier  the 
Strength  or  the  virtue,  voluntarily  to  fling  from  it  such  'a  se» 
^re  and  important  source  of  influence  as  this  ? 

As  to  the  interest  which  Directors,  and  those  who  aspire  to 
lie  Directors,  have  in  the  existence  of  the  monopoly,  it  is  pro- 
*  •  bably 
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bAbly  needless  to  say  any  thing.  The  mana^ment  of  the  con- 
cerns of  a  great  association,  is  itself  no  trifling  object  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  attaided  with  no  slight  advanta^  in  the  way  of 
power,  vanity,  and  profit.  But  when  to  tins  is  added  the  par- 
tronage  of  an  immense  empire,  tlie  value  of  the  system  in  the 
e}'es  of  those  who  are  the^  instruments  in  carrying  it  on,  must 
appear  immense.  Even  if  they  feel  that  tliey  are  but  a  sort  of  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  the  advantages  are  stiO 
Eeat.  To  be  selected  as  instruments  for  so  great  a  work,  would 
sufficient  elevation  and  pride  to  most  Directors, — ^who,  if  they 
were  not  this,  would  probably  be  nothing. 

Those,  then,  who  are  satisfied  of  the  pernicious  efiects  of 
monopoly  in  general,  cannot  receive  with  too  much  suspicion 
mnd  distrust  tiie  arguments  that  are  offered  in  its  support  bj 
persons  under  the  nifluence  of  so  powerfiil  a  cause,  both  of  un- 
iaimess  and  delusion.  But  what,  in  fact,  are  the  grounds  •n 
which  this  monopoly  is  still  defended  ?  They  are  so  far  from  be- 
ing strong  and  convincing,  that  hardly  ever,  we  tiiink,  was  a 
mistaken  system  maintained  on  so  weak  a  foundation.  Their 
arguments  are  not  only  at  variance  with  all  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  national  economy,  but  they  are  either  drawn  from  the 
most  pitiful  errors,  or  are  addressed  to  the  most  wretched  pre- 
judices, lliey  have  been,  moreover,  so  oflcn  refuted  and  ex- 
posed, that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  repeating  tlie  refuta- 
tion as  often  as  the  felse  argument  is  repeated  with  a  chance  of 
success,  could  make  us  submit  to  Uie  irksome  task  of  trayelling 
over  so  hackneyed  a  road.  We  shall,  for  our  own  sakcs,  pass 
over  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  arguments  on  which,  when  pressed  by  tlie  evi- 
dence of  the  misdiievous  efiects  of  monopoly,  the  advocates  of 
the  charter  have  chiefly  relied,  is  the  assertion,  that  *  a  conne- 
•  xion  exists  between  the  commerce  aud  the  revenue.  *  Now, 
in  the  first  place^  this  has  tlic  advantage  of  not  being  very  easily 
understood.  IV/tat  connexion  exists  between  the  commerce  and 
the  revenue  ?  Could  the  taxes  not  be  collected  in  India,  un- 
less the  taxgatherers  were  merchants  ?  This  will  surely  not  be 
asserted ;  for  the  Directors  complain,  that  much  more  thaa 
they  ever  collect,  was  collected  formerly  by  sovereigns  who  were 
jiot  merchants.  Could  not  the  commerce  be  carried  on  witliout 
^he  revenue  ?  This  it  is  equally  impossible  to  assert ;  because 
th«  Company  itself  carried  it  on  longer  without  the  revenue, 
ihan'it  has  done  ^ath  it;  and  spoke  as  loftily  of  the  benefits 

Jlerivcxl  by  it  to  the  nation  then,  as  it  speaks,  or  can  speak  now, 
f  the  conimerce  cannot  now  be  carried  on  without  the  revenue, 
what  is  the  reason?  Have  the  Company  no  otlier  capital? 
This  may  be  true — ^and  is  certainly  tgo  near  the  truth,  with  re- 
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£Qrd  to  (ke  Company':  But  it  is  not  true  with  regard  to  th« 
British  merchanUy — who  are  ready,  with  large  capitals,  to  em* 
bark  in  the  trade.  It  was  not  true  with  regard  to  the  Amerif 
cans»  who,  before  the  fatal  disputes  about  the  rights  of  neutralsf 
carried  on  so  large  a  traffic  with  In^lia*  lu  the  reasonings  of 
the  Company  on  tliis  alleged  connexion,  the  only  specific 
point  which  is  ever  presented,  is  the  remittance  of  the  surplus 
of  the  revenue.  Tl^e  surplus  of  the  revenue,  they  say,  cannot 
be  remitted  but  by  means  of  the  monopoly.  They  may  just  a4 
well  assert  that  it  cannot  be  remitted  without  a  Chairman,  « 
I>epu^  Chairman,  and  four-and-twenty  Directors,  There  is 
surely  no  natural  or  necessary  cppnexion  between  the  remittance 
of  <non€y»  and  a  monopoly  ox  trade.  But  there  are  two  deci* 
sive  answei*s  to  this  strange  assertion*  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  surplus  of  revenue  to  remit;  tliere  never  was  any;  and, 
as  things  now  stand,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  there 
never  will  be  any.  In  tlie  second  place,  if  there  were  ever  so 
great  a  surplus,  a.  King's  sliip,  or  any  other  skip,  could  carry  it« 
if  in  the  shape  of  bullion ;  and  bills  of  exchange,  if  goods  to  a 
sufficient  amount  were  the  preterable  sliape.  Adc^t  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Endond  ought  to  have 
an  exclusive  corporation  for  caiTying  on  the  trade  to  Ireland^ 
and  the  trade  to  Scotland ;  because  Uiere,  too,  a  connexion  ex- 
ists between  the  commerce  and  llie  revenue;  and  there,  too,  it 
Blight  as  well  be  said,  tlie  surplus  ^  the  revenue  cannot  be  re- 
alized without  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  cmly  difierence 
between  the  two  sets  of  cases,  is  local  distance,  on  which  tho 
circumstance;  in  question  has  no  dep^idence.,  If  no  monopofy, 
there&ret  is  necessary  for  realizing  the  surplus  of  revenue  froni 
Scotland  and.  Ireland ;  for  the  very  same  reasons,  none  would 
be  necessary  tor  ceali^ung  it  (if  there  were  any)  firom  India, 

Another  assertion  of  the  Cpmpany  is,  that  a  free  trade  cannot 
be  permitted, — because  a  free  trade  would  produce  colonization, 
— and  colonization  would  produce  inssurrection  end  revolt. 
Now,  siq>posing  the  last  branph  of  this  deduction  to  be  granted, 
why,  we  would  ask,  should  free  trade  lead  to  colonization  i 
Trade  requires  but  few  agents  in  a  foreign  country,  A  few  men 
ef  capital,  or  their  agents,  and  a  few  clerks,  repairing  thither 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  return,  could  not  well  colonize  a  coun- 
try already  overpe<q>led.  As  for  handicrafts  and  laboui:er8,  th(^<e 
are  three  good  reasons  why  any  influx  of  them  need  ^ot  be 
dreaded.  In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  eSlord  tlie  expense  of 
the  voyage ; — ^in  the  next  place,  the  wages  of  labour  in  India* 
are  so  low,  that  they  would  be  immense  losers  by  the  emigration  ; 
-»and,  in  the  third  place,  the  climate  and  tne  language  and 
auumers  of  the  people  arc  so  diilcrent  from  their  own,  that 
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their  condition  would  be  wretched.  In  these  circumstances,  to 
talk  of  colonization  becoming  danigrerouAy  l^  the  admixture  of 
Britons,  in  a  country  containing  fifty  milUons  of  inhabitants— 
among  whom,  for  centuries,  the  Britons  could  hardly  ibrm  a 
distinguishable  ingredient — is  really  ludicrous. 

In  met,  wherever  plain  good  sense  has  been  applied  to  the 
subject,  free  from  the  misleaiding  influence  of  personal  intere^t^ 
the  absurdity  of  all  apprekensioas  on  the  score  of  colonization 
has  sufficiently  appeared*  Lord  Comwallis  saw  it  distinctly ; 
and,  in  contemplating  freedom  of  trade  to  India,  as  that  which 
not  only  ought  to  happen,  but  that  which,  in  tact,  would,  to  all 
appearance,  very  soon  happen, .  he  declared,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  but  arrangements  for  a  tolerable  administration  of  jus- 
tice, to  render  all  the  colonization  which  would  ensue,  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous.  In  his  minute  in  council,  of  the 
11th  of  February  1793  (one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  his 
government),  on  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  India,  he  says,  ^  Should  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  Britain  be  withdrawn,  or  lessened, 
it  will  cr  mte  a  further  necessity  for  strengthening  the  hands  of 
justice.  The  idea  of  the  agents  of  Europeans,  or  the  officers 
of  government,  being  able  to  commit  oppression  with  impunity^ 
must  be  eradicated.  The  people  will  then  feel  themselves  secure 
in  their  persons  and  property  ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  will  ani- 
mate both  the  manufacurer  and  the  cultivator  of  tlie  land.  Th^ 
agents  of  Ruropean  irada's  may  then  pervade  every  part  of  the 
country  uithoiU  injury  to  the pe(^ ;  and  it  will  be  enriched^ 
iu  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  demands  for  its  produce 
and  manufactures. '  2e/.  Hep.  by  SeU  Cam.  1810,  p.  108. 
Afier  such  a  liint  as  this»  tlie  Directors  cannot  pretend  to  be 
taken  at  imawares.  If  the  very  highest  of  their  own  servanti 
are  so  deeply  impressed  with  these  opinions,  they  may  form  a 
judgment  of  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  their  couih 
tryioen. 

The  authority  of  I^rd  Wcllesley  is,  to  the  honour  of  hit 
judgment  and  frankness,  clearly  and  strongly  4>n  the  same  side 
,  of  the  question.  In  arguing  with  the  directors  the  question  of 
indulgences  to  private  trade,  he  was  led  to  consider  their  objeo- 
tion  drawn  from  the  pretended  danger  of  colonization.  He 
turns  it  to  their  eye  on  all  its  sides ;  and  exposes  its  futility,  in 
every  supposicable  state  of  circiunstances.  He  shows,  that  t^ 
powers  of' die  Government,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  Company 
or  in  any  otlier  hands,  are  not  destroyed  by  granting,  wheth^ 
more  or  less  of  the  freedom  of  trade.  He  concludes  vrtth  a  re^ 
mark  whicli  is  but  too  ofien  applicable  to  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany.    ^  It  it  remarkable, '  be  savs,  *  th^t  tnp  principle  which 
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has  hitherto  regnhted  the  commercial  intercourse  bietwecn  In- 
dia and  England  {i.  e.  the  monopoly  principle)  has  actually 
occasioned  tiie  very  evib  which  it  was  intended  to  avert. 
The  operation  of  this  erroneous  principle  (/.  e.  the  monopoly- 
principle)  has  forced  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe  frohi 
a  channel  in  which  it  could  have  been  controlled  and  re^ikt- 
ed  without  difiiculty,  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations^  where 
it  cannot,  witlKHit  considerable  difficulty^  be  stibjected  to  any 
degree  of  control,  regulation  or  restraint.  The  same  mis- 
taken policy  has  invited  from  Europe  and  America  adven- 
turers of  every  description  ;  and  by  the  number  and  activity 
of  these  foreign  agents,  has  menaced  the  foundations  of  your 
commercial  and  political  interests  throughout  ever^'  part  of 
Asia,  and  even  within  your  own  dominions. ' — *  It  Joes  not,  * 
lie  adds,  *  appear  probable  that  any  increase  of  the  private  Bri- 
'  tish  trade  oi  India  would  necessarily  produce  a  proportional 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  British  agents  resortinc^  to 
your  dominions  ;  the  British  merchants  now  resident  in  Ifiilja 
Deing  eoual  to  the  conduct  of  much  moce  extensive  concerns, 
and  hkely  to  be  employed  by  persons  engaged  in  commercial 
concerns  at  home,  who  might  easily  conduct  their  operations 
with  India  through  those  liritish  subjects  actually  established 
witliin  your  dominions.  On  the  otlier  hand,  foreigners  ge- 
nerally deal  directly  with  the  natives,  or  with  foreign  Ikmiscs 
of  agency.*  * 

K  we  wei*e  not  uuaccountably  disposed,  indeed^  to  consider 
^cry  thing  in  Itidia  as  an  exception  to  what  holds  in  all  other 
places,  we  should  scarcely  require  authority  for  so  very  plain  a. 
proposition*  Does  it  follow,  because  Britain  op»>s  her  ports 
to  idl  the  nations  of  the  earth,  diat  Britain  is  inundated 
with  foreigners,  or  colonized  by  all  tlie  different  nations  who 
flock  to  her  shores ?  No :  Ine  people  of  the  different  na- 
tions who  tradtj  with  her,  hardly  ever  have  any  concern  wiHi 
ofiore  than  a  few  mercantile  houses  at  her  trading  sea-ports ; 
because  it  is  the  interest  of  individuals  to  have  ready  at  these 
tea-ports  the  goods  for  which  foreigners  present  a  demand ; 
and  because  me  foi^eigners  obtain  them  clieaper  from  these 
merchants,  than  by  employing  agents  to  collect  them  up  and 
down  the  comitry  for  themselves.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that 
the  causes  which  produce  these  effects  in  England,  must  pra- 
<iuce  them  in  India.  Nay,  in  this  latter  country,  a  free 
trade  would  have  the  immediate  efiect  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  Europeans  now  employed  in  collecting  and  preparing  tim 
lAviettment,  and  of  throwing  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 

commercial 
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dated  Fort  William,  30tb  September  180^  parag.  Q\  to  67. 
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commercial  labour  Into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  great 
saving  of  expense  that  would  accompany 'tlie  substitution,  would 
alone  ensure  its  universal  adoption :  5for  is  it  possible  to  ac- 
count for  the  employment  of  sq  Hiany  Europeans  in  this  branch 
of  the  Company's  service,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  patronage  and  appointments  that  are  thus  provided  for  \{i 
dependants.  A  free  trade,  therefore,  would  obviously  have  the 
efiect  of  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing,  the  European  po» 
pulation.  And  here,  again,  we  have  an  exemplification  of 
Lord  Welleslcy's  striking  remark,  that  the  Company's  expe- 
dients are  apt  to  produce  the  v^ry  consequences  which  tney 
pretend  that  it  is  their  wish  to  avoid. 

Capital  is  tlie  instrument  of  trade.  Without  coital,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  trade ;  and  trade  is  always,  ceteris  panbuSf 
in  exact  proportion  to  capital.     But  Lord  W ellesley  says,  *  The 

*  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  British  territories  in  Indi^ 

*  nave  hicreased  to  an  extent  fer  exceeding  the  amount  which' 

*  the  capital  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  Company's  in- 

*  vestment  can  embrace.  *  *  How  cruel,  then,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  our  Indian  subjects,  if  this  inadequate  capital  is  all  that 
we  will  allow  to  approach  them  !  How  absurd  our  policy,  if 
w^e  allow  the  capital  of  foreigners  to  employ  itself  without  Kmi- 
tation  in  this  productive  field,  while  we  rigidly  exclude  from  it 
our  own  !  In  a  very  remarkable  document,  the  Third  Report 
from  the  Special  Committee  of  Directors  on  the  Private  Trade, 
in  March  1802,  the  Company  declared  themselves  absolutely 
without  resources  for  trade.  *  The  Company's  investment,* 
say  they,  *  hau  been  usually  provided  from  thi^ee  sources — Sur- 

*  plus  revenue,  which  is  now  absorbed  by  the  state  j — ^the  for- 

*  tunes  of  individuals  to  be  remitted  home ; — and  the  sale  of  the 

*  Europe  exports  in  India.    As  the  private  traders  have  inter- 

*  cepted  the  second,  and  forestalled  the  third,  it  is  but  just, 

*  on  belialf  of  the  Company,  to  call  on  them  to  point  out  what 
^  still  remains. '  f  With  submission,  we  think  it  would  be  a 
very  unreasonable  call.  What  possible  concern  have  the  pri- 
vate traders  in  finding  resources  for  the  Company  ?  But  a  very 
reasonable  observation  on  the  part  of  the  traders,  and  of  the 
nation  at  large,  would  be,  that  if  the  East  India  Company  are 
without  resources  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  trade,  tne  more 
reason  there  is  that  others  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  it. 

Of  the  incapacity  of  the  Company  to  carry  on  the  trade  to 
India,  Lord   Wellesley  presented  tnem  with  a  pretty  forcible, 
proof  in   1800.     ^  From  the  accompany inir  statements,'  aom 
his  Lonkhip,  *  Your 'Honourable  Onirt^will  observe,  that  the 

*  trade 

♦  Letter,.  a<  suw-a^  p4r.  SI..  \  Rcportv  p.  22. 
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trade  of  Anierica  and  Portup^ali  with  the  port  of  Calcutta  akme,, 
in  179^1800,  amounted  to— imports  8,181,005  Sicca  rupees — 
exports  7,130,5)72  Sicca  rupees.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  im- 
ports of  Uie  Briti^t  subjects  in  the  year  1799-1800,  amounted 
only  to  4,787,101  Sicca  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  6,766,649,  • 
It  tnus  appears,  that  the  resources  of  the  Company  ^re  not  ade* 
quate  to  one  hnJf  of  the  trade  actually  carried  on, — ^not  to  speak 
of  what  might  easily  be  carried  on. 

As  far  back  as  tne  year  t799,  Mr  Dundas  (the  late  Lord 
Melville)  admitted,  in  his  budget  speech  on  the  12th  of  March, 
that  the  Company  were  so  completely  stript  of  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  the  tilade,  that  *  the  purchase  of  investments  had  beert 

*  made  principally  by  money  raised  on  loans  at  a  high  rate  of 

*  interest,  froni  which  the  debts  in  India  had  increased  beyond 

*  aH  reasonable  bounds.  "^  f  In  the  year  1800,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, he  said,  that  ♦  the  great  stippty  by  which  the  trade  had 

*  been  carried  on^  was  from  loans^  which  would  appear  in  the  ad- 
^  dition  made  to  the  debts. '  %  And  as  there  has  been  a  regu- 
lar deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  Company  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  it  follows,  without  any  further  proof  i^  detail,^  that 
the  commerce  must  have  been  every  year  supported  by  the 
same  ruinous  expedient  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  die 
investment  has  diminished. 

We  have  already  exhibited  an  account,  containing  the  a^ 
mount  of  the  Companjr's  Indian  investment.     The  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  on  that  investment  * 
Year.  Profit.  Loss* 

179S-9.........je298,014 S 

175)9-1800 413,765 

1800-1 583,674 

1801-2 746,851 

1802-3 501,759 

1803-4 115,393 

1804-5 92,186 

1805-6 ll,47ti, 


1806-7 264,288$ 

-i-Such  is  die  prosperous  result  of  the  Company's  import  trade 
from  their  pwn  dominions.  With  regard  to  their  exports,  they 
content  themselves,  in  the  same  memorable  document,  with  a 
general  declaration,  that  *  it  is  well  known,  that  since  th^ 
*  commencmnent  of  the  war  in  1793,  they  have  in  general  lost 
'  1^  them.  *  f  But  a  trade  which  exhibits  moh  g  picture  of 
TOL.  XIX.  iro.  37.  Q  i  *        pr«te 


tmv    I 


*  Lectsr,  ut  nmrot  par.  85,  86. 

fSce  his  ^peecbf  as  given  at  great  length,  and  widi  mihoritativf 
fxactnetSi  in  the  Asiatic  An.  Reg.  vol.  l.-^Proceediogs  la  ParLp.  1 14^ 

Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  20, 

EzpoatioD»  ko.  ut  iufrUf  No«  (A)  p.  89.  f  Ibid*  p*  2^ 
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of  S,03S^48/.*-«im1  a  new  loan  of  2,000^0002.  was  permitted 
to  be  raised  on  the  Company's  bonds.  It  thus  appears  that  a 
supply  of  aboHt  3,000,000/.  annually,  from  the  pieoplc,  whom 
they  exclude  from  a  share  of  the  India  trade,  is  absolutely  ne- 
ccitsary  to  keep  the  Company  afloat.  Since  lb07,  tiiey  have  re- 
ceived, on  their  own  or  Parliamentary  account,  about  1 0,000,000 
of  the  money  of  the  British  people  i — and,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
payments  and  receipts  for  the  year,  1st  March  181 1  to  st  March 
1812,  the  deficit  is  stated  at  3,591,673/.  *«->Such  is  the  support 
the  nation  is  deriving  from  its  East  India  empire  1 

Under  these  extraordinary  payments  at  home,  has  there  been 
a  surplus,  for  the  liquidation  of  debt  abroad  ?  There  has  been 
a  positive  deficiency : — The  revenues  of  India  have  not  sufficed 
for  die  expenses  of  India. 

IVor.  T^et  Deficiency. 

1807-8 je.S70,34l 

1808-9 131,281 

1809- 10 (estimate).  .  .       119,806 

The  ttttnost  that  such  heavy  demands  upon  the  home  treasury 
has  been  able  to  effect,  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  deficit  in  In- 
dia. It  was  in  1806-7,  the  year  before  the  loans  in  England^ 
3,253,981/.  ;f  audit  would  have  continued  as  great,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  sums  extracted  from  the  people  of  England. 

One  great  cause  of  those  oppressive  demanas  upon  the  home 
exchequer,  was  that  part  of  the  Indian  debt,  payment  of  m^ich 
was  demandable,  at  the  option  of  the  creditor,  in  London. 
Great  efforts  have  been  making  to  extinguish  that  option.  A 
loan  was  opened,  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent.,  the  same  inte- 
rest as  that  of  the  optional  loans.  It  was  chiefly  desired  that  the 
optional  debts  should  be  subscribed  to  the  new  loan ;  and  for 
twipurpose they  were  received  at  par;  and  certain  accommo- 
dations^ which  were  mipposed  of  great  importance  in  remittii^ 
the  interest  of  the  new  loan,  were  presented  as  a  bonm.  This 
had  its  efl^t  By  the  amount  of  the  optional  debts  subseribedf 
with  that  of  the  cssjx  received  on  the  same  grounds,  and  em- 
ployed in  paying  off  the  optional  debts,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  was  rendered  payable  only  in  India.  The  Com- 
pany, however,  knew  not  when  to  stop.  The  success  <^  this 
measure  stimulated  them  to  another,  lliey  now  (^ned  a  kwi 
for  the  reduction  of  interest  from  8  to  6  per  cent.  This  is  a 
proceeding  which,  by  the  best  accounts  we  have  yet  received^  ffor 
we  have  not  received  any  that  are  very  full  and  explanatory),  nas 
been  much  worse  than  unsuccessful ;  for  it  has  created  the  high- 
est nlarm,  disgust  and  disa£G5K:tion.  It  has  created  what  minr 
be  called  a  complete  run  upon  the  Company  \  and  it  is  affirmed, 

*  East  India  Annual  Revenue  Accounts,  May  1811,  p.  57. 
t  Ezposidon  of  the  Company's  Revenues,  utsuprUf  p.  71* 
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that  not  another  shilling  demandable  in  England  will  be  left 
for  payment  }n  India.  In  conformity  with  this  information,  it 
15  stated,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Company,  that  in  the  year 
ending  1st  May  1810,  no  subscription  of  debts  whatever  had 
been  obtained.  * 

We  here  close  abruptly  these  few  remarks  on  the  finances  and 
tradeof  India;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  press  them  at  this  time 
on  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  by  the  recollection,  that  a  crisis 
is  &st  approaching,  when  we  must  make  our  election  between  the 
present  or  a  different  system.  To  let  such  an  opportunity  pass 
away,  without  any  attempt  at  rdformation,  will  not  merely  be 
shameful.  Things  are  now  come  to  that  pass,  when  the  evils 
of  mismanagement  will  not  be  negative.  The  important  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  the  Government  of  India^  will  occupy  us 
on  another  occasion. 
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^  East  India  An.  Rev.  Accounts,  May  1811,  p.  S3. 
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Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  in  the  Cause  of  Dalrymple  the  Wife  »• 
gainst  Dalrymple  the  Husband ;  with  an  Appendix.  By  J.  Dod« 
aon,  LL«D.    8vo.    9s. 

Abstract  of  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  Eng- 
land, Jidy  IBU.    6d. 

Two  Treatises  otk  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inherttadce.  Translated  by 
H.  Ti  Colebrooke esq.  In  royal  4tD.  IL  Us.  6d.  in  boards.  CsJ- 
cutta  printed,  1810. 

Present  Sute  of  the  Debtor  aad  Creditor  Law ;  being  an  Essay 
Oft  Ae  Effect  of  Imprisomnenti  or,  a  Consideration  of  Creditorsf 
Rights  and  Debtors'  Wrongs :  containing  an  Analysis  of  the  Report 
«f  the  Lords'  Committee  on  lokprisonment  for  Civil  Debt';  vHdi  an 
'Abstract  of  Lord  Redesdale's  Bill«  and  other  Measares,  proposed 
to  effect  Amendments.  By  W.  Minchtn  esq.  Batritter  at  Law»  of 
|be  Court  of  Common  fleas  in  Tobago* 
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An  Appeal  to  the  RepaSlic  of  Letiert,  in  behalf  of  infwed  8e^ 
eaoe,  fnun  the  Opinians  and  Proceedings  of  tome  modem  Authors 
Of  Etements  of  Oeometry.    By  G.  Douglas.    8vo.    Ss« 

Mathematieal  Lectures.     B7  Rev.  B.  Bridge.    2  vol.  8vo     \B^ 

A  compendious  and  pracdoal  Treatise  on  ue  Construcdon*  Pro- 
perties ami  Analogies  of  the  Three  Conic  Sections^  By  the  Rev. 
B.  Bridge.    8vo.    dm- 

Dtrecttoas  {or  sailing  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  Chinft>  New 
Holland,  Cape  of  G«K>d  Hope,  and  the  inttijacent  Pbrts;  Bj  J. 
Horsburgh,  F.  R  S.     Part  I.    4to.    2L  5s. 

.'^n  Account  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  carried  on  by  order 
of  the  Master»General  of  his  Majesty's  Ordnance,-  in  the  Yeata 
1800,  I,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  By  Lieut-Col.  W.  Mudge,  of  die 
Jtoyal  Artillery,  F.  R.  S.  and  Capt.  Thomas  Colby,  of  £e  Royal 
Engineers.    Vol  III.    4to.    2/.  2s. 

Davis's  Genderoan's  Mathematical  Companion,  No.  15,  for  ISIS, 
containing  Poetry,  Mathematics,  5cc«    2s.  6d.  sewed. 

White's  Astronomical  Tables,  for  the  Years  17H0 — 83$  being  an 
Ephemeris  for  those  Years,  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  study 
JPhilosophy  and  Astronomy.    2s.  each  Year. 

Elementt  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Mane  Trigo^ 
oxtry  {  with  an  Appendix,  and  copious  Notes  and  tllustrationsv 
by  John  Lesslie,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edmburgh.     Second  edition,  improved  and  eaUrged.  12s. 

MEDiciNE>  suacsav,  &c. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  ihe  Human  Gullet,  the  Stomach,  and 
Intestines.  By  A.  Monro  jon.  M.D.  F.R.S.  E.  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinborvh,  Fellow  of  tbe 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  Illustrated  wi£  21  Engravings, 
by  Heathy  Meadows,  Woolneth,  &c.  from  the  original  Drawings 
^Mr  Fyft  and  Mr  Cleft.  In  One  Volume,  royal  81^;  price  IL 
15s.  in  boards. 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Variety,  and 
Treatment  of  the  Venere;d  Disease.     By  F.  Kieman.     3s. 

Plates  of  the  Human  Bones.     By  Cheselden.     12mo.    9s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Goat  1  containing  the  Opinions  of  the  most 
cdebrated  ancient  and  modem  Physicians  on  that  Disease;  and 
Obtervatione  on  the  Eau  Medicinale.     By  J.  Ring.    Svo.    6s. 

A  Nosologic  Companion  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia*  By  J. 
Nott,  M.  D.     18mo.    3s  6d. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Childivn,    By  J.  Bnm.    8vo.    9s« 

The  London  Dispensatory,  ^ndng  a  practical  Synopsis  of  Ma- 
^eria  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  By  A.  T.  Thomson, 
Svo.    16s.     . 

An  Account  of  the  Ravages  committed  in  Ceylon  by  the*  Small 
:Pin,  previously  to  the  insrodoctton  of  Vaodnation,  Bcc.  fte.  By 
•Thomas  Christie,  M.  D.    8vn.     3s. 

A  Serious  Address  to  the  Poblk  on  the  Practice  of  Vaccination  : 


^50  QiiMTJerfy  lAsi  of  Ntm  Fablitations.  Nor. 

in  which  the  late  failure  of  that  Operation  in  the  famSf  of  ,^ari 
Grosvenor  is  particoltrly  adverted  to.    8vo.    2s* 
.    Jameson's  Essays  on  the  Changes  of  the  Hoaian  Body  at  its  dif- 
ferent Agest  &c.  &c.    lUostrated  by  many  analogies  in  Plants  and 
Aiiimals.  8to.    9s.  boards. 

MIUTART. 

The  Excellence  of  the  British  Military  Code,  and  the  Expediency 
•f  a  strict  Attention  to  the  Details  of  its  Administration.    8s. 

A  Letter  to  a  General  Officer  on  the  Recruiting  Sertrice;  to 
which  is  added»  another  en  the  Establishment  of  Rifle  Corps  in  the 
British  Army.     Bj  Colonel  F  P.  Robinson.     2s. 
-    Observations  of  a  Veteran  on  the  Principles  of  Wari  Military 
Economy^  &c.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Letter  upon  the  mifchievous  lofluence  of  the  Spanifh  Inquiiition» 
as  it  a^ually  exifts  in  the  Province  under  the  Spanifh  Gofeimnent. 
Translated  from  £1  Efpanolf  a  periodical  Spanifh  Joumalf     as. 

A  fcle^^ion  of  Articles  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  VoL  IV. 
8vo.     14s. 

Vifions  of  Albion ;  or  Arguments  of  Confolation  and  Confidence ; 
addreffed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland^  on  the  unexampled  conflict  with  the  Gaulic  Empire,     as. 

An  Abridgment  of  Locke's  Eflay  concerning  Human  Un^fUodiog. 
By  Louifa  Capper.     410.     20s. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Diredors  of  the  African  Inflitution»  read  at 
their  Annual  General  Meeting.  March  27,  181  r.     as. 

Lettre  a  Sophie  fur  la  F^te  donn^e  par  le  Prince  Regent,  pour  c^Ie- 
brer  TAnniverbire  de  la  NaifTance  du  Roi*  Par  F.  Baion  de  Geramb. 
4to.     7  s. 

A  colle6tion  of  fcarce  and  valuable  Trads  on  the  moft  interrfting 
and  entertaining  Subjects  ;  fele^cd  from  Tsrious  public  aad  private  li« 
brariesy  particularly  that  of  the  late  Lord  Somers.  Reviled,  augment^ 
ed,  and  arranged.     By  W.  Scott,  efq.     Vol.  VI.     410.     3I.  3s. 

An  Account  of  the  London  Daily  Newfpapers,  to  which  is  added  a 
Plan  for  the  Management  of  a  Weekly  Provincial  Paper.  By  James  Sa^ 
vage.     Svo.     as.  6d. 

Narratio  da  Perfeguicao  de  Hippolyto  Joleph  da  Cofta  peneria  forta- 
do  de  Mendonea^     2  vol.  Svo. 

Poems  and  Letters  by  the  late  William  J.  Roberts,  with  fome  ads  of 
his  Life.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

The  Leifure  Hour  Improved,  or  Moral  Milcellaoies  10  Profe  and 
Verfe,  ongii>al  and  {elected*     i  anK>.     48. 

The  Harleian  Mifcellany,  a  colledion  of  fcarce,  curious,  and  eflter^> 
tainine  Pamphlets  and  TraSst  as  well  as  Manufcripts,  fekded  from 
the  Library  of  Edward  Harley,  ad  Earl  of  Oxford.  By  the  late  Wil> 
ham  Oldys,  efq.,  and  foroe  additional  notes  by  T.  Park,  F.  S«  A.  8 
vol.     4to. 

Stricturjes  on  the  Expedience  of  the  Addingtoeian  Extinguisher  ; 
with  satirical  Observations  on  the  inflaence  rfMetfaodiim  on  civilized 
Society,  in  all  its  Gradations.    2s.  ^6d. 
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Sketches  of  Historj,  Politicst  and  Manners»  taken  in  Dublin,  and 
ifae  North  of  Ireland^  in  the  Autumn  of  1810.     8vo..  8s. 

Historical  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  France^  during 
the  Favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Translated  from  die  French 
of  J.  L.  Soulavie.    Ss. 

Subt^ance  of  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pelham,  on  the 
State  of  Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis.     By  M.  Martin»  esq.    Is.  6d. 

Sentimental  Anecdotes,  by  Madame  de  Montolieu.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs  Hunkett.  2  vol.    12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Eastern  Tales  ;  or^  Moral  Allegories,  illustrative  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations.    12mo.    5s. 

Democracy  Unveiled,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  By 
T.  Adams,  esq.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Tracts  on  Tithes.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Leslie,  the  Rev.  J.  Gambiery 
M*  A.,  and  R.  Belward,  D.  D.  8vo.    5s» 

Letters,  Elee^ant,  Interesting,  and  Evangelical  ^  illustrative  of  die 
author's  amiable  character,  never  befoi-e  puUished.  By  J.  Hervey, 
A.  M.  8vo.    ?$• 

Simple  Pleasures.     1 2mo.     Ss.  6d. 

An  aecount  of  the  Character  and  Peaceful  Death  of  Victor  Whitty. 
ByJ.  BuHar.    12mo.    2s. 

The  Poll  at  the  Election  of  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  County  of 
Gloucester,  begun  January  28,  and  ended  February  7>  1 8 1 1 .    1  Os.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Evils  of  the  Exportation  of  Cotton  Yams.  By  W. 
Radcliffe.     Is.  6d. 

Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  History  of  Europe 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  XL  James  II.  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne.     By  J.  P.  Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Cabinet  of  Entertainment ;  a  new  and  select  Collection  of 
Enigmas,  Charades,  Rebuses,  &c*  with  Solutions.     18mo.     12s, 

Transactions  of  die  Geological  Society.    Vol.  I.    2/. 

Rules  for  the  management  of  Negro  Slaves.  By  a  Professional. 
Planter.    8vo.    8s. 

Adultery  and  Patriotism ;  a  short  Letter  to  Sit  F.  Burdett,  M.  F. 
By  an  Elector  of  Westminster.     Is.  6d. 

Letters  to  John  Aikio,  M.  D.  on  bis  Volume  of  Vocal  Poetry,  and 
on  his  Eflays  on  Song- writing.     By  J.  Plumptre^  B.  D.-    i2mo.     28. 

The  Alien  ;  or»  an  Anfwer  to  Mr  Greville's  Statement  with  refpe£l 
to  Mr  Naldi's  Adion  for  Arrears^     By  G.  Naldi.     38. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their  Sizes  and  Prices*  Cor- 
re6^ed  to  Auguft  iStj.     8vo.     7  s.  6d.  half  bound* 

The  Anoerican  Review  of  Hiftory  and  Politics,  and  General  Repoli« 
tory  of  Literature  aod  State  Papers.     No-  111.     68. 

The  Eaft  India  Regifter  and  Dire^Uiry,  corredled  to  the  27th  of 
Auguft,  18 1 1.     ByJ.  Mathifon,  and  A.  W.  Mafon.     i2mo.     Ss. 

The  Principles  and  Ends  of  Philofophy.  By  R.  Sauraarez  efq. 
F.  R.  £.  L.    8vo.     68. 

The  Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  Text,  with  a 
Trani^ien;  to  which  is.  prefixed,  a  PiflertaU09  on  the  Chioefe  Laai 
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gm^  and  Chara^W.  By  J*  Marihatn*  410*  5).  51.  in  boardf.  Se* 
nunpoor  printed. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.     By  J.  Webster.    8vo.    7s. 

New  Mercantile  Tables  for  expeditiously  ascertaining  the  AmotDt 
of  Goods  sold  by  the  Cwt.  of  112  lib.y  at  any  Price  from  One  Far* 
thing  ta  2^  per  Cwt.  1  or  by  the  Ton,  from  1  s.  to  40(VL  per  Ton» 
each  Table  extending  from  1  lib.  to  4000  Cwt.  By  J.  Houghton. 
Syo.     \l  listed. 

.A  abort  historical  Account  of  the  Silk  Manufacture  hi  England^ 
ftK^  it$  Iptroducttcm  down  to  the  present  Time^    By  S.  SboU.     Ss. 

botanical  Magazincy  continued  by  John  6ims,  M.  D.  Vol.  M. 
tro.     !A  ls» 

Etymologicon  Uniyersale ;  or»  Unirersal  Etiological  Dietiooa* 
ry.     By  W.  Whiter.    4to.    Vol.  I.  Parts  1.  &  fi*    4/.  4s. 

Sritish  Review,  Na  III. 
.merican  Review,  No.  IIL 
Tlie  Reflector,  No.  III*. 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  XI. 

Fnederick  de  Moncford  %  m  Notel.    3  voL    ML  Is. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Book ;  or,  Memoirs  of  CaixAbe  Princess  of 
Hastorgh.    i  vol.    1^  5%* 

The  Cavern  ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters :  a  Translation  of  the  French 
Tale  of  Le  Soaterrain,  ou  ks  deux  Sceurs.     8vo.    4s.  <Sd. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Paul  Plaintive,  cofOpSed  At)tti  oii- 
ginal  Documents.    2  vol.  12mo.    lOs.  6d. 

New  Canterbury  I'ales ;  or,  Clories  of  the  Garris6m  By  O. 
Outline.     12mo.    '5s. 

St  Otfturg  ;  or,  the  Carmelite  Monk  :  a  RonMnce.     4  vol.     9  is. 

Ora  and  Julfet ;  or.  Influence  of  fHl  Principles.    4  vol.     f  o^ 

Einathan,  or  the  Ages  of  Matt ;  an  Hiftoncal  Romanoe.    3  vol.  t^s. 

The  InhabfUttts  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Follies  of  Woman.  By  A.  F. 
Holftein.     3  vol.     168.  6d. 

The  Weiob  Mountaineer.     By  A.  Mawer.     1  w>l.     ys. 

Virginia,  or  the  ^eace  of  Amieas.     4  voL     94s. 

The  Caledonian  Banditti,  or  Heir  of  Doncaethal ;  a  Romance.  By 
Mrs  Smith.     3  vol.     los. 

The  Coufias,  or  a  Woman's  Promife  and  Lovcr^s  Vow,    3  vol.  ■  1 5s. 

Eugenie  et  Mathtlde,  ou  Memohes  de  la  Famille  du  Comte  de  Revel* 
3  vol.  12  mo.     156. 

Santas  de  Montenos,  or  Annals  of  a  Patriot  Fbmily ;  founded  on  ft* 
cent  Fads.     By  W.  Ticken  efq.     5  vol.     18*. 

Senfe  and  Seniibility.     By  a  Lady.     3  vol.     t^s. 

POETRY. 

Poems.     By  W.  R.  Spencer.     8vo.     los. 

The  Bullion  Debate;  a  Serio«comic-fatiHc  I^^m.  By  W.Pitt.  2s.<6d. 

Lines  addrefled  to  Mrs  Hay  Drufnmond,  on  the  fingokr  circumftance 
attending  the  Interment  of  her  firft  Child  in  the  Parifh  Church  of  Roth- 
bury,  in  Northumberland*     By  the  Rev.  G.  Wilkins  A.  M.     ts.  6d. 
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The  Figured  Mantle  and  the  Bridal  JHjs  with  other  Poems.  B7  a 
SoaiesL  GlergTmaii;     1  amo.     %%*  6d. 

The  Triuinph  of  Religion  ^  a  (acred  Pbenit  in  Four  Parts.  Fodl& 
cap,     71. 

ITk  Plants  ;  a  Po«n.     Canto  III,  &  IV.     By  W.  Tighe  ef<(.  8fo. 

The  Miaftrels  of  Wiaandcrmere ;  a  Poem.  By  C.  Farifli»  B.  D. 
Foolfcap.    4s. 

Ode  on  the  PreCent  State  of  Enropr.     By  T.  G.  Laoew    a«. 

The  Inundation  ;  a  Poem*     is. 

Origraal  Poetry,  confiding  of  Fagitive  Pieces*  by  a  Lady  htely  de*. 
ceafed ;  and  Mifcellaneotts  Poems  by  (everal  Authors,  hiclisding  bftut 
Foreign  Pieces,  with  Tranflations,  never  before  puUiAied.     5s. 

Poeroa  on  various  Snbje&a  ;  indmling  Education  of  the  Poor  %  an  In- 
dian Tale  4  and  the  Offering  of  Ifaac.     ixmo.     8s. 

The  Battle  of  Athuera «  a  Poem.     3s. 

Poems  and  Letters.  %y  the  late  W.  J.  Roberts,  with  some  it« 
count  of  his  Life.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Capital  $  a  satirical  and  seotixnental  Poem,  dedicated  to  the 
£ari  of  Stanhope.     2s.  6d, 

Carlton  House  Fete,  or  tl^e  Disdppoiated  Bard,  in  a  series  of  Ele^ 
gies ;  to  which  is  added.  Curiosity  in  Ri^y  an  Elegy,  By  P.  Pm^ 
dar  eaq.     &  %d. 

The  Regent's  Fete,  or  the  Prince  and  his  Country.  By  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, esq.     ^  6d. 

Poems  on  Moral  and  Rdigioua  subjects ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
Introdactory  Remarks  on  a  course  of  Fctnale  Education.  By  A. 
Flowerden.   Third  Edition*  cootaming  several  additional  Poems.   5s. 

Pastorals,  Second  Edition;  to*whichisaddedPastorella;  a  Rural 
Tale.  By  the  late  George  Smith,  landscape  painter,  of  Chiches- 
ter.    7s. 

The  Banks  of  Wye;  a  Poem.     By  R.  BloomSeld.     FooUc  5%. 

Ballads,  Romances,  and  other  Poems.  9y  Miss  Anna  Porter. 
l2iiio.    7's. 

The  Art  of  English  Poesie.  Construed  into  three  Books ;  the 
first,  of  Poets  and  Poesie ;  th^  second,  of  Proportion  ;  the  third  of 
Ornament     By  George  Putteidiam.    4to.     2/  8s. 

Translations  from  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts,  and  other  Poems. 
By  J.  Martin.    8vo.    7s. 

Poems  on  Subjects  contiected  with  Scripture.  By  S.  Newman. 
8yo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Rapsody ;  or,  a  Wreath  for  the  Brow  of  Buonaparte.  4to.  5s. 

The  Ghosts  of  Ndson,  Pitt,  and  Moore.    Is.  6d. 

BaniK>ckbum  a  Poem.     8vo.     8s. 

Craig  Phadric,  Vbions  of  SenstbiUty,  with  Legendary  Tales, 
and  Occasional  Pieces.  By  D.  Carey,  author  of  *  The  Reign  of 
Fancy,  * — *  Pleasures  of  Nature,  *  &c.  8vo ;  price  10s.  6d.  io 
boards. 

Poems  by  John  Lee  Lewes.    6vo.     10s.  6d. 

Lines  Sacred  to  the  Membry  of  the  Reverend  James.  Graham^ 
author  of  the  Sabbath.    4to.    2s. 


iJ5*  ^  ^mrterhf  List  of  New  PubUeationu  -  Nor. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  West  Indians  defended  against  the  Accasations  of  their 
Cahunniators,  or  Facts  versus  Prejudices.     2s.  6d. 

A  few  Reflections  on  passing  Events.     Is.  6d. 

A  Lsetter  to  H.  Brougham,  M.  P.  on  the  Subject  of  Reform  in 
tbe  Representation  of  the  People  in  Padiament.  By  W.  Roscoe 
esq.     Is. 

The  Oriental  ExpoMtion  ;  presenting  to  the  United  Kingdom  an 
open  trade  to  India  and  China.     By  S.  F.  Waddington  esq.     8yo. 

■  The  Political  Review,  and  Monthly  Mirror  of  the  Times.  No.  L 
(to  be  continued  Monthly.)     2s« 

Reflections  on  the  possible  Existence,  and  supposed  Expediency^ 
ef  National  Bankruptcy.     By  Peter  Richard  Hoare  esq.     2s.  6d. 

The  People.     By  an  unlettered  Man.     8vo.    6s. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Pionourable  Lord  Kine  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  July  2d  1811,  upon  the  second  reading  of  Earl  Stanhope's 
Bill  respecting  Guineas  and  Bank  Notes.     2s. 

Substance  of  two  Speeches  of  H.  Thornton  esq.  on  the  Debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committer 
May  7  and  U,  1811.     2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  two  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Right  Honouraible  G.  Canning,  M^y  8  and  13,  181 1,  on  the 
Report  for  inquiring  into  the  high  pnce  of  Bullion.     Ss.  M* 

A  Statement  and  Investigation  of  Bills  brought  into  Parliament, 
by  W.  Wilberforce  esq.  M.  P.  for  securing  charitable  donations.  By 
p.  Lovelass.    8vo. 

An  impartial  Examination  of  the  Merits  and  Demerits  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  York,  as  Commander-in-Chkf.  By 
J.  Bragge.     Is.  Gd. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Honours- 
able  R.  Smith.     Is.  C^d^ 

The  Speech  of  Mr  Johnstone  on  the  third  reading  of  the  BiU^ 
commonly  called  Lord  Stanhope's  Bill,  July  19,  1811.     28.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  in  the  Hottse  of  Commons,  by 
the  Right  Honourable  G.  Rose,  May  1811,  on  tlie  Report  of  tte 
Bulhon  Committee.     3s.  6d. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Viscount  Cstsde* 
reagh,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  second  reading  ef  Earl 
'StanJiope's  bill.     2s. 

Money ;  What  it  is.  Its  Value,  &c.  in  Reference  to  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Notes,  and  any  valuable  Circulating  Medium.  By  N.  Cookie 
esq.     1  s. 

THEOLOGY. 

'  The  Opinion,  or  the  Theology  of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Variety  of 
God.     By  J.  Bellamy.     8vo.     4s.  (Sd. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  St  Andrew  and  St.  Anne,  Blackfrtar^ 
before  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East.  By  the  Re- 
verend M.  Hornc.     2s. 
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Tbt  Dedtcatioa  of  the  Biblta  P«dyglotta»  to  King  Chsiiies  die 
Second-  By  Brian  Walton^  folio*  7s*  Reprinted  from  a  fine  ori« 
ginal  copy,  just  imported. 

Declaration  against  the  Pope's  Supremacy.  Wrote  by  bis  Ma»' 
ynlj  Edward  VI.  in  the  year  1549.  Republished,  and.  dedicated  to 
his  Majesty  George  III.  By  the  Reverend  John  Duncan,  UL  D. 
F.  A.  S. 

The  Works  of  Archibald  M'Lean,  of  Edinburgh.  Vokune  V. 
Comprising  a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  die 
Hebrews.     19mo.    4s. 

yhe  Life  and  death  of  the  e^er-blessed  Jesus  Christ,  the  Stfriour 
of  the  World.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  2  voL  24s.  A  new 
Edition. 

Four  Sermons  preached  in  London,  May  8,  9,  10,  1811,  at  the 
Seventeenth  General  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society.     Ss. 

Poinu  at  issue  between  tfus  Editor  of  Dr  Townson's  Work,  and 
the  Author  of  Discursory  Considerations  on  the  -Hypothesis  that 
St  Luke's  Gospel  was  the  first  written.  Discursorily  canvassed  in 
two  letters.     Is.  6d.  - 

The  Healing  waters  of  Bethesda ;  a  Sermon  preacl^d  at  Bttxton 
Wells,  June  2d,  1811.  By  the  Reverend  C.  Buchanan,  I>.D. 
ls*6d.  • 

The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Seclusion,  considered  in  a  charge  (in* 
tended  to  be)  delivered  to  the  Clei:gy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lei* 
cester.     By  the  Reverend  A.  Bumaby,  D.  D.    5s» 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  several  Hymns,  for  die  use  of  the  Es« 
Ublished  Churdi.     2s. 

Axi  exposition  of  such  6[  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  as  receive 
dieir  Accomplishment  under  the  New  Testament.  By  the  late 
Reverend  M.  F.  Roos,  A.  M.  Translated  from  the  German  by  £. 
Hendecson.  *8vo.    7s. 

The  Mosaic  Creation ;  illustrated  by  discoveries  and  experiments 
derived  from  its  present  enlightened  state  of  science.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  the  Cosmogony  of  the  Ancients ;  with  refiections,  intended 
to  promote  vital  and  practical  religion.     By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Wood. 

Maxims  and  Directions,  for  Youth,  on  a  variety  of  important  and 
interesting  subjects,  calculated  for  private  families  ai^d  schools.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Thornton. 

Saurin's  Sermons :  a  new  and  improved  edition  ;  with  three  new 
Sermons.  Translated  by  Mes&rs  Robinson,  Hunter,  and  Sutclifle. 
7  vol.  8vo. 

An  A^ldress  to  the  Heads  of  Families,  on  the  Neglect  of  Family 
Religion :  with  appropnate  extracts  from  the  Act  of  Parliament 
against  drunkenness,  gaming,  swearing,  and  profanation  of  the 
JLord's  day.  By  James  Hargjeaves,  minister  of  the  gospd  at  Og^ 
don,  near  Rochdale. 

"nie  Dairyman'^  Daughter ;  .an)uuhentic  and  interesting  narrative. 
In  Eve  parts.    6d. 

A  JLetterAconcemtng  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke  ;  addressed  to 
an  editor  of  the  improved  version.    8ve.    6s. 
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Sketches  of  sentimeftU  on .^ver^  important  Theological  subjects. 
B7  J.  Ctsurke.     12iiio.     $%. 

The  coonexkm  between  the  rimplicitx  of  die  Gospel,  and  ther 
leading  prineipks  ofthe  Protestant  Cause  1  a  Scnnon.  By  Mm 
Keatidu     Is. 

Sermonst  preached  on  public  occasions ;  with  notes ;  |«d  an  ap» 
pendtx,  on  Tarious  important  subjects.     By  R.  Valpy,  D.  D.     2toL 

Sermons^  selected  and  abridged  chiefly  from  mtfi<»  authors^  adapt* 
ed  to  the  saints'  days»  festivals,  fasts*  &c.  and  to  general  oceasionsy 
ate.  fte.  for  die  use  of  £sttitlies.  By  the  Rer.  S.  Chyhaw.  V6L 
IIL     Svo.     ISs.  . 

Eight  Discourses  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at 
8t  Mary's,  1811,  at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  htte  J.'  Bampton.  By 
J.  Bidlake,  D.  D.    Sva     8s. 

Sacred  Trath  s  unfolded  in  a  course  of  practicad  kctnres  on  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  relative  duties  of  life.  By 
the  Rev.  &  PigQtt»  A.  M.    8vo.     10s. 

The  three  Eras  of  Light :  being  two  discourses  preached  befoM 
die  University  of  CaniMdge,  Jdfy  1,  1810.  By  the  Rer.  C  Bu- 
cfaanan,  D.  D.    fii.  6d. 

Cookson's  Prayer  Book :  complete  in  28  weekly  numbers,  9d.  eachi 
or  elegantly  bound,  containing*  the  Administration  of  die  Sacrament, 
the  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  Davtd»  a  Companion  to  the  Ahar,  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  &c.  &c. 

A  Sermon,  preached  bc^sre  die  Society  for  Missions  10  Africa  and 
die  East,  June  4,  1^11.     By  the  Rev.  M.  Home.     2s. 

Hie  Advantages  of  EaiTy  Piety  unfolded  and  displayed  in  a  series 
•f  plain  discourses  addressed  to  young  pe<^le.  By  the  Rer.  J. 
Thornton.     12mo.    Ss.  6d.  boards. 

The  Duty  of  Christians  to  partake  of  the  Afflictioiie  of  the  Gos- 
pel, considered  and  enforced  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Por^unondi, 
on  Wednesday,  June  26.  1811,  before  a  Society  of  Unitarian  Chris* 
tians  established  in  the  South  of  England  for  promoting  the  geouine 
Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Practice  of  Virtue^  by  the 
Distribution  of  Books.    By  Thomas  Rees.     Is.  sewed. 

Observations  on  some  important  Pobts  of  Divinity,  chiefly  those 
in  Controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  Calviaists.  Eztracsed 
fitmi  an  Author  of  the  17th  century.  By  Ely  Bates  esq.  2d  edi« 
tion  with  Addilions.    6s.  boards. 

VOTAGBS  AND  TRAVBLS. 

A  View  of  the  present  State  of  Sicily,  iu  Rural  EcosMmy,  Po. 
pulation  and  Produce,  particularly  in  the  County  o^  Modioa.  Widi 
an  Appendix,  conAining  Observations  on  itt  general  Character,  CU* 
mate,  and  Resources.  By  Thomas  Wright  Vaughan  esq.  4ia 
l/L  lis.  6d.  boards. 

GeoWical  Travels,  vol.  II.  ai&d  III.  containing  TVanrds  in  Bng* 
land.  By  J.  A.  De  Luc,  F.  R.  S.  Translated  itom  ibe  Fren£ 
U4s. 
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Tlrai^  ta  Icduid  dmilig  tbe  SosMtoer  of  the  Year  1810;  with 
Mapst  aad  upwmis  of  SO.  Engmw^i  iMsy  of  which  are  cdoiit- 
ed  in  die  most  handsome  maaiMr.     In  one  toI.  4to.    Price  S/.  Si* 


0"  This  Wodt  contains  the  Obsenrationft  made  in  that  interesting 
Island,  by  Sir  G.  S.  MACKEMaiBy  Baronet»  Mr  HoixAjin*  and 

<*  Mr  Baioiis.  A  Preltmioary  Di^sertatiosy  on  the  History  and 
liteiatme  of  Icdand,  {urec^es  the  Journal  of  the  TravellersA 
In  1^  JovnaL  is  described  the  Countryt  the  Hot  &pnQg<s»  Vol- 
canoesy  and  other  Natural  Curiosities,  and  also  the  Manneai 
and  Customs  of  die^  Inhabitants ;.  followed  by  distinct  Chap- 
ten  oo  Rand,  FoUtieal,  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  on  the 
firesent  <ute  of  Literature ;  on  Natural  History,  Botany,  and 
Mineralogy* 

.   A  Jooriial  of  a  Tour  in  Ic4and»  in  the  Summer  of  1809.    By 

William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L.  S.  and  Member  of  the  Wtmenao 

Bocicty  of  Edinburgh^    lOs.  6d. 

*  Hakluyt's  Collection  of  the  Early  Voy^i^  TraTels^  and  Disco^ 
eries  of  the  English  Nation.    Vol.  4.    4to.    St  3s. 

LivRSs  FaAN^iMs,  imp^rteipar  VL  Ds  Botrs;  . 

Bocsmlq«eHistoriqiie.  Par  Madame  deGenUsi  2  vol.  12ma   lOs* 

Maison  Rustiqile.    Pftr  Madame  de  Genlis.    3  vol.  8vo.    2/. 

Didaonnaire  RoraL  Far  Madamr  Gacon  Dofotir.  2  vol.  Svo. 
lijs. 

Conn  d* Agticdltore.  Par  Roater  et  autres,  actnelfemenc.  6  toT; 
gfOb    Hi 

Le  Farfait  Agriculteur.  Far  Codsin  d'AtaloiL  2  toL  12mo; 
U4a, 

*  CunMififion  des  Animaoz  Danestiques.    2  toL  12mo.    16s. 
I^e  ILsiswn  des  Manages*    Far  Apert*    8to«  .  7s.-    . 
Edocation  des  Momms.    Far  Chambon.    2  toL  8ra.    \L  4s.  . 
Des  Mmnifiictttret  do  Soie  et  dn  Murier.    FarMayec    8vo.    7$. 
Recherches  snr  les  MoenM  dei  Fourmb  indigenes.    Par  Huber. 

1  TOL'SfU.      128. 

.  Jttf  Consewamr  de  la  Voe..   Par  Choralier.    i  vpl.  Sfo.     10s. 

Roman  d'Opbqae ;  ou  ProbabiUte  des  diffierentes  Especes  de  Vue. 
Far  rAbb6  Moussaud.     12mo.    4s.    ,  , 

Philosophic  Zoolom|uei    Par.  La  Mark.    2  toI.  8vo.     1/.  48. 

Phtraweop^e,  on  JDict.  des.  Pripamtions  M^dicales.  Par  le  Dr 
Brugnatelli.     2toL8yo.     W.  4s. 

Les  Trois  Si^des  de  la  Peinture  en  France.    8ro*    8s. 

Ksecueil  da  Decorations^     Par  Percier.     10  livraisons.     iL  IQs* 

Collection  d' Arabesques.     Par  Lenoir^    4to.   .2/.  2s. 

Math^matiqnes  Purest  Cours  Compkt.  Par  Francoeur.  -  2  yoL 
iro.    Al*  10s. 

Mechanique,  Traite  de^  psir  Fraaconir.    Sro.  .14s. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sieges  et  Batuilles.    6  vol.  8vo.     S/.  12s. 

Rech<rch^  sur  la^  Force  de  I'^rm^  Fran^oisew    Sro.     7s. 

Fortification  de  Campagnci  Questions.    Par  Fosse«  ISmo.  3s.  Gd, 
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^H$i^  CtH^t  teiiif  Lisi  of  Ne^  PubtidaUoni,  if  ox. 

CaiBpagaet  des  Aostm-RonHu  '  4to.     \L  is* 

Mtooirei  dm  Prince  Eageoe  do  Sovoie.  Edittoa  confome  a  eAi* 
de  Weynar.    •9to.    6s.         -     • 

M^oires  Miiitatres  de  Rochambeaa.     2  ^ol.  8vo.     1/.  4s» 

Code  Napoleon.     Edittoi^  St^rfotyp^.     8vo.     h^. 

Ditto,  autsi  St^r6etyp6.     I8fxio.     5s. 

Le  Code  Napo1c<m expUqti^  paries  D^siom  Sap«6inetde  la Coiir 
dK?  Cassation  e«  du  Conseil  d'Etat     Pa?  Coffiniercs.     4<a.     \L  \0u 

Confiirence  dti  Code  lifiipol«oxiy  aTce  les  LoU  AjMieanes.     Par 
]|^ard.    4C0.     4/1  lOs* 
•    Code  dc  Conscription.     8vo.     10s. 

Code  de  Proc^of^  Civile.     Ifirao^    4s^ 

CBuyres  de  Turgor  Tomes  2  a  8.  Let  Tence  lere  et  dieme. 
Parokront  incessenient.     SiL  1 3s.  6d. 

Kapports  de  rinstitoc  de  France  tor  les  Oovrages  admis  fta  CoO" 
eours  pour  les^FWx  D^cennauv*    4to.     l£  10s» 

Histoire  de  PArt  par  les  Nfonumeas.  Par  SeMmx  d'Agiacoott. 
8  ¥oL  folio>  avec  325  plaaches,  distribm^  en  ^  HTratsoMy  qui  pa- 
K)issent  de  deux  en  deu.t  4fDois,  chaqtie  livmison.     2i  2s.  i 

Histoire  des  Revolutions  dans  les  Sciences  et  les  beaox  ArtSr 
Par  Rujoux,  1811.     Paris,  3  vol  8vo.     U  lis.  6d. 
.  Eudoze,  oa  Entretiens  sur  PEcude  des  Sckaoes.  des  Lettres  et  de 
la  Philosof^ie*    Bir  J.  Deleuze.    2  vok  8Ya     \L  4s« 
.    Recherches  sur  ies  Cosiuates.     Far  Malliot.     3  voL  4to»     (Up  6s. 

Ezpoytion  et  D^ense  de  la  Theorte  de  POrganisation  Vegel^ 
J^ar  MitbeL     En  Frangoiset  en  HoUandois.     8to.     16s« 

Essai  suf  la  Vegetation.     Par  Petit-Thouars.     8to.     lOs*  ' 

.    Glossaire  de  Botantque.     Par  TWia.    .8vo.     \l\ 
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NOTICE. 


SiTfCK  Hie  historical  account  of  the  n<Jw  S3^tem  of  £diicsidon»  cois 
!*iined  in  this  Number,  was  printed,  scleral  drcuanstances  have  oc- 
curred which  deserve  to  be  noticed.*  In  particn4«r,  the  ertraordi* 
nary  and  praiseworthy  acthrity  displayed  by  some  of  the  most  dk\jn^ 
gnished  members  of  the  Establishment,  merits  the  attentioki  of  every 
friend  to  the  country,  and  its  poorer  inhabitants.  Into  tlie  origin  of 
diese  exertionsy  and  the  probable  motives  of  their  chief  patrons,  we 
shdl  not  be  i^iy  scroptiloas  to  inquire.  If  they  reatly  l^d  to  the 
;(reat  object  which  they  profit  to  have  in  view,  we  are  satisfied. 
In  plac^  where  them  are  as  many  children  of  Chur dvof>£ngland 
paraitSy  and  also  as  many  of  Dbsenting  parcntsi  as  may  suffice  t4 
support  a  school  on  either  of  the  plans,  great  and  unmingled  good 
will  restih  from  each  description  of  penons  establishing  a  bcrooI. 
In  aU  other  places,'  we  have  shewui  iff  the  article  alluded  to,  the 
competitioii  will  4o  haraw. 
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Bat  it  is  fit  that»  in  bestowing  oar  hitobfe  trilntr  of  ^yfiinbe  tA 
tbe  mofm  md  hmest  promottrrof  iwh«t  it-  calhd  Ab  *•  tktlioMl  In* 
tiiitdioMf '  we  should  guard  our  tettdtn  Maiatt  the  mtrignct  of  at» 
•^cr  clatt  of  penoas  wlto  woidd  moBt  wiUioglf  twrik  tht  e&ligktnw 
fld  £eol  of  tkt  former  exccUent  charactcrft  to  .4  Tory  ttMbrenc  ma 
We  pass  over  the  imacooiintaUe  ctix«!nistanoe»  o^MowamAfw^  ikt 
EtMkAnmU  (at  those  monopoliita  of  religious  repptatioD  stylo 
themsdves)  never  hmrmg  difcorered,  liU  late  m  tbe  year  181 K  tlie 
lieceseity  o£ed«catiiig  the  poor  at  idl^i^^tof  dieir  never  haTtpgdtetitt 
of  soch  a  thing,  until  the  friends  of  Mr  Lancamr'i  .method*  many  of 
them,  nay  most  of  them,  members  of  the  EstaUiahment  «1sq<-«4>i2« 
ehiefly  Mr  Lancaster  himself^  had  stcceeded,  by  great  exertkmi  anj 
aethrity,  m  spreading  hit  system  widely  over  the  oovntry.    This  dif- 
ficulty we  pass  by ;  and  content  oucselves  with  entering  a  protest  ^ 
gainst  the  attempt  moniletdy  now.  abakn^  to  deter  persons  from 
sapporttng  Mr  Lancaster,  under  ^  pcmdtiee  of  bring  icpoied  en^ 
miee  to  the  Church*    If  such  a  foul  diesign  shonU  succeed,  and  the 
oaase  of  Mr  Lancaster  be  deserted*  it  requires  no  great  discernment  tp 
feresee  a  speedy  abatement  of  the  sudden  and  not  very  explic^de  zeel 
far  edacation  which  the  persons  in  qqestion  have  just  at  thie  nsonsent 
happened  to  be  stricken  withad.    Having  put  down  the  one  system 
by  damottr  and  intrigue,  we  vehemently  suspect,  they  woidd  safer 
the  other  to  languish  and  die  away.    That  such  is  the  design  of  noe 
a  few  professing  themselves  friends  of  the  EstaUishment,  v^e  ^rt  en«> 
titled  to  conclude,  from  the  eflbru  which  they  are  making,  not  vekH- 
\j  to  encourage  Dr  Bell's  plan,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obstruct  Mr 
Lancaster's  \ — efforts  hidierto,  no  doubt,  very  harmless — but  not  tlie 
less  to  be  reprobated  on  that  account,  nor  the  less  to  be  guarded  a« 
gainst  by  such  as  know  the  powers  of  calumny  and  trick,  under  the 
patronage  of  men  who  disgrace  their  clerical  character  by  perverting 
it  to  political  pnrposes. 

One  of  tbe  left  attempts  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  made,  de^ 
fares  to  be  particularised,  in  juftice  to  the  Illuilrious  Perfonag^e  whofe 
name  has  been  made  fubfervient  to  it.  The  Prince  Regent  being  applied 
to,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  lead  the  high  fan^bn  of  his  patron* 
age  to  the  '  Jiaiionai  jHitHfdi<m» '  acceded  to  a  ve<|aeft  fo  fair  and 
reafonable,  that  we  dare  to  fay  the  moft  zealous  friends  of  the  other 
fjftem  could  find  aething  to  blune  ia-k*  His  Royal  Highnefs  had  al^ 
ready  evinced  his  warm  anxiety  for  the  plan  of  Mr  Lancafter»— had 
munificently  contributed  to  the  funds  of  his  InftitutioRr—and  had 
condefceoded  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  its  promoters.  When 
a  fcheme,— of  a  more  limited  nature  indeed,  but  to  its  general  and 
profci&d  intention  equally  laodabk,— a  fcheme  for  ioftru^ng  the 
poor  belonging  to  the  Eftablifhment,  was  fubmitted  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  to  the  confideration  of  the  Prince,  it  was  impoflible  for 
him  to  avoid  wishing  it  well,  as  a  friend  of  education,— or  to  hcAtate» 
as  head  of  the  Eftabliflune nt,  in  extending  to  it  a  portion  of  the  pa- 
tronage which  he  had  fo  liberally  beftowed  upon  the  other  ioftitution. 
And  yet,  this  favour,  not  only  ^uite  confiftent  vrith  his  Roytd  High- 
ncfs's  good  wiihes  towards  Mr  Lancaftcri  but  in  truth  ftowiog  from  tbe 
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bmt  (burcey  Bit  anxietf  for  tlie  educatibo  of  all  the  poor  of  bis  reaLn* 
hat  been  reprefeoted-«-&Uely  and  dariogly  reporfented— as  a  |Jei^  of 
the  Frince  baTing  *  given  up  Mr  Lancaster.  *  To  refate  this  bafe  ca* 
lomnj,  is,  we  truR,  unncceflarf*  .  A  due  re^(>e6i  for  the  Royal  peHbo 
tboB  traduced,  forbids  any  ftich  vindicattoo.  But,  if  any  of  his  fob* 
fe€ts  ftiould  be  fo  ignorant  of  his  charsder  as  to  lend  an  ear  to  fuch  in. 
iidious  tales,  and  fuffer  their  affedions  to  be  weaned  from  him, — wt 
■Mght  inform  them,  that,  since  the  period  alluded  to,  his  Royal  High- 
nets  has  paid  the  fam  of  three  hundred  guineas  towards  the  funds  of 
the  Liancafter  Inftitotion* 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Notice,  without  apic^giiiog^to  our  readers 
far  an  omifBon  in  the  prefent  Number,  rendered  unaroidable  by  the 
fpace  which  the  important  and  prrffing  qaeftioos  of  Educatioii  and  Weft 
Indian  policy  have  occupied.  We  mean,  our  having  left  to  the  next 
'Number,  the  fnbje^  of  Sir  S*  Romilly's  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law*  IV)  that  eminent  peHbo  himfelf  no  excufe  is  rtquired. 
His  known  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  queiUoos,  now  from  temporaiTr  ooafi* 
derations  neceffanly  preferred— -(for,  to  which  of  the  great  intereftsof 
mankind  has  this  excellent  man  ever  proved  a  lukewarm  friend  ?)— will 
fufficiently  excuie  us,  in  his  eyes,  for  this  necrled  of  a  fubje^  which  we 
have  moft  relu6kantly  poftponed.  We  purpoie,  in  the  neat  Number,  to 
call  the!  attention  of  our  readers  to  it ;  and,  if  poffible,  we  fluU  at  the 
fame  time  take  into  confideration,  the  admirable  work  of  Mr  Bentham, 
«  sur  Us  Peines  et  ks  Recompenses^  *  lately  given  to  the  world  by  Mr 
Bomont  with  his  ufual  felicity  of  execution. 
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Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Plays :  In  which  it  is  attempted  to.  ddine^ 
ate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind.  By  Joanna  Baillid' 
Vol.111.     8vo.     pp*314.     London,  1812. 

Tt  is  now,  we  think,  somefliin^  more  thfOi  nine  years  since  w^ 
^  first  ventured  to  e3q>res9  our  opinion  of  Miss  Baillie's  ear- 
lier productions ;  and  to  raise  our  warning  voice  agiunst  those 
narrow  and  peculiar  views  of  dramatic  excellence,  by  wbich^ 
it  appeared  to  us,  that  she  had  imprudently  increased  the  dif- 
ficmties  of  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  .  rfotwithstanding  this^ 
admonition.  Miss  BaiUie  has  gone  on  (as  we  expected)  in  her 
own  way ;  and  has  become  (as  we  expected)  botn  Jess  popular, 
and  less  deserving  of  popularity,  in  eveiy  successive  publica- 
tion. The  volume  before  us,  we  are  afraid,  is  decideoiy  infe- 
rior to  any  of  her  former  volumes ;  (for  we  have  too  much  for- 
bearance, or  nationality,  to  say  any  thing  of  her  single  play)  i 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  indications  of  talent  tnat  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  speciftiens  of  excellence,  wliich  make 
it  a  du^  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  its  general  failure. 

We  have  formerly  said  almost  enough,  we  believe,  of  her 
extraordinary  determination  to  write  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy 
upon  each  of  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind ; — ^a  scheme  so 
iingularly  perverse  and  fantastic,  that  we*  father  wonder  at  its 
having  escaped  the  patronage  of  the  learned  professors  in  the 
academy  of  Lagoda  i  and  in  favour  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  any  thing — ^but  that,  by  good  luck,  it  is  utterly  im- 
practicable. For,  even  passing  over  the  captivating  originality 
of  comedies  on  Hatred  and  Revenge,  and  tragedies  on  Hope 
and  Joy,  it  seems  plain  enough,  that  the  interest  of  a  play  can 
iio  more  be  maintained  by  the  delineation  of  one  passion,  than 
its  dialogue  and  action  can  be  supported  by  the  exertions  of  one 
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character.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  dramntic'composition,  to 
exhibit  the  play  and  contention  of  many  and  of  opposite  affec- 
tions, not  only  m  the  different  persons  it  represents,  but  in  the 
sin^  bosom  of  its  hero ;  and  its  chief  beauty  and  excellence 
consist  in  the  variety  of  the  forms  and  colours  that  thus  move 
over  its  living  scenes — in  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  the  e- 
motions  which  it  successively  displays — and  in  the  very  multi- 
tude and  diversity  of  tlie  impressions  to  whic4i  it  gives  birth. 
To  substitute,  for  this,  even  the  most  careful  and  masterly  deli- 
neation of  any  one  emotion,  would  not  only  be  to  substitute 
something  that  was  not  dramatic,  for  tliat  which  is  the  essence 
and  the  excellence  of  the  drama  j — ^bnt  to  replace  this  excellence 
by  something  most  conspicuously  inferior — to  set  before  us  tlie 
studied  postures  and  ostentatious  anatomy  of  one  unchanging 
academy  figure,  instead  of  the  free  action  and  complicated  ex- 
ertions of  groupes  engaged  in  athletic  contention — or,  rather, 
to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  innumerable  shades  of  expression  that 
animate  the  greater  compositions  of  Raphael  or  the  Caracci, 
to  rivet  them  on  the  fantastic  and  exaggerated  features  of  oike 
of  the  Passions  of  Le  Brun. 

If  it  be  not  this,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  aims  at,  then  we 
must  say  that  we  cannot  discover  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
least  degree  peculiar  or  original  in  her  system.  Tlie  cliief  per- 
sons in  every  play  must  be  actuated  by  certain  passions;  ana  by 
their  influence  the  catastrophe  must  necessarily  be  brought  a- 
bout.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  everv  play  is  a  play  on  the  pas- 
sions, as  much  as  any  of  those  in  the  series  before  us  ;  and  all 
dramatic  writers  Iiave  proceeded  upon  the  very  system  for  which 
Miss  Baillie  here  claims  the  honours  of  a  discovery.  It  de- 
pends, indeed,  entirely  on  the  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  plot, 
and  of  unity  in  tlie  action,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  the  per- 
sons represented,  whether  the  ruling  passion  of  the  principal 
characters  shall  be  brought  very  conspicuously  foi*ward  or  not. 
Shakespeare,  we  believe,  wiu  be  readily  acquitted  of  tlie 
petty-larceny  of  stealing  Miss  Baillie*s  svstem  of  dramatising 
thejpassions :  and  yet,  tne  Ambition  of  ^lacbeth,  the  Jealousy 
of  Othello,  and  the  Melancholy  of  Hamlet,  contribute  much 
more  exclusively  to  the  interest  of  those  plays,  than  any  of  the 
passions  represented  by  the  writer  before  us  can  be  said  to  do 
trt  the  interest  of  the  pieces  she  has  produced  as  the  first-fruits 
c>f  that  system.  It  mav  not  be  so  easy,  indeed,  to  specify  tlie 
affections  that  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  other  plays  ot  our 
jrreat  dramatist — in  the  Tempest,  for  example — in  King  Lear — 
in  Julius  Caesar — in  Cymbeline,  or  in  Henry  IV.  j  because  the 
plot  in  all  these  pieces  h  more  coniplicatcu,  and  tlie  interest 
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more  divided.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  that  they  were  composed  upon  the  vqry  same  system 
with  the  others ;  and  that  the  interest  wliich  they  excite  de- 
pends upon  the  same  general  principles.  The  tr  uth  is,  how- 
ever, that  common  sense  and  vulgar  ]X)ssibiIity  always  appear 
tame  and  inglorious,  when  compared  with  the  splendid  preten- 
sions of  theorists ;  and  if  Miss  Baillie  meant  merely  to  announce, 
that  she  proposed  to  write  plays  that  should  be  more  like  Macbeth 
and  Othello  than  Cymbelme  or  the  Tempest,  the  project  must 
be  allowed  to  be  both  innocent  and  laudable ;  and  no  blame  can 
attach  to  her,  exc^t  for  the  faults,  of  the  execution.  In  con« 
sidering  what  are  the  chief  of  those  faults,  we  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, tnat  it  will  be  found  that  her  system  has  had  a  worse  ef- 
fect than  that  of  merely  narrowing  the  field  of  her  exertions. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  dramatic  composition,  or  at  Jeast  of 
tragedy,  known  in  this  country : — one,  the  old  classical  trage- 
dy of  the  Grecian  stage,  modernized  according  to  the  French 
or  Continental  model  j  the  otlier,  the  bold,  free,  irregular  and 
miscellaneous  drama  of  our  own  older  writers,— or,  to  speak  it 
more  shortly  and  intelligibly,  of  Shakespeare.  Miss  Baillie,  it 
appears  to  us,  has  attempted  to  unite  the  excellences  of  both  of 
these  styles  5 — and  has  produced  a  combination  of  their  de&cts, 

The  old  Greek  tragedy  consisted  of  the  representation  of 
some  one  great,  simple,  and  touching  event,  brought  about  by 
the  agency  of  a  very  few  persons,  and  detailed  in  grave,  stately, 
and  measured  language,  interspersed  with  choral  songs  and 
movements  to  music.  In  this  primitive  form  of  the  drama,  the 
story  was  commonly  unfolded  by  means  of  a  good  deal  of  plain 
statement,  direct  inquiry,  and  detailed  narration ; — while  the 
business  was  helped  fom^ard  by  means  of  short  and  pointed, 
though  frequently  very  simple  and  obvious  argumentation, — and 
the  interest  maintained  by  pathetic  exclamations,  and  reflections 
apparently  art)ess  and  unostentatious.  Such,  we  conceive,  was 
the  character  of  the  antient  drama ;  upon  the  foundation  of 
which,  the  French,  or  Continental  school,  appears  obviously  to 
have  been  built.  The  chief  variations  (besides  the  extinction  of 
the  Chorus)  seem  to  be,  first,  that  love  has  been  made  to  sup- 
plant almost  all  the  other  passions, — and  the  tone,  according^, 
has  become  less  solemn  and  severe ;  secondly,  that  there  i&  less 
simple  narrative  and  inquiry,  and  a  great  deal  moreargument  or 
debate — every  considerable  scene,  in  fact,  being  now  required 
to  contain  a  complete  and  elaborate  discussion,  to  which  all  the 
parties  must  come  fully  prepared  to  maintain  their  respective 
theses;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  topics  are  drawn,  in  general, 
from  more  extended  and  philosophical  views  of  human  uatuer ; 
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and  the  state  of  tlie  feelings  set  forth  with  more  rhetorical  am- 
plification, and  with  a  more  anxious  and  copious  minuteness* 
Notwithstanding  those  very  important  distincticms,  however,  we 
think  ourselves  justified  in  arranging  the  tragic  drama  of  an- 
tient  Greece,  and  that  of  the  continent  of  modem  £iu*ope,  as 
productions  of  tlie  same  school ;  because  they  will  be  found  to 
agree  in  their  main  and  characteristic  attributes ;  because  they 
both  require  the  style  and  tone  to  be  uniformly  grave^  lofty,  and 
elaborate — the  fable  to  be  simple  and  direct — and  the  s(d>ject 
represented,  to  be  weighty  and  important.  Neith^  of  them^ 
consequently,  admits  of  those  minute  touches  of  character,  which 
give  life  and  individuality  to  such  delineations;  and  the  in- 
terest, in  both,  rests  either  on  the  greatness  of  the  action,  and 
the  general  propriety  and  congruity  of  the  sentiments  by  which 
it  is  accompanied— or  on  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the 
discussion — ^the  poetical  graces,  the  purity  and  elevation  of  the 
language — and  the  accumulation  of  bright  thoughts  and  happy 
expressions  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject. 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  idea  of  dramatic  excellence  that  pre- 
vails over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  such  the  chief  elements 
which  arc  there  admitted  to  compose  it  In  thi»  country,  how- 
ever, we  arc  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  drama  of  a  difierent 
description — a  drama  which  aims  at  a  far  more  exact  imitation 
of  nature,  and  admits  of  an  appeal  to  a  far  greater  variety  of 
emotions — which  requires  less  dignity  or  grandeur  in  its  incidents, 
but  deals  them  out  with  infinitely  greater  complication  and  pro- 
fusion— which  peoples  its  busy  scenes  with  innumerable  charac- 
ters, and  varies  its  style  as  ireely  as  it  multiplies  its  persons — 
which  frequently  remits  the  main  action,  and  never  exhausts 
any  matter  of  controversy  or  discussion — indulges  in  flights  of 
poetry  too  lofty  for  sober  interlocutors,  and  sinks  into  occasion- 
al familTarities  too  homely  for  lofty  representation — ^but,  still  jnir- 
suing  nature  and  truth  of  character  and  of  passion,  is  perpe- 
tually setting  before  us  the  express  image  of  individuals  whose 
reality  it  seems  impossible  to  question,  and  the  thrilling  echo 
of  emotions  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  sympathize.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  style,  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  refer  to 
any  other  name  than  tliat  of  Shakespeare ;  who  has  undoubt- 
edly furnished  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  ex-^ 
amples  of  its  excellence ;  and  who  will  be  found  to  owe  much  of 
liis  unrivalled'  power  over  the  attention,  the  imagination,  and 
the  feelings  of  his  readers,  to  the  rich  variety  of  liis  incidents 
and  images,  and  to  the  inimitable  truth  and  minuteness  of  his 
crowded  characters. 

Nothing  then,  it  appears,  can  be  more  radically  different  than 
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the  modem  -French  and  the  old  English  tragedy.  The  <Mie  is  the 
cfi&pripg  of  creniud  and  original  observation — tlie  other  of  judg- 
ment and  skill  The  one  aims  at  pleasing  chiefly  by  a  faithhil- 
representation  of  nature,  and  character,  and  passion — the  other 
by  a  display  of  poetical  and  elaborate  beauties.  The  style  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  requires  a  continual  elevation,  and  its  cha- 
racters a  certain  dignified  uniformity,  which  are  necessarily  re- 
jected by  the  former ; — while  our  old  English  <kama  derives  no 
small  share  of  its  interest  from  the  rapidity  and  proiiision  of  tlie 
incidents,  and  the  multitude  of  the  persons  and  images  which  it 
brings  bdfore  the  &n<^ ; — aD  which  are  excluded  from  tlie  more 
solemn  and  artificial  stage  of  our  continental  neighbours. 

To  endeavour  to  effect  a  combination  of  two  styles  so  radi- 
cally different,  must,  be  allowed  to  have  .been  rather  abold  un- 
dertaking. But  it  appears  to  us  to  be  no  less  certain  that 
Miss  BaSlie  has  made  the  attem|)t,  tlian  that  die  Jms  failed  in  \U 
What  Jier  object  or  intention  was,  indeed,  we  do  not  presume  to 
conjecture:  but  the  factwe  tliiilk  is  undeniable,  that  she  has  imited 
the  familiar  and  irregular  tone  of  our  old  drama,  with  the  sim- 
ple plot,  and  the-scmity  allowance  of  incident,  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  ContinenUd  stage  ;  and  has  given  us  the  homely 
«tyle  and  trifling  adventures  of  the  one  scnool,  without  its  co- 
piousness and  variety — and  4he  languor  and  uniformity  of  the 
other,  without  its  elevation,  dignity,  or  pcdi^h.  The  events 
^th  which  she  is  occupied,  in  short,  are  oieither  great  nor 
many  j  and  the  atyle  in  which  they  are  represented  neither  na- 
tural nor  majestic.  We  <lo  not  think  it  uncharitable  to  say 
that  this  is  a  combination  of  defects  only.  The  simple  plot, 
the  barrenness  of  incident,  and  the  slowne^  of  development 
which  characterize  the  French  drama,  would  evidently  be  in- 
fiufferably  heavy  if  it  were  not  redeemed  by  the  gx^atness  of  the 
few  events  which  it  embraces,  and  by  the  uniform  nobleness  of 
the  style,  4he  weight  and  condensation  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  grace  and  etegance  of  the  versification ::  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tripling  inculents,  die  slovenly  language,  the 
vulgar  characters,  and  me  ^violent  and  inconghious  images  which 
abound  in  our  best  iiomennade  tragedies,  would  be  still  more 
intoleridde,  penhaps,  to  a  correct  taste,  if  ample  compensation 
were  not  made  by  the  richness  and  variety  produced  by  this 
very  abundance — by  the  lively  and  rapid  succession  of'^  inci- 
dents— by  the  exquisite  truth  of  the  touches  of  character  and 
passion,  and  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  occasional  flights  of 
j)0etry  that  are  so  capriciously  and  oflen  so  unseasonably  in^ 
jtroduced*    It  was  reserved  for  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  talents 
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to  give  us  what  was  objectionable  in  each  of  these  styles,  withont 
the  compensations  which  naturally  belonged  to  either; — and 
Miss  BaiUic,  we  think,  has  set  the  example  of  plays  as  poor  in 
incident  and  character,  and  as  sluggish  in  their  pace,  as  any 
that  languish  on  the  Continental  stage,  without  their  grandeur, 
their  elegance,  or  their  interest ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  low 
and  as  irregular  in  their  diction  as  our  own  early  tragedies, — and 
certainly  without  their  spirit,  grace,  ^r  animation. 

This  then,  we  think,  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  plays  of  Miss 
Baillie  j — and  there  are  none  of  her  readers,  we  believe,  who 
have  not  been  struck  with  the  want  of  business  in  hei*  scenes, 
and  the  extreme  flatness  and  heaviness  of  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  her  performances.  The  events  by  which  her  stoxy  is 
developed  are  usually  of  a  low  and  ordinary  sort,  and  follow 
each  other  in  A  tame,  slow,  and  awkward  succession  5  while 
there  is  nothing  either  of  richness,  lightness  or  vivacity  in  the 
general  style,  to  conceal  this  penury  in  the  more  substantial 
elements  of  the  composition.  We  travel  through  most  of  her 
performances,  in  short,  with  the  same  sort  of  feefing  with  which 
we  travel  through  the  dull  stages  of  our  own  central  highlands, 
— the  feeling  of  getting  on  very  slowly  through  scenes  of  uniform 
'  sterility — nn  impression  which  cannot  be  effaced  by  peeps  of 
occasional  sublimity,  or  reflections  on  the  virtues  of  those  who 
are  said  to  delight  m  them. 

'This  leading  fault,  we  suppose,  will  be  admitted  by  most 
even  of  Miss  Baillie's  admirers  j  but  we  do  not  reckon  so 
securely  on  their  acquiescence,  when  we  add,  that  it  appears 
to  us  that  she  has  failed  almost  as  signally  in  her  delineation 
of  character,  as  in  the ,  conception  and  conduct  of  her  feble. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  she  seems  to  us  to  want  almost 
entirely  the  power  of  investing  her  characters  T^-ith  that  air  of 
individual  realitv,  without  which  no  very  lively  sj'mnathy  can 
ever  be  excited  in  the  fortunes  of  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
She  attempts  to  copy  Shakespeare,  indeed,  in  making  her  cha- 
racters disclose  themselves  by  slight  incidental  occnjrrences,  and 
casual  bursts  of  temper,  in  matters  unconnected  with  the  main 
story ;  but  there  is  no  spirit  of  originality  either  in  the  outline 
or  in  the  touches  by  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  be  animated  j 
and  the  traits  that  are  lent  to  it  in  this  style  of  high  pretension, 
are  borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  most  obvious  and 
common-place  accompaniments  of  their  leading  qualities :  and 
though  there  was  some  merit,  as  well  as  some  boklness,  in  f<>l- 
lowing  Shakespeare  so  very  closely,  as  to  send  her  ambitious 
Usurper,  aflcr  the  example  of  his' Macbeth,   to  consult  with 
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witches  in  a  cavern,  we  think  it  was  any  thing  but  ingenious 
or  original  to  make  a  bloody  tyrant  swear  outrageously  at  his 
servant  for  having  mislaid  his  armour;  or  to  intimate  to  us  the 
play&l  and  kindly  nature  of  a  distressed  damsel,  by  letting  us 
know,  in  heavy  Uank  verse,  that  slie  had  sfcpped  in  thp  lobby 
to  pat  the  head  of  a  hound  that  came  fawning  to  be  caressed 
by  her.  Hie  great  fault,  however,  of  aU  her  characters  is, 
that  they  are  evidently  mere  generalisations  of  a  few  obvious 
and  familiar  attributes — mere  theoretical  personages,  compound- 
<xl  systematically  out  of  a  certain  assemblage  oi  qualities  sup- 
posed to  be  striking  or  dramatic,  witliout  giving  us  the  impres- 
sion of  there  being  any  ^actual  individual  to  whom  they  belong, 
and  whose  existence  might  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  tliose 
qualities.  This  magical  art,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  pos^ 
sessed  in  its  highest  perfection  by  Shakespeare  alone;  who, 
when  he  had  once  conjured  up,  from  the  vasty  depths  of  his 
own  boundless  imagination,  such  potent  spirits  as  Hotspur  or 
Hamlet,  Mercutio  or  FalstafF,  appears  to  have  been  actually 
haunted  by  their  ideal  presence,^  and  so  fully  impressed  with  a 
«en$e  of  their  reality,  as  not  only  to  have  seen  without  effort 
aU  that  such  persons  could  do  or  say  in  the  business  which  they 
had  been  called  up  to  perform,  but  actually  to  have  been  un- 
able to  confine  them  to  that  business,  or  to  restrain  them 
iVom  following  out  their  characteristic  impulses  into  all  kinds 
of  accidental  and  capricious  excesses.  Miss  Baillie,  however^ 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  thus  overmastered  by  tlie  j^antoms 
of  her  own  creation ;  ivlio  are  so  far  from  appearing  to  have  a 
being  independent  of  her  control,  or  an  activity  which  she 
'Cannot  repress,  that  it  is  with  diiBailty  that  they  get  through 
the  work  which  is  set  before  them,  or  that  the  reader  can 
<X)nceive  of  them  as  any  thing  else  than  the  limited  and  neces- 
sary causes  of  the  phenomena  which  they  produce. 

This,  however,  is  a  fkiilt  bv  no  means  peculiar  to  Miss  Baif- 
lie  5  and  one  of  which  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  ourselves 
bound  to  take  any  notice,  ii'  Uie  liad  not  insisted  so  largely 
upon  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  delineation  of  character, 
and  brouglrt  fonvard  the  traits  of  her  own  in  a  way  so  obtrusive,  as 
to  sliow  very  plainly  tliat  i-he  thought  her  pretensions  in  this  de- 
partment proof  against  any  sort  of  scrutiny.  For  the  same  reason^ 
we  think  it  our  mity  to  say,  faither,  that  besides  this  want  of  the 
talent  of  giving  individuality  to  her  scenic  personages,  it  appears 
to  us  that  she  is  really  disfjualified  from  representing  the  higher 
characters  of  the  tragic  drama,  by  an  obvious  want  of  sympathy 
or  admiration  for  such  characters.  Every  reader  of  plays,  and 
indeed  of  })octry,  or  works  uf  imajjliiation  in  general,  mu'^t  have 
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observed,  that  there  were  certain  characters,  or  qualities  of 
^ind>  which  were  £ivourites  with  each  particular  author,  and 
in  the  delineation  of  which  he  was  consequently  peculiarly  spi- 
rited and  successful  Even  the  universal  Shakespeare,  to  whom 
the  observation  i^  infinitely  less  applicable  than  to  any  other 
mortal,  obviously  luxuriates  most  in  his  representation  of  ori- 
ginal humour  and  comic  eccentricity.  Qtway  has  a  decided 
riredilection  for  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  for  romantic  extravagance  of  love  or  bravery — Miltc^ 
for  austere  and  lofly  morality — and  Dryden  for  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence. Each  of  these  authors  has,  accordingly,  succeed^ 
eminently  only  in  those  characters  to  which  they  were  most  par- 
tial ; — and  scarcely  any  of  them  (except  the  first)  has  produced 
any  striking  delineation  of  an  opposite  character.  Now,  MisB 
BalUie  has  her  favourite  character  also  $  and  one  which,  tbougk 
it  do  infinite  credit  to  her  judgment  and  feeling  as  an  individual, 
Jiappens.  unfortunately  to  be,  of  all  others,  perhaps  the  very 
worst  adapted  for  dramatic  or  tragic  representation.  It  i^  im- 
possible*  we  think,  to  read  any  one  of  her  plays,  without  feeling 
that  the  character  which  Miss  BaiUie  tliinks  (and  with  great 
reason) '  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  all  others,  is  that  of 
cheerful  good  sense,  united  to  calm,  equable,  and  indulgent  af- 
fections,— the  character,  in  short,  o)  rationality  and  habitual 
benevolence;— of  which  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  what- 
ever precedence  it  may  claim  over  more  brilliant  quidificatiofia 
in  real  life,  it  is  just  as  ill  fitted  to  ^ive  spirit  and  effept  to  the 
fictions  of  the  drama,  as  the  quahties  tnat  shine  mo§t  theie^ 
are  to  soothe  the  moments  of  domestic  privacy. 

Every  one  of  Miss  Baillic's  amiable  characters,  however,  both 
male  and  female,  leans  visibly  to  this  class  of  virtues.  They  are  all 
marvellously  dutiful  and  affectionate  towards  their  near  relations,, 
and  carcfiil  of  thecomfortsof  their  servantsand  immediatedepend^ 
dants.  They  are  laudably  tolerant,  too,  of  bad  jokes  proceeding 
from  good  hearts ;  and  live  in  the  practice  of  a  sort  of  innocent 
gibing  and  good-natured  raillery,  which  shows  their  disposition 
to  be  merry,  and  does  no  harm  to  any  body.  They  are  consi- 
derable despisers,  moreover,  of  power  and  glory,  and  the  other 
splendid  illusions  to  which  die  less  sober  part  of  mankind  are  in 
tne  habit  of  sacrificing  their  happiness, — and  much  disposed  to 
console  themselves  for  the  want  of  those  turbulent  enjoymentSy 
by  the  solid  comforts  of  content  and  a  good  conscience.  Now^ 
it  is  plain  enough,  we  suppose,  tliat  these  respectable  and  well- 
ilisposed  persons  are  not  very  likely  to  excite  a  great  interest  by 
their  appearances  in  tragedy;  both  on  account  of  the  very  home- 
liness of  their  virtues,  and  of  their  not  being  at  all  the  sort  of 
''  ,        pereons, 
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persons,  either  to  perform  the  actions,  or  to  experience  the  emo- 
tions upon  which  the  efiect  of  that  kind  of  moral  tale  is  com- 
monly thooght  to  depend. 

TTie  fact  is,  however,  that  they  are  equally  unfit  for  come- 
dy ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  excess  of  her  very  laudable  pre- 
<1ilection  for  them,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  Miss  Baillie's  uni- 
form and  admitted  failure  in  this  department  of  the  drama. 
All  her  amiable  personages  are  too  reasonable,  prudent,  and 
[dacable,  to  excite  any  great  interest  or  anxiety  in  their  behalf; 
and  the  unamiable  ones  are  litde  more  than  unreasonable, 
or  ill-tempered — without  ceasing  to  be  tolerably  sensible,  and 
tieorly  as  plain  in  their  speech,  and  as  sagacious  in  pursuit  of 
their  objects,  as  their  more  unexceptionable  associates.  The 
tmdi  is,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  has  no  talent  for  writing 
comedy :  ^e  does  not  appear  to  us  to  comprehend  in  what  the 
vis  comica  consists,  or  to  nave  an  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a- 
musing  passages  in  a  work  intended  for  amusement :  She  has 
no  gift,  certainly,  in  devising  or  unfolding  a  story;  and  her  per- 
sonages all  go  through  their  parts  in  such  a  sober  and  business- 
like  manner, — there  is  so  little  of  extravagance  in  any  one  cha^ 
racter — so  litde  spontaneous  wit  or  discursive  humour — such 
an  entire  absence,  in  short,  of  brilliant  or  ornamental  writing, 
that  one  would  almost  imagine,  that  she  held  the  laws  of  good 
taste  to  be  the  shme  for  a  comedy  as  for  a  sermon ; — nor  could 
we  have  at  all  explained  the  phenomenon  of  her  continual  &il- 
fxtej  if  we  had  not  recoUectea  her  constant  and  excessive  parti* 
aUty  for  the  moderately  cheerful  and  very  reasonable  persons  we 
have  just  idkided  to, — out  of  love  and  deference  for  whom  she 
aeems  to  have  settled  it  with  herself,  that  the  gayety  of  comedy 
ishoold  never  .rise  above  the  tone  of  good-humoured  conver- 
-saticxi  among  plain  and  ordinary  people ;  and  should  never 
he  pursued  any  &rther  than  such  woitiiy  persons  are  in  the 
practice  of  letting  their  jokes  carry  them  from  their  business. 
1^  brilliancy  and  extravagance  of  fancy  that  fascinate  more 
frivolous  bein^,  appear  to  her,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  fatigu- 
ing and  unprofitable, — and  we  are  afraid,  that  she  may  even  look 
upon  the  amplifications  of  FalstafT,  and  the  sallies  of  Mercudo 
or  Benedict  as  mere  raving  and  fcdly,  and  on  the  turns  and  re- 
partees of  Congreve  and  Sneridan  as  impertinent  interruptions 
to  the  business  of  the  pkiy.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  her  co- 
medies show  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  a  plentiful  lack  of 
wit  $  and,  we  think  we  adopt  a  most  charitable  theory,  when 
we  ascribe  to  her  predilection  for  that  substantial  quality,  their 
deficiency  in  a  more  apprt^riatc  oniamcnt. 

The  passions^  as  to  what  relates  to  the  drama,  really  arc  not 
Ter)'  distinguisliable  from  the  characters  5  aud  the  most  of  what 
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we  have  noyf  said  as  to  die  latter,  is  applicable  therdbretotbem 
also.  We  must  observe  however^  that,  in  ber  laler  works  e«pe^ 
cially,  Miss  Baillie  has  presented  us  rather  with"  a  theoretical 
amplification  of  the  progress  of  a  passion  in  general,  than  with 
its  natural  expression  in  the  character  of  any  one  individuaL 
The  elaborate  puipose  of  ti*acing  it  through  all  its  gradations,  and 
investing  it  with  all  its  attributes,  is  by  far  too  manifest  through- 
out. Our  attention,  in  short,  i$  directed  more  to  its  anatomy 
than  to  its  living  action ;  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal,  even 
of  her  most  successful  attempts,  with  a  consciousness  rather 
of  having  been  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  passion  in  oues- 
tion,  than  of  having  witnessed  its  natural  operation,  or  been 
made  to  sympathise  with  its  victims. 

We  come  now  to  tlie  last  chapter  of  this  fair  writer's  offences, 
or  those  which  relate  to  the  matter  of  style  and  dicdon  ;  which, 
we  arc  concerned  to  say,  appears  to  us  the  heaviest  of  the  whole; 
not  however  so  much  bcQinse  her  taste  is  bnd,  as  because  her  stock 
is  deplorably  scanty.  Almost  all  the  words  she  has,  she  has  bor- 
rowed from  our  old  dramatj.«ts  ;  but  her  credit  with  them  seems 
to  have  been  so  liipited,  that  her  debt  is  incredibly  small;  and 
the  leading  character  of  her  stylo,  thereibre,  is  a  poorness  and 
narrowness  of  diction  altogether  without  example,  we  think,  in 
this  voluble  age, — and  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  bjr 
tlie  constrained  and  unnatural  air  produced  by  her  affecta- 
tion of  antiquated  phraseologj',  and  the  contrast  winch  this  af- 
fords to  the  carelessness,  copiousness,  and  freedom  of  the  true 
oltl  style,  which  is  thus  brought  to  our  recollection.  She  seems 
to  have  no  car  for  the  melody  of  blank  verse, — and  especialJy 
of  that  easy  and  colloquial  verse  which  is  alone  suited  to  th« 
pur}^oscs  of  the  drama; — and,  while  her  \\x)i^s  continualiy  r^ 
jiiind  us  of  ShakeFpeare,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  is  ii»- 

f)0ssible  to  imagine  any  thing  so  utterly  opposite  as  the  ricbnes, 
ightness  and  flexibility  of  their  style,  and  tlie  poverty  and  ooti>- 
brousness  of  hers — except,  perhaps,  the  hca^^,  lifeless,  and  un- 
wieldy structure  of  her  verses,  when  compared  witli  the  light 
and  capricious  undulations  of  theirs. 

We  do  not  sec  much  merit  in  using  an  antiquatecl  diction  on 
, an V  occasion, — and,  least  of  all,  in  the  drama, — where  the  great 
object  is  to  copy  living  nature  to  the  satisfaction  of  living  judge*. 
Whatever  beauty  such  a  style  may  possess,  however,  must  obvi- 
ously be  derived  from  its  tendency  to  remind  us  of  the  beautus 
of  those  memorable  authors  who  wrote  in  it  before  it  had  ac- 
quired the  character  of  antiquity ;  and  the  first  rule,  for  the  use 
of  it,  should  therefore  be,  tuat  it  sjiould  be  tbc  style  of  their 
beautiful  passages  J  and  tliat  no  old  word  should  be  ndniiueil 
jn  a  modern  poem,  which  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous  station 
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in  some  admired  verse  of  sn  ancient  one.  But,  though  even 
omr  milliners  have  sense  enough  to  copv  only  Queen  Mary's 
cap,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  and  not  tlieir  tremendous  stays, 
or  their  stockin^^  of  woollen  cloth,  our  literary  artisans  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  same  degree  of  discrimination.  The 
Spectator  takes  notice,  we  think,  of  a  play  wliich  professed,  in 
his  day,  to  be  written  in  the  very  style  of  Shakespeare,  upp>n  the 
strength  of  its  containing  this  line — *  And  so  good-morrow  to  you, 
good  master  lieutenant : '  and  the  public,  in  our  own  time,  very 
nearly  swallowed  an  incredible  quantity  of  trash,  under  the  name 
of  the  same  great  author,  upon  no  other  inducement,  tliat  we  could 
discover,  than  that  all 'the  words  were  spelled  with  a  double  al- 
lowance of  consonants.  Miss  Baillio  has  not  gone  quite  so  far 
as  this  ; — ^but  she  has  sinned  perpetually  against  the  canon  which 
we  have  presumed  to  lay  down  for  the  legitimate  use  of  an  ob- 
solete phraseology :  She  has  not  copied  any  of  Shakespeare's 
fine  expressions ;  and  has  almost  ahvays  used  the  style  of  his 
age,  only  where  it  was  less  dignified  and  less  intelligible  than 
that  of  her  own.  A  noble  knight,  for  instance,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  a  painful  recollection  wounds  him  deeply,  always  takes 
care  to  say,  *  In  faith  it  galls  me  shrewdly ;  '—and  another 
wishes  his  adversary's  conscience,  in  like  manner,  to  *  gnaw 
him  shrewdly. '  Then  all  the  pcrsonn^es  are  uniformly  *  full 
glad,  *  and  *  full  sorr}', '  and  *  full  well, '  and  *  full  ready;  '— 
and  all  the  coats,  hats,  and  armour  in  the  volume  (which, 
by  the  way,  pass  under  the  elegant  appellation  of  geer)  are 
invariably  *  doffed '  and  *  donned '  by  their  wearers  ; — and 
the  author's  good  simple  pc(^p!c  generally  *  trow '  what  other 
people  believe;  and  those  who  are  reprimanded  or  checked, 
are  still  said  to  be  *  sheiit. '  We  took  tlie  liberty  to  rebuke 
Miss  Baillie,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  frequent  use  of  this 
paltry  and  affected  word ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  our  pains,  we 
nave  it  here  again  in  the  very  first  play  in  the  volume — where, 
by  way  of  apoli>gy  fi>r  its  reaj^pcarance,  we  find  it  used  by  one 
noble  baron  who  likens  {iiiothcr  to  '  asheiitcur'  barking:  at 
its  master  s  door  ! 

What  makes  all  tliis .  the  more  lamentable,  is,  that  Miss 
Baillie  is  very  obviously  by  no  means  an  expert  or  learned 
archaiologist ;  and  not  only  uses  these,  and  such  like  very 
•curvy  and  sore- worn  fragments  of  old  speech,  incorrectly  and 
injudiciously, — but  mixes  them  up  in  .a  most  unseemly  man- 
ner, with  the  meanest  and  most  unpoetical  neologisms.  The 
same  chieftain  who  is  *  shrewdly  galk»d '  in  one  page,  talks  pi 
•  sombre  banishment '  in  the  next;  and,  after  bidding  *  Gvod  wot  * 
ri^at  he  was  awftrc  of  his  son's  defects,  immediately  observes,  that 

— — *  ne'er-. 
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He  still  has  parts  and  talents ;  chough  obscured 

By  some  untoward  flEiiluigs. ' 
And  a  fiur  lady,  who  hiw  been  speaking  of  *  geer, '  and  *  clutch- 
ing, **  and  *  harness, '  and  ^  torn  hose,'  presentW  exdaUns,  in 
liie  most  business-like  and  peremptory  manner,  that, 
-'  In  short,  she  would,  without  anotheP^  leave. 
Improve  the  low  condition  of  her  peasants, ' 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  examples  of  this  low  and  dis- 
cordant style  at. present ;  because  this,  and  all  its  other  peculiari- 
ties, will  be.mpre.copiously  and  fairly  illustrated  by  the  specimens 
which  wc,in^^  induced,  for  other  purposes,  to  extract  from 
the  volume  before  us.  But  we  cannot  leave  even  this  general  view 
of  the  subject,  without  observing,  that  either  from  mere  want 
of  words,  or  from  a  strange  misconception  of  the  style  and  li^ 
cense  of  odr  older  writers,  Miss  BaiUie  has  indulged  herself  very 
fi*equent]y  in  a  manner  of  writing  that  could  not  have  been  en- 
durod  at  any  period,  and  of  which  it  may  be  fiiirly  said,  that  it 
is  neither  verse,  nor  language  at  aO.  She  has  a  habit,  in  parti- 
cular, of  transposing  uie  substantive  and  auxiliaxy  verbs  in  a 
way  that  is  exceedingly  distressing ;  and  certainly  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  scboolooy's  first  copy  of  English  verses.  The 
reader  may  conjecture  what  eilect  it  has  on  the  general  air  of 
her  composition,  when  he  is  informed,  tbat  the  foflowing  in- 
stances of  it  have  forced  themselves  on  our  notice,  in  turning  over 
Aeleavesofthefirst  play  in  this  volume  for  a  very  different  purpose. 

'  Full  well  I  know  why  thou  so  merry  arU '  '      ' 


-Thou  wrongest  me  much 


^  To  think  my  merriment  a  reference  hath. ' 


.*  All  thy  sex 


*  Stubborn  and  headstrong  are^  * 
^  Here  is  a  place  in  which  some  traces  are.  f 

*  To  whom 

*  Hosts  of  the  earth,  widi  the  departed  dead 
Subjected  are*  * 


^  That  to  the  awful  steps  that  tread  upon  jo^ 
Unconscious  ere*  * 


*  Tlie  living  and  the  dead  together  are*  • 
f  Fell  is  the  stroke^  if  mercy  mil  be.  ^ 


The 
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The  effect  of  these  *  most  lame  and  impotent  condasions  * 
on  the  melody  of  tiie  verse,  is  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  their 
cruel  operation  on  the  sense ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  melody 
of  Miss  Baillie's  blank  verse  is  not  to  be  hurt  by  trifles — there 
being  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  modem  poetry  half  so  clum- 
sy and  untuneful  as  the  greater  part  of  her  unrbymed  versifica- 
tion. 

We  will  not,  however,  pursue  the  ungrateful  theme  of  her 
faults  any  farther;  but,  before  closing  this  nasty  and  unintended 
sketch  oi  her  poetical  character,  shall  add  a  word  or  two,  as 
both  duty  and  inclination  prompt  us  to  do,  on  the  more  pleasing 
subject  of  her  merits : — ^And  here  we  must  give  the  first  place, 
we  Delieve,  to  the  tone  of  good  sense,  and  amiable  feeling,  which 
pervades  every  part  of  her  performances ;  and  which,  wherever 
they  are  found  to  be  habitual  and  unaffected,  impart  a  ch^rm, 
even  to  poetical  compositions,  which  compensates  for  the  want 
of  many  more  splenuid  attributes*  Miss  BaiiUe  is  not  only  very 
moral,  and  intelligenily  moral ;  but  there  is,  in  all  her  writ- 
ings, a  character  of  inaulgent  a^  vigilant  affection  for  her  spe- 
cies, and  of  a  goodness  tnat  is  both  magnanimous  and  practi- 
cal, which  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  traced,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, in  the  compositions  of  any  other  writer.  Then  she  has 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  un- 
common talent  of  representing  (though  not  in  the  best  drama- 
tical form)  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  natural  development  of 
various  passions ;  so  tliat  her  plays  may  always  be  read  with  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction, — and  cannot  be  read  without  feel- 
ings of  great  respect  for  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  their 
author.  Even  as  to  style  and  diction,  while  we  lament  both  the 
poverty  and  the  cohstraintiof  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
take  notice,  it  is  but*  fair  to  say,  that  Miss  Baiilie  appears  to  ua 
to  have  had  good  taste  enough  to  keep  her  eye  pretty  constantly 
on  the  best  models ;  and  tliat  even  her  poverty  has  not  been 
able  to  seduce  her  into  those  flowery  paths,  where  the  poorest, 
if  they  are  regardless  of  purity,  may,  with  small  labour,  be- 
come as  rich,  or,  at  least,  as  gaudy  as  their  neighbours. — Final- 
ly, we  tliink  Miss  Boillie  entided  to  very  high  and  unmingled 
praise,  for  the  beauty  of  many  detached  passages  in  every  one 
of  her  metrical  compositions ; — passages  that  possess  many  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  fine  and  origind  poetry ;  and  which,  if 
they  were  only  a  Utde  longer,  and  a  little  more  numerous,  would 
entide  her  to  take  her  place  on  a  level  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed names  that  have  illustrated  this  age  of  poetry.  Few,  and  far 
l>etween  as  they  are,  they  are  decisive,  we  think,  of  her^  genius 
and  capacity  j  and  though  we  do  tlunk  they  are  in  dancer  of 
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being  lost  and  forgotten  oniidst  the  mass  of  baser  matter  with 
whidi  they  are  now  surrounded,  they  make  it  a  duty  in  all  who 
are  aware'of  their  value,  to  unite  their  efforts  both  for  their  res* 
cue  and  their  multiplicntion. 

We  come  now  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us.  It 
consists  of  four  plays  ; — two  tragedies  (one  in  verse  and  one  in 
prose)  upon  Fear ; — a  couiedy  upon  the  same  passion  ; — and  a 
aerious  musical  drama,  in  verse,  upon  Hope.  The  last,  we 
think,  18  decidedly  the  best ; — and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps 
the  most  faultless  of  all  Miss  Baillie's  productions.  Next  to  iti« 
the  poetical  tragedy  on  lu^ar ;  which  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Both  the  prose  plays  we  think  are  bad ; 
though  in  very  different  degrees — the  prose  trageily  being  mere- 
\y  dull,  while  the  prose  comedy  is  foolish.  W^e  proceed,  now, 
to  give  some  account  of  these  pieces  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  printed. 

The  first  ti-agcdy,  which  is  entitled  Orra,  is  said  by  the  au- 
thor to  be  founded  on  the  passion  of  Fear ;  but  rests,  iji  rea- 
lity, upon  a  weakness  still  less  adapted  for  scenic  rej)resenta- 
tion.  Those  who  have  not  read  the  volume,  we  are  afraid,  will 
scarcely  believe  us,  when  we  inform  them,  that  the  heroine  of 
this  play  is  a  younff  lndj%  who  is  particularly  fond  of  listening 
to  ghost  sforicsy  ana  is  consequently  very  much  afi^aid  of  being  lett 
alone  in  the  dark,  especially  in  places  that  have  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted ;  and  that  the  sum  of  the  story,  detailed  in  these 
five  elaborate  acts,  is,  that  her  guardian,  being  aware  of  this  in- 
firmity, shuts  her  up  in  an  old  castle,  which  labours  under  that 
imputation,  in  order  to  fi-ighten  her  into  a  man'iage  with  his 
son, — where  she  is  so  terrified  by  a  mock  apparition  in  a  black 
cloak,  that  she  loses  her  reason,  and  is  left,  at  the  dropping  of 
the  curtain,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  insanity.  *  If  we  had  not  read 
the  play  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it 
possible,  that  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  and  no  vulgar  ge- 
nius, should  have  conceived  the  idea  of  making  f/iis  the  subject 
of  ft  long,  regular,  and  very  elaborate  tragedy.  But  so  the  fact 
is ;  and  our  readers,  we  dare  say,  leel  some  curiosity  to  know 
how  the  thing  is  accomplished. 

Orra  of  Oldenberg,  then,  they  must  know,  was  an  orphan 
heiress  in  Suabia,  living  under  the  guardianship  of  Count  Hu 
ghobert,  who  w  as  desirous  of  niarrjung  her  to  his  son  01ottenbal| 
a  very  clumsy  and  ill-conditioned  youth,  whose  character  seems 
indeed  to  be  copied  with  the  most  rigorous  fidelity  firom  that  pf 
Cloten  in  Cymbeline.  The  lady  Orra,  of  course,  detests  him 
as  much  as  Iraocen  does  his  prototype :  But  there  is  no  Post- 
humus  in  Miss  fiaillie's  story — the  said  lady  being  in  love  with 

'J  nobody^ 
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nobody, — and  professing  a  partiality  to .  a  single  life,  notwith* 
standing  the  attachment  of  a  wortliy  Count  liieobald,  and  the 
devotion  of  a  bastard  cousin  of  the  name  of  Rudigcr,  who 
strikes  us  again  as  a  faint  copy  of  Edmond  in  King  Lear.  The 
play  begins  with  Theobald  discomfiting  Rudiger  and  Glottenbal 
in  a  tournament,  which  the  latter  had  mstituted  to  show  off  his 
prowess.  The  unsuccessful  champions  quarrel  and  growl  in 
various  notes  through  the  first  scenes  5  and  tlie  victor  talks  mo- 
destly with  his  friend  of  his  own  unworthiness  of  the  object  of  his 
aficctions.  Then  Count  Hughobert  scolds  his  son  for  allowing 
himself  to  be  unhorsed ;  and  the  lady  Orra  (after  she  has  done 
caressing  her  hound)  makes  game  of  her  unfortunate  suitor, 
in  a  vein  of  irony  so  truly  primitive,  that  we  do  not  believe  tiiat 
a  parallel  will  be  found  to  it  in  any  author  more  recent  than 
Homer — ^who  makes  one  of  his  warriors  facetiously  compliment 
his  antagonist  as  he  falls  dead  out  of  his  chariot,  on  his  agility  iii 
diving.  As  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  heroine,  it  is  but 
fair  to  Miss  Baiilie  to  lay  these  exemplary  pleasantries  before  the 
reader  in  her  own  words. — Glottenbal  says, 

*  Gloi.  Full  well  I  know  ^t/  thou  so  merntf  art. 
Thou  think^st  of  him  to  whom  thou  gav'st  that  sprig 
Of  hopeful  green,  his  rusty  casque  to  grace, 
Whilst  at  thy  feet  his  honoured  glave  he  laid. 

*  Or.  Nay,  rather  say,  of  him,  who  at  my  feet. 
From  his  proud  courser's  back,  more  gallantly 
Laid  his  most  precious^  self;  then  stole  away. 
Thro*  modesty,  untbank'd,  nor  left  behind 

Of  all  his  geer  that  fluttered  in  the  dust. 

Or  glove  or  band,  or  fraj^ient  of  torn  hose. 

For  dear  remembrance-sake,  that  in  my  sleeve 

I  might  have  stuck  it.     O  1  thou  wrongest  me  much 

To  think  my  merriment  a  reference  hath 

To  any  one  but  him.     (Laughing.)  '     p.  15,  16. 
And  afterwards  she  proceeds, 

*  Pray,  good  Glottenbal, 

How  did'st  thou  learn  with  such  a  wondrous  grace 

To  toss  thy  armed  heels  up  in  the  air, 

And  clutch  with  outspread  hands  the  slipp'ry  sand  I 

I  was  the  more  amaz'd  at  thy  dexterity. 

As  this,  of  all  the  feats  which  thou,  before-hand, 

Did'st  promise  to  perform,  most  modestly. 

Thou  did*st  forbear  to  mention. '     p.  16,  17- 
After  this,  Rudiger,  who  thinks  that  his  own  suit  may  some- 
how or  other  be  advanced  by  it,  suggests  to  Hughooert  tlic 
notable  expedient  of  sending  his  ward  to  the  haunted  castle — 
where,   as  he  has  been  assured  that  she  grew  *  deadly  paJe 

at 
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at  talc  of  nightly  sprite  or  apparition, '  he  si^$  there  U  no  doub( 

<  but  fite  viU  ere  long  full  gladly 
Her  freedom  puncbase  at  the  price  you  name. ' 
The  cruel  guardian  aasents  to  this  pretty  experiment  ^  and  the 
act  ends  with  Glottenbal  going  out  to  a^  drinking  party.     , 

The  second  act  opens  with  Orra  talking  to  her  maidens  of 
the  happy  and  innocent  life  they  will  live  wnen  she  comes  to  her 
estate  $  and  candidly  telUng  Theobald,  that  she  does  not  choose 
to  marry,  because,  by  so  doing,  she  must  give  •  all  her  lands  and 
rights '  into  tlie  hands  of  a  master.  One  of  the  maidens,  however, 
by  way  of  giving  the  finishing-stroke  to  the  picture  of  snug  domes- 
tic comfort  upon  which  theynad  been  dwelling,  asks  wheuier  they 
shall  not  haveghost  stories  too  over  their  quiet  winter  fire  ? — and 
immediatdy  (Sra  becomes  furious  with  impatience  for  a  ghost 
story.  The  most  prudent  of  her  attendants  declares  that  *  it  is 
not  right '  to  indulge  this  taste;  and  vexy  sensibly  asks  wliat 
pleasure  there  can  be  in  being  irigl^Ltened  ?  Orra  aoswters,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  pleasure  in^  it ; — and  that  she  deliflhts  to 
feel  her  blood  run  cold,  and  her  skin  become  like  a  gooses-  skin. 
She  does  not,  indeed,  use  this  homely  expressicm  ;  Jbut  w^  con- 
jecture that  it  is  what  shB  means  by  Ae  fottowing  stroi^  phrases^ 
— ^which  really  do  not  give  lis  a  very  pleasing  idea  oi  tke  state 
of  this  young  lady's  person. 

*  Whai  every  hair* spit  on  my  shrunken  skin 
A  knotted.  knoU  becomes. ' 

^e  then  insists  for  the  story— and  the  waiting  gentlewoman 
tells  it  accordingly — ^iivith  all  the  brevity  and  ^/o^^c/c  imaginable 
,— as  foUoweth— 

•  Since  I  must  tell  it,  then,  the  story  goes 
That  grim  Count  Wallenberg,  the  aucestor 
Of  Httghobert  and  also  of  yourself. 
From  hatred  or  from  envy,  did  decoy 

A  noble  knight,  who  hunted  in  the  forest, 
Well  the  Clack  Forest  named,  into  his  castle. 
And  there,  withm  his  chamber,  murderM  him.  •    p,  S9. 
Tlie  lady  Orra's  sensibility  to  legends  of  this  nature,  howerer, 
is  so  mucn  greater  than  ours,  that  she  very  nearly  faints  wiA 
horror  at  this  recital ;  and  the  dialogue  is  broken  off  by  a  priest, 
1^•ho  announces  Hughobert's  intention  to  banish  her  tin  she  con- 
sents to  marry  his  son ;  and  then  a  scene  ensues,  in  which  he 
repeats  his  proposition,  and  she  her  refusal,  with  much  solemnity 
on  both  sides.   The  lady,  however,  having  protested,  in  the  usual 
way,  that  she  would  rather  be  marrietl  to  her  grave,  and  dwell 
in  a  coffin,  than  accept  the  hand  of  the  blooming' Glottenbal, 
the  old  gentleman  takes  her  up,  we  think,  a  htllc  too  literallj'^ 

1  and 
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and  asks  her  whether  she  really— '  pats  him  in  her  estimatioii 
with  bones  and  sheeted  clay  ? 

The  huty,  however,  is  resolute ;  and  is  ordered  off  to  the' 
i^uabian  castle  without  delay,  under  guard  of  Rudiger  5 — ^and 
the  act  ends  with  a  special  scene  between  him  and  a  servant  of 
the  nime  of  Maurice,  whoiti  he  bribes  to  play  the  spy  for  hiiii 
iu  his  absence,  after  the  ensuing  manner. 

*  Rud.  Go  to  !  I  kndw  thou  art  a  greedy  ieedi, 

Though  oe'ertheless  thou  Iot'sC  toe*  , 

(Taking  a  small  case /rom  ids  pockety  vofnch  he  opens.) 
%      1  See'st  thou  here  ? 
I  hAve  no  coin  ;  hut  look  upon  these  jewels  i 
I  took  them  from  a  knight  I  slew  in  hatUe. 
When  I  am  Orra's  lord,  tliou  shalt  receive, 
Were  it  ten  thousand  crowns,  whatever  their  worth 
3hall  by  a  skilful  lapidar^  be 
In  honesty  est eem*d4  (Gives  kirn  the  jetoefs, J 

*  Maur.  i  thank  th^,-^but  methiriks  their  hi^e^s  dim. 
Pve  seen  the  stones  before  upon  thy  breast 

In  .gala  da^s,  but  nev^  heard  thee  boast 
They  were  of  so  much  value. 

'  RutL  I  ii/SL^  too  phident :  I  had  lost  them  else; 
To  tio  one  but  thyself  would  I  entrust 
The  Secret  of  their  Value.- ' 

^ow  the  beauty  of  all  this  is,  that  they  are  felse  stones,  wliich 
lie  thus  piilms  upon  the  poor  menial ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  great 
taieasure  tlirough  his  discovery  of  the  fraud,  arid  consequent  ro-^ 
sentment,  thdt  the  deilouement  is  brought  about. 

The  third  act  brings  us  to  the  casde  5  where  Orra  is  of  coiu^ 
much  appalled  at  its  gloomy  and  desolate  air ;  atid  Rudiger, 
taking  advantage  of  her  terror  at  being  left  alone,-  encjeavourg 
to  ui^  his  own  suit  to  her  ti'ith  all  earnestness  and  humility* 
She  dismisses  him,  however,  with  infinite  scorn  ; — upon  which 
be  gbes  quietly  to  bed,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  falb  a- 
sleep  !  By  and  by,  a  hunting  horn,  and  other  noises,  are  heard, 
without,  which  throws  the  unhappy  lady  into  such  an  qgony  of 
terror,  that  she  rushes  into  bis  chaml>er  and  awakes  him ;  but 
upon  the  servants  coming  in,  resumes  her  disdain,  and  retuiiu 
Very  valiantly  to  bed.  khe  act  ends  with  an  exeeedirigly  ab- 
surd scene,  in  which  Theobald,  who  had  followed  his  mistress 
with  an  intention  to  rescue  her^  strays  in  thedark  into  thecave  of  a 
gang  of  robbers,  who  burrow  someti^here  neat*  the  castle,  and  make' 
noises  in  the  night  to  frighten  away  its  inhabitants.  I^  there^ 
by  the  most  extraordinary  good  fortune,  rccc^izes  an  old  friend 
in  the  captain  of  the  gang> — Very  naturally  discloses  his  project 
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s.    Tlie  unhapiiy  lady  tives  a  jpifflfciru;  cn^ 

TMi  the  j^rouiul ;  ai(d  'nieobald,  af^r.pasfing 

)iid  labonring  in  vain  Co  revive  her,  SuVbtayM 

exdiamaliou —  ,   .    ,  i .  -. .. 

he  viUitjn  hnth  (Jeecitf'd  me.  ,    .  \t 

■.  my.  leuerihe  has  ne'er  received.    Oli  foal,  ..j, 

ToBazard,th»s  r 

His  frietld,  the  eoploiii  of  the:outtan-s,  Iio^ercr,'  cMnCi-'to  htv 

Msistanrc  X-  and  they  cariy  out  the  iaacnublc  OrM  Ivf  the  nub- 

'  tcPTKnan  passage;  ■     ■  ■       *. 

Tlie  fifth  a«  is  fnWcFf  InuineaR.  It-opcoB  witlf  «  e1aiM>nHU' 
-hue  and  ory  throagli  the  castle  fcr  the  lady,  w4io  ?kas  jflfij^bccn 
itUMed  J  and  th«i  TlaphabCTt-^whoin  Mam^ce,  iii*  rex-eiiic  liu" 
Uudifrer's  trick- of  9ie  laj:»c  stones,  hadDppris<k]  of  his  treu'ctiery 
— srrivefl  in  agtvat]>i>ss>iun,  with  Glottciibal,  mid  nccusetj  hiut 
of  having  secretol  his  fair  prisoner.  lie  proU'sts  hisinngceiKre 
in  vain ;  and  it  in  proiK>sed  .tj>  give  liim  a  snmrt  flc^^gii^g  to 
bring  out  Uie  truth.  To  'gscaiig  diia  indipnitj,  liowever,  \\m 
chuKs  to  rtab  himself;  aud  then*,  couuterfcuiog  sudden  ppiti- 
«iii««  and  humilit^Tf  ask*  to  exchange  fi^r^ciiMS  with  UloUc&- 
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bal,  at  wfaonii  as  lie  stoops  over  him,  he  aims  a  blow  frtth  h?f 
dagger,  which  merely  scratches  his  ne<^;  and  then  dies  impeia- 
tent.  The  party  then  go  otit,  upon  being  informed  that  the 
lady  Oira^s  Voice  had  been  hearu  from  a  Cavern  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood ;  and  the  scene  shifts  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern^ 
whence  the  shrieks  of  the  disttacted  Orra  are  heard,  and  whence 
khe  soon  issues  in  a  state  of  complete  derangemeht*  They  try 
alt  sorts  of  soothing  and  reilfion^tranCe  withlier,  but  to  no  pur-^ 
nose)  ^nd  she  raves  on  about  skulls  and  skeletons,  and  iiell* 
hounds  and  murders,  till  the  curtain  drops  upon  ner  frenzy 
— ^though  not  till  Hiighobert  receives  a  messagci  that  his  hope* 
'ful  son  is  dead  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  dying  Rudiger^ 
whose  dagger's  point  it  seems  had  been  polaoncd. 

)t  is  iq[uite  pecdless  to  make  any  I'emarks  on  tne  faults  of  such 
a  drama  as  tliis  \ — and  if  tlie  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  it» 
Willi  the  few  extracts  to  which  we  have  coniuied  oursdves,  do 
not.  justify  all  that  we  have  said  above  to  the  prejudice  of  Misa 
I^idlUe's  dramatic  powers, .  we  ihust  submit  to  pass  f9r  vety  ma- 
Irgnant  or  very  incortipetent  censore.  It  is  bat  justice,  however,  to 
'tuy  i)efore  our  readers  some  of  the  good  passages,  bv  which  we 
think  those  fauU.*^  ai*e  to  a  certain  degree  redeemed  |  and>  ac- 
cordin/rly  we  shall  now  extract  almost  all  that  the  play  furnishes 
this  descnptijn. 

The  most  striking  passage  it  contains,  perhaps,  is  that  lA 
\vhich  Orra,  on  hck^  first  appearance,  rqpfles  to  the  question  of 
hoi  attendant,  how  she  came  to  be  so  merry  upon  Ulottenbal 
so  soon  sifler  her  dismal  meditations  of  the  preceding  evening  ? 
There  id,  no  doubt,  great  poetical  beauty  in  the  Ibllowing  lines  |-^ 
Jret  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  at  all  dramatical  j  and  are  not  only 
unnatural,  we  think,  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  speaker,  but,  we  shouUl 
Very  much  fear,  would  be  found  unintelligible  to  most  auditors, 

'  Dids^t  thou  ne^er  see  the  swallow^s  veering  breast, 
-h       Wingbig  the  air  beneath  some  morkv  cbim  < 

In  tlw  suiio'd  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day, 

Shiver  in  silv'ry  brightness  i 

Or  boatman's  oar,  »a  vivid  Ugbtoing,  (Liali 

In  the  f«iint  gleam,,  that  like  a  spirit's  path  ^ 

Tracks  the  still  waters  of  aomt  sullen  fake  i 

Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  bro\Tn  moss  of  .woodi^ 

Give  to  the  porting  of  a  wintry  sun 

One  hasty  fflance  id  mockery  of  tlie  night 

Closing  in  darkness  romid  it  ? — Gentle  friencl  1 

Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yesterday,         , 

And  may  be  so  to»mOrrow«  ^  p.  1^ 
Hic  next  passage  wc  slmll  give,  though  far  less  forcible,  has 
Bndoubtedly  more  of-a  dramatic  character:^-^It  is  that  in  whftll 
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Orra  pictures  out  the  life  of  rustic  ben^kxiice  which  Ae  proposes 
to  lead  in  cheerful  celibacy^  when  she  takes  possession  of  her 
own  domains.  It  affords  a  rery  apt  illustmlion  of  those  moral 
partialities  which  we  tbrmerij  noticed  as  lending  their  colour  t* 
most  of  the  author's  poetry. 

*  Bv*n  new  methinks 

Each  little  cottage  of  tny  nadve  vale 

Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  upheaves  its  roof. 

Like  to  a  hillock  mov'd  by  laboring  mol^ 

vA.iid  with  green  trail-weeds  clamb'ring  up  ks  wallf, 

Roses  and  ev'ry  gay  and  ft'agrant  plant. 

Before  my  fancy  stands,  a  fairy  bower. 

Aye,  and  within  it  too  do  fiuries  dwell. 

Peep  thro'  its  HTeathed  window,  if  indeed ' 

The  flowers  grow  not  too  close ;  and  there  within 

Tliou'lt  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats, 

Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk  ;— 

Those  are  my  mountain  elves.     See'st  thou  not 

Their  very  forms  distinctly  ?  *  p.  28. 

*  Pll  gather  round  my  board 

All  that  heav'n  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 

And  noble  travellers,  and  neighb'rii^  friends. 

Both  young  and  aid.    Withm  my  ample  hall. 

The  worn  out  man  of  arms,  shall  o'tip-'toe  tread. 

Tossing  hia  grey  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 

With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feati 

Of  days  gone  by. — Music  we*U  have ;  and  ofl 

The  bick'ring  dance  upon  oor  oaken  floors 

Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 

Of  *nigbted  trav'Uers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 

Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 

Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloister'd,  and  demure 

We  shall  not  tie.    Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  ? 

Ev*ry  season 

Shall  have  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 

In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow. 

And  chok*d  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 

All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 

Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaking. 

In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire. 

We'll  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 

Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between.  *  p.  27,  28. 
The  reader  may  take  next  Orra's  exaggerated  description  of 
the  empt^  and  dismal  apartments  of  the  castle ;  which  is  in  a 
loftier  vem  of  poetry. 

*  Thy  taper's  lights 

As  thus  aloft  thou  wav'st  it  to  and  fro, 

The  fretted  ceiling  giWs  with  feeble  brightness ; 

Whilst 
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Vl^lribt  over»-head  Its  carved  ribs  glide  past 
Like  edgy  waves  of  «  dark  sea,  returning 
To  an  eclipsed  moon  its  sullen  sheen* 
Alas !  how  manj  b6um  and  years  have  passM 
Since' human  fonns  have  round  this  table,  sat^ 
Or  lamp  or  iaper  on  its  surtaoe  gleam'd  1 
Methinks  I  hear  the  sound  of  time  long  past  « 

Still  murm'ring  o'er  us  in  the  lofty  void 
Of  those  dark  arches,  like  the  ling^ripg  .voices. 
Of  those  wha  long  within  their  grayeii  liave  slept. 
It  was  their  gloomy  home  ;  now  it  is  mine, '  p,  47. 
The  following  are  some  oi  her  horrors  whei)  uajcr  the  im- 
mediate ihfluence  of  her  constitutional  terrors. 
'  O,  if  it  look  on  me  with  its  dead  eyes  ! 
If  it  should  move  its  lock'd  and  earthy  lips, 
And  utt*rance  give- to  the  grave's  hollow  sounds  I 

If  it  stretch  forth  its  cold  and  bony  grasp » 

O  horror,  horror ! 

0  that  beneath  these  planks  of  senseless  matter 

1  could,  until  the  dreadful  hour  i&  post^ 
As  senseless  be  \ 

O  open  and  receive  roe. 
Ye  happy  things  of  still  and  lifeless  being, 
That  to  the^awful  steps  which  tread  upon  ye 
Unconscious  are! '  -p.  71« 
*  Tlie  icy  scalp  of  fear  is  on  my  head-*- 
The  liie  stirs  in  my  hair :  it  is  a  sense 
That  tells  the  neoring  of  unearthly  afteps. 
Albeit  my  ringing  ears  no  sounds  distinguish.  *  p.  77* 
The  most  powerful  part  of  the  play,  however,  is^  bej'ond  all 
question,  tlie  representation  of  the  heroine's  insanity.     Tliis  is 
touched  throughout  with  a  strong  and  skilful  hand  j — and  tliough 
it  is  nierely  horrible,  and  therelbre  altogetlier  unfit  for  repre- 
sentation, it  cannot  fail  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  tlie  author's 
force  of  concei^tion,  and  even,  in  some  places,  of  her  power  of 
expression.     On  her  first  rushing  out  from  the  cave,  she  shrinks 
hack,  exclaiming, 

*  Come  back,  come  back  !  The  fierce  and  fiery  light ! 
Theo,  Shrink  not,  dear  love !  it  is  the  light  of  day. 
Or.  Aye,  so  it  is  ;  day  takes  his  daily  turn. 
Rising  beV.veen  the  gulphy  dells  of  night 
Like  whiten 'd  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 
Till  glo^'worms  gleam,  and  stars  peep  thro'  the  dark. 
And  will-o'-the-wisp  his  dancing  taper  light, 
They  will  not  come  again.  * 

Hark,  hark  !  Aye,  hark  : 
They  are  all  there :  I  hear  their  hollow  sound 

FmU  many  a  fathom  down. '  p.  91,  92, 
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*  *  lEV  O  rave  not  thus !  Defit  thoa  hot  lownr  m,  Orr«  ^• 
Or.  {hastily)  Aye,  ^Wl  fenOtirfi  I  \wsif  yt, 
Urst.  Ha!  thmi  ye  thift  rike  does ?        ' 
Or.  A^ay !  youir  fitH  wuVer  t^  aitid  fro ;  • 
•  m  know  you  better  ii^your  witidiii^-«heetd| 
When  die  moon  shine*  upon  ye«  *  p.  97. ' 

PH  toll  thei  hew  It  is » 
A  hideous  bunt  hath  boen  \  the  dantiiiM  and  b«i}i|  -       • 
The  Ihring  aiid  the  dead,  together  lim 
In  horrid  ne^bostnhif).— *^i8  but  thin  vapoort 
FloatlQ|i^arouDd  thee,  makes  the  wav'Hng  bound. 
PMi  I  bicnr  it  off,  and  see  th'  uuGurtai^^a  r^ach. 
See !  firom  all  poii^ts  they  come ;  earth  casta  (Kern  up ! 
Ia  gmve-olo^QS  swathed  are  those  bat  new  in  death ; 
;And  there  be  aome  half  boiie,.  half  cased  in  shreds 
Of  that  which  flesh  batl^  been ;  and  there  be  s6ipe 
With  wicker*d  ribs,  thro*  Vi^ich  the  darkness  scowls- 
Back,  bacl^ ! — They  close  upon  us. — ^Oh  the  void  . 
Of  hollow  unballM  s6ckcts  starins  grimly, 
And  liplcss  jaws  that  move  and  clatter  roofnd  us 
In  mockery  of  speech  ^Back>  back>  I  say  \ 
Back,  back  \ 
It  is  immediately  after  this  speedi  that  the  curtniii  «b^ps  ;-*-r 
and  closes  a  play  which,  though  in  the  miUn  abjraid  and  unintcr-  - 
esting,  contajns  scenes  tlmt  indispucohfy  entitle  the  nuAor  Xm^ 
th^  honouri  of  original  genius.  *■ 

• 

The  nwct  piece  is  entitled  •  The  Dreimi; '  a  tragedy  in  prosei^ 
in  three  oicXi ;  of  which  we  are  neither  able  iior  willing  to  say 
half  so  mu.^h  as  we  have  done  of  the  jM'cccding.    The  merit  of" 
tliis  piece  is,  that  it  iij  short  and  'inteiH^1>le,  and  tdls  its  story, 
without  Yc^atioits  entongkment,  and  witli  a  gr>od  deal  of  solemn' 
effect.    Its  iatilt  is,  that  there  is  not  onoit^  of  story,  and  scarco* 
ly  any  variety  of  interest  of  passion.     The  incident  upon  vhidi  • 
it  is  tonnded  would  4o  very  weft,  in  short,  for  an  afler-snpper  nai^ 
rative  in  a  quiet  country  family  |  but  thu(^  higher  powers  than 
Mi^s  Baillie  s  could  not  work  it  up  into  a  tokitig  tragedy  {01;*  mi 
audience  of  town-bred  critics.    Tlje  story  is  shortly  as  fcnlpyrs : — 
Count  Qsterkto  had,  in  hit;  youth,  assassitiated  a  foreign  noble* 
man,  who  had  glye^l  him  cause  of  jealousy ;  but,  being  allerward^ 
employed  in  activfe  seryice,  had,  m  the  course  of  naiunry  years,  lost* 
in  a  great  measure  the  sense  and  the  memory  of  his  ofience.    The 
brotner  of  hiis  victim,  in  the  mean  time,  had-  been  appointed 
Arior  of  the  abbey  of  St  Maurice ;  and  had  reoenljy  found  rca-* 
eon  to  suspect  the  fate  of  his  kinsman,  and  that  he  was  actualfy 
imenrcd  in  the  abbey.    Having  foqnd  that  Osterioo  vaa  ^  pass 
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by  Iris  walla  at  tli«,  hetjd  of  ft  dctacbBieitf  pf  l|ip  aripyt  be.  take* 
aarantngc  of  an  aMlcmic  aiaicaeEs  in  Uic  neighbourhood,  to  per- 
«iiacle  Vko  of  the  urotlie'liood  lo  ^v«  <Mit  tliflt  tli^  had  been 
warned  in  a  vision  to  stop  the  first  raUittv^  doudtnipuL  tliat  pass- 
ed by,  uid  choose  fioni  them,  by  k4t  owi,  niaii,  wliom  they 
«hould  detain  for  a  niglit  wtthni  the  walls,  .jbi-  .dae  ^^>iatio«  « 
concealed  guik.     Osterloo,  acourdinglyi  t9ato|)pcdi  and,  bys 
little  nianMreii)«nt,  the  kit  £ills  upon  lun.     He  .is  tiiei)  JcA  i» 
the  spot  wiwrethe  bones  of  tiKvictimavehiternidj  andi»ifiov- 
cd  by  awe  and  remorse  to'disriosc  Ins  secrei  guik.     Tbe  Piior 
tlicn  taim  advantgge' oX  (hs  seignori^  ri^Fs  t» aentcnce  ibe^rn- 
iiappy  ciHpm  to  ttnmbdi&te  dentil ;  and  the  whole  power  of  tli* 
fiutlior  is  displaywl  in  dc|>ictii)a;  the  extrwrdinar 
Iiormr  and  tonKternntion,  that  instantly  seizes  iip< 
of  this  brave  and  iiiipctnoui  warrior,     A  pood  dea 
shown,  too,  both  in  redeeiniiij^  the  hero  Irom  tlie 
of  this  too  potent  despair,  and  in  reconciling  it  to 
ter  (^  habitual  gallantry,  by  restoriiie  him  lur  a  n 
ber^-,  by  the  mediation  of  a  comjWB&iunute  monk  a 
femme.     Alter  hta  own  oscspe  ia  secnred,  be  tuma, 
roiu  and  rccldffss  coura^,  upon  a  whole  band  gf  opiymctnts, 
for  the  rcw-oc  of  Ilia  less  Jx»tuiuUe  d^ivcrers)  and,  in  tliis  dep- 
pente  attenq>t,  ia  Eu^a  made  coptivo,  aad  reiuaodf^fl  to  l)i« . 
<iiuigean  aDd.umierviu'!;  vgony.     Misi  Uaillie'syw/e,  we  thinly,  , 
is  in  the  delineation  of  Iiorrors ;  and  the-  Kcene  of  iho  cxcciitiufi 
is  drawn  with  strong  ctjours,  and  by  s  Eteudy  and  skilful  hand. 
llw  iniha[^  Oil«rJoo,  complaining  of  dariiiuns  to  pM  ti)idiit,of 
a  blaze  of  toi'chc^  and  Icttins  oil  lliinga  nlip  from  his  ]»o)p«ry» 
\m  fi»fiexs^  and  hia  tongue,  Imb  his  li«ad  at  lost  bent  down  ,to 
the  blMk  I  and  the  executioner  u  jni>t  nti^iug  the  axe,  when  tlic . 
Imperial  ambosEador  rushes  into  tlw  IiaU,  aircfits  the  proceed- 
ings, aod  orders  tlio  rescued  general  to  rise,     llie  aboutsof. 
delivcrotwe,  lioweiror,  ore  pealed  ia  un  uiunniKious  ear ;  and, 
npon  nising  the  nuaenible  victiHi  irom  tlie  block,  tha  agouy  of 
toe  mind  w  £)imdi  of  itadf,  to  hare  eKtiiiguishod  lor  ever  ihc 
•eniio  of  InuBan  sufierin^. 

The  tliinl  piece  ia  tlie-iroltinw  w  *  TIic  Sicige  i '  a  cometk  U\. 
fire  acts  on  the  mtjeAof  FeaT,-~^owhiL:h  we  roUlycaannt  afford. 
«wa  the  very  mooerate  pfoiac  of  beiiij;  better  tluui  Miis  OaiW 
He'if  other  cotoodieak  'lite  atory  is  nciuwu'  &trikiiig  not  prcba-' 
Ue )  laad  the  principal  cbarnclec»oru  the  old  Iiackneyed  one«  ot; 
«  baoHtfid  coward — a  UMy  buf  )vorthy.'ol^  gmitlcinaii~«i  uio^esc 
aAd  ipUant  yontb-road  a  designing  andcotmettin^oldjQattu'cr^ 
rcponentcd  certaialy  wUJi  nQ.extraordiHarv  opint,  nor  .contract-. 
«d  W  any  veiy  ludicrous  combiimtioiu.    'I'lic  sccuv  is  laid,'  lik« 
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^at  of  the  two  preceding  play5? — and  perfitps  for  deep  resMons 
. — in  a  castle  in  Germany  ;  and  this  is  the  ootline  of  the  ikble* 
Tlie  Lady  Livia  is  heiress  of  the  castle ;  and  VaHemere,  the 
coward,  is  her  lover ;  a  forward,  handsome,  well-spoken  jcmth 
— not  quite  so  entertaining  as  ParoUes, — bnt  plausible  enough  to 
throw  altogether  into  the  shade  the  valiant  Count  Antonio,  who 
is  also  an  admirer  of  the  lady — though  too  boshftil  in^  her  pre- 
Bence  a«nogt  to  make  known  his  pretensions.  Some  imndf 
of  his,  who  suspect  the  courage  oi  his  more  prosperooB  rhra), 
devise  a  scheme  for  putting  it  to  the  test,  by  getting  a  party 
of  troops  that  are  on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  maioe  a 
mock  attack  on  the  castle.  The  success  of  this  plot  is  per- 
fect Valdemere  is  exposed  before  the  whole  househoM,  and 
runs  to  hide  himself  in  the  cellar,  from  which  he  is  drag- 
ged, amidst  the  derision  of  the  whole  party  but  Antonio,  who 
generously  attempts  to  extenuate  his  fraihy,  and  by  this 
and  his  other  virtues,  completely  wins  the  heart  of  the  heiress. 
To  enhance  the  dignity  of  this  story,  and  lend  a  little  more 
eclat  to  her  hero.  Miss  Baillie  does  not  hesitate  altogeth^  to 
destroy  its  probability  ; — for,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  mock 
attack,  she  makes  a  much  stronger  party  of  the  enemy  com* 
mence  a  real  attack  upon  the  castle  and  its  feigned  asdailadts  ;-'— 
and  brings  Antonio  again  upon  the  back  of  thoee  bonAjitk*  be- 
siegers, with  a  force  th^  demolishes  them  in  an  instant  There 
is  an  underplot  between  Livia's  old  mardian  and  the  mother  of 
Valdemere,  who  tricks  him  out  of  many  necklaces  aAd  snuff- 
boxes, and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  inveigling  him  into  matrimony^ 
by  praising  his  sonnets  and  personal  graces,  till  he  is  undeceive 
ed,  by  going  to  her  in  the  character  of  a  Jew  broker,  and  buy- 
ing his  own  picture  at  a  very  cheap  rate — at  the  sante  time  that 
he  hears  her  and  her  chambermaid  laughing  immoderatdy  at 
his  poetry.  Valdemere  is  moreover  obliged  to  marry  a  sister  of 
his  pj^ge's,  whom  he  had  formerly  seduced.  Poor  as  this  play 
is,  however,  in  contrivance  and  character,  and  destitute  of  co- 
mic effect,  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  onlinary  per- 
son. There  is  a  cliastity  in  the  style,  and  a  tone  of  strong 
good  sense  in  much  of  the  dialogue,  that  place  it  far  beyond  the 
)ing8  that  have  lately  been  produced  as  comedies  on  our  theatres* 

Tlie  last  piece  in  the  volume  is  the  shortest,  and  the  best. 
It  is  entitled,  *  Tlie  Ikacon  ;  *  a  serious  drama  of  two  acts,  ia 
blank  verse,  and  interspersed  with  songs.  •  The  sutgect  is  Hope  5 
and  the  story  is  very  simple,  and  withbut  any  pretensions  to 
probabiUty.  Aurora,  a  fair  maid  in  one  of  the  small  islands  in 
\\\e  Mediterranean,  Mfls  betrothed. to  Ermingavd,  a  noble yooth^ 

•      .         ;  whq 
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who  bad  gone  in  pursuit  of  glory  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  tho 
lime  of  the  Crusaaes,  and  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  for 
many  months  after  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  hnd  been  engaged, 
and  was  universally  supposed  to  have  perished.  As  his  body 
was  not  found  among  the  slain,  however,  Aurora  refnses  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  dead  j  and  insists  upon  Hghti?ig  a  bciicon  flame 
every  night,  on  the  eastern  cape  oi  the  island,  to  guide  the  ves- 
sel whiqh  slie  still  hopes  is  to  restore  him  to  her  arms.  Her 
guardian,  Ulrick,  is  liimself  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and  labours 
topcnsua^le  her  of  tlie  extravagance  of  her  expectations.  The 
play  opens  witli  a  dialogue  between  him  and  one  of  her  attend- 
ants ;  to  whom  he  announces,  that  he  can  no  longer  counte- 
nalKre  the  M\y  of  her  eager  hope ;  and  that  the  ensuing  night 
is  the  last  in  which  he  will  jdlow  her  beacon  to  be  kindled.  He 
-  is  then  called  away  to  attend  on  the  Pope's  legate,  who  has  ac- 
cidentally landed  on  his  way  from  Palestine.  Tlie  next  scene 
.shows  Aurora  herself  in  conversation  with  her  attendants  ; — at 
first  sunk  and  desponding ;  but  gradually  catchinjr  hope  and 
animation  from  the  wishes  and  possibilities  upon  which  she  de- 
lights to  dwell;  till  at  last  her  imagination  is  so  raised,  that, 
wlien  one  of  the  Legate's  companions  is  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence of  her,  she  is  persuaded  that  it  is  Ermingard  himself;  and 
refuse  to  part  from  the  hope  that  sustains  her  being,  even  when 
she  hears  from  him  that  the  universal  persuasion  among  his  as- 
tsociates  was,  that  he  had  perished  in  the  fight,  out  of  which  he 
was  never  seen  to  return. 

The  second  act  introduces  us  to  the  beacon,  and  two  fSsher- 
ra«n  singing  as  they  watch  round  it.  Intelligence  is  then  brought 
thai  a  boat  is  approaching  the  shore  in  a  dangerous  dirct  aon ; 
and  the  sailors  go  out  to  lend  them  assistance.  Aurora  then 
enters ;  and,  by  and  by,  a  hymn,  which  some  of  her  attendants 
recognise  to  be  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem, 
is  heard  from  the  beach  below  j  and  ^  train  of  those  brave  and 
holy  parsons,  jn  the  habits  of  their  order,  ascend  to  the  beacon 
wlii^h  had  guided  t]>em  to  the  shore.  Aurora,  inquiring  eager- 
ly after  the  fate  of  hei:  beloved,  is  referred  to  a  young  Knight, 
who  had  fought  in  the  battle  where  he  was  supposed  to  fall,  and 
.wboaiv^wers  moui-nfuJIy,  that  she  must  learn  to  think  of  him  as 
of  the  dead.  She  is  struck  with  his  voice;  and,  tearing  oft'  his 
mantle,  discovers  the  features  of  her  Ermingard  himself!  They 
•re  in  great  perplexity,  however,  about  his  vow  of  celibacy,  whicK 
he  had  been  induced  to  take,  and  to  conceal  his  name,"  in  cour 
eequeace  of  a  false  report  that  she  had  mairied  Ulrick  in  his 
f^sence ;  and  some  very  pleasing  and  tender  scenes  }7nss  be^ 
f ween  them  on  that  subject.     Tlie  Pope's  legate,  however,  iur 


forms  ilvtvtf,  tjmt  if  it  be  iMcJe  f^wt  tlmt.lie  ?iaijrt«ken;tfa|t  vow 
upon  an  erroneous  belief  us  to  the  sUite  of  the  feet,  iiis  Holiness 
will  not  hesitate  in  releusiog  him  from  i\»  houd^  aAd  ofier^  ta 
take  them  witii  him  to  Rome  as  soon  as  tlie  mud  is  fiiTOiicdjle, 
The  piece  enik  wltli  A urofu  exclaiming  thatk n'fll  change  im-* 
mediately. 

The  merit  of  this  piece  certainly  does  not  consisl^m  the^We— 
nor  in  the  delinenlion  of  character^-^-thoMgh  there  i&f^omething 
pJcasing  in'-the  frroalc  v^riablemss,  die  pority  and  btioj^pt 
confidence  of  Aurora';  but  in  the  fancifal  and  poedeaicostof  the 
whole  composition — the  niulutudc  of  pletutag'  images  with  whidi 
it  abounds,  and  the  beauty  of  several  of  tlie  soncs  with  whidi  it 
is  intermingled.  The  poetry  is  of  a  Icfslab^jiired  kind  than  that 
which  Miss  Bailiie  usuaDy  attempts,  and  Jias  less  pretension  and 
less  heavinw.  The  songs  have  all  u  ^eat  deal  of  l)eanty—- |ind 
aiu  tliick  set  with  images  and  ideas.  Lideed,  the  whole  stj'Ie  |i 
snore  richly  adorned  with  ^gurea  of  thought  and  of  speech  than 
iu  any  of  lur  otjicr  pprfonnences  5  arid  both  from  thisr  circMin- 
•tance,and  its  being  less  constrained  in  its  flow,  approaches  much 
pcarer  to  tlie  gpii^ine  standard  of  those  older  writers  of  whom  her 
obsolete  wonts  have  sometimes  reminded  us  radier  uahictdly. 
The  reader  may  take  the  following  as  a  fair  spcpitncn*.  Ai^ora 
^ers  in  one  of  her  desponding  moods.  Her  attendant  apeyduie 
*  7Vr.  Here  yon  will  find  a  more  reA^uag  aif ; 

The  western  si^i  beat&  fiercely. 

Aur.  .  Western  sua  I 

Is  time  so  far  odvanced  ?    I  left  my  couch 

Scarcely  an  hour  ^l^. 
Ter.  You  ar^  deceived. 

Three  hours  have  past,  but  past  by  you  uniieedo4  { 

Mlio  haye  the  while  in  silent  stillness  sat. 

Like  one  fbriom,  that  has  no  need  of  time. 
Aur.  In  truth  1  n<^  but  IKtle  have  to  do 

With  time  or  any  thing  besides.    It  paases ; 

Pour  follows  iwur ;  day  follows  day ;  and  year,  \ 

If  1  so  long  shall  last,  will  follow  year ;    - 

Like  drops  that  thrcv^  tlie  cavem'd  hermit's  roof 

Some  cold  spring  filters  ;  glaacing  on  hia  ^ye  • 

At  measured  intervals,  but  xaovio^  not  .  .     .  \     .  ,     , 

His  fix'd  unvaried  notice,  *    p.  276,  Tl^^  ' 
'  After 'i«Y  fiuicy  and  hopes'  etrc  kindled^  Iier  compaiuon  ciMiia- 
^^dors  to  modarate  her  coafidence^  aad:ob»erve9»  tlmt  ^M  mak^. 
Jfer-  "•^---  ; 

* after  sorraw  aaoreacuAe 

When  these  vain  fanci^i  fail. 

Aur,  And  let  them  fail !     Tliough  duller  thoughts  succeed, 
j .     The  bhss  e'en  of  a  raomcntj  still  is  bliss.  '  .  -  •  - 


Fiot.  {totet.)  Thou  wimkl%t  not  of  her  dcwnlrops  spoi} 
the  thorn 
Beeimse  her  g^orj  Vill  not  Imt  till  nodn  ; 
KoriCiil  the:)ig|lMsonie  gftmbols  of  the  coh 
Whote  neck  tOHin^rrow'syolM  will  g41*    Ftoon^r! 
If  this  be  wise,  -lis  cruel.——— 

AwTk  Thanks^  gentle  Vio(a  1    Thou  art  ever  kind. 
We*tt  think  UMnqfrowJltill  hath  good  m  store, 
j^jod  ta$^ia  of  this  a  btessin^  for  to-day^ '    p?  ^li  282, 
The  foQowiiig  is  a  conversation  round  the  b^coiu 
*  Bait*  Here  i^^  indeed,  a  splendid  noble  fire 
Left  me  in  ward.    It  makes  the  darkness  round, 
To  its  fierce  light  opposed,  seem  thick  and  palpable, 
,     And  clos'd  oVr  tiead,  like  to  the  pitchy  cope 
QC  some  vast  cavern.— Near  at  hand,  methinks, 
Soft  female  voicds  speak :  1*11  to  mv  station.'* "  p.  205, 
Upon  the  entrance  of  Aurora  and  ner  attendants,  this  person 
ptpoIogi£cs  for  his  intrusion ;  though  he  adds, 
•  I've  clamberM  6*er  riiese  clifis,  ev*n  at  this  hoiir. 
To  see  the  ocean  fVom  its  sabled  breast 
The  flickerfng  gleam  of  tl^ese  bright  flames  return, 

Aur,  Make  no  excuse  I  pray  thee. 
|Iow  many  leagues  'ft-om  shore  nrny  such  a  light 
' '  By  the  benighted  mariner  be  seen  ? 

Bast*  Some  six  or  ^o,  he  will  descry  it  fiuntly. 
Like  a  small  star,  or  hcruiit's  taper,  peering 
From  some  cav'd  rock  that  brows  tlie  dreary  waste  \ 
Or  tike  the  lamp  of  some  lone  kKar^house^  *  «- 

Which  through  the  silent  night  the  traveiicr  spjea 
Upon  his  doubtful  way. 

Fiok  Fie  on  such  images  I 
Thou  should'st  have  likea*d  it  to  things  move  setmifm 
Thoii  might'st  l^ave  said  the  peasant's  •vening  fine  < 
That  from  his  upland  cot,  thro*  winter^  gloom. 
What  time  his  nfife  their  evening  meal  prepares. 
Blinks  on  the  traveller's  eye,  and  dieers  his  heart  i 
Or  signal-torch,  that  from  my  lady's  bower 
Tells  wandering  ipiights  the  rovels  am  begun ; 
Or  blazing  brand,  that  fVom  the  vintage-house  ^ 

O'  long  October  nights,  thro*  the  stiU  air 
Looks  rousingly.  •  p.  296-98. 
^Thc  last  extraet  wc  shall  make  from  die  dialoprue  part  of  the 
i^y  shall  be  irom  thescene  wliere  Aurorm,  after  the  recovery  of 
ner  lover,  aud  under  the  belief  of  their  being  eternally  separated 
in  consequence  of  faii  row^  endeavours  to  reconcile  him  to  that 
tuntalizing  destiny.  After  observing  that  she  cannot  attciid  him 
#s  a  p^iffc,  she  adds-*    ' 


<"  • 


<  But  I  hxte  beifd    -     -     ' 
That,  near  the  sacred  houses  of  .your  order. 
Convents  of  maids-  devout  ip  H^y  Lcikl 
Established  are— -maids  who.  in  deeds  of  charity 
To  pilgrims  and  to  .all  in  warfare  inain^'d^ 
In  sacred  warfare  for  the  holy  cross,  . 
Are  deem'd  -the  humble  partners  of  your  z^« 
£rm.  Aye,  such  there  are ; .  but  what  availeth  this  f 
Aftr.  There  will  I  dwelL  i^  vow'd  ai^l  humble  si^er. 
We  shajl  not  far  be  sever'i     The  san^  winiis 
That  do  o'nights  thro'  your  still  cloisters  si^^h. 
Our  quiet  cells  visiting  with  mournful  harmony. 
Shall  lull  my  pillow  too.     Our  window'd  towers 
Shall  sometimes  show  me  on  the  neighbouring  plains. 
Amidst  thy  brave  companions,  thy  mail'd  form 
Crested  with  glory,  on  thy  pawing  steed 
Keturning  from  the  wars.     And  when  at  last 
Tlibu  art  in  sickness  laid — ^who  will  forbid 
The  dear  sad  pleasure  ? — like  a  holy  bride 
I'll  by  thy  death-bed  stand,  and  look  to  heaven 
Wliere  all  bless'd  union  is.     O  !  at  the  thought, 
Methinks  this  span  of  life  to  nothing  shrinks. 
And  we  are  bless'd  already. '  p.  810,  311. 
We  must  make  room  now  for  some  of  the  songs  with  which 
Miss  Baillie  has  embellished  this  pleasing  and  elegant  perform- 
anC'C ;  and  which  she  has  contrived  to  introduce  ni  such  a  way 
as  to  avoici  the  common  objection  of  making  people  sing  in  si- 
tuations where  such  an  operation  is  obviously  unnatural.    All 
her  songs  are  introduced  (as  JSiSiakespearc's  are),  as  being  sung 
by  the  inferior  persons  of  the  drama  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  superior;— not  as  the  extemporaneous  productions  of  tlie 
chief  characters  themselves.     The  following  is  sung  to  Aurora  by 
one  of  her  female  attendants,  and  we  think  has  very  considerable 
beauty, — ^though  the  concluding  line  of  the  stanza  is  both  weak 
and  unmelodious. 

*  Wish'd-for  gales  the  light  vane  veering, 
l^etter  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering ; 
Lifter  heart  the  morning  greeting, 
Things  of  better  omen  meeting ; 
Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching. 
Ears  each  feeble  rumour  catch  uig. 
Say  he  existcth  still  on  earthly  ground, 
The  absent  will  return,  the  long,  long  lost  be  found. 

In  the  tower  the  ward-bell  ringing, 
In  the  court  the  carols  singing  ; 
Busy  hands  the  gay  board  dressing, 
JI**?^^  *^^P^  ^^^  threshold  prcssiog, 

OjwM 
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Open'd  aims  in  haste  «drtnGUig» 

Joyful  looks  thro'  blind  tears  glancing ; 

The  gladsome  bounding  <of  Uis  aged  hound. 

Say  he  in  truth  is  here»  OMr  long,  long. lost  is  found. 

Hymned  thanks  and  beedsnwn  praying, 
With  sheath'd  sword  the  urchin  playing ; 
Blazon'd  hall  With  torches  burning, 
Cheerful  mom  to  peace  retunring ; 
ConvefBe  Aveet  tlttit  strangely  borrows 
Present  bliss  ih>m  former  sorrows, 
O  who  can  teU  each  blessed  sight  and  sound, 
That  says,  he  with  us  bides,  our  long,  long  lost  is  founds 
There  is  tlie  ^me  crowd  and  condensation  of  images  in  the 
following  reveilUey  with  which  the  piece  opens. 

*  Up !  quit  thy  bdwer,  late  wears  the  hour  ; 
Long  have  the  rooks  caw  'd  round  thy  tower  ; 
On  tiower  and  tree,  loud  hums  the  bee ; 
The  wilding  kid  sports  merrily  : 

A  day  so  bright,  so  fresh,  so  clear, 
Shineth  when  good  fortune's  near. 

Up !    Lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair. 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  ajr ; 

The  luUii^  stream,  that  soo^h'd  thy  dream, 

Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam ; 

And  hours  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  gay. 

Will  waft  good  fortune  on  its  way. '     p.  269» 
We  sliall  quote  but  one  more,  which  possesses  greater  unity 
of  subject^  though  the  descriptiou  in  the  latter  part  is  equallj 
brief  and  beautitul. 

*  Where  distant  billows  meet  the  sky, 
A  pale  dull  light  the  seamen  spy. 

As  spent  tliey  stand  and  tempest-tost, 

Tlieir  vessel  struck,  their  rudder  lost ; 

While  distant  homes  where  kinsmen  weep. 

And  graves  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 

By  turns  their  fitful,  gloomy  thoughts  pourtmy  : 

**  'Tis  some  delusion  of  the  sight, 

Some  northern  streamer's  paly  li^ht.  " 

**  Fools !  "  saith  rous'd  Hope  with  gen'rous  scorn, 

**  It  is  tlje  blessed  peep  of  mom. 

And  aid  and  safety  come  when  comes  the  day.  '* 

And  so  it  is ;  the  gradual  shine 
Spreads  o'er  heaven's  verge  its  lengthened  \m%z 
Cloud  after  cloud  begins  to  glow 
And  tint  die  changeful  deep  below ; 
Now  sombre  red,  now  amber  bright. 

Till  upward  breaks  the  blazing  light ;  .        «        * 

I-ik« 
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Like  flofttflig  flt%  iiie  gleiteiy  bflloWs  burn  t 

Far  distant  on  ike  iruddjr  tMe,^ 

A  blackening  tail  is  seen  to  glide ; 

Loud  bursts  their  eager  jo^nl  cry. 

Their  .hoi$ied  sigi^l  waires  on  high« 

And  life  and  strength  and  happy  thoughts  return.  *  Hi^t 
We  do  ftot  know  that  these  pieces  are  very  lyrical  i  biirt.tb^ 
have  undoubtedly  very  great  aierit,  and  «re  more  uiiifonoly 
.ffood,  thau  any  pas8^i;c8  of  equal  leutgth  in  the  blank  verse  c^ 
die  same  writer*  We  shoukl  guess  thftt  Miss  BaiUie  writes 
slowly^  and  with  considerable  labour  |  and  the  trouble- which  at 
probably  occasions  her  to  find  rhymes,  may  peiiiaps  be  oncf 
cause  of  the  goodness  of  her  rhymed  poetryi  It  leads  obvious^ 
ly  to  the  great  merit  of  brevity  and  condensation  of  seadment, 
OS  well  as  to  the  rejection  of  weak  or  ordinary  ksagcs  | — finr  it 
h  only  upon  precious  materials  tliat  a  prudent  artist  w9I  evei' 
bestow  his  most  costly  and  laborious  worlcxnanship;  But  what* 
ever  be  the  causes  of  their  excellence,  it  affords  us  aretttp!eft- 
sure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  $  and  it  would  go  nir  to  oon* 
sole  us  for  the  detcrminjitiou  which  Miss  Baillie  annouowes^  to 
publish  no  more  play»  on  the  passions  during  her  lifiiv  if  wb 
coidd  be  permitted  to  hope  that  she  will  favour  us  now  and  then 
with  a  little  volume  of  such  verses  as  those  we  have  just  baas 
transcribing. 

Art.  II.     2%e  Crisis  qf  the  Dispute  wiih  America*    By  a  Mirt^ 
cliant  of  the  Old  School.    8vo.    JLondon^  1811. 

* 

'T'His  is  a  sensible  and  useful  pamphletf  published  \yy  k  Hfr 
•*•  respectable  merchant,  who  writes  on  a  jiubjcct  in  w^icr 
he  feds  the  interest  of  one  itctiinlly  engaged  in  the  affairs  I'l^ 
treats  of,  and  suflinring  severely  under  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains.  He  has  inserted  the  very  ailmirable  lettci's  recently  act 
dressed  to  the  Piincc  Regent  by  Mr  Cobbet,  which  contain  ^ 
great  variety  of  argument?,  urged  with  the  usufil  force  and  fe^ 
tect  of  that  writer ;  and  oii  a  side  of  the  question  much  mo3^ 
sound,  in  our  apprehension,  than  that  wliich  b^*  used  formerHr 
to  espouse.  Notning  can  be  more  giRtlfjing  to  those  who  real- 
ly love  truth,  and  seek  the  good  ol  their  country,  than  to  se^ 
such  instances  of  able  and  welWnfbrmeH  men  meeting  on  tlie 
same  ground,  after  being  kept  separate  by  honc^  differences  of 
opinion :  and  they  who  brawl  amiifist  sucli  change*  of  senti* 
menty  only  show  them^lves  equaSy  carcl^s  of  (he  iiitarests  of 

&  tfat 


tfle  state  and  the  teqae  of  tratb,  wA*  iiHmjpMd  of  c^matinfr 
the  merits  of  that  candoar  which  aduiowkdges  and  retracts  an 
Invohintary  error. 

We  propose,  on  tins  oecasioA,  tO'  ofib*  a  few  reflections  ta 
cnr  readers  mon  the  subject  cf  the  4i$mu»  with  America.  Noc 
dmt  it  is  i^aSonr  intention  to  enter  fti%  into  the  question  of  the 
negotiation  now  pending  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  $ — ^bnt,  from  a  conviction  of  tte  rtimons  conseimences^of 
an  Aiaerffiii'wai',  i^id  ibe  iimf  worthl€«sne8s  o#  the  objects  for 
whtch-om  loleis  amwnifefWlllig,  Wi^feel'ft  qmte  incumbent  on 
m  to  say  a  t^w  wditht  on  smne  oi  the  p6lfttf  tit  JsMb'  brti^em 
the  two  comhtrtes^  in  truth,  there  is  but  onfe  q<4^stton,  in  f& 
yresent  tumg^jriore  nnponant  than  the  Atneficart — we  me^ 
tile  I^T^and  itseiiH  CO  he  l)ie  (katlgh  bf  th^  go^^nMieik,  to 
exercise  the  patience  cf  the  nation,  and  rouse  the  alarms  of  alf 
snen  ei  sense  and  worth,  in  a  pretty  equal  degred,  on  both 
those  momentous  topics.  I'he  scruples  luider  which  his  Majes* 
tys^cmiscieBCe  was  said  to  labour,  i^r£ng  no  longer  aftv  pre* 
leRcefef  dc&rringdiat  act  which  strict  justice,  as  wefi  as  the  solmd^ 
ml  poKcy,  hns  so  long  enjoined  tewards-the  sister  kingdom^^-and 
ibe  likisti^tnis  person  at  the  head  of  affairs  ha\ing  hcretofere  beciv 
supposed  to  feel  any  thing  rather  tlian  rductance  to  grrtnt  the^Ca* 
Aones  a  partieipatioii  in  the  coastitutton — his  Hoya?  Hfgfrnei^ 
being  in  truth  understood  to  be  pledged  to  the  cause  by  rej^eated 
declarations  and  promises — k  is  with  incredible  sorrow  and  dis^ 
aypoiiiiiiwnt,  thftt--the  conntry  now  sees  the  qnrstion  of  trme 
once  more  raised — the  measare  again  deferred — and  the  whole 
ift^^^e#ee  6f  gQvernmettt-^?H)f  theiViwde  <rf  Wale^  governmtenf  f 
*— exerted  to  prevent  the  Catholic  question  Yirom  being  carried. 
"However  liule  men  of  observation,  and  knowing  in  the  disecm« 
Bpent  of  human  characur,  might  have  expected  from  ^  eiqe'<» 
ant^e  governmenr  of  the  Prince,  in  other  respects^— bow  muds 
aaever  tney  might  shut  their  ears  to  the  fairy  tales  of  a  goldcti 
age,  and  a  patriot  king,  wherewithal  tbcfy  mid  been  6attercd  by 
fnore  sanguine  seers— ^still  we  believe  the  least  credulous  wei^ 
uhpveparod  for  the  strange fpectaele  with  which,  the  new  reigti 
%asactually  o|)ened— thetotalal>andonment  of  the  Iri«h  caU(»eto 
jits  avowed  enemies' — and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ranging  himself 
all  at  once  among  the  nn>st  decided  adversaries  of  the  Catholic 
hody.  This  is  disappointment  wholly  unparaliclod  in  (he  hi!f« 
tory  of  poetical  predictions  f  it  is  change  of  se^itimeiit,  moi^ 
sudden,  and  more  violent,  than  any  in  the  records  of  party  con^ 
Aict ;  it  is  a  departure  from  a  previous  system — an  e.rck(tnge  of 
feelings — a  surrender  of  antipathies,  and  shifting  of  predilec- 
'^•Qs-^-a  nevs' moulding  of  politic:!!  prji^ciples^  of  which  the  wl^le 
^  .    "  ^'  annak 
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war,  neutrals  are  liable  to  be  viewed  with  distrust  and  dislike  by 

the  contending  parties,  whose  passions  being  roused,  cannot 

N    easily  excuse  the  cnhn  unconeem  of  such  aa  chuse  to  remaiu 

/     bystanders ;  and  whose  losses  and  privations,  the  result  of  the 

/^!'i^"'Sw,  fill  them  with  envy  towards  those  who  not  only  eseape 
unhurt  by  it,  but  gain  a  great  portion  of  what  the  belligerents 
lose.  Thus  it  i^ways  happens,  that  neutrality  becomes  odious 
to  the  combatants,  instead  of  appearing,  as  it  really  is,  mi  alle- 
viation of  the  evils  which  their  own  passions  are  inflicting  oa 
tlie  world,  and  on  each  other. 

First,  it  is  found  out  tliat  *  this  war*  is  unlike  all  former 
wars; — that  it  b  a  war  for  national  existence f-^and  that  to 
take  no  part,  which  in  other  cases  mifirht  be  aHowabfe  and 
even  laudable,  in  this  grand  contest,  is  hi^ly  criminaL  Nor 
can  any  war  be  found,  to  which  the  same  description  and  the 
aame  remarks  have  not  been  applied  ; — from  contentions  about 
a  few  acres  of  snow— or  a  fishing  or  a  fur  station, — to  the 
Polish  partition,  and  the  Frencn  and  Spanish  revelutionsk 
This  feeling  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  sentiments  enter^ined 
towards  neutrals,  an  opportunity  U  speedily  found  or  made, 
for  giving  vent  to  it  in  a  regular  and  formal  manner.  The  nen- 
trnt  is  accused  by  one  belligerent  of  assisting  the  other ;  amt 
r^,^^^  ^^^^  branches  into  an  iufinite  variety  of  charges.  Sometimes 
this  aid  is  given  by  employing  the  neutral  vessel  to  cover  the* 
cnemy^s  property.  Tlie  belligerents  take  different  views  of  the- 
^^  point;  and  the  one  which  is  most  power&I  at  sea  looks  to  the 

"■^  Y^  real  ownerships  of  the  cargo,  while  the  other  maintains,  that 
the  character  of  tlie  vessel  should  be  tlie  only  criterion  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  lading,  ^^'^^f  ♦^^'^  qi*^»;^.^^^ 
whether  free  ships  make  free  goods  or  not T^A  "'^^^^^i-^^J^^^ 


in  our  liumble  apprehensionr  m  poinf  n\  right,  h  Ttoirly  yrth 
E^jaHd    however  remote  her  inCeyesL-mflY  i?P  in  as8erting_it,» . 
oomidering  t|^e  vast  interest  she  has  in  the  extension  of  con^ 
mercial  dealhtgs  beyond  that  of  any  other  country. 

Then  ft  is  totmd  that  neutrals  trade  In  art^es*  immediate-' 
ly  subservient  to  the  military  operations  of  one  of  the  par-* 
ties.  The  neutrals  cannot  deny  that  such  conduct  woukl  be 
an  infraction  of  neutrality ;  but  they  deny  the  fact,  and^  re- 
fuse to  be  searched  on  their  voyages— the  only  means  where- 
/xny/^^  by  the  belligerent  can  ascertain  whether  the  charge  be  weljt 
founded  or  no.  'ITius  arises  Ac  qifcestion  of  ripht  of  search^ 
^d  n^xed  up  with  somu  teKik^i''"^dt§clissions  as  to  wbigt.^bilL  be 

'tM,^*^^  deemed  contraband  of  wfiK  "TW5*Tight'15r search  has  been 
extende^l  to  ft  case  of  a  more  delicate  nature — for  the  recloisL- 
ing  of  deserters  from  th&  navy  of  a  IieOigereAt,  sheltering 

themselves 


IhcmsekM  bh  \x)VLtA  of  neiitral  vcfssds-^-e  rfgfel  reiider6d  Btffl 
-  more  delicate  in  the  case  of  the  British  navy,  where  the  metl 
tore  iK>t  volutitArily  enlisted,  but  forced  into  the  service.  When 
«uch  detetters  have  taken  refiijte  in  neutral  merchantmen,  it 
teecms  as  if  It  Were  no  very  violent  Extension  6f  the  right  of 
March  to  allmr  the  recoYet-y  of  those  men.  But  ah  attempt  had 
been  made  to  carry  the  ihkm  a  step  farther^  and  search  the 
Vef^sels  ^  the  stdte )  --^  attest  so  inconsistent  With  all  sound 
)>rincip)e,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  Vo  the  law  of  tlatSon^,  that  it 
^os  abandoned,  almost  as  6oon  as  it  wafe  challengod  \  and  fortns 
•the  solitary  instance,  We  bebeve,  of  a  dereliction  ot  any  maii- 
Ume  prHension  on  the  part  of  this  country  during  the  mte,  at 
the  present  vran 

Acram,  the  h^tfal  en^a^^  durin;^  wat*,  in  tTacles  fh)m 
which  he  Wf»  excluded  during  peace;  and  each  beSigerent 
wnifi[>fmly  encourf^cs  tliis  interposition  of  the  netitral  flag* 
^hiis  France  opens  her  tiAarAei  trade  to  the  nlsiitral  on  rkut 
commenceihent  of  hostilities ;  and  England,  as  regularly  as  she 
passes  the  PHze  act,  begins  eadi  war  With  a  suspension  of  the 
nranch  of  the  Navigation  act,  wWch  excludes  foreigners  from 
-the  carrying  trader  But  although  each  belligerent  approves  this 
in  his  own  case,  he  wishes  to  prevent  the  onier  irom  lienefiting 
by  it  \  and  as  the  patty  which  i^  weak  at  seft  benefits  the  most« 
the  patty  preponderating  in  this  refcpect  m€%t  zealously  att^npt^ 
to  check  it ;  and  hence  the  principle  contended  ibr  by  England 
chiefly  in  the  war  1756^  and  wbidi  has  from  that  date  received  --" 
its  name*  But  the  most  fruitfiU  source  of  discord  arises  from 
-the  right  of  blockade  \  ami  as  no  Assumed  privilege  of  war  more 
lai^iy  aifccts  the  neutral^  or  gives  rise  to  moi*e  plausible  com- 
plamts  on  his  part^  ^o  It  seems  to  merit  somewhat  of  a  nearer 
examination^  It  involves  the  ^o\b  quesdon  of  Orders  ia  Coun^ 
xil,  and  the  present  disputes  with  America. 

Tlie  right  to  blockade  a  strong  place,  as  a  fortress,  of  a  city» 
3lis.ei^in^i  that  ly  m  say,  ol  cutting  otl^  ailcommunj^tipn 
with  JtTTbi^  thfe  Hl!Tp6%  Of  CdWHfilHng  it  To'sUrrendei'^  Is  as  an-  /^,, 
ci^t  and  undoubted  as  the  right  ot  maEmg  warl  Ttiis  ihtei^ 
rimtionorcomiliunicuilou  Klfiay,  aM  in  most  cases  probably  wilL 
afi^  peaceable  subiects  as  well  as  persons  bearing  armsi  and 
It  may  frequently  aficct  the  interests  of  third  parties,  or  neutrals^ 
by  depriving  them  of  a  benefkiftl  intercourse  With  tha  blockaded 
■jMace.  But  the  right  to  injure  neutrals  in  this  manner  has  tievor 
oe^n  denied  \  because  tlie  course  of  hostile  operations  ftbsolatdy 
required  it,  and  the  aKerelse  of  it  had  a  tendency,  by  aeverelj 
distressing  the  enemy,  and  producing  a  great  change  in  the  re* 
ktive  strength  of  the  bdKgerents,  to  shottenthe  period  of  boa* 

V2  tilitieej  , 
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.  tiKtiei,  tod  attain  tke  great  end  of  all  war->the  end  to  whicb 
every  principle  should  bear  a  reference — the  restoration  of  peace. 
From  this  ete^  and  admitted  right  of  blockade,  it  is  perhms 
ft  fillet,  but  unqilestioiiably  a  certain  deviation,  to  allow  tne 
blookade  ot  a  placey  not  in*  it^natuie  and  position  military — aa 
;« large  and  wealthy  manuiaetttring  town,  or  a  convenient  place 
•af  maritime  trade*     Here  tlie  i'uS*erer&  are,  in  the  first  instanctf, 
peaceable  citizois — who  furnish  indeed,   by  their  wealth  and 
their  indastry,  the  resources  of  war,  but  the  protection  of  whom 
.<iiiffht  IB  general  to  be  an  object  of  public  likw.    Yet  the  iaiposi- 
sibdi^  ot  drawing  a  line  between  those  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
tress of  an  enemy's  financial  resources  may  contribute  to  shorten 
the  conflict,  and  an  tke  whole  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war,  and  those 
where  itean  oAly  make  the  contest  more  miserable,  without  a- 
bridging  its  duration, — renders  it  quite  necessary  to  allow  of 
thia  extension  of  theright  of  Uockade ;  and,  accorcungly,  no  one 
•can  deny  the  title  of  a  belligerent  to  Uockade  any  harbour,  or 
•any  city,  or  any  moderately  large  district,  without  r^ard  to  ita 
-miL'tary  character,  unless  he  i&  also  prepared  to  dispute  the  right 
of  privateering  by  sea,  and  of  levying  contributions,  and  quar- 
.tering  troops  i  and,  in  a  word,  mtfrciiing  troops  through  a  ter- 
ritory on  shore.     War  between  governments^  and  peace  between 
natkins,  is  indeed  a  n^tinn  hftmirifiil  ♦o  i^nnt^mplntV ;  V\}t  't  ttm 
jiot  made  for  human  aflhirs ;  and  when  pursued  ever  so  short  a 
"^y,  irill  be  found  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  ^os-' 
Slities."^vAt  any  rate,  it  never  was  recognized,  either  by  the 
^actice  of  nations,  or  by.  any  authority  whatever,  on  matters  of 
puUic  law.    It  can  form  no  part  then  of  our  present  consider»- 
tion« 

If  Scorn  single  towns,-  or  harbours,  or  small  districts,  we  extend 
our  view  to  larg^  territories — ^to  whole  provinces — or  large  lines  of 
coast — very  dinerent  considerations  must  enter  to  qnali^  our  inr 
lerences^  Suppose  a  belligerent  powerful  enough  to  surround  a 
.  whole  kingdom  by  a  cordon  of  troops,  in  such  force  as  to  prevent^ 
by  phyucal  superx)ritjr»  all  ingress  and  egress  at  any  part  of  the  « 
curde  f  Mid  the  question  is  raised,  not  whether  the  entrance  or 
^press  of  troops  and  stores  may  lawfully  be  stopt  by  these  means; 
bttt  whether  every  cart,  horse,  and  foot  passenger  may  thus  be 
IBtopt,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  and  his  person  imprisoned,  for 
.making  the  attempt— we  acknowledge  that  there  appears  some 
difficulty  in  giving  this  (]^uestion  an  affirmative  answer.  For 
here  is  evidently  a  most  grievous  injury  inflicted  upon  thenc^h^ 
bouring  neutral— so  grievous  indeed,  that  th^  case  may  well  be 
)^ttt»  m  which  the  pressure  of  such  a  measure  of  hostility  would 
lUl  as  heavily  on  the  neutral  as  wi  the  enemy— o»  the  party  nc^ 

,    ^  intended 
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intended  to  be  at  all  atfTected  by  it,  as  on  bim  agauist  whom  tt' 
was  professedly  levelled.  For  if  two  nations,  lying  contiguoiu^ 
as  Holland  and  Brabant,  shotdd  be,  as  they  naturally  will  be, 
.each  the  best  cnstomer  of  the  other,  the  taockade  of  the  one 
which  is  at  war  with  us,  ojperates  exactly  as  a  blockade  of  the 
^ther  also,  which,  so  far  nrom  b«ng  at  war,  ewght  by  idl  tiie 

{)rinciples  of  public  law  to  be  «ncourafi«d  in  fts  neutralitVt  aiMl 
avoiired,  so  long  as  it  preserves  a  reiu  and  sincere  indiii&rence 
an  its  conduct  towards  tne  belligerents.     To  visit  m  nation  of  tMa  >^^v  O^  ^ 
description  so  severely,  is  surely  a  consummatioB  to  be  grea^/ y 
der^recated  ;  unless  where  some  induc^nent  of  a  very  hi^  and      "^"-^^f^ 
paramount  Icind  may  seem  to  ^pense  with  the  natural  and  just 
feeling  of  favour,  and  to  authorisse,  inpon  more  large  views  of 

fneral  expediency,  such  a  departure  from  ordhiary  principles. 
ut  as  the  prospect  of  speedily  terminatSng  hostilittes  by  st»me 
such  extraordinaiT  pressure  on  the  enemy,  may  be  tnought 
to  justify  even  sucm  a  blockirfe  as  this — ^^e  are  not  disposedjiJ 
deny  it  abst^)luteiy  as  a  general  principle^  and  the  admission  muflt 
consequently  be  extended  to  sudh  a  blockade  by  sea  of  a  mhcJe 
•coast,  as  a  very  powerful  fleet,  aided  by  innumerable  attendant 
vessek,  may  be  capable  of  establishing  so  strictly,  llwtt  at  each 
part  of  the  ^ne  inffl-ess  and  egress  may  be  prevemed.  Thk  is 
perhaps  a  \Af^  adrrtlsSfldn^  bUL  we  know  not  Wh^re  dse  to  dwaw 
the  dii>tinction  t  and  at  all  events,  we  should  never  forget,  that 
it  is  an  adimssion  fuH  of  danger,  and  leading  to  utter  subversion 
x>f  principle,  in  ^e  utter  disregard  of  neutral  ri^its,  \\rAe%%  it  be 
t^reiuUy  limited  by  its  appropriate  cfiecks. 


Now,  what  afe'lhostt  Checks  ? — If  there  be  no  Kmit  to  this 
rif^t  but  the  good  pleasure  of  the  belligerents — if  each  party 
may  bid  against  the  other  in  mutual  funmosity,  for  the  over- 
tlirow  of  tne  rights  of  third  parties — and  if  those  neiAral  righti 
may  be  encroached  upon  l^  both  beUigerenis,  according  to 
their  several  desires  of  hurting  each  other,  and  their  respective 
disregard  of  all  otber  parties,  or  rather  their  respective  dis^ 
Uke  towards  all  who  are  not  mixed  in  the  contest,-*-dieii  it  id 
in  vain  to  talk  of  neutral  rights,  or  of  neutri^y  at  «H.  Fmr 
each  beBigerent  will  begin  by  going  to^e  utmost  e^tremity-i^* 
each  wiU  decree  that  the  other  shafl  be  cut  off  firom  all  commu« 
nication  with  the  rest  oS  maiikind— egd  the  pyty  whidi  is  weak- 
^t,  and  whose  threat  cannqt*  be  ex«ttted|JwiM  be  dqpised  bjt 
gpiit^ralg^  whilfS  ^ev  Will  he  drawnjiko  the  quarrer  again^ tho 
utronger  poget^  JSach  a  right,  then^  can  only  increme  the  ca- 
jamities  of  war,  in  the  first  instance  $  and  speedity  it  must  en* 
}arge  their  range,  by  involving  all  other  nations  in  the  dispute  b^ 
(tween  the  belligertnts^  and  putting  an  end  to  the  veiy  charaetev 

and 
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and  canditioii  cf  ncnitraUty  all  die  world  over.  iSjomg  limit  then 
must  evidently  be  ^^«1  ?  and  tlie  one  which  thc'natury  ofihiam 
g^genUto  us,  seems,  on  every  account,  U>e  reasonable  andjafo 
one  to  cBoggg;  T^  pocijinaf  (^cti  'p^rlyjo'csecul^  ^js  jntpji^ 
"ttrtTiii^,  flUpyi^rg  iQ  \ye  this  natural  limit!     tiflf h,  bfiiiff^^nt  fliTTwhl 

t)e  RtTir^JY  r^nfinptfl  tn   fiyrh   n  hlnrkmlg  .mily  n$   be  ha&  4U:lUii) 

means  or  enforcing.  While  this  is  clearly  understood,  it  seema 
^arcely  poasibla  that  the  general  princi))le  can  be  liabte  to  great 
abuse ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  thej 
cannot  go  l)eyoud  certain  hounds ;  and,  ms  far  as  they  can  ^o^ 
they  exetcise  a  real  hostility,— to  which,  as  their  adversarica 
muftt  expect  they  shall  be  exposed,  so,  neutrals  niu«t  submit  to, 
its  indirect  consequences,  in  the  hope  that  it  qiay  ultimately 
shorten  the  period  of  war. 

That  this  limitation  hns,  in  genera),  and  in  the  best  tlmes^ 
been  held  by  jurists,  and  admitted,  by  the  practice  pf  nations,^ 
to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  right  of  blockade,  we  neec^ 
not  take  great  ^mins  to  show  from  hi^pry  o^  from  ^thority. 
Wc  say,  in  general ;  kmt  we  are  aware  of  attempts  to  disregard 
k  having  now  nx^d  then  been  nuide  in  times  of  peculiar  confu- 
sion atuinational  animosity,  when  the  voice  of  reason  was  Uttle 
^kely  to  be  heard.  Tlie  Dutch  in  Philip  II. 's  time,  and  the 
French  during  the  revolution  war,  both  acted,  or  attempted  to, 
act,  in  contravention  of  this  principle.  Thus,  the  decree  of  ih& 
ist&Jatatary  1797  declares,  thut  all  vessels  foimd  ou  the  high 
aeas,  with  any  Englisii  goods  whatever  on  board,  to  whomson 
ever  belonging,  shall  be  good  prize ;  and  it  reqwires  certificates^ 
^  origin^  undei^  tfie  han<ls  of  French  Consuls,  cxact\y  as  tlie 
more  recept  decrees  of  Uerlin  ajnd  Milan  do.  (i^  Hobinson^^ 
Admiralty  Reports:,,  vol,  i.  p.  342.)  England  ^t  di^erent  tlinc^ 
has  decbred  large  Unes  of  coast,  and  whole  co]ome$,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade  ^  b^t  she  lia$  (till  tim  prcsi;nt  'xar)  uniformly 
provided,  a  pavai  force  sufiicient  to  9iake  this  blockade  real  an^ 
effectual)  and  aa  otte^  as  a  question  arose  respecting  the  rights^ 
6f  neutrals  to  epter  or  sail  from  ports  within  such  Uockades^ 
the  inquiry  essential  to  the  decision  has  always  been«  whetlier 
such  ^  force  w^  stfitioped  on  tl^o  coast  as  was  sufhcient  to  blocks 
ttde  it  eSectWi^'y*  Acconhng  as  this  ques^tion  i^a«  aQswqi^td  if\ 
the  affirmative  or  ncjo^ative,  tne  decree  of  blockade  was  hckl  ta 
be  good  and  lawful,  or  a  ^ne^e  nullity.  '  As  nothing  can  be  more 
instructive  than  the  deci^ioj^s  of  our  priise  courts  on  this  point, 
so,  nothing  cap  give  us  more  gratifying  views  of  the  purity  with 
which  thobo  tribunals  admtnistev  tlie  law  of  nation^  and  their 
impartiality  in  trying  the  delicate  questions  which  come  before 
^^p;\,'  between  tl^cir  own  sovereign  or  tlieir  pwu  counti'}  men,  anc} 
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the  rulers  or  the  people  of  foreign  states.    Jt  is. 

thereforcy  that  we  pause  here^  to  consider  haw  dearly  thp  pri|i- 

ciples  for  whicli  we  are  contending  have  been  recognized,  and 

"^y  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  and  the  Uourt  o\  Jfnze  AppeaJ,  composed, 
practically  speaking,  of  that  learned  and  honourable  Judge,  tlie 
late  and  the  present  Masters  of  llie  Rolls,  and  Sir  William 
WVnne.  In  observing  the  train  of  decisions,  it  will  be  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  eye  upon  dates  as  well  as  points ;  the  time  is  ma- 
terial in  this  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  Frederick  Molke^  Boj/sen^  December  lOtk, 
1798,  Sir  William  Scott  lays  it  down,  *  thftt  nothing  further 

•  is  necessary  to  constitute  Blockade,  than  that  there  ^ould  be 

•  a  force  stationed  to  prevent  communication,  and  a  due  notice 

•  or  prohibition  given  to  the  party.'  (I.  Rob.  86.)  In  tlie 
Mercu7^us  Gndes^  December  Itk^  1798,  referring  to  the  doc- 
trines maintained  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  he  describes 
a  place  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  *  when  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  enter  it.*  (ibid. p.  H\.)  In  the  same  case  he  says, 
irtilt  more  precisely,  tnat  •  a  blockade  may  exist  without  a  pub- 

•  lie  declaration,  although  a  declaration^  unsu/)ported  by  fact ^ 

•  Tc/K  not  be  mMcient  to  establish  it.  *  And  in  support  of  this 
doctrine,  he  rd!ei*8  to  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  blockade  of 
1791',  as  dccidetl  by  the'I^ords  of  Appeal.  That  case  merits 
our  attention  j  and,  though  there  is  no  report  of  it  in  the  books, 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  known,  from  tlie  frequent  references  miide 
to  it  in  other  cases,  and  from  one  or  two  reported  cases  cjcpress- 
ly  ruled  on  the  principle  of  it.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Betsey^ 
murphy^  December  \Hthy  1 798,  in  which  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion was  tlie  chief  point.  It  was  the  case  of  an  American  taken 
by  the  English  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  April  1794,  and 
retaken  by  the  French,  at  the  recapture  of  the  island  in  the  fal- 
lowing June.  The  question  arose  on  the  legality  of  the  first 
seizure,  which  had  been  made  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel 
had  broken  the  blockade  of  Guadaloupe.  The  captors  stated 
by  affidavit,  *  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  British  forces  in  the 

•  West  Indies,  a  proclamation  issued,  inviting  the  inhubittnts 

•  of  Martinique^  St  Lncie^  and   Guadah^npc^  to  put  themselves 

•  under  the  protection  of  the  English  j  that,  on  a  refusal,  hos- 

•  tile  operations  were  commenced  against  them  all ; '  and 
^  that,  m  January  1794',  Guadaloupe  was  summoned,  and  was 
<  then  put  into  a  state  of  complete  investment  and  blockade.  * 
Upon  tnis  statement  the  learned  Judge  observes,  •  ITio  word 
^  (Ofnplctc  is  a  word  of  great  energy  5  and  we  expect  from  i^  to 
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find  that  a  number  of  veseek  were  stationed  round  the  eQr 
trance  of  the  port,  to  cut  o0*  all  communication.  But,  from 
the  protest,  I  perceive  that  ^h^  captors  entertained  but  a  very 
loose  notion  of  thie  true  nature  of  a  blockade  ^  for  it  is  there 
stated,  that  on  t^e  Ist^^^  Jft^H^ryt  ^^^  ^  general  proclama- 
tion to  tlie  Vj'ench  islandsy  they  were  put  i^ito  a  state  of  com- 
plete blpcknde. ' — *  It  is  a  term,  therefore,  which  was  ap- 
plied \fi  all  those  islands  at  the  sam^  time  under  the  first  pro- 
clamation. Thfi  Lord9  pf  Appeal  *  (he  continues)  '  have  pro- 
nounced, that  such  a  proclamation  was  not,  in  it^ff,  sufficient 
to  cont^tiiute  a  leg;il  blockade.  It  is  cleats  indeef^^  t/iat  it  coula 
noty  ill  rea^dkf  h^  hefd  to  produce  the  effei^t  which  the  captors 
erroneously  ascribed  to.  it.  Fropi  tbe  niisappliciiUop  of  these 
phrn:^c3  in  one  instance,'!  learn  that  ^e  must  not  give  too 
niuch  weight  to  the  use  of  tlier^i  on  t^is  occasion  \  ^d>  &om 
the  generality  of  these  expre^o^is,  I  thin^  ^e  mus^  in^, 
thatt)iere  was  not  that  acUwl  blockade  ^ich  the  law  is  nam 
distiiKtlj^  t^iderstood  to  require.  *  A^  argun\ent  ^  fiivour  of 
the  blockade  haying  been  raised  upon  a  d^eclc^ration  of  the  nuH 
nicipi^ity,  tha^  ^  t^e  island  was  in  a  state  of  sieges  *  Sir  William' 
Scott,  with  an  lnd\gnant  sneer  at  the  revolutionary  politician^ 
of  France,  whom  a  dispenser  of  the  public  l(aw  ^ay,  above  all 
other  judges,  be  excuseo  for  folding  in  abhorrence,  ap  the  grea^ 
contemners  of  tlie  rifi^ts  of  neutrals,  aad  the  rast^  innovators  on 
tlie'f^qci^t  code  of  Europe,  ob^rves,  tliat  this  ^  \^  a  term  qf^ 
^  the  nrwjaxgori  of  F^rapce,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  dor 

*  mestic  disturban9e§,  a^rid  certainly  *is^  i^t  so  inteutgUde  as  tot 
'  justify  me  in  concluding,  that  the  island  was  in  that  statue  of 

•  investment  firom  a  foreign  enemy  which  we  ^ejuire  to  constitute 

*  blockade.  *  How  rapia  the  progre^  of  tie  jargon  has  been— 
how  it  has  worked  its  way  into  the  i)ecesse$  of  t|ie  Civil  law,  at 
well  as  of  the  Cabinet — how  a  single  hint  conveyed  in  that  out^ 
landish  tongqe  h^  si nc^  become  sufficient  to  convey  ideas  whicn 
whole  ^luute»  yiTit  r<)nu^'Hy  nicapable  of  rendfer^^ng  ^  '  '^'"^  ' 
_  nd  liow  those  who,  m  t^e  mfancy  of  tl^eir  stuoies  unoer 
French  t)octbrs  of  the  Law,  tf^l  not  organs  of  comprehending 
forms  of  blockade,  which  now-a-days  they  deal  yitb  as  fit^iiliarly 
as  if  tliey  h:ul  never  been  out  pf  the  Upiyersity  of  Paris, — we 
shall  pifobably  have  occasion  to  see  more  pearly  before  Ve  close 
tlie  prcfceiit  itii^cussion.  Jn  the  meim  while,  i^  may  suffice  to  ob? 
sen^e,  as  touching  t^^  Bcts^a  that  the  learned  Judge  having, 
for  the  reasons^  at^y  Bfientionedj^  ^  denied  that  a  blpckade  er- 

♦  istt  J  ti'U  the  operatiofisqf  t)^  Jorces  were  actually,  directed  a^ 
<  gainst  Guadahupey  *  (notwitlistanding  the  proclamation  of 
blockiule  months  befoire),  pronounced  H,  on  this  gfonndi  io  hfi 
a  qase  of  restitution.  (1.  Mob,  94.  ct  seqj.)  ^. 
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To  seek  for  confirmations  of  the  same  sound  and  correct 
prmcipies,  woidd  be  only  to  take  at  random  the  dicta  of  tlie 
same  distinguished  Judge  during  any  part  qf  the  last,  and  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  present  war,  in  every  question  that  hinged 
upon  the  right  of  blockade,  or  incidentally  coiyiected  itself  with 
iu  We  have  the  principle  in  the  logical  form  of  a  general  defi- 
nition, in  the  case  of  the  Vroicm  Judith^  ValkertSy  Jan.  17.  1799, 

*  A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place,  by  which 

*  all  foreign  connexion  and  correspondence  is,  as  far  as  Imman 

*  force  can  effect  it^  to  be  entirely  cut  off.*  (1,  Rob.  151.)  It 
meets  us  agam  in  the  exhaustive  snape — in  a  speci^catipn  of  the 
classes  which  compose  the  genns  blockade)  and  from  which 
blockade  by  mere  declaration  is  carefully  excluded.     *  There 

*  are  two  sorts  of  blockade :— One  by  the  simple  fact  oply ;  the 
*'  other  by  a  notification  ftccompanied  with  the  fact.     In  the 

*  former  case,  when  the  fact  ceases,  otherwise  than  by  accident 

*  or  the  Rifling  of  the  wind,  there  is  ipimediately  an  end  of  the 

*  blockade.  *  He  then  says,  that  where  a  blockade  has  been 
notified,  a  counter-notice  should  be  given  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fact  ceases.     ^  It  is,  he  adds,  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  a  bel- 

*  ligerent  country,  which  has  made  tho  notiflcatioii,  to  notify  in 

*  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontinuance  of  it.     To 

*  suffer  the  fiict  to  ccage,  and  to  apply  the  notification  again  at 

*  a  distant  time,  would  he  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and  aeon- 

*  duct  which  we  are  not  to  suppose  ^at  any  country  would  pur- 

*  sue.     I  do  not  say  that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in  any 

*  possible  case,  expire  de facto  \  but,  I  say,  sucli  a  conduct  is  not 

*  nastily  to  be  presumed  against  any  nation. '  [Neptim^is^  ^^^yp% 
1.  Rob.  171.)  Nor  dp^s  there  appear,  in  any  of  the  cases  ar- 
gued before  the  court,  as  far  as  the  very  adfnirable  reports  of 
Sir  C.  Robinson,  thepre^nt  King's  Advocate,  have  preserved 
the  history  of  them,  any  attempt,  m  these  days,  even  by  the  in- 
genuity of  counsel,  when  labouring  under  a  heavy  case,  to  con- 
tend for  any  blockade  other  than  such  as  actual  force  is  employ- 
ed to  begin  and  support. 

Such,  then,  we  take  to  be  the  la^  of  nations,  as  expounded 
by  the  highest  authority  on  this  important  point  But,  suppose 
that  pn^  of  the  belligerents  neglecting,  or  opeply  violating  this 
law,  shall  disregard  the  limits  fixed  by  its  own  strength,  and 
fasue  decrees,  pretending  ^o  order  what,  in  fact,  it  has  no  power 
to  execute— /?7Y7c/flm/w^  the  coasts  of  ifs  adversary  to  be  block* 
aded,  without  providmg  a  force  suflBcient  even  to  attempt  llieir 
circumvallation  ; — that  the  neutral  may  regard  such'  conduct  at 
wholly  illegal,  we  have  already  seen ;  but  wnat  rights  does  it  be* 
^tow,  and.  wl^at  duties  does  it  Inuiose,  on  tlie  other  belligerent  I 
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Docs  diis  proceedings  in  short,  entitle  the  enemy  to  retaliate 
Wc  shall  apain  seek  for  a  solution  in  the  records  of  the  first 
Pri/ie  tribunal  in  the  world,  and  in  the  words  of  its  ablest  sage« 
In  the  noted  case  of  the  iNfcr^?  Oyen^  Martcmonj  a  case,  not  of 
tho  le»i  autliority  on  die  present  occasion,  that  it  overrules  a  ma* 
torial  pretension  introduced  by  the  enemy  during  the  last  war, 
and  favoured  pretty  anxiously  by  neutrak,  Sir  W.  Scott  com<* 
^ats  the  argument,,  that  tlie  practice  followed,  in  some  instances, 
by  Great  Britain ,  of  condemning  prizes  in  neutral  ports,  could  evev 
justify  Franco  in  a  similar  proceeding.    *  That  c(Hisequeuce,  \\t 

*  says,  I  deny :   The  tnie  inod£  qfcofrecting  the  inegular practice 

*  afanaiiun  is  by  protrsting  against  it^  and  by  inducing  that 

*  Cimntiy  to  reform  it.     It  is  moiistrotts  to  suppose,  diat  because 

*  one  comitiy  has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  o'cry  other 
<  country  is  let  loose  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  at  liberty  to 

*  assume  as  much  as  it  diinlcs  fit.'  {\.  Bob^  142.)  This  sen^ 
tence  would  of  itself  be  sufRcient  to  estaolish,  on  an  imperishable 
basis,  the  fame  of  the  eminent  judge  who  uttered  it,  and  avowed 
himself  ready  to  act  upon  its  principles^  '^hm^  prinn^p^/ia  «»^ 
truly  incontroYcrtible  i--^d  we  rejoice  to  reflect  how  i^omtantly 
they  have  been  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the  more  enlighten^ 
^states  of  Xiirope^  but  especialhr of^Englantf^  What  but  i| 
cohvlcticin  of  their  soundness  preventeJlhe  fatal  play  of  partition 
from  making  the  round  of  the  continent  in  1774  ?  What  other 
consideration  dissuaded  die  English  cabinet  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  war  from  iinitaUng,  under  the  mask  of  retaUar 
tion,  the  unjust  and  violent  decrees  of  the  French  government 
Against  this  country,  and  their  manifest  violaUon  of  neutral  rights? 
Why  eke  did  the  commanders  of  our  army  in  1794  meet  the 
abominabk)  edicts  of  the  Jacobins  prohibidng  quarter  to  the 
Knglish,  widi  a  reproof  to  those  insane  rulers— a  protest  in  the 
Ikce  of  the  world — and  a  generous  recommendation  to  our  troopi 
to  abst^'iu  &om  retaliation  ?  In  truth,  were  the  contrary  max- 
ims allowed,  the  smallest  breach  of  the  law  of  nadons  would  en* 
f^nre  the  immediate  and  total  overthrow  of  the  system,  which  ha% 
done  more  for  die  civility  and  peace  of  the  world  than  conquer- 
ors or  mobs  have  been  able  to  effect  against  those  inestimable 
blessings. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down,  was  no  doubt  broached  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  incidenUilly,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  argument^ 
of  which  it  did  not  form  the  main  drift  i — it  was  more  of  an 
^ilfr  dictum  thun  of  a  point  ruled  ;  and,  unouesdooably,  it  was 
DOt  the  principal  )>oint  in  the  case.  But  the  dicta  of  judges 
jimst  not  be  taken  like  admissions  of  advocates  in  the  course  of 
argument — concessions  of  one  point  in  order  to  justify  another. 
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A  jndge  ruks  ttor^  or  less  ^lemnly,  on  every  poiat  wliieli  Ije 
dcuberately  decides  upon ;  and  qs  ue  is  liot  arpuing  to  suf  port 
a  particular  doctrine,  all  that  he  lays  down  for  Jaw  in  explaining 
and  recommending  that  doctrine  must  be  taken  to  be  law,  ifSi  for 
as  his  authority  can  make  it  so. 

.What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  1r  the  one  belligerent  to  do 
when  tlie  one  violates  tne  clear  law  of  nations,  by  establishing  a 
blockade  unsupported  by  actual  force  ?  Tlie  principle  now  con* 
tended  for,  ana  on  tlie  great  authorities  referred  to,  would  justi-'^^ 
fy  this  answer, — that  the  utmost  extent  of  retaliation  is  to  a?si.st 
all  neutrab  in  evading  such  an  order  of  blockade.  But  if  neu- 
trals should  be  found  willing  to  ol>ey  the  order,  it  may  seem  fit 
tliat  the  retaliation  should  proceed  a  step  furtlier;  and  that 
England,  for  example,  being  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  by 
France,  should  be  authorised,  in  hei*  turn,  to  declare  France  in 
a  state  of  blockade  with  respect  to  whatever  neutrals  may  acqui- 
esce in  tlie  French  declaration*  This  principle,  however,  must 
b«  taken  with  some  limitations  ;  because,  if  the  French  procla- 
mation be  a  mere  empty  threat,  a  mere  insult  to  the  neutrals, 
incapable  of  Feallr  iTJuring  either  diem  or  us,  we  shall  not  siu*e-. 
ly  be  justified  in  inflicting  such  a  blockade  as  may  utterly  anni- 
hiiate  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The  X^rench  decree 
«ay«  to  America— Your  ships  shall  not  go  to  and  from  lingland  j, 
— it  is  a  decree  which  France  cannot  execute :  And  if  America 
refuses  to  go  to  war  with  her  on  account  of  U,  what  does  she 
more,  thau-despise  a  mere  idle  threat,  or  put  up  with  an  empty 
insult  r  This  is  no  ground  for  retaliating  on  America.  Nn  i)r\^ 
can^pyetend  that  England  has  a  rigj^t  tn  itikU^  ijp^t^  /\|pnriV^ 
accounting  to  her  lor  all  ibe  insults  she  may  endure;  or  to  miikg 
thjtt  neutral  state  receive  real  inmries  at  her  ^ands^  t>ftC""^  ^^^ 
hasTtakflttonsui^  at  the  hands  of  her  enemy,  y^mdeec^^  Ame- 
rica not  oqIv  refuses  to  quarrel  witl^  France  on  this  score,  but 
ceaaos%Ji^  consequence  otthe  ji'rench  decree,  to  trade  wTUi  Eng« 
land,  it  may  be  thouuht  more  reasonable  that  l^ngknd  shoiild 
hftvp  t,l^p  sameriglit  of  preventing  heiTromlradihg  with  Franco. 
KevcrthelessTthey  wtjo  maintain  diis  point,  must  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  neutrak  have  no  longer  a  right  to  trade  with  whom- 
soever they  please,  and  to  give  up  a  certain  commercial  inter- 
course at  tlieir  own  pleasure.  The  support  of  this  doctrine  of 
retaliation  would  lead  to  an  acknowledgment,  that  a  cessation  of 
commercial  intercourse  i$  a  just  ground  of  war.  However,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  raise  speculative  Questions,  and  argue  on  a 
state  of  fiftcts  which  has  never  existcu.  \^]'"^^^^  nnx^j:  ^f'^  "^'- 
Qiiiesoe  in  the  French  decrees;  and  s^* ceased  to  trade  wita 
l^^lanct^  only  wbcii  England  adopted' 4i  partituLirarirrstrangc^. 
'       '- " ' inodilicimon 
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'Y'  Z*^' u/  rnodification  of  the  pew  French  pnggphaL*^^  W^kVp*^^-     We 

[  j^*!  ^'        ihalt  take  for  granted  tBe"right  of  retaliatingon_the  enetny 

""i  ^  the  expense   of  the  neiitral,   and  Inquire  how  this  right 

iT^limitcd,  and  wfaedier  k  hag  beep  pxerci«ed  under  the  BtBf 

nutations  f  ' 

If  any  one  were  askod,  what  would  be  a  proper  retaKation  of 
the  blockade  proclaimed  against  England  ?  he  would  naturally 
answer — a  s^inilar  blockade  proclaimed  against  France.  The 
object  of  spch  a  measure  would  be  tiufficiendy  intelligible.  Whe- 
ther attainable  or  not  is  anotlier  question, — and  one  which  be* 
longs  to  the  political  view  of  the  case — a  view  not  now  before  us: 
But  a  blockade  of  France  would  have  an  intelhVible  reference  to 
the  blockade  of  England;  and,  while  it  only  called  upon  noutrab 
to  bear  from  us  as  much  as  they  chose  to  Dear  from  our  enemy 
(the  sole,  though  we  fear  no  vciy  triumphant  justification  of 
such  a  retaliating  measure  as  relating  to  ncutraU),  it  would  offer 
some  chance  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  alter  his  conduct — 
recur  to  the  old  established  law  of  nations,  and  cease  violat- 
ing neutral  commerce.  England,  however,  by  the  fiist  Orders 
in  Council,  inflicted  no  such  retaliation  upon  Thttice.  She 
endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  monopolize,  instead  of  r^ 
taliating.  In  answer  to  a  decree  which  said.  No  one  shaB  trade 
with  England ;  she  said,  gyeiy  one  shall  trade  with  EnglanH^ 
or  give  up  all  trading  whatsoeVe^r — insieaft  of  savings  as  Ishe 
ougiu  to  have  done,  No  one  shall  trade  with  France,  •  The 
t)lockade  was  thus  affected  to  be  retaliated';  biit  it  wjis  in  reality 
met, — not  with  a  counter  blockade,  but  with  a  monopoly  5 — and 
this  conduct  was  both  contrary  to  the  rule  which  it  pretended  to 
follow,  and  wholly  incapable  of  either  making  the  neutral  cease 
to  acquiesce  in  the  enemy's  illegal  proceedings,  or  Compelling  the 
^nemy  to  abandon  those  measures.  For  it  neither  preventcS  the 
neutnd  from  tra^ng  as  extensively  as  before,  npr  distressed  the 
enemy  by  cutting  on'his  intercourse  with  n^tr^; — itonlyhima- 
perecf,  and  insulted  and  harassed  the  trade  of  the  fimncTi  foiA 
prescribed  the  way  in  which  the  latter  should  be  traded  withaL 
Both  neutr^  apd  pncmy  might  trade  as  largely  as  before^  jpro' 

British  ports^^fiod^in  such  a  way  as  somewhat,  diough  very  Ktde, 
to  aisTst  the  trade  aL  thoss' ports,  it  is  thereli:]^  <}uite  "fih- 
possible  to  defend  the  Qrders  in  Council  of  1807  on  the  priQciple 
of  retaliation.  Their  preamble  states  that  princJple-A)ut  onhr 
to  abandon  it>  and  adopt  another  of  a  perfectly  different  kind, 
nie  preamble  says,  we  have  a  right  to  retaliate ; — but  the  Order 
cays,  we  will  not  do  so  useless  and  unprofitable  a  thing  as  to  re* 
t^iate  I— we  nyiH  cndcavoujr  to  get  a  little  good  trade  out  of  the 
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fire.  The  substance  of  the  proclamation  is—^Wherief^  #e  have 
a  right  to  retaliate  by  blodeade ;  therefore  we  choose  not  to  do 
mo ;  but  we  prefer  making  a  certain  pr9fit  by  monopoly. 

In  April  1809 ^  these  orders  were  repealed  ^  and  another  set 
ftubstituted  in  their  place.  The  principle  now  resorted  to  was  a 
Udckode  of  a  limited  extent,  compteheiiding  the  coasts  of  France, 
Holland,  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Itafy  ^ — and  as  tin's 
.Irfockade  was  absolute,  admitting  of  no  exceptions,  and  no  evfk^ 
•Bion,  by  touching  at  British  portsv  it  wears  on  the  face  of  it  an 
appearance  of  more  strict  retaliation  tWi  the  measure  to  which 
it  succeeded. — ^Yet,  how  has  it  been  folbwed  up  in  practice  ? 
By  a  series  of  Orders  in  Council,  adaj^fed  to  particular  cases,  au- 
.thorising  thousands  of  exceptions  in  a(  year  to  the  blockade  ori- 
ginally imposed,  or  pretoided  to  be  imposed,  the  breach  of  the 
Mockade  has  now  become  the  rule,  inst^lKl  of  the  exception ; 
•And,  while  we  af&ct  to  prevoit  JPrance  frota  trading  with  any 
.other  country,  in  order  to  starve  her  into  a  compliance  with  the 
law  of  nations ; — while  .we  tell  America  that  we  are  redueed,  by 
the  state  of  tite  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  to  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  preventing  all  commerce  with  France,-^ 
vraile  we  express  our  unfeigned  r^ret,  that  the  course  of  hostilitic* 
should  fall  heavy  upon  American  trade,  and  protests  th^t  nothing 
could  reconcile  us  to  such  an  act  of  apparent  harshness  towarcb 
netitra]  rights,  but  the  absdute  impc^sibility  of  permitting  the 
.enemy  of  all  order,  to  trade  in  any  degree  whatever  with  any 
nation  in  the  world  (for  our  case  is  tnis,  or  it  is  notliing):  We  at 
the  same  time  encourage  our  own  clandestine  traffic  with  that 
tame  enemy  as  much  as  we  can,  and  allow  all  neutrals  who  will 
submit  to  certain  indignities,  and  to  conditions  benc^ficial  to  our^ 
•elves,  as  ample  a  trade  with  blockaded  France  as  they  ever  be- 
iare  enjoyed :  So  that  the  principle  of  the  original  orders  of  1 807 
is  revived  underhand,  ana  in  detail ;  and  the  blockade  of  1809, 
when  interpreted  by  the  licenses,  is  found  to  mean,  like  that  of 
1807,  only  a  monopoly,  under  the  imposing  disguise  of  such  a 
measure  as  migh^  press  hard  on  the  enemy,  ana  oblige  neutraia 
•to  resist  his  encroadbipents,  while  it  forced  hnn  to  observe  the 
public  law  of  Europe. 

In  what  light  sucli  measures  are  vie^ved  in  our  Prize  courts, 
we  may  easily  see,^  by  consulting  their  latest  decisions :  for,  till 
lately,  they  woi^  allow  of  no  illegal  proceedings,  even  when 
strictly  retaliatory*  But,  now,  that,  they  jiave  relaxed  the  an- 
cient rules,  and  allowed  one  belligerent  to  break  the  law,  in 
^rder  to  pmiish  another  for  a  breach  of  it,  we  shall  still  find 
them  connning  .within  much  narrower  bounds  than  tlie  Go- 
Tcmmeiit  is  disposed  to  walk  by,  this  right  of  retaliatkMi.    Tlw 

ease 


the 
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cas6  of  the  Fct^-fecently  decided  by  Sir  WilUam  Sldbit^  is  on 
many  Accounts  of  pcculiAr  authoriU  in  die  present  disclis&ksn  j 
but  chioriy  Hot  diis  reason^  that  no  former  judgment  of  xmt 
Prize  tribune U  ever  showed  such  dt^crence  to  tlie  monidpil  le-^ 
gislatlon  of  the  country,  and  such  dispottition  to  miii  k  ilp  with 
the  public  law  in  regulating  thtir  decisions.  In  die  outset,  Sa* 
'William  Scott  declares  our  Orders  in  Coundl  to  be  purely 
'  retaiiatcry.  They  are  so  declared  in  their  own  lsi^;uafeO| 
and  in  tiie  uniform  language  ot*  the  Government  wfaick 
has  established  thenn  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajrinff,  that 
they  wookl  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be  TcUtaaXorj  $ 
and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory,  from  the  roomi^it  tiie 
enemy  retracts.  In  a  sincere  manner^  those  meesores  oi*  hiS| 
which  they  were  intended  t4)  retaliaCe:^ '  p.  4« 
It  having  been  objected  by  Dr  Herbert,  one  of  the  «oonBtI 
for  the  claimant,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  are  not  retaliato-' 
inasmuch  as  they  are  accompanied  with  the  License  trader 
e  learned  Judge  thus  proceeds  to  ciMument  on  that  db»jectioa« 
^  It  is  incumbent  upon  me,  I  think,  to  take  notice  vf  an  o^jeo^ 
^  tion  of  Dr  tJa^bcrf^y  to  die  existence  of  tlie  Orders  in  Ccmo^ 
'*  cil — namely^  that  British  subjects  are,  notwitfastandinff,  pet^ 
^  mitted.to  trade  with  France^  and  that  a  blockade,  vmch  ^ 

*  eludes  the  subjects  of  all  other  countries  from  trading  with 
^  ports  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  sMie  time  permits  eny^tCbcem 

*  to  those  ports  to  tne  subjects  of  the  Stale  which  imposes  it,  is 

*  irregular,  illegal,  and  nulL     And  I  agree  io  tkr  fositiofij^  thgt 

*  a  blockade^  *^rp*f^  f(v^  ff^^  jJWpo^"  y  Wf^ff'f^y  a  cnrnmrrrinl 

*  monopoly  jor  'me  private  advantage  of  fhn  Si/rh^^Mrh  iaj/soK 

*  iBtAUmJMde*  it  iUegar^nd  ix)id\  on^thejvmfjpinetiie  tipcsi 
i  xobich  itlsjpmi^^  ^p.  ID,)  He  then  cn3eatG«rstoMow  tfant 
the  License  trade  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  come,  or  to  briogthe 
-measure  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  within  the  scope  of  this  ol> 
servation.  Tlie  ihct,  however,  it  now  apt>ears,  is  otherwise  | 
A  very  large  trade  having  been  carried  on  under  license  between 
this  counti'v  and  the  coast  pretended  to  be  blockaded  by  our 
Orders  in  Council.  He  further  remarks,  that  the  License  trade 
is  chiefly  in  tlie  hands  of  foreigners :  But  surely  it  signifies  no* 
thing  to  the  princii^e,  whether  we,  underhand,  violate  our  own 
vbk'CKade  by  our  own  or  by  foreign  vessels,  so  long  as  we  prohi^ 
l!^it  neutrals  from  trading  with  France  directly.  The  last  ao- 
mir^r  i/^hich  he  gives  to  the  objection  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
/T  rench  decrees,  conferring  on  us  a  ri^t  to  blockade  France 
'rigorously,  *  it  is  not  for  other  countries  to  inquire  how  far  this 

*  country  may  be  able  to  relieve  itself  further  irom  the  a^rre&- 

*  sions  of  the  enemy. '     But  why  is  it  not  ?  and  how  does  this 
agree  with  the  large  admission^  that  a  bk>ckade^  which  ends  in 

*  aonuncrdal 
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*  commercial  mcinopoly,  is  iDcfcal  and  void,  on  the  very  princi- 
«  pie  upon  which  it  is  founded  ? '  Is  not  this  relaxation  of  the  *^ 
blockaae^  take  it  in  whatever  light  we  maj%  a  relaxation,  in  our 
own  &vour,  of  the  pressure  which  we  pretend  mtist  needs  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  enemy,  and  which  we  vindicate  in  refjard  to  its 
eiFects  upon  neutrals,  only  on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  subjugation  of  that  enemy  ?  Has  not  then  tlie  neu- 
tral a  full  right  to  complain  of  our  conduct,  in  pretending  to  de- 
stroy his  tradey  for  the  better  management  of  tlie  war,  and  the 
more  speedy  attainment  of  peace,  when  aD  that  we  do,  hi  reality, 
is  to  transfer  it  out  of  his  hands  into  our  own,  for  the  more  pr^ 
fitable  carrying  on  of  business,  and  the  more  speedy  acquisition 
of  wealth  ? — Have  tcp,  who  do  such  things,  any  right  to  abuse 
the  Dutch,  who  blockaded  a  city,  and  sei  retly  sold  it  provision* 
and  stores— determined,  it  should  seem,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  war,  and,  if  they  could  not  take  the  place,  to  turn  its  re- 
sistance to  a  good  account  ? 

The  principle,  then,  of  the  new  system — new  at  least  in  otsr 
l^rize  courts,  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  most 
eminent  Judges  heretorore,  is  profit  and  monopoly,  and  not  re- 
taliation or  self-defence.  But,  more  recently,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended on  such  grounds,  in  a  manner  still  more  avowed  and  un- 
blushing. His  Majesty's  ministers  are  said  to  have  lately  declared, 
that  the  defence  of  their  measures  rested,  not  so  much  on  their 
forcing  the  enemy  to  retract — for  this  ground  it  was  necessary 
to  abandon  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  facts— but  on  their  tend- 
ency to  protect  our  trade  from  injurious  competition.  {See  Re^ 
ports  of  the  Debate  on  Lmd  Lauderdale's  and  Mr  lirojig/iam'a 
Motions  upon  the  Orders  in  CoiinciL)  It  was  contended,  that  if 
the  Orders  were  withdrawn,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  manufactures  of  the  Continent  from  getting  into  other  niar- 
fcets,  as  that  of  South  America,  possibly  at  peace  freights,  un- 
der cover  of  the  American  flag ;  and  that  we  should  be  under- 
told,  or  at  any  rate  lose  the  exclusive  (possession  of  those  mar- 
kets. It  was  inferred,  that  to  the  new  measures  we  oweil  our 
jn-esent  trade  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  that,  to  protect  that  trade, 
those  measures  must  at  all  events  be  persevered  in.  We  shall 
here  wave  all  dispute  about  the  matter  of  fact,  on  which  thia 
portentous  doctrine  rests-  We  shall  not  inquire,  whether  our 
manufactures  are  really  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  tliey  can  only 
keep  their  ground  by  the  assistance  of  main  force.  Nor  bhalJ 
we  ask  what  the  manufacturers  themselves  say  upcm  this  matter, 
and  whether  they  have  any  such  panic  fears  ?  \Xc  are  at  pre- 
sent dealing  with  a  dry  question  of  law — with  mere  matter  of 
right ;  aiKito  clear  the  May  for  the  argument — indeed  to  raise 
^  question  at  all — we  must  admit  the  facts,  oa  the  assumption 
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of  which  this  most  strange  of  doctrines  is  brought  forward ;  a^d 
^or  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  civilized  governmeftts,  opeu- 
ly  and  daringly  avowed,  how  often  soever  it  may  have  been  co-^ 
vertly  dieted  upoti,  at  leajt  with  a  more  decent  shame. 

We  say,  then,  tnat  thpiighall  the  facts  should  be  admitted—^ 
though  the  greatest  ^*ri  should  be  allowcia  to  flow  from  the  Orders 
in  Council,  and  in  genel*al  from  the  newfangled  rignt  Qf  blockade ; 
— tliis  aflfbrds  not  only  no  defence  of  those  measures,  if  tl^ey  are 
otherwise  untenable  upon  {principles,  but  is  a  topic  which  can- 
not even  be  stated  at  tit  in  tbe  argument ; — that  it  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  qu^tion,  than  the  great  value  of  the  booty  has 
with  the  defence  of  the  |>irate  who  is  on  trial  for  having  plan* 
dered  it.  Tlie  Americans  have  a  right;  to  trade  ^th  our  enemy^ 
unless  we  Can  show  that  justice,  aria  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
befligerents  With  regard  to  n^iitrnls,  limit  or  abrogatethaTright. 
We  say,  tliey  shall  not  trade  witli  our  enemy;  and  wlien  they 
complain  of  this  infraction  of  theii*  riglitsj  we  answer,  that  if  they 
were  permitted  to  carry  on  such  a  trade,  it  would  interfere  with 
thegairis  of  our  6wn  commerce  ! 

They  wiiohiaintain  suth  a  monstrous  position — they  who  throw 
it  out  eveiia^  d  makeweignt  in  the  present discussioni — must  be  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  tne  love  of  gain  is  a  just  cause  of  liostiiities; 
— f\uA  that  a  nation  is  at  ahy  time  entided  to  make  wat*  upon,  its 
neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  own  trade.  Nay,  they 
must  be  ready  to  maintain  (fot  it  is  scarcely  going  a  step  further;^ 
that  we  have  a  just  right  to  quarrel  with  an  unoffending  people,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder uig  their  ships,  aud  ransacking  tneir  ware- 
houses. Now,  Engknd  luLs  sometimes  sWerved  from  the  only  path 
which  a  great  nation  can  ever  pursue,  consistently  with  its  honour: 
and  character.  She  liaS  carried  on  the  slave-trade,  arid  defended 
it  because  it  was  lucrative.  She  has  seized  the  property  of  hei* 
neighbours,  while  they  confided  in  the  subsisting  relations  of  peaces 
She  lias,  on  some  plea  of  fetn^te-rleCesSity,  burnt  the  capital  of  $L 
friend  W  state,  in  order  to  obtain  pofisessioti  of  its  warlike  resour- 
ces :  But,  to  this  period  of  time,  she  has  never  laid  it  down  open^ 
ly  as  a  maXim,  that  all  right,  ^nd  all  public  law,  is  at  an  end — 
liiat  interest  alone  is  her  guid<>^and  that  she  has  a  title  to  des- 
pise all  principles — to  make  a  mock  of  every  thing  Uke  justice  a- 
mong  natioris,  as  often  as  she  can  make  a  profit  by  such  monstrous 
deeds  of  perfidy  and  violence.  Let  us  hope  that  suth  principles 
have  been  rashly  hazarded,  and  will  be  quickly  retracted.  $ui»« 
1}^,  if  an^irrirrin  war  h  ''^  '^"^^  *'\  ovr  rulers — if  thgy  ku"^ 
at  all  risks  have, a  rupture  with  the  onlyfree  pet^pleoesidgjiur- 
^Ivcs  now  Icff^  in.  theworld — if  they  are  qiiilF' resolved  upon 
"^^"^^     *^^"  ~     up  tlic'^^t  niid  saft^>L  niafkcT  wTiTcH  yet  remami^ 


to^our  industry—  they  may  firi^^me  less'  revoIUjTg  i)reTcxc  on 
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whidi  to  foinul  theii^  mfiasiire ;  and  we  fervently  trusf,  tliiat  so 
^ecif  a  calanu ty  may  fall  upon  the  country  and  the  world,  unat- 
tended by  tlic  additional  and  most  needless  agm*avation  of  a  ma- 
nifesto, which  outrages  all  the  principles  that  hold  eitlier  men  or . 
nations  togcfher,  and  stand  between  us  dnd  universal  anarchy. 

We  have'  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  legality,  or  illegality,' 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  instructions  connected  with 
them,  as  a  matter  capable  of  beinjj  discussed  and  decided  upoil 
ifi  jndictttures  actually  existing.  We  have  been  supposing,  that 
there  are  courts  where  redress  may  be  obtained  by  individuals 
against  acts  of  force,  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations  f  and 
we  are  wifling  to  pleiise  ourselves  with  the'  idea,  that  the  perni-  ^ 
cious  eiample  of  France  has  not  shut  up  those  fountains  of  jus- 
tice, and  left  in  their  room  some  impure  ana  uncertaiin  channels, 
flowing  at  the  command,  or  by  the  caprice,- of  politicians.  The 
Prize  courts  tfre  understood  Xjo  be  judica!tures,  which  decide  the 
questions  coming  before  them  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
generallaw  of  nations,  recognized  all  over  the  civilized  World, 
iliis  laW"  is  proverbially  the  same  in  every  country,  Kke  that  of 
nature  r  Non  est  alia  Romt^^  alia  Atkenis,  Were  it  otherwise, 
indeed,  tftere  could  be  ho  such  thing;  and  to  spfeak  of  a  Uvud  of  net- 
tionswovdd  be  a  mockery.  Two  parties,  then,  come  before  such 
acourt ;  the  one  demanding  condemnation  of  a  vessel  or  cargo, 
seized  under  a  certain  Order  of  Council,  and  the  other  rcfsisting 
the  derhand,  and  claiming  restitution.  What  questions  do  they 
thus  raise  for  adjudication  ?  First,  whether  the  Orde^  in*  Coun- 
cil was  consistent  \vith,  or  repugnant  to  die  law  of  natiotos  ? 
Next,-  whether  the  seizirre  wa^r  made  within  the  terms  of  the 
Order  ?  The  first  of  these  questions  is  to  the  full  as  material 
as  the  second  ;  bccatise  the  court  must  decide  according  to  the 
law  of*  nations,  aiid  distribute  equal  justice  between  ih€  govern- 
ment of  the  country  where  it  happens  to  sit,  and  the  govern- 
ment or  subjects  oif  foreign  states ;  and  the  Order  being,  in 
truth,  a  mere  act  of  one  of  the  two  governments,  its  legahty  is 
a  question  for  die  court. 

Such  is  the  general  doctrine,  we  apprehend,  on  thift  subject— 
but  it  is  laid  down  so  much  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by  the 
cdebrated  Judge  to  whose  opinions  we  have  so  often  referi^ed, 
that  we  must  be  excused  for  calling  in  his  jusdy  revered  autho- 
rity to  our  support. — We  allude  to  his  beautiful  judgment  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  (The  Mmia^  Paulsen^ 
June  11,  1799.)  This  was  a  question,  as  our  readers  will  re-^ 
collect,  respecting  the  right  ot  search  for  contraband  of  war.  ^ 
The  Swedish  convoy  had  been  met  by  an  English  chiizer; 
and,  acting  under  the  undisputed  orders  of  their  o\vn  govern- 
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nient,  they  had  refused  to  be  searched.  For  Ais  refiisal  of  the 
convoy  ship,  and  for  preparing  to  repel  force  by  force,  the  mer- 
chant ships  were  seized  and  brought  in  for  condemnation.  Eacfar 
party  acted  under  the  orders  ot  their  respective  governments, 
vvho  severally  held  the  opposite  opinions  toudiing  the  right  of 
search ; — England  maintaining  it  m  proclamations,  orders  and 
manifestoes — Sweden,^  with  the  other  Baltic  powers,  denying  it, 
as  they  had  don«  twenty  years  before  ;  and  embod}ang  their  de- 
i)ial  in  state  ps^rs  and  conventions.  To  determine  this  im- 
portant and  much  disputed  question  between  the  two  p^ies, 
was  the  delicate  task  which  now  devolved  upon  Sir  William 
Scott — and  which  is  universaOy  admitted,  we  believe,  to  have 
been  performed  by  him  with  th6  greatest  justice .  and  ability. 
In  forming  my  judgment,  Tsays  Uiis  distinguished  Judg^),  I 
trust  that  it  has  not  escapca  my  anxious  recollection  for  one 
moment  what  it  i»  that  the  dutv  of  my  station  calls  for  fit>m 
me ;  namely,  to  consider  myself  as  stationed  here,  not  to  de- 
liver occasional  and  shifting  opinions,  to  serve  present  jntrposes 
^particular  national  interest y  but  to  administer ,^  with  indif- 
ference, that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out,  with- 
out distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  happening  to  be 
neutral,  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  The  scat  of  judicial  au- 
thority is  indeed  locally  here  in  the  bellkrerent  country^  accord- 
ing to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations;  but  the  km 
itself  HAS  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  sits 
here,  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine 
the  same  cyiestion  if  sitting  at  Stockholm ; — to  assert  no  prd* 
tensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not 
allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances ; — and  to  impose 
no  duties  on  Sweden  as  a  neutral  country  which  he  would  not 
admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character.  I^ 
therefore,  I  mistake  the  law  in  this  matter,  I  mistake  that 
which  I  consider  aa  the  universal  law  upon  the  question ; — a 
question  regarding  one  of  the  most  unportant  rights  of  belli- 
gerent nations,  remtively  to  neutrals.  *  (1.  Rob.  350.) 
lie  then  inauires,  whether  the  claim  of  England  is  supported 
by  the  principles  of  tlie  law  of  nations,  as  collected  from  autho- 
rity ana  from  the  general  practice  of  states ; — and,  determining 
that  it  is  consistent  with  those  principles,  he  asks,,  whether  the 
authority  of  the  neutnd  sovereign,  being  interposed,  can  l^aUy 
vary  the  rights  of  the  belligerent — which  he  answers  very  aeait* 
ly  in  the  negative :  and,  in  every  part  of  his  argument,  where 
lie  appeals  to  the  practice  of  nations,  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  uniform  and  constant  ujtage ; — where  he  relie« 
•li  pretensions,  those  pretensions  must  have  been  acquiesced  in 
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by  the  world  generaDy.    Indeed,  when  he  quotes  the  prockma- 
tkm  1672,  and  the  Order  of  Council  1664,  he  says,  *  I  am 

*  aware,  that  in  those  orders  and  proclamations  are  to  be  found 
^  some.artides  not  very  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  as 

*  understood  now,  or  indeed  at  that  time,  for  they  are  expressly 
^  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon. '    *  But, '  he  adds,  '  the  atti« 

*  cle  I  refer  to  is  not  of  diose  he  reprehends ;  and  it  is  observ- 

*  able,  that  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  tnen  the  king's  adrotate-ge* 

*  neral,  who  reported  upon  the  articles  in  167S,  and  expresses 

*  a  disapprobation  of  some  of  them  as  harsh  and  novel,  does  not 
'  mark  this  article  witli  any  observation  of  censured '  {ibid.  968«) 

In  the  same  spirit  we  find  the  learned  Judge  ruling  ano* 
ther  l^i'eat  question,  in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Ojfeii^  Martensorif 
alreacfy  referred  to.  Mentioning  the  pretension  of  the  Frehirh 
government  to  condemn  in  neutral  ports  as  *  an  attempt  madd 

*  fiw  the  very  first  time  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1799, '  he 
adds^  '  In  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  regarding  mere 

Bpeculative  general  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to 
be  deemed  suiBcient,  that  would  not  be  enough  ; — more  must 
be  proved :  it  must  he  sh(Acn  that  it  is  confomtabU  /p  the  usage 
and  practice  of  nations.^ — *A  great  part,  ^  he.  continues^  *  of , 
the  law  p{  nations,  stands  on  no  other  foundation.  It  is  in- 
troduced, indeed,  bv  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with 
those  general  principles  onlv  to  a  certain  extent  |  and  if  it 
stops  diere,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further,  and  to  say 
that  mere  general  Speculations  would  bear  you  odt  in  a  farther 
progress.  For  instance,  on  mere  general  principles  it  is  law- 
ful to  destroy  your  enemy ;  and  mere  general  principles  make 
no  great  difference  as  to  the  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be 
efiected  ;  but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind,  which  is  cvi« 
denced  in  their  practice,  does  make  a  distinction,  and  allows 
tome,  and  prohioits  other  modes  of  destruction ;  and  a  belli* 
gereiit  is  bound  to  confine  himself  to  those  modes  which  the 
common  practice  of  mankind  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish 
those  which  the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  principles 
and  purposes. '  We  earnestly  recommend  this  excellent  pas- 
sage to  the  attention  of  those  who  sent  a  brigade  of  blood- hounds 
to  track  and  tear  in  pieces  the  Marooti  nc^oes  in  Jamaica ;  and 
more  recently  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  enemy's  hospitals  of 
•ne  of  the  most  healing  pbnts  which  providence  has  bestowed 
upon  sufi*ering  mortals*  To  the  authors  of  the  same  measures 
we  would  submit  the  following  paragraph.     *  It  is  my  duty  not 

*  to  admit,  that  because  one  nation  has  thought  proper  to  dc- 

*  part  from  tlic  common  usage  of  tlie  world,  and  to  meet  the 
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'  notice  of  mankind  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner^  tliat 

<  I  am  on  tliat  account  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledginfr 

*  the  efficacy  of  such  a  novel  institution,  merely  because  geneca/ 

*  thpory  might  give  it  a  de^ee  of  countenance,  independent  of 

*  all  practice,  from  the  earliest  history  of  mankind.     Tke  imii^ 

*  iution  must  o/rifbrm  to  the  text  laWf  and  likewise  to  the  constant 

*  usage  upon  the  matter. '  (1.  livb,  139.  etseqq.) 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  utter  novelty  of  the  new  principles  of 
blockade, — their  repugnance  to  constant  usa^e,  and  to  all  soimdge-* 
neraJ  principle,andapply  to  them  there(i8onmgsnowcited,wemay 
feel  disposed  to  conclude  tliis  pait  of  the  argument  in  the  words 
of  the  stime  high  authority,  while  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the 
armed  reuirality.     *  It  is  high  time  that  the  legal  merit  of  ^adxtt 

*  pretension  should  be  disposcil  of  one  way  or  other: — It  has  been 

*  for  some  few  years  past  preparing  in  £un)pe, — it  is  estxemeif 

*  fit  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  teat  of  Judicial  decisim  g 

*  for  a  worse  state  of  things  cannot  exist,  than  that  of  an  und&n 
^  tennined  conflict  between  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  as  under* 
^  stood  and  practiaed  for  centuries  by  civihzed  nations,  and  a 

*  modern  pixyect  of  innovation,  utterly  inconsbtent  wiA  it ; 

*  and,  in  my  apprehension,  not  more  inconsistent  with  it  than 

*  w  ith  the  amity  of  neighbouring  states,  and  the  personal  safety 

*  of  their  respective  subjects, '  (U  Rolh  377.) 

Such  were  the  sound,  enlightened,  and  consistent  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  learned  Judge,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799 
-doctrines  wholly  unconnected  with  any  *  present  purpose  of 

*  particular  ft  at  iotiah  interest  $  '*— umnBuenced  by  any  prefbrence 
or  *  distntction  to  independent  states ; ' — delivered  from  a  seat 

<  of  Judicial  authorittjf  locauj  here^  mdeed,  bui  according  to  a 
law  which  •  has  no  locality^  *  and  by  one  wliose  *  dut^  it  is  to  deter^* 

*  mine  Ute  question  exactly  as  he  xvoidd  determine  the  same  question f 

*  i/  Sifting  at  Stockholm^  * — *  asserting  no  pretensions^  on  the  part 

*  of  Great  Britain^  which  he  would  not  allo-jo  to  Sweden,*  If  ar 
question  had  thni  arisen  on  the  legality  of  a  seizure  under  the 
new  law  of  blockade,  we  can  entertain  but  litUe  doubt  how  thi» 
eminent  Judge  would  have  dealt  witl\  it ;  and,  certainly,  none 
whatever,  as  to  the  authority  whlcl*  he  would  have  allowed 
to  the  mere  proclamation  of  the  one  belligerent,  when  cited 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  force  of  statute  law,  to  ovemik 
the  claim  of  a  neutral.  So,  too,  must  neutral  nations  have 
tliought ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  sound  and  impaitial  principka 
which  were  so  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  cases  of  the  Flad  Oyen 
and  Swedish  convoy^  they  acquiesced  in  the  particular  application 
of  diem,  hard  though  it  happened  to  beair  on  their  interests  io 
those  individual  instances* 
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Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  the  perioil  of  those  beau* 
tifiil  doctriircs — an  interval  not  marked  by  any  genenil  change 
of  oharacter  among  neutrals»    or  any  new  atrocities  on  the 

1)art  of  the  belligerents, — distinguished  by  no  pretensions  which 
lad  not  frequently  before  been  set  up  by  the  diflferent  parties  in  ^ 
the  war,  except  uiat  on  both  sides  the  right  of  unlimited  block* 
4ide  had  been  asserted.  France  coniplaining  that  England,  in 
1806,  and  previously,  exercised  this  power,  had  declared  Eng* 
land  and  her  colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  England,  m 
her  turn,  proclaimed  all  France,  and  her  allies,  blockaded. 
^Diere  were  orders  and  decrees  on  botli  sides ;  and  both  paities 
acted  upon  them.  TTie  neutrals  protested  ;  and,  recollecting 
the  sound  and  impartial  principles  of  our  Prize  courts  in  1798 
-und  1799,  they  appealed  to  that  *  judicial  authority  which  has 
*  its  seat  locally  here, '  but  is  bound  to  enforce  *  a  Jaw  that  has 
*•  no  locality, '  and  *  to  determine  in  London  exactly  as  it  would 
■•  in  Stodchohn. '  The  <]ue8tion  arose,  whether  those  orders  and 
xlecrees  of  one  belligerent  justified  the  capture  of  a  neutral  tra- 
iler ;  and  on  this  point  we  find  Sir  W.  JScott  d^ivering  himself 
with  his  accustomed  eloquence,— ^ith  a  power  of  language,  in- 
<]eed,  which  never  forsAes  Wni, — and  which  mi^t  have  con- 
vinced any  person,  except  the  suffering  parties  to  whom  it  was 
«ddre86ed.-^Ca^  of  the  Fox^  30M  May\   i81L 

*  It  is  stricdy  true,  diat  by  the  constitution  of  this  <jountry, 
the  King  in  Council  possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  Courts 
and  h^  power  to  issue  orders  and  instructions  wliich  it  is 
bound  to  obey  and  enforce  $  and  these  4:on6titute  the  written 
law  of  this  Court.  These  two  propositions,  that  the  Court  is 
bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  it  is  bound 
to  enforce  the  King's  Orders  in  Council,  are  not  at  ail  incon- 
sistent with  each  other  ;1>ecause  tliese  Orders  and  Instructions 
are  presumed  to  <!onform  themselves,  under  the  given  circum- 
stances, to  the  principles  of  its  unwritten  law.  They  arc  either 
directory  ^plications  of  those  principles  to  the  cases  indicated 
in  them— cases  which,  with  aD '  the  facts  and  circumstances 
belonging  to  them,  and  which  constitute  their  legal  character, 
could  De  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  Court  itself;  or  they 
are  positive  Regulations,  consistent  with  those  principles,  ap- 
{dying  to  matters  which  require  more  exact  and  definite  rules 
than  those  general  principles  are  capable  of  furnishing. 

*  The  constitution  of  this  Court,  relatively  to  the  legislative 
power  of  the  King  in  Council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Courts  of  C<Mnmon  Law  relatively  to  that  of  the  Parlia"^eiit 
of  this  kingdom.  Tliose  Courts  nave  tlicir  unwritten  law,  the 
approved  principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice; — they  have 
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likewise  the  written  or  statute  law  in  Acts  of  Parliam^t,  which 
are  directory  iq^plications  of  the  same  principles  to  particular 
subjects,  or  positive  regulations  consistent  with  them,  upon 
matters  which  would  remain  too  much  at  large,  if  they  were 
left  to  the  imperfect  information  which  the  Gourts  could  exr 
tract  from  mere  general  speculations.  What  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  individuals  who  preside  in  those  Courts,  if  re^ 

auired  to  oiforce  an  Act  of  Parliament  whidi  contradicted 
iose  prind[des,  is  a  question  which  I  presume  they  would 
not  oatertain  a  priori;  because  they  will  not  entertain  a  priori 
the  suf^iosition  iiuA  any  such  will  arise.  In  like  manner,  this 
Court  will  not  let  itself  loose  into  speculations  as  to  what  would 
be  its  duty  tinder  such  an  emergency ;  because  it  cannot,  with- 
out extreme  indecency,  presume  that  any  such  emergency  wiR 
happen ;  and  it  is  the  1^  di^K>sed  to  entertain  them,  because 
its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the  general  conformity 
of  such  orders  and  instructions  to'  its  principles  of  unwritten 
law.  *  p.  2,  5. 

Here  there  are  two  propositions  mentioned,  asserting  two  s^ 
vcral  duties  which  the  Court  has  to  perform.  One  of  these  i« 
very  clearly  described ; — the  duty  of  listening  to  Orders  in  Coun* 
cil,  and  proclamations  issued,  by  one  of  tlie  parties  before  the 
Court ; — ^the  other,  the  duty  of  administering  the  Law  of  Na^ 
tions,  seems  so  little  consistent  with  the  former,  that  we  natural- 
ly  go  back  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judgment  where  a 
more  particular  metition'is  made  ot  it.  *  This  court, '  says  the 
learned  Judge,  *  is  bound  to  administi^  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
thesubjecu-of  other  countries,  in  the  difierent  relations  in 
which  mey  miy  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  go- 
vemment*  This  is  what  other  countries  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand for  their  subjects,  and  to  complain  if  they  receive  it 
not.  This  b  its  unwritten  kw  evidenced  in  the  course  of  itft 
decisions,  and  collected  from  the  common  usage  of  civilized 
states.' 

The  faultless  language  of  this  statement  all  will  readily  confess 
and  admn«.  The  more  judicial  virtues  of  clearness  iind  con- 
sistent may  be  more  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
been  studying  the  Law  of  Nations  under  the  saiiie  Judge,  when 
ruling  fihe  cases  of  the  FUtd  Oj/en  and  Swedish  Convoy.  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  enter  upon  any  observations  which 
may  appear  to  ouiestion*  any  thing  stated  by  such  accurate  re- 
porters  as  UV  Edwards  and  Sir  C.  Robbson,  to  have  been  deli- 
vered in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  we  have  no  choice  left; 
'i^we  must  be  content  to  make  our  election  between  th^  doctrines 
of  1799  and  1811,  and  to  abandon  one  or  the  other.  The  re- 
^*  '  luctance 
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'luctance  whidi  we  feel  is  therefore  materially  diminished  i  for,  if 

*^we  venture  to  dispute  the  law  rec(»itly  laid  aown  by  the  learned 

Judge,  it  is  upon  his  own  authority  in  times  but  a  little  removed 

*  from  the  present  in  point  of  date,  and  nowise  differing  from 

theiA  in  any  other  respect. 

How  then  can  the  Court  be  said  to  administer  lhe  unwritten«x^ 
iaw  of  nations  between  contending  states,  if  it  allows  that  one 
^vemment,  within  whose  territories  it  *  locally  has  its  seat,  ' 
to  make  alterations  on  that  law  at  any  moment  of  time  ?  And 
by  what  stretch  of  ingenuhy  can  we  reconcile  the  position,  that 
'1he*Court  treats  the  English  government  and  foreign  claimants 
alike,  determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it  would  if  sitting  in  the 
claimant's  country,  with  the  new  position,  that  the  English  go- 
vernment possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  Cpurt,  and  that 
it3  orders  are  in  the  law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  bo- 
dy of  municipal  law  i  These  are  questions  wWdi,  we  believe, 
the  combined  skill  and  address  of  the  whcJe  Doctors  of  either 
law  may  safely  be  defied  to  -answer. 

Again-. — What  ansSogy  is  there  between  the  proclamations 
of  one  belfigerent;  as  remting  to  points  in  the  law  c^  nations, 
and  the  enactments  of  statute,  as  regarding  the  common  law  of 
the  land  ?  Were  there  indeed  any  general  council  of  civilized 
'States — «ny  congress  such  as  that  tanded  in  Henry  IV.'sfampus 
project  for  a  perpetual  peace — any  amphyctyonic  council  for 
^modern  Europe;  its  decisions  and  edicts  might  bear  to  the  e- 
-stablished  public  law  the  same  relation  that  statutes  have  to  the 
municipal  code ;  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a 
common  head,  binding  on  and  acknowledged  by  the  wliole  bo- 
dy. But  the  edicts  of  one  state,  in  questions  betwieen  that  state 
and  foreign  powers— or  between  tJiat  state  and  the  subjects  of 
foreign  powers— K>r  between  tiiese  who  stand  in  the  place  of  that 
state  and  foreign  governments  or  individuals,  much  tnorc  near- 
ly resemble  the  acts  of  a  party  to  tlie  cause,  than  the  enactments 
of  the  law  by  which  both  parties  are  bound  to  abide. 

Mark  the  consequences  of  such  loose  doctrines — such,  feeble 
analogies.  They  resolve  themselves  into  an  immediate  denial 
that  any  such  tiling  as  the  law  of  nations  exists,  or  that  contend- 
ing parties  have  any  common  court,  to  which  all  may  resort  for 
justice.  There  may  be  a  court  for  French  captors  in  France, 
and  for  English  captors  in  England.  To  these  tribunals  such 
parties  may  respectively  appeal  in  safety ;  for  they  derive  tlieir 
rights  from  edicts  issned  by  the  governments  of  tne  two  CQttn- 
tries  severally ;  and  those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  Prize/iourts 
H  *^f  each.     Rnf,  (^m  the  Amoricnn  claimnnti  thrre  ti  nn  Irnr  hy  - 

Mjuch  he  mnv  Ix*  rcdiTsscd — ^no  court  tp  ^IkjcJi  Iia  i^my  resort. 
* . : The 
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Tl}jg  edicts  frf  hi^  jTpy^jQppjij^rf*  UstencdtoJa__ 
French  nor  the  English  tribunals  j  and  life  ITajtrey  to  the  or- 
dSi's^  oT  each  beHigerent  TiTsuccessSn.  PerHi^sTil  may '% 
tKoughrquite~a'  sufiTcTehrliardsIiip,  without  this  aggravation, 
that  even  under  the  old  and  pure  system  laid  dowp  in  1798  and 
1799y  the  neutral  was  forced  to  receive  his  sentence  in  a  foreign 
court— always  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  countr}'.  But  this 
undoubted  rule  of  law,  tempered  by  the  just  principles  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  appeared  safe  and  harmless.  FoFf 
though  the  court  sat  locally  in  the  belligerent  f:ountryy  ;t  dis- 
claimed all  allegiance  to  its  government ;  and  professed  to  deN> 
cidc  exactly  as  it  would  have  done  sitting  in  tjie  neutral  territo- 
ry. How  is  it  now,  when  the  Coprt,  sitting  as  before,  has 
made  so  large  a  stride  in  allegiance,  as  to  profess  an  implicit  o- 
bedience  to  the  orders  of  we  belligerent  goveiument  within 
whose  dominions  it  acts  ?     , 

That  a  government  should  i^suc  edicts  repugnant  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  may  be  a  supposition  unwillingly  fidmitted ;  but  it 
is  one  not  contrary  to  the  fact  j  for  all  governments  liave  done 
so — and  England  among  the  rest,  according  to  the  learned 
Judge's  own  statement.  Neither  will  it  avail  to  say,  that,  to  in- 
quire into  the  probable  conduct  of  the  Prize  courts  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  favour  a  supposition,  which  cannot  be  enter- 
tained *'  mthoul  ej^treme  indecency  i '  or  to  compare  this  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  probaUe  conduct  of  mimicipat  courts,  in  the 
event  of  a  statute  being  passed  repugnant  to  the  ^ndples  of 
municipal  law.  The  cases  are  quite  dissimilar*  The  line  of 
conduct  for  municipal  courts  in  such  an  emergency,  is  clear* 
No  one  ever  doubted  that  they  must  obey  the  law;  Tlie  old 
Jaw  is  abrogated,  and  tliey  can  only  look  to  the  new.  But  the 
courts  of  prize  are  to  administer  a  law  which  cannot,  according 
to  Sir  ^Villiam  Scott,  (and,  if  we  err,  it  is  under  the  shelter  of 
a  grave  authority),  be  altered  by  the  practice  of  one  nation,  un- 
less it  be  acquiesced  in  by  tlie  rest  for  a  course  of  years ;  for  he 
has  laid  down  tjiat  the  law,'  witli  which  they  are  conversant,  is 
to  be  gathered  from  general  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the 
constant  and  common  usage  or  all  nations. 

Perhaps  it  may  bring  the  present  case  somewhat  nearer  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  if  he  figures  to  himself  a  war  between  A- 
merica  and  France,  in  which  England  is  neutral.  At  first,  the 
English  traders  engross  all  the  commerce  which  each  belligerent 
sacrifices  to  his  quarrel  with  his  adversaiy.  Speedily  the  two 
belligerents  become  jealous  of  England,  and  endeaviJur  to  draw 
her  into  dieir  contest.  Tliey  issue  decrees  against  each  other 
iiominally,  but,  in  effect,  bearuig  hard  on  tlie  English  trade ; 

and 
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and  Eooli^h  vessels  are  carried  by  scores  into  the  ports  of  Ame- 
rica ana  pf  France.  Here  they  appeal  to  the  kw  of  nations ; 
but  are  told,  at  Paris,  that  this  law  admits  of  modifications,  and 
that  the  F|:cnch  courts  must  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Tuilleries}  at  New  York,  that  American  courts  take  the  law 
^f  liations  from  Washington  ;  and,  in  both  tribunals,  that  it  is 
impossible,  *  "icitkout  extreme  indecency^  *  to  suppose  the  case  of 
any  public  act  of  state  being  done,  .which  shall  be  an  infringe- 
ment pn  t}\e  law  of  nations.  The  argument  may  be  long,  and 
its  windings  intricate  and  subtle  $  but  the  result  is  short,  plain, 
and  savouring  of  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  matter  of  law: — All 
the  English  vessds  carried  into  either  country  would  be  con- 
demned as  good  and  lawful  prize  to  the  captors. 

I-.et  us  not  inquire  how  short  a  time  tlie  sj)iritof  cw/rnation  would 
endure  such  a  state  oi public  laWy  and  how  speedily  the  supjxised 
case  would  cease  to  apply,  by  our  flag  ceasing  to  be  neutral,    fiy^^ 

let  us,  O"  ^hf^  iUrrriiiTirj  lonrn  tn  linvn  cnmn  pafiPrt/*A  witli  n  fri%o 
i^n^  pi[;>lY^ul  pCOplf,  q^^it^  mr1ftpmw1<>nt  nf  iig,  wlion  wp  {^t^A  flmm 
1^^"1ffThat  fiftrP  "»^^''  *^f>  oppHrotinn    nf  tliP«f>    np\y  (|of trinpg^. 

these  recent  innovations  on  Sir  William  Scott's  sound  prin- 
ciples of  law ;  and  let  us  the  more  steadily  bear  in  mind  thaet 
great  Judge's  remark  on  auotlicr  part  of  the  subject.     *  If  it 

*  were  fit  that  such  a  state  should  be  introduced,  it  is  at  lea^^ 

*  necessary  that  it  should  be  introduced  in  an  avowed  and  ia* 
'  telligible  manner,  and  not  in  a  way  which,  professing  grave- 

*  ly  to  adhere  to  that  system  which  has  for  centuries  prevailed 

*  among  civilized  states,  and  urging  at  the  same  time  a  pretenr 

*  sion  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  its  known  principles,  delivers 

*  over  tlie  whole  matter  at  once  to  eternal  controversy  and  con- 

*  flict,  at  the  expense  of  the  constant  hazard  of  the  harmony  o£ 

*  states,  and  of  the  lives  and  safeties  of  innocent  individuals. ' 


Abt.  III.  Lachesis  Lapponica ;  or,  a  Tour  in  Lapland.  Now 
first  published  from  the  original  Manuscript  Journal  of  the 
celebrated  Linnfeus ;  by  James  Edward  Smith,  M .  IX 
F.  R-  S.  Sec.  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  2  voL 
.Svo.    London,  1811. 

THE  name  of  Lapland  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Saxo- 
Grammaticus,  who  composed  his  History  of  Denmark 
^d>outthe  close  of  the  twelfth  ccnturv.     At  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  years,  it  is  again  slightly  mentioned  by  Eric  of  Upsala ; 
^and  the  meagre  description  of  tlie  country  by  Ziegler  is  sup- 
posed 
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|>osed  to  have  first  made  it  known  beyond  the  Umits^of  tiordieni 
Europe.  *  •  Charles  the  Nmth,  lung  of  Swedland  *  (}o  use 
the  Unguage  of  Sdieffer,  as  rendered  oy  his  Oxonian  trans- 
lator, *  in  the  year  1600),  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth 

*  of  that  country,  sent  two  fiunous  mathematicians,  M.  Arotu 

*  Forsitis^  a  Swedish  professour,  and  Hieronymus  BirkkoUen^  a 
^  Crerman,  with  instruments,  and  aU  necessaries,  to  make  what 
^  discoveries  they  could  cf  Lapland ;  who,  at  their  return,  did 

*  certify,  and  msoce  it  out,  that  beyond  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
^  73  d^rees,  tliere  was  no  continent  towards  the  north  bat  the 
^  great  nrozen  sea ;  and  tSiat  tiie  farthest  point  was  Norcumf  or 

*  Norcapf  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Wardhorise.  * 

John  Scheffer  himself  was  born  at  Strasbnrg,  in  1621,  and 
was,  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  appointed  nrofessor  ofLcrw  and 
Wietoric  in  the  University  of  Upsala.  Of  his  erudite  tomw, 
his  Lapponia^  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  167JJ,  is  still 
the  most  popular.  It  ccmsists  of  thirty-Jfive  short  chaptert, 
which  are  distributed  with  little  regard  to  method,  and  exhibit 
a  greater  display  of  learning  than  of  philosophical  discernment* 
In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he  was  avowedly  assisted 
by  the  ChanceHor  of  Sweden  ;  and  appears  not  only  to  hate 
had  access  to  such  manuscript  and  printed  documents  as  couU 
then  be  procured,  and  to  have  frequently  availed  himself  of  oral 
communications  with  nadre  Inlanders,  but,  though  the  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed  only  inddentaUy,  and  as  of  no  moment,  to 
fiave  actually  travelled  through  part  of  the  country  which  he 
describes. 

In  168 1 ,  duree  rambling  young  Frenchmen,  Corberon^  Ter- 
eourtj  an.'1  Regard  the  dramatist,  undertook  a  wild  expedition 
to  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
King  of  the  last  mentioned  country,  they  suddenly  resolved  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Lapland,  ana  actuailly  penetrated  to  Tor- 
notreskf  a  lake  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  tiie  source  of  the  ri- 
ver 

*  There  is  a  brief  description  of  Lapland,  in  that  great  Bsass  of 
iObscure  J^istory,  entitled,  Hispania  Illustrata,  publish^  at  Fnmk- 
(QTt  io  1603.  At  p.  1314  of  the  9i  voU,  there  is  a  pathetic  piece, 
called  Dephratio  Gentis  Lappiana^  which  is  followed  up  by  a  abort 
Lappicd  Description — both  addressed  to  the  Pope,  by  a  leiumed  per- 
son who  takes  the  name  of  Damianus  a  Goes,  under  data  of  1540. 
Mention  is  here  made  of  their  poverty,  their  rein-deer,  and  their 
Incantations ;  upon  which  last  subject  there  Is  the  following  edifying 
intelligence.  *  Incantamentis  sic  pollent  ut  naves  in  medio  cursu  rcti- 
neant,  sic  ut  nulla  vi  ventorum  amoveri  poRsint.  Quod  malum  so^o 
virginwn  excremento^  fgris  navium  ac  transtris  illitis,  curatiir ;  m  q«*t 
$it  job  incolis  acccpi,  splritus  iili  natura  abhorrenL  * 
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veF  Tomea.  On  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  moui^tain,  they 
erected  a  monument  of  their  excursive  wanderings,  and  graced 
it  with  the  following  Latin  inscription,  for  (he  perusal  of  the 
)iearS|  and  other  country  gentlemen  of  Lapland. 

*  Gallia  nos  genuity  vidit  ftos  Africa^  Gangem 

*  Hausimus^  Europamque  ocidis  histravimus  omnem ; 

*  Casibus  et  variis  acti  terraque  marique, 

*  Htc  tandem  stetimuSj  nobis  td)i  defuit  orlis. 

'  De  Fercourt,  De  Corberon,  Regnard. 
*  Anno  1681,  die  22  Augusti.  * 

A  lively  and  entertaining  accomit  of  this  expedition  was  af- 
terwards published  by  Regnard ;  though  not,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, very  remarkable  for  scientific  accuracy. 

The  celebrated  Maupertuis,  one  of  the  French  academicians, 
who  were  commissioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
under  the  polar  circle,  has  made  a  well-known  report  of  their 
scientific  operations  \  but  his  collateral  descriptions  and  remarks 
refer  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomea.  A  narrative  of 
the'  same  expedition,  by  the  Abbe  Outhier,  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  1744,  is  nevertheless  very  inferior  to  that  of  Mau* 
pertuis,  both  in  respect  of  sprightliness  of  expression,  and  cor- 
rectness of  style :  yet,  as  it  comprises  se^  era!  additional  parti- 
culars, it  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful  supplement. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period,  Pehr  Hogstrom,  pastor  of 
Gelliwhare,  in  die  province  of  Lulea,  published  his  account  of 
Swedish  Lapland  ;  a  work  which  abounds  in  valuable  remarks, 
but  in  which,  also,  the  prejudices  of  the  Lutheran  divine  are 
laughably  blended  with  chimerical  projects  for  the  conversion  of 
these  hyperborean  deserts  into  fertile  pastures  and  flowery  mea- 
dows. The  more  rational  and  sedate  statements  of  this  good 
and  well-meaning  pai*son,  may  be  profitably  perused  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  agiicuhural  anci  statistical  observations  of  Ehren- 
malm,  who  visited  Asehole  Lapland,  or,  as  he  terms  it.  West 
Nordkind,  in  thesunmier  of  1741,  and  whose  principal  defi^t 
is  an  overstrained  sentimentality  in  favour  of  the  savage  condi- 
tion of  mankind. 

Knud  Leem,  or  Le«mius,  professor  of  the  Lapland  language 
Bt  Drontheim,  and  who  resided  ten  years  in  Lapland  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  Danish  missionary,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  which, 
oy  the  command  of  Christian  VII,  was  published  at  Copenha- 
jijen  in  1767,  under  the  title  of  *  De  Lapponibus  FinmarchitB 
Commentatio ;  *  and  which  we  re^t  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure,  since  its  character  tor  accuracy  is  understood  to 
fttand  very  high  with  the  literati  of  the  North. 

From  tills  Hourre,  Mr  Joseph  Accrbi^  a  native  of  Italy,  who, 

in 
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in  1T98  and  1799,  took  a  cooling  jaunt  throYigh  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  Lapland,  to  tlie  North  Cape,  is  reported  to  have 
drawn  many  of  his  observations  on  the  diaracter  and  custonus 
of  the  Laplanders.  His  work,  which  was  published  in  London, 
and  in  the  English  language,  has  obviously  received  evtbeUisk' 
ments  from  the  hand  ox  its  manufacturer ;  but  contains,  never- 
theless, much  authentic  and  entertaining  information,  and  is 
«uitably  illustrated  by  engravings  and  a  large  sheet  map,  copied 
from  Baron  Hermelin's  collection. 

Mr  Consett  would  scarcelv  pardon  us,  perhaps,  if  we  over- 
looked his  seemly  quarto,  'lliis  gcndeman  accompanied  Sir  H. 
G.  Liddell,  Bart,  and  Mr  Bowes  on  a  trip  to  Tomea,  occiisioiv- 
cd  by  a  wager.  The  gallant  trio,  in  the  course  of  about  fifty 
days,  measured  over  a  space  of  diree  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  miles,  and  returned,  in  tlie  same  nimble  stjie* 
with  five  rcin-dcer  and  two  Lapland  shepherdesses  in  tlieir 
train  !  There  ai^e  several  judicious  remarks  upon  cookery  in 
tlic  course  of  this  volume ; — but  the  sum  of  the  audior's  philo- 
sophj  is  reserved  for  the  conclusion,  -nhere  he  modestly  announces 
this  important  and  consoling  ti^utli,  that  nobody  can  *  describe 

*  the  comfort  arising  from  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  ko9ie$t 

*  po7t^  so  well  as  he  who  has  been  in  want  of  both.  * 

In  regard  to  the  volumes  now  before  us, — a  very  infatuated 
disciple  of  the  LinnaMin  school,  or  a  very  enduring  member  of 
our  own  fraternity,  may  perhaps  achieve  their  {perusal  in  thdr 
original  and  disjointed  form  ;  out  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  thank  us  for  selecting  iioxa  tlie  motley  mass 
the  substance  of  the  more  important  statements,  and  distribut- 
ing it  under  a  few  general  heads.  Before  we  proceed,  lioMcver, 
to  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  our  duty,  it  may  be  proper  to 
advert  to  sonie  of  those  circumstances  which  have  a  more  point- 
ed reference  to  tlie  journalist  himself,  and  whicli,  from  their  in- 
dividtiality^  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  are  calculated 
to  excite  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  independently  of  the  local 
information  which  his  notices  are  intended  to  convey. 

From  the  short  abstract  inserted  in  the  App^idix^  we  leam^ 
that  Linnaeus  had  presented  to  die  Iloyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Upsala,  a  memorial  relative  to  his  projected  tour  ;  and  tliat, 
in  conse<}uencc  of  this  application,  he  was  commii>sioned  by  that 
Society  to  make  a  progress  through  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  its  natural  history.  Having  procured  his  instruc- 
tions and  pasq>ort,  he  accordingly  sallied  forth  from  Upeala, 

*  on  the  1 2th  of  May  1732,  at  eleven  o'clock,  being  at  that 

*  time  within  half  a  day  of  twenty-five  years  of  age. '  The 
graphic  style  of  his  equipment  and  costume,  would  make  no 
despicable  figure  in  the  writings  of  Cervantes. 

*  My 
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*  My  clodieS'  cbneisted  of  a  ligfal  coat  of  Westgdlhlahd  linsey- 
woolsey  dolii  without  ibkb,  lined  with'  red  shalloon^  hfttving  small 
^oSSf  and  collar  of  shag ;  leather  breeches ;  a  vutki  mg  ;  a  green 
leather  cap^  and  a  pair  of  half  booti^  I  carried  a  small  IcRither  bag, 
half  an  ell  in  length,  but  somewhat  less- in  breadth,  furnished  on  one 
side  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that  it  caqiild  be  opened  and  shut  at* 
pleasure.  Tliis  bag  coutained  one  shirt ;  two  pair  of  faUe  slee^ea  ^ 
tv90  half  skirts  ;  an  inkstand,,  pencase,  microscope  and  spyinggbiss  i 
a  gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally  from  the  gnats ;  a  oomb ;  my 
journal,  and  a  parcel  of  paper 'stitched  together  for  drying  phmts, 
both  in  folio ;  my  manuscript  Ornitliology,  Flora  Uplandica^  and 
Characieres  generici,  I  wore  a  hanger  at  my  side,  and  carried  e^ 
small  fowlingpiece,  as  well  as  an  octangular  sticky  graduated  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring.  * 

As  our  chivah*ous  naturalist,  thus  accoutred,  traversed,  in  the 
diort  space  of  five  months,  a  route  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  Swedish,  or  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  English  miles,  through  the  wilds  of  the  extreme  North, 
i»e  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  he  would  encounter  divers 
mishaps,  and  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  fotigue  and  peril. 
We  find  him,  accordingly,  commencing  his  noviciate,  by  slid- 
fng  down  a  hill  of  ice,  on.  the  seat  of  honour,  and  at  the  risk 
of^raeeting  with  a  loose  fragment  of  rock,  oi*  a  precipice,  eithei* 
of  which  would  have  dubbed  him  with  the  honours  of  scientific 
martyrdom.  A  repetition  of  the  same  critical  mode  of  convey- 
ance, among  the  Lfroland  Alps,  threatened,  as  he  slid  along 

*  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow, '  to  entomb  him 
in  an  avalancne.  On  another  occasion,  in  defiance  of  tlie  re- 
monstrances of  the  sober-minded  natives,  he  boldly  determined 
to  explore  a  cavern  in  the  moimtain  of  Skirla.     •  With  much 

*  difficulty,  *  says  he,  ^  I  prevailed  on  two  men  to  show  me  the 

*  way.  We  chmbcd  the  rocks,  creepincr  on  our  hands  and 
^  knees,  and  often  slipping  back  again,      we  had  no  sooner  ad- 

*  vanced  a  little,  than  all  our  labour  was  lost  by  a  retrograde 

*  motion.     Sometimes  we  caught  hold  of  bushes,  sometimes  of 

*  small  projecting  stones.     Had  they  fiilcd  us,  which  was  very 

*  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  our  lives  might  have  paid  for  it. 

*  1  was  following  one  of  the  men  in  climbing  a  steep  rock  ;  but 

*  seeing  the  other  Imd  better  success,  I  cndcavourecf  to  overtake 
<  him.  I  had  but  just  left  my  former  situation,  when  a  large 
'  masa  of  rock  broke  loose  firom  a  spot  which  my  late  guide  had 

*  juat  passed,  and  fell  exactly  where  I  had  been,  with  such  forca 
'  *  that  it  struck  fire  as  it  went.     If  I  had  not  providentially 

*'  chaosed  my  route,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard  of  me  more. 

*  SSiomy  afterwards,  another  fi:^gment  came  tumbling  down. 

*  I  am  not  siure  that  the  man  did  not  roll  it  down  on  purpose. 

<  At 
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'.  At  length,  ^uitc  sp^nt  with  t<ul»  wd  readied  ^  olijeQt  of  our 

*  pursuit,  which  is  a  cavity  in  the  middle  c£  the  mountain. ' 
Our  author  having;  deleted  ifrom  the  main  road  in  West* 

Bothnia,  was  speedify  admoni^ed  of  his  error  by  his  palfrey, 
whidi,  at  almost  every  step,  stumUed  on  stones,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  rider's  life ;  and  winded  through  devious  and  intricate 
tracks,  which  *  nothing  human  could  nave  followed. '  Animat- 
ed, however,  by  'the  saying  of  the  wise  king,  tliat  nothing  if 
^  impossible  under  the  sun, '  away  he  rushes,  upon  an  unsti^fed 
faddle,  regardless  of  the  fury  ot  *  all  the  elements ; '  of  the 
^  depending  boughs,   loaded  with   rain  drops ; '    and   *  aged 

*  pines,  *  which,  *  overthrown  by  the  wrath  of  Juno,  *  lay  pros- 
trate in  his  path.  In  traversing  a  glaciere,  in  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, he  was  '  often  carried  off  his  feet  by  die  impetuosity  of  the 
^  blast,  and  rolled  a  considerable  way  down  tlie  IiiQ. '  Hiis 
once  happened  in  so  dangerous  a  place,  that,  *  after  roUiiig. 

*  to  the  distance  of  a  gunshot,  I  arrived  near  the  brink  of  a 

*  precipice  ;  and  thus  my  part  in  the  drama  had  very  nearly 
<  come  to  an  end. '  Again,  as  the  discharge  of  a  fowlmgpiece 
happened  to  interrupt  our  hero's  innocent  occupation  of  gather- 
ing strawberries,  he  perceived  diat  the  baU  had  struck  a  stone 
very  near  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  *  God  be  praised, '  be 
exclaimed,  *  that  it  did  not  hit  me  1 — The  fellow  ran  away,  and 

*  I  never  saw  him  after;— ii^  /  immcdkUely  returned  home** 
Soon  after,  we  find  him  bewildered  on  the  dark  mountains,  in 
the  midst  of  a  thick  fog,  which  concealed  from  him  the  sun  aod 
moon,  and  inq)ired  dreadful  apprehensions  of  being  precipitated 
into  some  torrent  or  abyss.  Another  fog  having  occasioned  un- 
common darkness  during  the  night,  while  he  was  floating  down 
a  river  on  a  raft,  his  cra^  vehicle  parted  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave. 

In  the  forests  of  Lulean  Lapland,  danger  awaited  him  in  a 
new  and  still  more  alarming  form,  and  has  given  occasion  to  a 
more  animated  description* 

*  Several  days  ago  the  forests  had  been  set.  on  fire  by  h'ghtning; 

and  the  flames  raged  at  this  time  with  great  violence,  owing  to  ue 

drought  of  the  season.    In  many  different  places,  perhaps  in  nine  or 

ten,  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  devastation  extended  several 

miles'  distance.    I  traversed  a  space  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  ex* 

tfent,  which  was  entirely  burnt ;  so  that  Flora,  instead  of  iippearing 

in  her  gay  and  verdant  attire,  was  in  deep  sable— a  spectacle  more 

abhorrent  to  my  feelings  than  to  see  her  clad  in  the  white  livery  of 

winter ;  for  this,  though  it  destroyB  the  herbage,  leaves  the  roots  in 

safety,  which  the  iire  does  not.     The  fire  was  nearly  extinguished 

in  most  of  the  spots  we  visited,  except  in  ant-hills,  and  dry  tnmks 

•f  trees.     After  we  had  traveUed  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mileacrotr 

o  one 
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•ne  of  these  scenes  of  deoobtion,  the  irind  began  to  blow  with  ra^r 
more  force  than  it  had  done,  upon  which  a  sudden  noise  arose  vd 
the  half-burnt  forest,  such  as  I  can  only  compare  to  what  may  be 
imagmed  among  a  large  army  attacked  by  m  enemy.  We  knew 
not  whither  to  turn  our  steps.  The  smoke  would  not  sufiCer  us  to 
remab  where  we  were ;  nor  durst  we  turn  back.  It  seemed  best 
to  hasten  forward.  In  hopes  of  speedily  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the . 
wood ;  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  We  ran  as  fast  as  we 
coold,  in  order  to  avoid  being  cnuhed  by  the  falling  trees,  some  of 
which  threatened  us  every  mmute.  Sometimes  the  fall  of  a  huge 
trtmk  was  so  sudden,  that  we  stood  aghast,  not  knowing  whither  to 
turn  to  escape  destruction ;  and  throwing  ourselves  entirely  on  the 
protectiop  oi  Providence.  In  one  instance,  a  large  tree  fell  exactly 
between  me  and  my  guide,  who  walked  not  more  than  a  fathom  froin 
me ;  but,  thanks  to  God !  we  both  escaped  in  safety.  We  were  not 
%  little  rejoiced  when  this  perilous  adventure  terminated  ;  for  we  had 
mt  all  the  while  like  a  couple  of  outlaws,  in  momentary  fear  of  sur- 
prize.' 

If  to  this  catalogue  of  miseries  and  discom&rta  we  add  the 
summer  plague  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  and  the  thr^enings 
of  tenesmus  from  eating  curdled  milk  and  cheese,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  dismiss  the  chapter  of  personal  gFievances«  Whether 
the  pleasures  of  the  journey  compensated,  m  the  writer's  estima- 
tion, his  many  'moments  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  determine ;  but  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  remu-* 
neration  certainly  exempts  him  from  eU  suspicion  of  a  mercenary 
motive ;  for  the  only  receipt  which  he  mentions  is  that  of  a 
hundred  dollars  of  copper  money ^  from  the  chief  clergyman  at 
Tomea  $  and  the  whole  of  his  allowance  from  the  Academy  of 
Upsala,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  pounds  Sterling !  We 
are  tempted,  in  short,  to  harbour  a  lurking  suspicion,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  botanical  details,  which  were  afterwards 
expanded  and  duly  methodized  in  the  Flora  Lcipptmica^  few 
portions  oi  the  Lachesis  afforded  the  author  any  very  soothing, 
recollections,  since  he  could  permit  it  to  remam  in  Its  rouga 
unfinished  state  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  since  he  ap- 
pears to  have  executed  only  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  more 
condensed  narrative  which  he  had  destined  lor  the  use  of  his 
learned  employers. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  surmise,  the  singular 
document  which  suggested  it,  with  all  its  defects  and  oddities, 
is  neither  devoid  of^interest,  nor  barren  of  instruction ;  but  it 
stronjgly  savours  of  that  minute  and  technical  propensiw  whic)^ 
delignts  in  the  discrimination  and  marshalling  of  mdividual  ob- 
jects, and  which,  though  it  constituted  the  nM)st  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  scientific  cnaracter  of  Linnseus^  h  certainly  to  be 

reckoned 
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j^kmied  among  die  lowef  eldtnents  of*,  philosophy.  Few  knA 
feeble  ai'e  any  dttemptg  at  hj'pothesis  or  gencrni  cHscUssion  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  What  confidence,  for  example,  caW  wfe 
repose  in  the  speculations  of  a  writer,  who  gt*avely  enteftaitra  a 
liotion,  *  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  giants^  arid  that  mankind, 

*  from  one  generation  to  another,  orjoing  to  paverti^  and  othr 

*  causes^  have  diminished  in  size, ' — who  seems  *  surprized,  that 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  less  dense  tkaa 
the  lower, — and  who  insinuatcSj,  tliat  polar  attraction  may  twist 
tlie  fibres  of  trees  ? 

,  Akin  to  such  intellectual  weakness  is  credulity^  of  wliich  abo 
some  notable  examples  occur  in  the  present  Journal.  Thus,  we 
are  told  of  a  woman  of  Lycksdc,  whose  complaints  were  sofH 
posed  to  proceed  from  a  brood  of  frogs  in  her  stomachy  from  hav- 
ing swallowed  the  spawn   of  these  animals  in  water.    •  ^e 

*  thought  that  she  could  feel  three  of  them ;  and  that  h«^Jf,  as 

*  well  as  persons  who  sat  near  her,  could  hear  them  croak 
••  Her  uneasiness  was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  drinking 

*  brandy.  Salt  had  no  effect  in  destroying  the  frogs.  Another 
'  person,  who  for  some  years  had  had  the  same  complaint,  took 

*  dozes  of  Nux  vomica^  and  was  cured  ;  but  even  this  powerful 

*  remedy  had  been  tried  on  this  woman  in  vain.     I  advised  hef 

*  to  try  tar ;  but  that  she  had  already  taken,  without  success, 

*  having  been  obliged  to  tlirow  it  up  again. '  On  this  singular 
passage  the  learned  and  facetious  Editor  makes  the  following 
remark.     *  Linnaeus  writes  as  if  he  did  not  absolutelj  disbelieve 

*  the  existence  of  these  frogs,  which  were  as  much  out  of  their 

*  place  as  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly. '  To  complete  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  poor  woman's  case,  Linnrrus  himself,  in  another 
part  of  the  work,  assures  us,  that  T-apland  produces  neither 
serpents  nor  frogs.  Either  he  or  M.  Hogstrom,  however,  must 
be  incorrect  with  iTgard  to  this  particular ;  for  the  latter  informs 
Us,  that  the  ndtive»  name  one  oi  their  months  from  the  appear- 
ance of  these  animals — which  they  moreover  believe  to  fall  from 
heaven.  Again,  we  are  assured,  that  some  of  the  Finlanders 
catch  bears,  by  mixing  the  fresh  dung  of  these  animals  with  that 
of  their  own  cows ;  as  the  bears  are  tnen  fain  to  follow  the  cows 
from  inagical  sympathy.  The  journalist,  indeed,  does  not  abso- 
Idtelv  assert  his  l)elief  in  this  extraordinary  species  of  fascination  j 
but  lie  admits  that  the  effect  is  *  certainly  not  more  wonderful 

*  than  many  sympathies  upon  record. '  In  latitude  of  credence, 
liowevcr,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  is  occasionally  surpassed 
l>y  his  precursor,  Scheffer.  *  For  when  the  devil,'  says  die 
latter,  *  takes  a  liking  to  any  person  in  his  infancy,  as  a  fit  in- 
«  strument  for  his  designs,  he  presently  seizes  on  him  Hby  a 

1  ^  diseAse> 
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*  ^  disease,  'iii  which  he  haunts  them  with  sereraT  apparitidh^  $ 
^  from  whence,  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  years  and  ua- 
'  derstandini^,  he  learns  what  belongs  to  the  art.  Those  which 
^  are  taken  tlius  a  second  time,  see  more  visions,  and  gain  grea4^ 
*  er  knowledge.  If  they  arie  seised  a  third  time,  which  M^seldom 
^  Mritliout  great  torment,  or  utmost  danger  of  tlieir  life,  the  devil 
^  appears  to  them  in  all  his  shapes, '  &c. 

In  the  course  of  this  Inland  tour  we  meet  various  deriva- 
tions of  the  name  of  the  country  \  some  deducing  it  from  the 
Latin  /ipjn^s  {blear*eyed)  i  others  from  the  SWeoish  Ictppa^  to 
sew  ox  patchy  *  because  their  garments  usually  answer  to  that 

-  ^  description ; '  and  others  frt>m  the  Finnish  lappi^  exik$^  or 
ranawaysy  presuming  on  their  migration  or  banishment  from 
Finland ;  in  support  of  which  the  learned  Scheffer  demonstrates 
that  the  language  of  the  two  Countries  is  radically  the  same. 

We  must  be  excused,  however,  from  entering  farther  intt> 
those  points  of  learning :  and  truly,  if  the  origin  of  the  most 
illustrious  nations  be  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity,  it  must  seem 
a  very  idle  attempt  to  ascertain  that  of  tlie  lowest  portions  of 
our  species,  whose  lot  has  beesi  cast  on  the  fox'lorn  corners  of 
the  world.  Tlie  pious  Hogstri>my  indeed,  who  ^qpatiates  on 
the  marvelbus  capabilities  oi  the  North,  and  who  was  probably 

-convinced,  by  the  redoubtable  argumertu  of  01au&  Rudbeck» 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  Lapland,  by  no.  meaas 

•  participates  in  our  apathy  concerning  the  pedigrte  of  his  hy- 
perborean  flock*  Not  sat^fied  with  tracing  the  mnguage  of  the 
jLaplanders  to  that  of  the  andent  Jews,  he  discovers  mijuiy  strik- 
ing points  of  Gonlbrmity  in  their  character  and  usages.  The 
Laplanders,  he  observes,  are  as  much  addicted  to  superstition  as 
the  Hebi*ews  were  of  ok! :  The  former  are^  at  this  day,  what,  the 
latter  once  were,  superstitious,  hauj^htv,  interested^  of  a  .daric 
complexion,  and  small  stature,  clad  m  loose  garments,  with  the 
neck  exposed,  wearing  girdles  for  otnament,  and  decking  their 
apparel  with  fringes.  The  Hebrews,  moreover^  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, and  so  do  the  Laplanders  : — The  latter,  like  the  forpier , 
often  wash  their  hands :— The  Jews  never  ^t  the  eiitraik  of  ani- 
mals,— nor  do  the  Laplanders  eat  the  sinews  in  the  haunch  of 
the  reui-deer,  but  reserve  them  for  thread ;  their  voracity  re- 
minds us  of  the  gluttony  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  when  they  sat  by 
tlie  flesh-pots  in  Egypt : — In  imitation  of  tlie  Patriarchs,  tlie 
Laplanders  dwell  in  tents  j — ^like  die  Jews,  they  denote  tender-* 
ncss  by  kfssing ; — and  the  burden  of  their  lovc-ditties  rccals  the 
song  of  Deborah. 

but  to  return  from  these  recondite  speculations  to  the  volumes 
TUL.  xix.  NO.  S.b    .  Y  before 
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Before  ns,  it  is  imposiible  not  to  roffret,  that,  instead  cShis  half 
shirts  and  ikke  sleeres,  the  author  had  not  been  fiimished  with 
a  soitable  apparatus  of  physical  instruments,  or  accompanied  bv 
an  able  observer.  The  mere  itinerary,  and  the  distance  of  eaoi 
stage  in  Swedish  milesy  are  noted  in  the  Brief  Narrative;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  axty  map  of  a  country  which  ha^  been  so 
rarely  visited  by  men  of  science,  or  for  any  accurate  data  where- 
by to  estimate  me  tempet!ature  of  its  clitnate,  or  the  elevation  of 
its  moulifBins*  A  portable  barometer  and  thermometer  mi^it, 
At  least,  have  been  substituted  for  the  hanger;  and  occasioDsl 
i^cfer^ices  to  tlte  indications  of  these  instruments,  would  have 
fnmisbed  u#  with  more  precise  meteorological  notions  than  those 
whidi  w^  are  now  left  to  fom  from  mcidental  hints  dispersed 
llirou^  the  work. 

Of  these  last,'  the  amtmnt  may  be  Tendered  in  a  few  sentc^ices. 
The  Alpine  regions,  it  should  seem,'  are  utterly  impassable  in 
winter,  both  on  account  of  extreme  coM,  and  of  the  absence  of 
all  subsistence  for  men  and  rebiVKleen  In  some  parts  of  these 
inhospitable  mountisins,  the  wafer  of  the  lakes  was  frozen  to  the 
d^th  of  a  fisithom  on  tKe  9th  of  July ;  and  the  whole  range  is 
liable  to  the  most  violent  gusts  of  wind,  idhkh  overturn  men  and. 
dedges.    *'  There  sere  numerous  obstacles  to  the  ctildvation  ef 

*  this  Alpine  tract.  The  intense  eohtof  its  winters,  which  e«- 
«  oeeds  that  of  any  other  cputttry.     From  the  snow  Ijring  so 

*  long'rtr  the  ground,  tbeparts  exposed  to  the  nortK  are  inoK 

*  pabRf  of  any  culture*     frosts  are  ffequent  even  in  summar. 

*  The  days  are  dark  in  winter.    The  weather  is  always^  moist 

*  The  sou  is  of  a  turfy  kind,  composed  of  mosses  decayed  by 

*  frost,  impi^egnated  with  staaditiig  water.  Good  blade  v^eta^ 
<  Ue  mould  is  not  to  be  met  with.  LofWtreer  cannot  be  raised,- 
*'  on  account  of  ibe  exeessite  vioknce  of'^the  wind ;— henee  there 
«  is  a  great  scardfy  of  wood; ' 

The  sagacious- t>r  WaMenberg  Km  attempt^  to  cfharacteme 
the  climate  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  by  dividing  them  Into  zimes, 
and  stating  the  elevatidn,  phvsical  appearances,  and  tempera- 
ture of  eacn  stage  of  ascent  An  extract  of  his  excellent  observsr 
lions  is  subjoined.^  The  whol6  paper  is^  exceedingly  interesting; 
But  we  can  aflbrd  room  only  for  the  firsthand  concluding  paia- 
graphs. 

"  On  approaching  the  Captand  Alps  {Tjdlt)^  we  ffrst  arrive  at  tlie 
Itite  where  the  Spruce  Fir,  Pinm  jiSiet^  ceases  to  grbw.  TTiis  tree 
had  previously  assumed  an  unusual  appearance ;  that  of  a  tall  slendeir 
pole,  covered  from  the  ground  with  short,  drooping,  datk  branches ; 
a  gloomy  object  in  these  desolate  forestiJ !  The  Rulmi  arcikus  had 
already,  before  we  arrived  at  this  point,  censed  to  bring  its  fruit  to 

DMitunty. 


Intturit;^.  With  the  Spruce  wq  loM  the  Rosa  dnndrnmea^  CpnvaU 
imria  bybUa^  StCi ;  and  the  borders  di  the  lakes  are  strippied  pf  their 
emaments  of  Arundo  phragtniiiM,  i^ydmackia  thyrdfloroy  QaUuin  bo^ 
reakf  and  Cares  globularis.  Here  is  the  true  station  of  Tussilagd 
pivea.  (WiUdi  Sp.  PI*  v.  3.  1970.)  tlie  last  beaver-houses  are  seen 
fn  the  rivulet9  ;  and  no  pike,  nor  perch  is  to  be  found  in  the  lakes 
higher  up.  The  boundary  df  the  Spruce  Fir  is  3200  feet  beldw  thei 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  about  3^  of  Cel-^ 
Aius's  memiometer  (87 J  of  Fahrenheit.) 

^  Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  cold  is  odcasinally  sd' 
touch  diminished^  thai  a  few  plants  of  Ranunculus  glacialis^  and  other 
Aimilar  ones,  may  now  and  then  be  found,  in  the  clefts  of  some  dark 
rock  rking  through  the  snow.  This  happens  even  to  the  height  o^ 
500  ftet  above  that  line.  Further  up,  the  show  is  very  rarely  mols-' 
tened  i  Yet  Bonup  umbiliciited  lichens  ( Cftfrophora)^  ict  still  oceoi^ 
IB  the  crevices  of  perpoodicular  rocks,  even  to  the  height  of  200d 
iaet  above  .the  line  of  perpetual  snow;  These  are  the  utmost  limits 
Af  all  v^etation,  where  the  mefm  temperature  seeing  to  be  +1,^1  of' 
Celsius  (30  of  Fahrenheit.)  The  Sno^ir  BUntmgf  Emierixa  nivalis^ 
is  the  only  living  being  that  visits  this  elevated  spot. " 

Of  the  clmiflte  and  vredther,  dnriiig  Ae  more  merciful  ffiohthi^ 
and  in  the  lower  rej^ons  of  Lapland,  dome  vague  eetimo^  may 
Ve  ferihed,  from  the  fcJlowii^  particulars.  In  the  fn*oviDce  of 
L^ksde,  towards  tlie  end  or  May,  large  pieces  of  icef  still  re»* 
toained  urimehed  ',  bat  dwiitf  willows  ami  oirches  #ere  in  bids* 
•om,  .and  the  note  of  die  redwing  wad  heard  in  .itie  Evening; 
On  the  fii^t  of  June^  the  dun  dislLppeared  for  half  an  hour 
imly  I  bat  die  wind  Uew  very  toid  from  the  north.  On  the 
15tn  of  tlie  sadie  hiontb,  our  traveler  entered  the  toiyn  of  Pi-» 
llioea,  jnst  at  sun-eiet,  and  went  to  bed  witli  all  expedition,  but 
pns  qnidkly  startled  by  a  glare  of  light  on  the  wall  of  his  cliflim* 
ber.  *  i  was  alannedy '  says  foe^  *  with  the  idea  of  fire ;  but,  oif 
^  looking  out  of  the!  window,  saw  the  sun  Hsing,  perfectly  red^ 
^  which  I  did  not  expect  woukl  take  place  so  soon.  The  cpck 
^  crowed,  the  birds  he^axt  to  sing,  and  sle^  was  banish^  fix>nf 
^  ihy  eyelids/ — ^At  this  place  &  observed^  that  some  young 
daks,  which  liad  been  raised  from  acorns,  wefe  n^oltly  killed  by 
die  virinter  frosts ;  afid  Aat  thei  dppk-tMetf  wex^  ahnost  entirely 

At  length,  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  we  a^e  tr'eatea  with  a  gmnps^ 
of  summer.    *  This  day  and  the  two  preceding,  indeed  every 

*  day  since  the  1 8th,  haa  bei^n  bright,  warm,  and  for  the  most 
^  part  calm.    The  meadows  were  fttiU  fine  and  beautifid  in  theii' 

*  aspect,  and  every  thmg  conspired  to  favour  the  health  and 

*  pleasare  of  the  beholder.    If  the  summer  be  indeed  shorter 

*  mre  than  in  any  other  part  of  die  worjd^  i%  must  b»  albwed^ 
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*  at  the  same  time,  to  be  nowhere  more  delightiul*  I  was  n^* 
<  ver  in  my  life  in  better  health  than  at  present '  On  the  2d 
6f  July,  beatUt/ul  corn  (barley,  or  rje)  which  had  been  sown  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  had  shot  up  so  high,  as  to  be  laid, 
in  some  plac^,  by  the  rain  ;  and,  on  the  28tb  of  July,  harvest 
commenced  in  Lulean  Lapland.  *  The  com  now  cutting,  though 
'  sown  but  a  few  days  before  midsummer,  was,  nevertbelc;$s^ 

*  quite  ripe.     The  cut  rye  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  cut ;  but 

*  the  winter  rve  ripens  some  time  before  the  other  corn«  Thus 
'  it  appears  tliat  com  (barley)  springs  up  and  ripens  at  thiA 

*  place  in  the  s^>ace  of  sixty  days. '  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
Bionth,  Linnaeus  observed  a  star,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  bad 
come  within  the  Arctic  circle,  though  there  was  not  darkness  e- 
nough  to  prevent  reading  or  writing.  At  sun-rise,  oo  die  3d  of 
August,  tiie  marshes  were  all  white  withiioar-firost ;  for,  ^  in  the 
^  preceding  night,  winter  had  paid  his  first  visit,  and  slept  in 
^  the  lap  of  the  lovely  Flora. '  The  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at 
Tomca  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  had  been  visible  for  a 
week  before :  But,  for  a  description  of  this  phenomenon  in  att 
its  glory,  as  weU  as  of  the  dreadfol  cold  which  reigns  ev^i  at 
Tomea  during  a  long  winter,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  eloquent  pa(^  of  Maupertuis.  It  deserves  to  be  noledf 
that,  in  the  Alps  of  Toraea,  cold  is  brought  by  a  south  wind  i 
and  that  mild  weather  comes  from  the  north  /— «  circurastanoa 
which  &vours  tlie  supposition,  that,  under  the  pole»  tb»e  is  a 
consderaUe  extent  ofoipea  sea. 

Some  very  rainy  and  foggy  days  are  daly  cmmnemoffated  in 
the  Jounnd ;  and  three  or  four  instances  of  thond^  ttonns 
are  distinctly  recorded ;  besides  which,  we  are  informed,  that  it 
fireouently  thonders  in  winter.  We  are  the  more  desirous  of 
notmg  tliese  details  $  because  it  is  coBuncmly  alleged,  that  thun- 
der is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and 
especially  iir  Lapland.  >]either  are  we  prepared  to  assort,  that 
the  forests  of  that  country  are  never  fired  by  lightning  ;  and,  in 
the  case  already  quoted,  the  conflagration  may  nave  been  caused 
by  a  bona  fde  discharge  of  the  electrical  fluid  :  But  Linnsnis 
•eems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  Laplimders  frequently 
aet  fire  to  the  woods,  to  prevent  the  timber  from  being  used  for 
the  operations  6f  mining.  If  they  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
metallic  ore^  they  also  studiously  conceal  it,  that  they  may  not 
be  subjected  to  the  toil  of  working  it,  to  gratify  the  eupidity 
of  the  Swedish  colonists,  who  pay  them  very  ill  for  their 
labours.  Hogstrbm  states  this  &ct  in  the  strongest  terms; 
and  adds,  that  a  Laplander  having  discovered  a  rich  mine  of 
fUf or,  every  femily  of  the  clistrict  gave  him  a  rein- deer,  on  the 

^  .  expi^w 
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express  condition,  "^Aat  he  wo«ld  not  reveal  the  secret  to  the 
strangers* 

Taking  these  circumstances,  then,  into  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  low  state  of  geological  science  at  the  period  when  Lin- 
naeus made  his  observations,  and  his  decided  predilection  for 
Botany  and  Zoology,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his 
very  crude  and  imjperfect  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
ana  of  its  mineral  productions.  In  the  mere  catalogue,  how- 
ever, of  specimens  collected  in  the  Lapland  Tour,  which  is 
set  forth  not  without  some  air  of  parade,  we  had  looked  for  a 
more  varied  and  precise  list  than  that  of  thhieen  articles,  in-' 
eluding  four  varieties  of  real  or  supposed  alum  (for  one>of  them 
has  no  taste),  two  of  silver  ore,  various  alpine  micaceous  stones^ 
marl,  quartz,  sandstone,  containing  three  per  cent,  of  iron, 
black  slate,  petrified  cords,  and  iridescent  Jluors,  In  a  country 
whose  surface  is  so  much  broken  by  hills  and  water-courses,  as 
that  of  Lapland,  ample  stores  of  mineral  riches  may,  probably, 
one  day  reward  the  searches  of  the  curious ;  but  the  mining  art 
can  never  be  practised  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  scale,  till 
T^ular  communications  be  established,  and  the  inhabitants  treat- 
ea  with  justice  and  humanity.  Accurate  observations  and  trials, 
also,  should  be  instituted,  before  much  expense  be  incurred  in 
the  excavation  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  machinery ;  and 
sober  caleulations  should  be  made  of  thje  number  of  workable 
days,  and  the  quantity  of  attainable  fiieL 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  have  scarcely  patience  to 
dwdl  for  a  momoit  on  the  very  loose  and  undefined  intimations 
which  arc  scattered  at  random  through  the  Journal.  If  granite^ 
qfall  different  kipds  emitting  in  the  worlds  abounds  every  where  tit 
M^  forestSy  why  not  describe  a  few  of  die  more  rare  and  b^u- 
tiful  varieties  ?  What  scientific  ideas  can  we  possibly  attach 
to  such  expressions  as  large  red  stones ;  a  stone  which  appears  to 
be  of  a  t>ery  compound  kind ;  mired  spctr^  which  composes  a 
mountain ;  stones  all  qfafossile  kind ;  a  atrious  stone  or  radiated 
Jluor^  composed  of  square  parts ;  a  curious  iron  ore ;  a  curious 
kind  of  limestone  J  &c.  &c.  ? 

Various  mineral  springs  are  pointed  out,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  J  and  most  of  them,  we  presume,  impregnated  with 
iron,  because  an  ochreous  appearance  and  filmy  surface  are  more 
than  once  mentioned.  In  other  instances,  however,  we  are  vet  in 
total  darkness  respecting  their  ingredients  and  properties.  Ot  that, 
for  example,  near  Swartlar,  we  are  very  ingenuously  told,  that, 

*  whatever  may  be  its  qualities,  nobody  has  yet  made  any  in- 

*  quiries  concerning  them.  *    Of  the  best  which  our  traveller  met 
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^mth  in  the  norths  and  which  is  situated  on  the  south-west  dde  of 
Tornca,  we  should  have  been  gla4  of  a  litde  more  detail ;  bu( 
we  are  dismissed  from  the  smut^nr  fountain  with  the  laiconic 
intbrmationy  tbatiu  water  is  no/  iurtasted;  and  that  it  comes 
out,  soiled,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth,  and  covered  widi  scunir 
The  taste  of  t})c  mineral  water  at  Ulaborg  also  seemed  good. 
AU  these  strei^ns,  however,  are  pot  to  be  tasted  with  impu- 
pity ;  for  a  gouty  Djean  had  chalk-stones  formed  bv  tampenng 
with  the  Lw^  spring  i  and,  by  drinking  of  one  of  the  sources 
lit  Koback|  ^  several  persons  have  lost  dieir  lives. ' 

The  enumeration  and  desmption  of  the  various  species  of 
vegetabks  wiUi  which  we  are  here  presented,  are  far  more  am- 
ple and  satisfactory ;  but  our  botanical  readers,  to  whom  alone 
they  can  prove  acceptable,  ^ec^uire  not  to  be  told,  that  thev 
appear  to  far  greater  advantage  m  the  Flora  Lapponiqi^  of  whidi 
an  excellent  edition  \vas  published,  not  many  years  agOj  h^  the 
les^ed  editor  of  (he  present  work.  We  may  be  permitted, 
Jioweyef,  in  passing,  \o  express  our  agreeable  surprise  at  meet- 
ing  with  tJie  vernaTanemone,  herb  Paris,  hops,  trufHcs.  and  to- 
bacco, in  such  northern  latitudes,  and  t9  exhibit  the  fqUowiog 
aampie  of  Wcstbothnian  horticulture. 

*  In  the  garden  the  GQvemor  showed  me  (May  24.)  the  garden 
orache,  sallad.  and  red  cabbage,  which  last  thrives  very  well,  though 
the  white  will  not  come  to  perfection  here ;  also  garden  cresses, 
winter  cresses  {^Erysimum  baroarea^  jS.  Fl,  Sties,) ^  scurvy-grass,  cht« 
nioniife^  spinach,  onions,  leeks,  chives,  eucumberSf  cdumbiiies,  ep- 
ilations, sweetwulianis,  gooeeberriesy  currants,  the  barberry,  dder^ 
guelder-rose  and  lilac.  i\)tatoes  here  are  not  larger  than  poppr- 
eads.  Tobacco,  managed  with  the  greatest  aire,  and  when  the 
season  is  remarkably  favourable,  sometimes  perfects  aeecL  Dwirf 
Frenct^  beans  thrive  pretty  well ;  but  the  climbing  kinds  never  suc- 
ceed. Broad  beans  come  to  perfection ;  hut  peas,  though  thejr 
form  pods^  never  ripen.  Hoses,  apples,  pears,  plums,  hajrdly  gnm 
at  all,  though  cultivated  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  gaineD| 
however,  affords  good  radishes,  mustard,  and  horse-radish,  and  e* 
specially  leeks,  chives,  winter-cresses^  columbines,  goose-tongue 
{Ach,iMea.ptarmica),  rose-campion  lAgrostemma  coronaria)^  scur?)- 
rass^  currants,  gqoseberries,  barberries,  wild  rose,  and  lovage 
igusticum  Ifivisticum)^  though  scarcely  cherries,  apples,  or  plums.* 
Some  sensible  observations  pccur  on  tlie  pasture  groimds  of 
J^ycksele  Lapland  ;  and  the  author  betrays  an  amiable  and  pa- 
triotic anxiety  in  searching  for  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  rushy  plants  and  moj^b^s  where  the  soil  has  been  reclaimed 
by  draining.  Had  he  lived  in  the  present  times,  he  would  have 
probabh  rec9mni^de^  a  dose  of  the  cwious  limestone.    The 

9olon|s^. 
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coIonistB  setded  in  Lapmaric  sow  a  great  deal  of  turDip  seed^ 
which  frequently  succeeds.  So  fond  are  the  native  Laplanders 
of  this  root,  that  they  will  often  give  a  cheese  in  exchange  for 
*  turnip ;  *  than  which,  *  as  the  sage  writer  of  flie  Joumm  very 
profoundly  deserves,  '  nothing  can  he  more  foolish.  * 

If  we  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  zoological  items  of  this 
curious  medley,  the  Rein-^deer,  as  might  be  expected,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  prominent  object.  "*Ilie  numerous  detach*- 
ed  notices  concerning  its  history  and  economical  uses,  would,  if 
•strung  together,  compose  a  moderately  sized  .pamphlet ;  but 
they  are  di  too  multifarious  a  complexion  to  be  reduced  into  a 
convenient  abstract.i  and  we  pass  them  over  in  silence  with  the 
Jess  reluctance,  because  their  amount  is  already  very  agreeably 
detailed  in  tlie  fourth  volume  of -the  Amcmitates  Academicce.  In 
this  place,  therefore,  we  shall  merely  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
the  clattering  noise  of  the  hoofs  is  differently  explained  in  two 
•difierent  passages  3  that  the  circumstance  of  dtis  herbivorous  a- 
siimal  feeding  onjfrogs,  snakes,  and  lemmings^  is  nearly  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  disgusting  mode  of  mutilating  the  bucks  in  die 
mountainous  districts  of  the  countir ;  and  that  K  single  wolf 
will  sometimes  kill  twenty  or  thirty  deer  at  a  time  ;  whereas  the 
bear  can  scarcely  catch  one  of  tliem,  unless  it  comes  on  it  uiif- 
awares. 

*  Himting  the  bear  is  often  undertaken  by  a  single  nao,  who, 
luivbg  cGscovered  the  retreat  oi  the  animal,  takes  his  dog  along 
with  him,  and  advances  towards  the  spot.  The  jaws  of  the  dog  are 
tied  round  with  a  cord,  to  pjrevent  his  barking  ;  and  the  man  holds 
the  other  end  of  this  cord  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  the  dog  smells 
the  bear,  l^e  begins  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  by  dragging  at 
the  cord  ia£6nns  his  master  that  the  object  of  his  pursuit  is  at  no 
^eat  distance.  When  the  Laplander  by  this  means  discovers  on 
which  side  the  hear  is  stationed,  he  advances  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  wind  may  blow  from  the  bear  to  him,  and  not  the  contrary  ;  for 
ctherwiae  the  animal  wonld,  by  the  scent,  be  aWare  of  his  approach, 
though  not  able  to  see  an  enemy  at  any  considerable  distance,  being 
Jhalf  blinded  by  the  sunAine.  When  he  has  gradually  advanced  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  bear,  he  fires  upon  him  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
easily  accomplished  in  antumn,  as  the  bear  is  tfien  more  fearless^ 
and  is  continually  p/owling  about  for  berries  of  different  kinds,  on 
which  he  feeds  at  that  season  of  the  year*  Sliould  the  man  chance 
to  miss  his  aim,  the  furious  beast  will  directly  turn  upon  him  in  a 
rage,  acid  the  little  Laplander  is  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels  with  aU 
possible  speed,  leaving  his  knapsack  behind  him  on  the  spot.  The 
bear  coming  up  with  this,  seizes  upon  it,  biting  and  tearing  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  While  he  is  thus  venting  his  fory,  and  bestowing 
all  his  attention  uj)Oii  the  knapsack,  the  Laplander  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of  loading  his  gun,  and  firing  a  second  time ;  when  be  is  ge^ 
nerally  sore  of  hitting  the  mark :  and  the  bear  either  falls  upon  Uie 
0poty  or  runs  away. ' 

Baron  Grundell  showed  the  author  skins  pf  blue  and  blacl; 
foxes ;  and  mentioned,  that  he  had  sent  to  the  King  c^  Sweden 
a  live  Jar/'f  or  Glutton ;  and  that  he  oqce  had  another  of  the 
same  species  so  much  domesticated^  that  when  he  would  havQ 
turned  it  into  the  water  it  would  not  leave  him,  nor  would  it 
feed  on  any  kind  of  live  fish.  Linnasus  asserts,  without  quoting 
his  authority,  that  it  never  meddles  y^ith  tlie  rein-deer ;  by  which 
he  alludes,  we  presume,  to  the  taipe  flocks  near  dwellings ;  for 
Thrascheninnikow,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  in  his  description  of 
Kamtscbatka,  positively  states,  that,  to  compensate  for  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motions  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  it  lurks  in  the  branches 
of  trees,  to  surprise  the  norse,  elk  or  rein-deer  that  may  acci- 
dentally come  within  its  reach  ;  and  that  it  darts  on  them  fi-om 
its  hiddng-place  with  unerring  certainty,  fixing  itself  between 
the  shoulders  with  its  teeth  and  claws,  maintaining  its  positimi^ 
and  sncking  the  bbod  of  its  epraged  victim,  till  the  latter  Ms 
down,  exhausted  with  pain  and  fatigue.  The  same  author,  we 
believe,  alludes  to  the  stratagem  to  which  It  has  been  known 
to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  allure  the  rein-deer,  namely,  by 
throwing  down  some  of  that  animaPs  beloved  moss,  so  as  to  di? 
Tcrt  its  attention.  But  the  accoun^  of  the  Glutton's  eating  tiB 
its  skin  is  ready  to  ^ive  way,  jand  of  its  being  obliged  to  unload 
itself,  by  squeezing  its  body  between  two  trees^  are  quite  &bu- 
lous,  and  might  with  more  plausibilitybe  referred  to  9ome  Ro* 
man  emperor,  or  city  corporation.  Thougli  the  Glutton  has 
his  name  from  his  voracity,  his  appetite,  it  should  seem^  is  not 
always  of  that  insatiable  nature  wnich  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 
The  individual,  indeed,  which  was  kept  at  Dresden,  would  casi-  • 
ly  despatch  thirteen  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  day  i  but  that  which 
Bufibn  possessed,  though  it  fed  with  great  greediness,  consumed 
only  four  pounds ;  and  another,  belonging  to  the  HudsonVBay 
Companv,  wa^  usually  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
a  mastiff  dog.  In  faa,  the  more  closely  that  we  investigate  the 
history  of  any  speqes  of  animal,  the  greater  diversities,  both 
of  physical  and  intellectual  temperament,  we  shall  probably  find 
to  obtain  among  the  individuals  of  which  Uiat  species  is  com- 
posed. Gmelin,  we  believe,  is  solitaiT  in  the  opinion  that  this 
animal  inhabits  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  equally  with 
the  latitudes  of  the  North.  But,  even  the  weight  ot  his  name 
js  insuflicient  to  establish  such  a  curious  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  distinct  and  respectable  testimony  of  some  oculiU* 
vi-itncs?. 
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We  could  have  wished  to  have  olTered  some  pemaiicft  on  the 
Lemmings  and  other  native  quadrupeds  of  Lapland,  which  tlic 
author  sometimes  deigns  to  describe  by  characteristic  defini- 
tions ;  but  few  of  which  he  recommends  to  our  attention,  by 
noting  their  peculiarities  of  physiology  or  disposition.  His  ob- 
servations on  the  common  seal,  appended  to  the  Journal,  arc 
less  exceptionable  in  this  point  of  view  $  but  they  are  not  &ee 
from  inaccuracy ;  and  the  subject  readily  admits  of  more  varied 
and  entertaining  illustration.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  specific  account  of  the  breed  of  Lapland  dogs ;  of  which, 
B^nard  informs  us,  that  they  are  trained  to  rock  the  children 
in  the  cradle  $  an  office  whicn  they  are  said  to  pertbrm  with 
great  gentleness  and  attention. 

As  our  limits,  however,  unavoidably  compel  us  to  quicken  our 
critical  pace,  we  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  Ust  of  the  feathered 
tribe  which  the  most  diligent  scrutiny  could  extract  from  these 
pages,  is  far  from  numerous,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the 
multitudes  which  resort  to  the  lakes  and  marshy  grounds  of  the 
northern  latitudes,  for  the  important  purpose  of'^breeding.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  cock  of  the  wood  and  the  ptar- 
migan ;  and  we  meet  with  the  names  of  black-grous,  snipe, 
flwaki,  craae,  ruff  and  reeve,  sandpiper,  ringed  plover,  wild  and 
tufied  duck,  biack-throated  diver,  gull,  goosander,  razorbill, 
little-eared  grebe,  common  and  eagle  owl,  crow,  sprike,  cuckoo, 
thrush,  water«wagtail,  cross^bill,  yellow  and  snow  bunting, 
mountain  finch,  thru^,  &c.  The  wheaUear  and  ortolan  stait- 
ed  on  us  rather  by  surprize.  Some  swallows  were  observed  in  a 
£en,  on  the  24th  of  May;  but  the  species  is  not  particularized  ; 
nor  do  we  find  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  very  pointetl  as- 
sertion of  Regnard,  that  swallows  are  often  taken,  by  the  fisher- 
men firom  beneath  the  ice  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  com- 
pletely revived  by  the  application  of  a  due  degree  of  heat. 

Hie  catalogue  of  fishes  is  still  less  copious  than  that  of  birds. 
Pike,  perch,  salmon  and  charr,  ap{>ear  to  be  very  abundant ; 
but  the  sey,  swordfish,  grayling,  lamprey,  gwiniad,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  Cyprini^  are  also  incidentally  noticed. 

The  insects  ana  more  imperfect  animals  need  not  for  a  mo- 
ment detain  ns ;  for  such  of  them  as  were  deemetl  rare  or  cu- 
rious by  the  Journalist,  are  now  much  better  kno^n,  and  have 
been  more  skilfully  delineated  by  our  recent  entomologists. 

From  the  very  loose  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which  the  au^ 
^or's  obsei'vations  on  the  Laplanders  are  scattereil  over  his 
pages,  we  camiot  always  determine  whether  they  were  meant  tq 
ppply  to  tlie  whole  population  of  Swedish  Lapland,  or  only  tq 
fh^  habitants  of  particular  districts  or  provinces.     Of  seventy 

thousand 
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tTiomand  indivkltmis,  however,  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
4leso]ftte  surface,  we  need  not  very  anxiously  investigate  the  di» 
^crsides  of  condition ;  nor  need  we  sedc  .to  apportion  among 
tbem,  widi  scrupnlous  precision^  the  liarried  conuneiits  of  a 
passing  visitor. 

Much  has  been  said  of  their  dwarfWh  s^itore  f  and  LinnaniSy 
who  never  met  with  any  of  them  taller  than  himcelf,  ascribei 
iheir  diminutive  size  to  the  scantiness  of  their  diet,  and  the  se- 
verity of  their. climate.  At  the  same  time,  we  nnast  not  abso* 
lutely  depress  ^em  to  die  pigmy  standard ;  fer,  of  the  many 
natives  of  both  sexes  whom  Maupertuis  had  ocoesion  to  observet 
one  of  the  snmllcst  was  a  well-proportioiied  woman,  wbo  mea« 
isurcd  £)ur  feet  two  inches  and  five  lines.  He  likewise  remarks, 
that  the  boys  have  c^n  the  semblance  of  mature  years,  and 
are  frequently  emf^yed  in  driving  the  jndkas^  ac  sleajres,  so  as 
to  be  mistaken  fix*  men.  Hogstrtim  frequently  met  wkh  natives 
of  the  different  provinces,  whose  height  was  between  five  and 
«ix  feet ;  but  stiM  they  af^ieared  low,  from  the  want  of  artifidai 
tieols,  and  iheir  slouching  gait.  Their  dai4c  complexion  is  pn>> 
jbably  only  the  efl&ct  of  the  smoke  in  which  they  are  doomed  to 
pass  ^ch  a  considerable  portion  of  their  existence ;  for  we  are 
toM  in  the  ^  vol.  (p.  1 S.),  that  *  the  fairness  of  the  bodies  €i 
•  these  dark-faced  pHCople,  rivalled  Aat  of  any  lady  whatever.^ 
Hogstriim  wiB  not  allow  that  they  are  at  aH  defiirmed  i  and  even 
admires  their  fi^male  figures,  notwi^standing  the  brotd  hot 
and  pointed  chin.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  attractions  of  these 
Arctic  damsels,  from  two  ^^^V^i^tu  exhibited  by  the  cxpferix^ 
naturalist^  we  mi^t  readily  excuse  his  wlence  on  their  beauty 
and  nccdmpUshments. 

^  He  was  accompanied  by  a  person,  whose  oppeaxance  was  such, 
that  at  first  I  did  not  know  whether  I  bdield  a  man  or  a  woman.  <I 
ficarcely  believe  diat  any  poetical  description  of  a  fury  could  come 
np  to  the  idea  which  this  Lapknd  fair  one  excited.  It  might  well  be 
imagined  that  she  was  truly  af  Stygian  origiiv  Her  stati^re  was  very 
diminutive ;  her  face  of  the  darkest  Inrown,  from  the  effects  of  smoke ; 
her  eyes  dork  and  sparkling ;  her  eyerbrows  black ;  her  pitchy-cv^ 
.poured  hair  hung  loose  about  ber  head ;  and  on  it  she  wore  a  flat 
red  cap.  She  had  a  grey  petticoat ;  and  from  her  neck,  which  re- 
sembled the  skin  of  a  frog,  were  suspended  a  pair  of  large  loose 
breasts  of  die  same  brown  complexion,  but  encompassed,  by  way  of 
pmament,  with  brass  rings.  Round  her  waist  ^e  wore  a  gird)e  ;  and 
pn  her  feet  a  pair  of  half  boots. 

*  Opposite  Jo  roe  sat  an  old  woman,  with  one  leg  bent,  the  other 
straight.  Her  dress  came  no  lower  than  her  kness ;  but  she  had  a 
belt  embroidered  with  silver.  Her  grey  hair  hung  straight  down, 
and  she  had  a  wrinkled  &ce,  with  b}ear-eyes.    Her  countenmice  waa 

altogether 
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^together  of  tbe  Lapland  cast.  Her  fingers  were  scraggy  toA  lA* 
leered.  ^  *  •  •  Next  to  her  sat  her  husband,  a  young  man,  six 
imd  thir^  years  of  age^  who,  fer  the  sake  of  her  large  h^ds  of  rek^ 
fleer,  had  already  been  married  ten  years  to  this  old  hag.  * 

In  regard  to  the  usual  term  of  life  to  which  the  Lafdanders 
attain,  we  are  furnished  with  no  precise  data.  Regnard,  witli 
all  the  ease  of  a  Frenchman,  asserts,  that  it  is  very  considera- 
ble ;  and  thitt  scmie  of  them  hav^  even  completed  a  century  and 
%  half.  The  premature  looks  of  old  age  whidi  disfigure  their 
youth ;  tbe  rigours  c^  t)>dr  protracted  winter;  and  tbe  wretched 
tenor  of  th«r  existence,  forbid  us  to  credit  such  unreasonable 
accounts  of  their  longevity.  Besides,  they  are  very  unskilful  in 
the  computatioD  of  time  $  and,  as  our , honest  Swede  reminds  us^ 
)iave  no  almanacis ;  so  that  th^  may  be  ignorant  or  careless  of 
the  ^chronology  of  th^  earthly  pi^nmage.  Linnaeus,  howevor, 
positively  states,  that  they  are  a  h^khy  race,  a  fsLCt  whidi  we  are 
pot  prepared  to  deny ;  although  one  ox  two  of  the  nine  reasons 
which  ne  assigns  for  it  will  admit  of  dispute  $  and  one  or  two 
inore  are  rather  at  variance  with  som^  of  his  own  allegations  in 
«ther  parts  of  the  work*  Thdr  nosc^igy,  if  fiiDy  ana  faithfuUj 
recorded,  is  certainly  far  from  compUpated.  The  uUem  is  b  vio- 
}cait^jiolic,  induted  by  drinking  the  warm  sea-'mater  when  they 
earmat  procure  fretk.  When  thus  attacked,  they  hi^ve  recourse 
to  tooi^  ^^^^9  «^9  and  other  remedies.  They  are  likewise  afflict* 
cd  vrith  asUima,  epilepsy,  scurvy,  swelling  of  tbe  uvula,  goitres, 
pteurts^,  rheumatic  pains,  lumbago,  heada(^e9f  St  Anthony'a 
lire,  and  disorders  in  the  stomach  and  bowds.  Qx\ring  to  tne 
dMnness  o^  die  population,  tbe  variolous  contagion  is  seldon^ 
propagiited  over  any  considerable  tract  of  country:  nor  can 
we,  by  any  means,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ensuing  para* 
graph.  *  I  was  iiUbrm^,  that  in  this  n^hbourhood  [an  cupine 
^  district]  the  inoculated  small-pox  is  remarkabk  fiital  If  the 
^  patients  have  but  seventy  or  eighty  pustules^  tney  die  of  it  as 

*  of  the  plague:  tbayiSy  to  the  mountains,  vvhen  |nfecled»  and 

*  die.    The  same  is  the  cose  with  the  measles*    It  appears  that 

*  both  these  diseases  are  aggravated  by  the  violoit  cold,  whence 

*  Uie  patients  die  in  so  miserable  a  manner.  '-^^  It  is  not  imk^, 
<  pos8ibie» '  observes  Dr  Smith,  <  that  linnasus  mkht  be  mis* 
f  led  here  b^  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  or  by  mo^  of  the^ 

*  people  from  whom  he  obtained  his  account. '  In  the  earlier, 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  s<Hnewhat  notorious  for  facili^  of  be-i 
lief;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  conceive  it  to  be  very  pro-; 
bable,  that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  language  of  the  natives, 
and  that  their  report  a|^liea  to  natural  small-pox ;  because,  it 
the  ^fkcU  o{  igc^culatiion  hw^  fjeen  found  so  baneful^  they  woul^ 


at  once  have  desisted  from  it«  At  tbe  same  time,  if  tl^  fly  ta 
tlie  mountains  when  under  the  disorder,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
they  perish.  Fevers  and  af^ues,  it  is  alleged,  are  by  j)o  memia 
common ;  and  cliiiblams  not  more  so  than  in  other  countries- 
Coughs  and  dropsies  are  very  rare ;  and  stone  and  gout  quite 
wnknown.  A  long  endurance  o£  intense  cold,  coarse  and  pro* 
carious  fare,  smoky  and  close  air,  and  inattention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  can  certainly  never  conduce  to  a  sound  and  vigorous 
state  of  the  human  constitution:  but  there  are  countervaiiio|f 
circurostancesin  the  lot  of  the  Laplander,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  which  may  in  great  measure  Gompensate.  the 
privation  of  physicians  and  apothecaries ; — such  are,  their  roam* 
ing  disj-'jsition,  their  addiction  to  hunting  and  fishing,  and  their 
tendance  of  the  rein-dear,  which  habituate  them  to  air  and  ex- 
ercise ;  the  manual,  ^et  not  oppressive  occupation,  in  which  so 
many  individuals  in  a  rude  state  of  society  arc  unavoidably  en* 
gaged ;  their  partiality  to  various  preparations  of  milk ;  their 
warm  clothing;  their  provision  of  lichen  plieeUus  and  CareM 
sylvatka  s^ainst  damp  and  cold  feet ;  and  their  ham)y  ignore 
ance  of  the  follies  and  dissipations  of.  more  refinea  states  o£ 
society. 

Of  their  few  medical  nostrums,  most  seem  to  be  abondantlj 
absurd,  or  fantastical;  but  the  ttmlcj  which  is  the  most  popu- 
lar, may,  in  various  cases,  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
^  Their  moxa^  as  tlie  Japanese  pall  it,  but  which  ^icy  term  tgide^ 

*  is  made  of  a  £ne  fungus  found  on  the  birch,  s^  l^ay^  (jto* 

*  sen  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree.     Of  this  they  appfy  a 

*  piece  as  large  as  a  pea,  upon  the  afflicted  p^t,  getting  fire  ta 

*  it  witli  a  twig  of  birch,  and  letting  it  burn  gradually  away. 
"^  This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.     It  produces  a  sore  that 

'  will  often  keep  open  for  six  months  afterwards,  nor  must  it  be 
'  closed  till  it  heals  spontaneously.     This  remedy  is  used  for  all 

*  adies  and  pains ;  as  the  headache,  toothache,  pleurisy,  pain 

*  in  the  stomach,  lumbago,  &c     It  is  the  universal  medicine  of 

*  tlie  Laplanders,  and  may  be  called  their  litde  physician. ' 

In  some  cases,  it  would  seem,  that  infant  children  are  fed  with 
nnboiled  milk,  through  a  horn.  In  general,  they  pass  muoh  of 
their  time  in  a  cradle,  lined  with  the  hair  of  rein-deer  and  sphag-* 
num  pahistrej  being  frequently  either  rocked  or  swung,  and 
sometimes  tied  closedown  in  a  wooden  or  l^ithern  ca^e.  In 
four  months,  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  feet ;  but  many  of 
them,  we  presume,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  improper  mana^ment,  es- 
pecially to  a  very  early  exposure  to  cold.  In  this  way  only  can 
^  c  explain  the  stationary,  or  rallier  retrogarde  state  of  popular 
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tion,  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  averse  to  inigrationy 
and  exempted  from  the  services  of  war. 

On  th^  subject  of  diet  we  can  only  remark,  that  it  either  va- 
ries very  considerably  in  different  districts,  or  that  some  incon- 
sistencies have  Ibund  theii*  wav  into  the  author's  note-book* 
Thus,  in  one  passage,  we  find  tfte  nativcB  feeding  ahnost  exdn^ 
fdvieiy  on  fish ;  in  another,  on  milk  and  cheese ;  and  i^oin,  in  a 
tliira,  devouring  their  rein-deer  with  wastefii)  extravagancse.  In 
•ne  place,  we  are  led  to  infer,  tliat  water  is  their  sole  neverage  ; 
nay,  we  are  positively  told,  that  they  use  no  artificial  spirits:  yet 
honourable  mention  is  often  made  of  brandy ; — in  au  matrimo* 
nial  negociations,  it  is  a  sir^e  qua  mni  ;-^and,  as  we  learn  fnonr 
the  author's  direct  testimony,  it  is  the  liquor  of  which  they  arc 
Kiost  passionately  fond. 

Ltnnasus  not  only  confirms  the  accounts  of  other  writers  rela« 
tive  to  the  swiftness  of  foot  for  which  the  Laplanders  have  been 
cetebrated,  but  formally  discusses  eight  causes  of  their  remaik- 
able  fleetness.  Even  a  boat  thrown  over  a  man's  slioulders,  doca 
not  always  retard  this  quickness  of  pace.  *  My  companion,  a^ 
ter  committing  all  my  property  to  my  own  care,  laid  his  knap« 
sack  on  his  back,  and  turning  the  boat  bottom  upwards,  plac- 
ed the  two  oars  longitudinally,  so  as  to  cross  Jthe  seats.  1  hese 
rested  on  his  arms,  as  he  carried  the  boat  over  his  head  ;•  and 
tbos  he  scampered  away,  over  hills  and  valleys, — so  that  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  come  up  with  him.  * 
In  the  constmction  of  their  canoes  and  sledges,  the  harnessing 
of  their  rein-deer,  die  manufacture  of  fine  thr^d  from  the  sinews 
ef  these  animals,  &c.  these  demi^barbarians  discover  consider- 
able ingenuity ;  but  the  orclinary  details  of  their  domestic  eco- 
nmny  bespeak  no  intellectnal  superiority,  and  required  not  to 
be  specially  registered.  To  what  purpose,  for  example,  should 
we  be  infbrmed,  that  some  of  tiie  Lulean  Laplanders  clecm  their 
faalf-boots  and  harnessing  with  the  bx  offish,  while  others  pro- 
care  blacking  from  Norway  ?  Or,  what  will  it  avail  us  to  know^ 
that,  in  their  hats,  these  same  Lnieans  stir  the  pot,  when  boil- 
ing, with  an  oblong  board,  placed  transversely  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  ?  Many  oii^ts  of  equal  importance  are  not  only  described 
with  phlqnnatie  circumstantiality,  bul,  moreover,  illustrated  by 
dietefaes  of  a  trnly  Scandinavian  aspect. 

If  pmofit  were  wanted  of  the  boorishnees  of  Lapland  maimer^ 
it  might  suffice  to  mention,  tliat  the  occupiers  of  a  hut  sleep,  in 
the  oostimie  of  nature,  on  skms  of  rein-deer,  spread  over  a  iayei* 
of  dwarf  birch  ;-^-that  *  the  &exes  rise  from  the  simple  couch,  and 

*  dress  themselves  promiscuously,  without  any  shame  or  con- 

*  cvalmcnt  s '— that  they  never  cut  their  hair;  and  only  occa- 

sionally 
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upon  Ae  matter.     We  heard  some  time  ago  of  an  excepdon  or 
ti^'o,  the  particalars  of  Mrhkh  have  escaped  us ;  but  we  believe 
.there  was  a  newspaper  written  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  in  sumtf 
jcemotc  part  of  the  country,  which  professed  an  inability  to  un« 
derstand  the  beauties  of  the  composition,  possibly  from  ignor- 
ance  of  tlie  language  in  which  the  speeches  were  delivered :  and 
it.was  said,  that  an  attorney,  somewhere  in  Scotland,  (and  most 
Jikdv  from,  the  same  cause),  was  greatly  offended  at  onr  praise 
lof  .Ine  speech  for  Stockdale,  which  he  professed  an  inability  to 
enter  into ; — but  was  confident  the  best  *  Session  papers*  were 
.very  different  tbingsi     With  these  slight  ^ceptions,  we  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  of  every  part  of  the  world  where 
the  language  is  understood,  to  be  that  of  the  most  unbounded 
admiration  of  these  exquisite  specimens  of  judicial  oratory,— and 
.of  great  obligations  to  the  editor  of  the  edition. 
.  ..  Those  obligations  are  now. considerably  increased  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  volume,  which  contains  some  speechei 
'  less  kkiown  to  the  v^orld,  .because- upon  subj^ls  of  a  private  ji^ 
,ture;  but  not  at  all  inferior  in  oratorical  merit  to  the  finest  of 
Lord  Er&kine's  performances  in  State  Trtalsi    It  is  with  great 
.delight  that  we  revert  to  so  interesting  a  task  as-diat  of  tcaciii^ 
,  tlie  skill  and  genius  of  a  first-rate  orator,  and  of liolding  up  his«xr ' 
ertions  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  foel  within  thenpeivei 
.  one  of  the  noblest  passions  of  our  nature— lovis  of  the  fome  lo  be 
.  acquired,  and  the  gratification  to  be  felt,  in  widding  the  feelii^ 
of  a  popular  assembly ; — a  passion  only  second  to  that  of  whicn 
Lord  Erskine  too  holds  forth  so  bright  an  example-^the  k)ve  of 
,  earning  that  fame  by  the  services  wmch,  in  a  free  country,  ekh 
.quence  may  render  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  b^  ia- 
^terests  of  maiddnd. 

'     This  volume  contains  seven  qieeches  of  Mr  Erskine;  three  of 
whieh  are  on  trials  of  a  public  nature-<p^e  speech  for  Had6eld, 
.that  for  the  Madras  Couneil,  and  that  for  CuthelL    The  other 
-  four  are  speeches  in  private  actions ;  two.  in  cases  of  adaher^i 
one  in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriagie,  ami  one  m 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  case.     There  ia  acirouinstaiice^  unavoid< 
able  perhaps,  but  greatly  to  be  laroentedf  in  the  publicatiaD  of 
•  the  two  speeches  in  cases  of  8ednctk>n :  we  meaa  the  pain  which 
.  a  revival  of  such  discussions  must  give  to  the  leeliogs  of  the  par- 
ties and  their  famiUes.     The  pubUcity  of  their  slory  ijifiiot^  -soiae 
of  the  most  acute  of  the  sufferings  arising  from  sitai  tranafctioBS 
'  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how  aeverefy  the  saine 
.  feelings  must  be  wounded  by  the  revival  of  the  suited  oi-a.dis* 
tance  of  time,  when  those  may  have  become  capable  of  beiag 
wounded)  orec  whose  happily  tender  years  the  ikst  bbfll  of  em 

4  feme 


4heir  rq^rety  that  a^  work  wUdi  nligr  be  supposed  to  \fsims  the 
dignity  of  dieir  idol,  should  lutye  been  rendered  accessible  to 
Ae  pro&ne  vulgar.  But  we  must  be  contented  briefly  to  remind 
them,  that  the  scraps  of  a  portfolia  can  never,  by  the  thinkinp; 
part  of  mankind,  be  assumed  as  the  basis  erf*  literary  reputation^ 
tlutf  the  volumes  before  us  are  not  infected  witb  the  nauseoua 
-MDtty  whidi  pervades  the  author's  diary  of  his  life-^but^  under 
a  rude  and  slovenly  exterior,  contain  much  curious  information  t 
smd  that^  unless  we  be  perknitted  to  contempbte  distiiiguished 
individuals  in  their  unreserved  moments^  we  shall  be  in  daMer 
of  forming  very  erroneous  estinales  of  human  duHriucler  aadol^ 
feuman  nature. 


Art.  IV.    Speechet  of  Lord  Enkine  'oo^en  at  the  Bar^  mi  Mis* 
ceUuneoas  SulifectSi  8vo.  pp.  2M^    Ridgeway,  Lofldony  1812«^ 

J^  is  now  a  obnsiiferable^tinie  since  we  caDed  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  very  ihterestiiig  and  important  publication 
df  whidk'this  volume  forms  thesequeL    The  opinions  then  ex^ 
pPBmeif  akfaouji^  knonvi  to  be  those  entertained  bv  the  enlighl-' 
gned  ps'ofession  of  wiikb  Lord'  Erskine  was  the  chief  ornament^ 
Have,  as  might  be  expeeted  fhim  party  violence  and  ignorance/ 
enooonlered  som^  opposition  $  —  ciiiefly,  however,  among  person* 
at  a  distance  from^  die  theatre  where  his  talents  were  cfisplayed/ 
and  not  the  most  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  forming  a  soumf 
judgment  on  sudar  sul^ects.    The  remarks  which  we  made  o» 
Ike  politieal  perseciitions  of  i794>,  have  been  also  attacked ;.  amV 
as  might  be  expected,  with  some  bitterness,  by  the  few  remain-r 
ing  adherents- of  the  system, — and  the  supporters  of  those  wedb 
and  contemptible  politicians  wlu)  are  seeking  to  remove  thcr 
worst  enemy  they  mvve  to  cmitend  with— popular  discussion — by. 
reviving  the  measures  formerfy  pursued  against  the  liberty  of  thif 
.  press.    Having  now  had  some  leisure  for  maturely  weighing 
both  bvancbes  of  the  subject, — the  merits  of  the  orations  ixt 
<pie«tion,    and  the  character  of  the  measures  of  1794, — and' 
having  had  ample  oj^rtunities  of  observing  the  way  in  which' 
Ihoae  topics  are  canvassed  by  such  as  are  competent  to  handle' 
d^m,  we  have  no  hesitation  in*  avowing,  that  our  sentimentr 
iMoain  wholly  unchanged.     Not  a  word  have  we  heard  deroga- 
tory to  the  warm  and  unbbnght  applause  extorted  fi'om  us  by  uie 
great  services  which  Lord  Erskine  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty ;  and  we  fiuicy  that  all  who  have  had  time  to  study  the' 
flfpceches,  now  go  along  with  us  in  the  tribute  of  admiration  paid 
lb' their  transcendent  merits.     Indeed  there  secnni  but  one  voiije 
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upon  a  train  of  reflexi6ns,  whicli,  we  think,  aB  will  admowledge 
to  be  profound,  who  are  not  resolved  to  oiU  every  thing  shallow* 
and  empty,  whidi  they  are  forced  to  admit  is  beautifol  and 
brilliant. 

*  Gentlemen,  when  thin  mfekndioly  catiistnypbe  happened,- and  the 
.priBoner  wob  arraigned  for  trial;  I  reraemb^  to  have  said  to  some 
now  present,  that  k  wag,  at  first  view,  difficult  to  hring  those  indul- 
gent exceptions  to  the  general  ruiet  of  trial  within  the  principle 
whioh  dictated  them  tcrour  humane  anceslora  m  cases  of  ^aaons^ 
against  the  political  government,-  or  of  rebeUutta  conspiracy  against 
l^e  'person  of  the  King^  In  these  cases,^  the  passions  and  interests  of 
gr^  bodies  of  powerful  men  being  engaged  and  agitated,  a  coun«^ 

-  terpoise  became  necessary  to  give  composure  and  impartiality  to^ 
criminal  ^tribunals  ;  but  a  ^'fre  murderous  attack  upon  the  King*s  per- 
son, not  at  all  connected  with  his  political  character,  seemed  a  case 
to  be  ranged  and  4ealt  with  like  a  similar  attach  upon  any  prrrate' 
man. 

*  But  the  wisdom  of  the  lew  m  greatSer  thaw  any  man's  wisdom ; 
tow  much  more,  therefore,  than  nifne  f  An  aCtacfc  upon  the  Kingf 
18  considered  to  be  parricide  against  the  State  ;  and  the  jury  and  the 
witnesses,  and  even  the  Judges,  are  the  children.  It  is  fit,  on  that 
account,  that  fliere  should  be  a  solenm  pause  before  we  rush  to  judg-- 
mcnt  t  and  whxit  can  be  a  more  sublime  spectacle  of  justice  than  t#- 

'  see  a  statutable  diTtqualification  of  a  whole  nation  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, a  fifteen  day's  qitarantine  before  trial,  lest  the  mind  should  be 

'  suhject'  to  the  contagion  of  partial  affec^ons!  **  pr6,  T*' 

lie  now  entci*s  upon  the  subject,  and  cites  the  authorities  of 
our  great  crimioal  la^v\•crs,  especially  Lord  Hale,  as  estabhshinir' 
the  rule,  that  it  nmst  be  a  total-  and  not  a  partial  insanity  which 
shall  excuse.  The  rule,  however,  is  of  dimoiilt  application  ;  and 
Lord  Hale  himself  hHs  admitted  it  when  be  says,,  that  it  is  very- 
difhcult  to  define  the  hivisible  Kne  which  divides  perfect  ana 
partial  ttisanity ;  and  adds,  *  it  must  rest  upon  circumstances^ 

*  duly  to  he  weighed  and  eensiilei  ed  botli  by  judge  and  jury, 
^^lest  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  tLe 

*  defects  of  human  naii»re ;  or,  on  the  mher  side/  too  gi^nt  an 

*  indulgence  pven  to  great  crimes. '  the  arguments  of  Mr' 
Erskine  are  aAlressed  to  the  proper  means  afappMng this  rule; 
and  they  are,  in  our  hiMiible  apprehension,  equally  ingenious 
and  sati^nctory^  He  i^t  admits,  that  dtepe  is  a  ntaterial  dif- 
ference between  the  application  of  it  to  dtii  and  lb  crinuiia( 
eas€9w  In  the  former,  the  kw  will'  jastfy^  avoid  a  nuui's  «ct,  if 
he  be  proved  to  be  non  compos  mentis^  althtmch  the  act  in  tpie^ 
tion  cannot  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  impube  of  the  fnahufy ; 


^  ThecQ  must  be  fifteen  days  between  arraignment^  and  tcia&r 
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W  erttu'  though  to  iH  dppearmu:^  it  m&y  be  M(9tLfate  froin  it| 
provided  only  it  be  shown,  tfcat,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  civil 
>hcty  he  was  tiot  of  sound  htind,    But,  in  iudging  of  a  criminjU 
act,  some  tutthcxion  must  afwiqrs  be  tracedf  between  the  act  and 
the  delusion  undel*  which  the  person  labours  5 — it  milst  dpp^i-  tt^ 
flow  from  that  delusion.     H^re  Mr  ErsRine  clears  at^ay  a  mis- 
.  apprehension  of  the  phrase  total  insaniii^^  or  total  deprtvatim  dff 
mind  and  understandings  as  used  by  Lord  Coke  and  Xptd  Hale. 
*  Ifi  *  jBays  he,  *  a  total  depiinition  of  memory  was  intended  by 
these  gieat  lawjersi  to  be  taken  in  the  Z/^^mi  seose  of  the  W9nU  I 
— if  it  was  meant,  that,  ,to  pr<#tect  a  n>an  from  punishment  be 
roust  be  in  such  a  state  of  pi*ostrated  inteil^  aa  not  to  knof^ 
his  name^  nor  his  condition,  nor  his  veiatioB  wmx^  oi^rsh^ 
tbatv  if  a  husband,  he  shottid  not  knoiw  Jie  it«s.  Inusrtied ;  ^^ 
'iS.  A  fiither,  oould  not  ren&embei*  that  he  had  diildrm  i  nar 
know  the  road  to  his  hf>use,  iwrhw  propa^y  \vi  ib*^tfae&  no 
such  madness  e«vef  ^istMl  m  the  iforMi    It  is  mtocT  aldfie 
wkich  p)A<^es  a  ttian  iti  this  }iet(>lM  eo«iditkm  |  wh^re^  At>m  isn 
original  mal^brganiisatfon^  thfre  is  the  hamiin  frartie  atom 
without  the  human  ctipstcltyi     B(it  hi  aU'thft  cases  which  httVcf 
filled  Westminster  Hall  wMi  the  mort  complitated  cmi^ideTi- 
tions — ^the  hmatics^  and  other  insane  persons  wfto  hare  b^eW 
die  subjoctA  of  them,  liave  not  only*  had  memory,  in  my  imie 
of  the  expressifm-^thcy  hav^  not  only  had  the  inost  perfect 
knowledge  and  recoUectiort  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  iit 
towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circiimstances  of  thdr 
lives,  but  have^n^general^  4?^  .f ^Bit^rk.iUk  fur  subdcty  and 
acuteness. '— *  Tncae, '  he  >  adds,,  ^  ^e  tb<9  casoK  which  frs-^ 
quently  mock  the  wisdom  of  the  iniisest  in  judicial  trials  $  be- 
catiae  soeh  persons  oiWn  featon  with  a  Subikty  which  puts  iii 
the  dhade.toe  drdinaiy  conoeplioBs  of  roaidcimi :  their  conclu- 
siona  ware  just,  and  frequ^nlly  ptofeOnd  i  bat  the  premiiesjroni 
whu)h'4kej/  t^PTn^  when  witrIn  rrih  iiA]96i&  iri?  th1£  Maxadt^ 
ar^  tiftifcMily  fidse  i — not  fidfte  thnn  An^  d«(^  of  knowledge 
or  judgment }  but  because  a  delusive  unaget  the  insepartibie 
oomphnion  of  real  insanity,   is  thrust  upon  the  sufajugntul 
understanding,  incapaltle  ol^testetance^  because  unconscious  of' 
attack. '    The  dooh^ne  eontended  for  is  deariy  4ncpresiied# 
attd  widi  a  singakur  fetidly  of  dieiian  loo,  in  the  foMawing  pas- 
age. 

*  DtiMn&n^  tlieVeferei  #h«lrd  fiMhe  kr  M  f^^ensy  or  fating  ro^neftfiy 
Is  the  ttue  chataetet  <^  insanity ;  ami  ^ere  it  cannot  be  predicate 
<yf  a  mate  itaAding  fet  life  o^  death  fbr  a  crime,  he  ought  not^  in  my 
pinion,  ftf  be  acquitted ;  andif  courts  of  law  were  to  be  gorometf 
by  any  #lbif  prias^lef  t^erj  departure  fi^m  sober^  mtioa^l  conduct^ 
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would  be  att  emanoipatum  from  criminal  justice^  *  I  shall  place  njr 
claim  to  your  verdict  upon  no  such  dangerous  foundation.  <- 1  must 
convince  you,  not  only  that  tfie  Unhappy  prisoner  waa  a  lunate,, 
within  my  own  definition  of  lunacy^  but  that  the  act  in  question  was 

the   IlAMKOIATBt    UNttUAUFlED  dFFSPRINO    OF    XR&   DISEASE.      In 

avU  ca6es»  as  I  have  already  said^  the  law  avoids  every  act  of  the 
lunatic  during-  the  period  of  the  lunacy ;  although  the  delusion  may 
be  extrem^  circumscribed  ;  although  the  mind  may  be  quite  sound 
in  all  that  is  not  within  the  shades  of  the  very  partial  eclipse ;  and 
although  the  act  to  be  avoided  can  in  no  way  be  connected  wi^  the 
influ^fkce  of  the  insanity  r— »But,'to  ddfver  a  lunatic  from  responsibOtty 
to  crfmti^c/justicey-^above  al^  In  a  case'of  such  atrocityas  the  present, 
ftH^  rehitton  between  the  disease  and  the  act  should  be  apparent. 
Mfhere  the  Gonaexion  itf*  doubtful,  the  judgment  should  certainly 
be  -moat  indulgent,  "fhmk  4he  great  diffiouky  isi  iHving  into  the 
iecret  sauneet  of  a  disorAtted  mind  t-^bul  stftl^  I  think  tbat,  as  a 
doctrine  <^  law,  the  delosklT'  aiid.tbe  act  dimiM  be  connected.    I 

•  cannot  aHow  Che  praleblian  of  imanity  to  a  man  who  <mly  exbi- 
bits  vWenI  paeaiooa  awl  .raatigmmt  naentmeiii^  acCii^  lipott  red 

.mrcunu^mcesi  winn  is  impetted  to  evil  from  no  morbid  dehisibns; 
but  yAy^  proce^  upq^  the  ordinaiy  perceptiona  of  the  mind*— »I 
caimot  q^ipsfder  su^b  a  man  as  faUif^g  within  the  protection  which 
tlie  taw  givea^  and  is  bound  to  gjve,  to  those  whom  it  has  pleased 
God,, for  mysterious  ^pauses,  to  visit  with  this  most  afflicting  calamity^ 
He  alone  can  be  so  emancipated,  whose  disease  (call  it  what  you 
will)  consists,  not  merely  in  seeing  with  a  prejudiced  eye^  or  with 
odd  and  absurd  particularities,  di^ring,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
contemplations  of  sober  sense,  upoo  the  actual  enstences  «f  things ; 
but,  he  only  whose  >dK)le  reasonnie  and  corresponding  conduct, 
though  governed  by  the  ordinary  dictates  oTreasoo,  proceed  upon 
somethmg  which  has  no  fbandaCioa  or  existence. 
'  Gentlemen,  it  has  pleased  G^  ao  to  vlait  the  unhappy*  ma»  before 
you  ^-^€o  shake  his  reason  in  iis  ekadel  ^— to  cause  bimta  boikl  op, 
as  r^tiee,  the  most  impossible  phantoms  of  the  rnind^  and  to  be 
hnpeUed  by  them  as  mothres  irresMUe  .*  the  wbofe  fidbilc  being 
jsolhing  but  the  unhapppr  vision  of  his  diipsto    ryialiag  &o  wbiBfcf 

.  else — having  no  foundatum  whatsoever  in  the  very  nature  of  things*  * 
p.  17-19. 

He  adds  a  refuU^kxi,  after  dwelKog'  at  some  lengA  M  the 
present  ckse,  of  a  prqMMitiQn^  much  torn  vaguely  broached  by 
measooers  on  this  aulu^  that  every  f&tmm  oi«ht  ta  lie  lespoo^ 
sible  fur  crimes  who  ma  the  kaowlrage  of  gooa  and  evik 

'  Let  me  suppose  that  the  charader  c^an  madtie  d(rfa8io»eoBsiBted 
in  the  belief  that  some  givea  penon  was  any  bruie  anima^  or  an  in- 
animate  being,  (and  such  oases  have  existed),  and  that  «mon  the 
irial  of  such  a  lunatic  for  murder,  you  firmly,  upon  your  eathv  «c*^ 
conarificed,  upon  the  uoootttradioted  evkleace  or  a^bModnd  penoiv, 
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that  he  bcHfved  the  man  he  had  destroyed,  CD  have  been  a  pottePs 
-vessel ;  that  it  was  quite  hnpossible  to  doubt  that  facti  Mkiough  to 
all  other  intenU  and  purposes  he  mns  sune  ;  conYersinfp>  reasanmg,  aad 
acting,  as  men  no(  in  any  manner  tainted  with  insanity,  converse,  and 
reason,  and  conduct  themselves :  suppose  fuitker,  that  he  believed 
the  man  whom  he  destroyed,  bat  whom  he  destroyed  as  a  potter's 
vessel,  to  he  the  propert}'  of  another ;  and  that  he  nad  malice  against 
such  8i:\pposed  person,  and  that  he  meant  to  injure  hira,  knowing  the 
Act  he  was  doing  to  be  malictons  and  injurious,  and  that,  in  diort,  he 
iiad  full  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  good  and  evil ;  yet  would 
it  be  possible  to  convict  sock  a  person  of  nwrder,  if,  from  the  in* 
£uence  of  his  disease,  ke  w«s  ignorant  of  the  relation  he  titood  in  so 
the  man  he  liad  destroyed,  and  was  otteiir  sncoiudoiM  that  he  hsd 
atruck  at  the  life  of  a  human  being  f  I  omy  put  this  case,  and  many 
o^ers  mi^t  be  brought  as  examfdes  to  iUustrate,  that  the  kaowledg« 
of  good  and  eril  is  too  general  a  deserratioii. '  p.  24k 

llie  case  of  Hadfield  was  brougot  witUn  the  law  (Ihm  laid 
cbw%  by  evidence  of  bis  having  been  most  severely  wonnded  ia 
service,  so  as  to  make  him  at  times  wbo^  imme  $*-Aait  be 
laboured  under  %  delasioa  of  «  pecufiar  casty  being  fintily  per- 
suaded be  was  to  «aye  mankind  by  dying  a  violent  deadi  ;^yet 
diat  tkis  death  must  be  inflicted  witliout  the  gatk  of  suicide; — 
that  he  had  recendy  attempted  to  IdH  his  infant  child,  of  which 
he  was  in  general  passionatelY  fond ; — and  that  his  whole  de- 
meanour and  conversation  faaq  been  those  of  a  most  loyal  siilgecty 
Attached  widi  peculiarly  zealous  feelings  to  the  family  and  service 
of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  liocd  Kenton,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  *  appeared  niiich  against  the  prisoner  wliile  the  evidence 
was  giving  for  ttie  q'own ;  but  when  Mr  Erstdne  had  stated  the 
princide  upon  which  he  ^oun^ad  his  deienoef  and  when  hia 
I^rdsoip  found  tliat  the  iacts  earoe  up  to  the  case  opened  for 
the  prisoner,  iie  delivered  to  the  Attoniey*Genend  the  opinioa 
of  tne  C<Hirt|  diat  the  case  should  not-  be  proceeded  in :  So 
there  was  a  Verdict  of  acquittal,  withoet  any  reply  for  the 
Crown* 

The  speedi  for  the  Madras  G>tmcil  was  delivered  soon  after 
Mr  £rskine  came  to  the  bar,  on  an  occasion  which  excited  un* 
exampkd  interest  in  those  days  of  quiet,  vdien  the  worid  was 
tmaccustomed  to  great  and  ^ftmgt  events^— the  arrest  of  Lord 
JPigot,  in  coDSjrauence  of  a  misumlerslanding  between  him  and 
la&  CounciL  Th^  were  prosecuted  at  the  oesire  of  the  I-iouse 
pf  Commons,  ami  convicted ;  but  when  brought  up  for  judg«> 
nenty  after  Mr  Dunning,  Mr  £rdune,  and  others,  had  baeif 
heard  in  mit^pition,  they  were  only  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 

one 
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ooe  thousand  p^unffa,  which  was  coD&idered,  ^il  ^ost  justly,  b$ 
9,  vorv  lenient  punibhinent.  We  abstain  from  entering  iintbef 
into  tne  subject  of  this  npcech,  because  it  b  so  similar  to  the 
lute  proceedings  in  the  Eai>t,  and  in  some  of  our  other  foreign 
settlement^}  tnat  we  prefer  reserving  the  subject  for  a  more  re- 
gular and  ample  consideration.  This  speech  is  now  publishec^ 
lor  the  first  time ;  and  though  from  almost  any  other  qqarter 
it  would  excite  no  little  admiration,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
tlie  least  brilluuit  of  Mr  Erskii^e'ii  e^iibitions,  and  by  no  means 
tlie  bhortest. 

The  last  speech  on  a  public  trial  contained  in  this  volume,  i^ 
the  defence  ^f  Mf  Cuthell  -^  against  whom  an  indictnient  for  ^ 
libel  had  been  preferred,  in  circ^mbtance$  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
that  we  are  extremely  gU(}  to  $ud  tlie  case  Recorded,  llie  in- 
terest it  excites  is  closely  connected  with  the  topics  ot  th^  present 
day,  and  thie  attacks  w|uch  ill-advised  men  ar^  making  upon 
the  liberty  of  ^  pre^.  We  invs|,  ^efe&^i^ei  ou^r  som^wb^ 
^t  large  iuto  the  casp*    .  , 

Mr  Cutbcl)  >va8  ap  ^m^nent  bookseller^  >^ho  ^ealt  entirely  in 
woi'ks  \)poa  Utei^iry  subjects,  beiog  chid9y»  if  not  i^ki^ther,  n 
pviblisbet  of  classical  books,  As  sja^h,  he  had  b^^n  selected  by 
Mr  Gilbert  Wakefield  to  publish  the  various  eclitious  of  cla^ 
sips  and  other  (K)oks,  partii^ubrl^'  on  theok)gical  subJGctS|| 
with  which  he  enriched  the  repubh^  of  letters.  lu  1798, 
the  Bishop  of  JJwidnff  (Dr  Walson)  published  an  adfhress 
to  the  people  o(i  the  subject  of  an  t^pprehended  invasion: 
exhorting  tnem  to  defend  their  country,  to  be  loyal  toward^ 
tbeir  kii^t  &Pd  (o  loye  the  constitutioii  j — expounding  to  them 
how  disagreeable  9,  thing  conquest  ifi*  and  vyh^it  risks  attend 
revoli\tion^  and  above  i»U  French  revolutions} — and  recom- 
juending  1^  new  plan  of  finance,  the  cktails  ^t*  which  we  have 
forgotten,  a4  we  pres^ui^  eyery  bi>d(y  else  h$^i  except  one  i.—but 
the  genei^a}  purport  was,  to  pay  off  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
public  debt  by  levying  ^xes  on  the  capital  of  the  country.    This 

Eoject  was  pret^  universally  ridiculed  at  the  times  4pd  might  ha^e 
en  safe^  left  to  its  |ate.  'The  re^t  of  die  woric  was,  if  not  quite 
^Q  oritf ina^  9l  lea^  $,  good  deal  soi^pder  i  aiid  one  shoiiki  have 
tbouj^t  no  jpifu;^  so  squeamish  as  to  object  to  a  bishop  tor  preadi- 
i9g  up  the  w^u«l1  docti'ine  of  rallying  lor  the  defence  of  the  state. 
Mr  WakefieMy  howeyef,  thought  otherwise  |  and  yfa^  so  illr 
advised  as  to  tiirow  away  tiine,  which  might  have  been  so  ad- 
iuirably  and  usefully  employed  ip  ^Kpoundint  tl^e  das&ics  and  the 
scriptort^,  uifon  a  political  coi^roversy,  (le  wrote  a  psfrnphlet 
in  answer  to  Dr  Watson,  abounding  indeed  with  .point  and 
yciX) — in  some  parts  sufficiently  4irgumeatativ#— 4a  usauy  ser^ 

^  triumgha^f. 
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trimnphiuitt^— ^but  toachinf;  upon  very  tender  flromid  in  other 
passages,  and  conceived  by  tlic  govennnent  to  have  a  tendency 
nestile  lo  the  peace  of  the  community^  and  oufavourable  to  the 
defence  crf'the  coutttry.  Mr  Wakefield^  for  exAm{de,  pointed  out 
the  oppressions  under  which  the  people  sufiered,  from  the  war  and 
the  'axes^  and  the  novel  xeiitraints  imposed  on  civil  liberty*  The 
ministers  ooooetved,  that  this  would  excite  discontent,  and  in- 
dispose the  people  to  resbt  the  eeemy.  For  thev  reasoned  thus. 
It  is  true,  said  they,  tliere  is  no  toondation  for  all  this — the 
war  does  aiot  press  beavi^uptMi  the  country, — it  has  only  lasted  • 
for  five  yeai«  and  a  lud^--4iistre^nj^  not  more  than  from  thirty 
to  Sartj  thousand  men,  and  crippling  about  a  score  thousands 
more,  at  the  outside;  and  dien,  tif  we  have  gained  by  it  nothing.of 
what  we  expected,  me  have  at  least  got  a  tew  unwiiolesome  and 
useless  islands,  which  we  never  counted  u)K>n ;  and,  at  any  rate« 
we  have  lost  not  an  inch  c^  territory,  whatever  our  allies  may 
have  done.  And  as  for  taxes— Wvhut  signify  taxes  1  They  only 
|>res6  upon  the  rich — the  poor  are  quite  well  aff-~every  thing 
i&  as  cheap  as  it  ot^t  to  be,  if  not  as  k  has  been ; — and  tho^  , 
who  can't  afford  to  hve,  may  die,  or  oome  upon  diepati^h.  All 
this  we  know,  said  the  ministers,  and  the  people  feel  it; — they 
are  quite  easy,  comfortable,  and  happy.  But  what  signifies  thie 
evidence  of  facts  i  What  though  a  man  knows  that  he  is  as  well  ' 
Kjff  as  possible  ?  If  Mr  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  permitted  to  tcU  - 
him  tluit  war  and  taxes  haYe,gro«nd  htm  down,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  believed,  in  spite  of  tlie  evidence  of  sense  and. 
xnemory  to  the  xrontrary — it  neinc  ouite  plain  the  periisai  of  a 
poMphUt  is  tliecmly  means  by  wliicn  a  num  can  disaiver  whe- 
ther he  is  hungry  and  cold  or  not:  Therelbiie,  if  sudi  put)li- 
cationfr— such  false  and  scandalous  writings,  are  allowed  t(\  be 
read,  we  shall  have  the  whole  ooufitry  convinced  tliat  bread 
is  ten  shillings  a  pound,  and  tbat  no  man  has  a  iarthii^  in  his 
pocket* 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  government;  imd  it  is  said 
that  there  were  foolisli  people  in  those  diivs,  who  suggested 
the  possibifity  of  answering  Mr  Wakefiekl;  arguing,  weak- 
ly enough,  that  a  single  man,  clearly  or  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question,  might  be  refuted  by  the  uuilod  exertions 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  community  who  were  on  the  side  of 
truth.  But  the  ministers  hekl  such  doctrines  to  be  almost  as 
bad  as  the  seditious  work  iteelf, — contending,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  reasoning  and  arswering  in  such  "cases: 
For,  said  they,  what  though  Mr  Wakefield  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
is  known  by  every  body  to  be  so  ?  What  though  he  is  the  only 
person  who  holds  such  doctrines  ?    and  what  though  there  is 

sii^  4  vmx  in  the  vhole  churchi  oj  out  of  it|  who  could  not  re- 
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{iite  hU  pemphlet  in  a  moment'— «iid  what  thoufrh  we  have  the 
whole  truth  on  our  side  ?  Shall  a  government  defend  itsdf  bjr 
lirgument  ?  l^ien  why  have  Attomey^generals  and  prisons  2—* 
So,  suph  suggestions  were  overruled  |  and  it  vras  resolved  to  pnn 
secute. 

Mr  Wakefield  had  caused  his  work  to  be  printed  by  a  Mr 
Hamilton,  and  sold  l^  Mr  Johnson*  the  late  respectable  mid 
independcfnt  bookseUer  in  St  PaulV  Chnrdi-ysurd :  But  he  had 
tent  a  few  copies  to  Mr  Cuthell's,  who  conceiving  the  work  to  be 
on  fek  theological  topic — ^for  Mr  Wakefield  had  never  written  be- 
fore on  any  other  than  classical  and  theolonCal  points,  and  Mr 
Cutheil  knew  that  Dr  Watson  had  engagS  in  theokmcal  am- 
trdversy-^'-fioId  sev^td  of  the  pamphlets,  oefore  he  had  the  most 
regpote  guess  that  he  was  selling  a  political  tract.  As  soon  as 
he  wa«  infbrmed  that  it  wae  of  Sm  description,  he  iimoediatdy 
discontinued  the  sale  of  itk  In  the  first  place^  Mr  Johnson  and 
another  bookseller  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  publidiing 
it  This^  hoFi^yer,  not  being  deemed  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
doctrines  dpntained  in  it,  the  arguments  of  the  Bidiop  of  Uandaff 
were  to  be  defended  by  prosecuting  the  audior ;  but  in  ord^  to 
make  t^e  answer  complete,-  anduiat  no  part  of  the  Bishop's 
work  might  be  left  unsuppcoted,  and  no  iota  of  Mr  Wakefidaa 
positions  go  without  a  tuU  exposure^  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  prosecute  Mr  Cuthdl  also ; — for  he  had  sold  one  or  two  co- 
pies, mi^takin^  it  for  a  treatise  on  t|ie  middle  voice,  or  the  dis^ 
t>ut^  passage  m  St  John. 

Accordingly,  Mr'Cuthdl  and  Mr  Wakefidd  were  tried  on 
the  same  day ;  and  Mr  Cuthell's  case  came  on  first.  From  what 
]has  be^n  stated,  it  will  appear  that  Mr  Erskine  had  here  a  difiisr- 
ent  kind  of  point  to  urge,  from  any  of  tho^e  which  generally 
bear  upon  cases  of  libe^  With  the  libeUous  or  innocent  na- 
ture or  the  work,  he  profiBssed  that  he  had  little  poncem:^- 
Mr  Wakefidd,  its  authoir,  who  a|^)eared  in  Court  to  defend 
himself,  was  to  treat  that  question,'  $s  more  direc^y  interested 
in  it  The  defence  of  Mr  CutheH  ria^ted  on  his  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  book  he  was  selling,' nay,  of  the  subject  op  whidi  it 
treated  ;  and  dib  ignorance  he  waf  to  siibs^ntitite  by  evidence. 
Here,  then,  arises  is  quMtion  of  no  small  iihportanpe,  and  ren- 
dered of  more  difficulty  than  naturallv  belongs  to  it,  bv  che  at- 
tempts made  to  confotiml  it — Whether  an  act  of  publication 
lihall  be  hdd  of' iiseff  to  fi^  the  publislier  with  responsibility 
jfor  the  cQsitentt^  of  the  work  i  or,  in  other  words,  whether  pub- 
lication be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  those  con- 
tents— such  evidence  as  creates  a  presumption  of  law,  not  to 
|3e  iTAuitted  by  contrary  proof,  and  leading  to  an  inference 
which  overrules  all  considerations  of  fiict  whatever  ? 

h 
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In  civil  cases,  such  presuinpdons  are  of  necessity  nsXtemtly 
common.    Without  entering  into  the  principles  upon  vAnai 
they  are  founded,  we  may  mention  an  example  or  two.    The 
liabili^  of  the  owners  of  public  carriages  for  the  damage  aris-  ' 
ing  from  the  carelessness  of  their  servants, — and  the  general  li- 
ability of  a  person  for  the  acts  {qtiond  eiviUrtf  effectum)  of  his 
agent,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  given  him  authority,  at  ~ 
to  be  bound  by  his  undertakings,  and  to  release,  by  his  ao* 
fluittance,  those  bouttd  to  him — me  liaHlity  of  a  husband  for 
tne  debts  of  his-\rife,   and  for  damages  occasioned  by  iUegat 
acts  ^committed  by  her,   though  witiu>ut  \A%  privity — the  li«  ' 
ability  of  a  master  to  make  good  the  losses  occasioned  X6 
the  property  or  persons  of  others  by  certain  nedvent  uses  of 
his-  own  property,  as  his  horses  or  carriages.    Tnese,  and  a. 
Variety  of  other  casc«,  are  undeniable  instaaces  in  which  a  per-- 
son  is  held  answerable  in  his  own  proper^r  for  immietf  done  t»- 
the  persons  and  propeities  ci  others,  and  is  precluded,'  by  pp^ 
aumptkm  of  law,  from  averring  his  own  unconcern  in,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  act  which  is  to  bind  him.    The  meaning  of  all  this 
is  simply,  that  the  law  requires  a  certain  d^ee  of  care  in  the 
choice  of  a  servant  or  agent,  and  a  certam  superintendano^ 
ever  his  conduct  in  that  caMcitysto  enforce  whidi,  and  ta 
relieve  the  party  suffering  from  the  absence  of  it,  the  burthenn 
of  repairing  the  injurv  occasioned  by  the  deficiency  is  thmwa 
tipon  the  principaL     But,  in  no  one  instance,  except  in  that  of 
publishing  a  libel,  has  an  attempt,  ever  been  madie  to  extetid- 
thb  dril  respoBsibiKty,  and  to  make  a  man  liable  to  puni^- 
ment  as  a  criminal,  as  a  malicious  and  wicked  person,  for  the 
act  of  a  servant,  performed  witlioat  his  assistance  or  kno^-  - 
ledge. 

Now,  it  irnot  denied,  that,  erien  in  this  case,  a  oertnn  nv 
«ponsil:^lity  may  safely,  and  sboidd  in  justice^  be  thrown  upon 
tne  principal.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  MaUe  civilly  in  damages  ' 
for  the  publication,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  ought  to  be  so. 
But,  aginn,  he  is  to  be  taken  as  privy  to,  and  answerable  even 
crimindy  for  the  act  of  publii»tion  by  his  servant,  unless 
he  shall  make  out  a  case  of  ignorance  and  real  disconnexion 
with  the  act.  The  act  of  puUioition  by  the  servant  is  admit- 
ted to  he  vrimd  facie  evidence  against  his  master:  but  it  ia 
inaintainea  to  'be  only  a  presumption  of  fact,  which  c^posite 
proofs  may  rebut.  We  wonld  even,  firom  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  case,  go  one  step  farther,  and  allow  of  a  certain  penalty 
attachable  to  the  roaster,  in  the  event  of  his  servant  havings 
though  unknown  to  him,  committed  the  act  of  publication — 
ji  peimlty  incurred  by  the  master's  n^[ligencei  where  due  cau- 
^  tion 
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tion  was  required  of  him»  but  of  a  niiich  lower  nature  than 
the  penaity  incurred  by  a  wilful  and  malicious  publication.  Let 
tber«,  iu  sboTt^  be  a  count  m  the  indicUueut  or  infortxmtion 
char^nf^ a  culpable  ne^^iiigencc  ouly,  through  Tibich  the  inju- 
viou«  publicaibn  took j)]aoew  This  will  thea  be  put  in  it^suc, 
as  M  eiJ  as  the  grave  onence ;  and  the  verdict  will  describe,  up- 
on the  face  of  the  record^  distiocdy,  tha&  kind  of  delinquency 
of  wiuch  the  defendant  has.  been  fouud  guilty.  At  present, 
^nd  as  long  as  judges  are  in  the  practice  ot*  directing  juries 
id  find  genera)  veixIicU  of  guitt}\  nierely  upon  evidence  of  pub- 
lication by  a  fici  vanty  tJie  char^  niaking  no  diMinction^  the 
r^eord  does  not  show  whidi  of  two  ofTenoes,  in  their  nature 
whoHy  difierent — the  one  a  grave,  the  other  a  very  slight  oi^ 
fence — has  been  committed. 

-  Now,  hn  the  concessioDs  here  mode,  let  it  he  observed,  that 
we  s^i  pwce  the  crime  of  libel  in  a  very  diff^ent  situation 
from  any  other ;  because  we  contiiiae  to  Ax  tliu  principal  with 
a  certaiA  crinunal  responsibility*     An  apothecary  sells  poisons 
as  wcH  «•  heaKng  drags.; — imleed,  many  of  his  finest  drugs  are 
poisonous,  beyond  the  proper  dose:   He  employs  a  shopman  oc 
a  shopboy,  who,  lo  raise  the  question  ^tijl  more  cleanv,  sliall 
be  supposed  extremely  negligent  and  igniyrant,  and  by  Ills,  mis- 
take half  a  family  lose  their  lives.     Here,  tliere  is  no  one  cri- 
ipinally  answerable  at  all :    But  if  the  siiopmun  wihully  poisons 
jiftff  his  customers — nay»   taints  with   dfclcHerious  drugs   the* 
springs  which  supply  a  whole  city,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  the 
f6utf^t  of  crimes,  the  master  is  not  in  tJie  smallei»t  degree  re- 
5ponfeible^  but  tlie  actual  cffi»nder  shall  suflfer.     ITuj  vernier  of 
books,  iKMvever,  is  very  difierent^  treated.     Not,  (;qnteut  with 
punishing  the  autl^or,  and  the  printer,  and  the  actual  publish- 
er—the shopman  who  knowingly  cireu)ftte&  K  libel — we  exact 
the  same  punishment  from  his  master,  how  impossible  soever 
It  may  be  that  he  ever  shouki  have  Iteacd  of  the  work.     This 
is  ^he  kw,  as  public  prosecutors  now  contend  for  it  $  and  even  we» 
who  wr^uld  niitigate  this  strange  severity^   and  soiten  down 
soine>vliat  of  those  gross  anomalies,  are  faia  to  adjnit,  diat  the, 
go  ^riA  negligence  of  the  bookscUer,  in.  choosing  a  shopman, 
sh<  uld  make  him  punishable  iu  a  way  in  which  the  apotliecary  is 
Devf  r  attempted  to  be  dealt  with,  whose  servant  has  poisoned  a* 
whole  city  (—  though  in  truth  it  mif^t  well  be  asked,  -why  the  lia^. 
bilitv  of  the  servant  himself  would  not  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
the  bookseller,  as  well  as  diat  of  the  druggist  ?    Further,  we  are 
(Content  to  admit,  that  the  burthen  of  proving  a  negative  should 
rest  on  the  bookseller ;  the  act  of  his  servant  beine  prima  facie 
j^yidence  of  bis  iiuistqf's  privity.     But  bei*e|.agam|  even  we. 
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who  arc  for  lehixine  tbc  present  mlei,  go  beyond  the  measim 
of  strictness  applied  By  tbe  law  in  all  other  caees.  For  assuredly 
the  wilful  murder  of  the  apothecnry's  customers  by  his  servant 
vTonld  never  be  sufficient  to  put  tnc  master  on  his  defence: 
and,  in  such  a  cnsc,  it  is  quite  certnin  thnt  the  prosecutor  mu^ 
connect  him  rith  the  servant,  before  he  can  be  called  on  to 
prove  his  ignorance.  Why,  then,  it  inicht  be  again  demanded, 
npt  trust  the  peace  and  good  order  and  aUeciaiice  of  the  com- 
munity to  tlic  same  securiliiii  uhldi  are  founci  sufficient  to  pro? 
lett  our  lives  ?  The  fullowijif^  passage  from  Mr  Erskine's  speech 
for  CutUfll  puts  the  nrpumcnt  in  a  very  plain  and  clear  light. 

'  Id  the  cose  of'  a  civil  actioa  throughout  tlie  whole  range  of  ci- 
vil injuries,  the  master  is  always  civilittr  answerable  tbi  the  act  of 
his  servant  or  agent ;  and  accident  or  neglect  can  therefore  t>e  no 
anan'cr  to  a  plaintifF,  complaining  of  a  consequential  wrong.    If  tlia 
driver  of  a  pttblic  cairia^e  niiuiclously  ovartume  another  upon  tha. 
road  whilst  the  proprietor  is  aritxp  in  fiia  bed  at  a  hundred  miles 
distance,  (be  piuty  injuring  must  unquestionably  pay  I 
to  a  farthing  ;  but  though  such  mnlictoua  servant  might 
^cted,  and  sufier  an  inianiQus  judgntentj  could  the  ma 
Cffme  the   object   of  such   a  prnsvcutiunf     CEnxAlNlY   N' 
some  tnanper,  partners  in  trade  arc  c'vill^  answerable  foi 
by  one  another,  or  by  their  agents,  drawing  tlitm  by 
though  fraudulently,  and  in  abuse  of  their  trusts  ;  but 
ner  conunits  a  tVaud  by  forgery  or  fictitious  indorscmc 
subject  himself  W  dfath,  or  othpr  punishment  by  indictment,  could- 
the  other  ■partners  be  indicted  f — To  answer  such  a  question  herer' 
would  bfi  bliy ;  because  it  not  only  answers  Itself  in  tbe  nr^fofitw,' 
but  expoaes  to  scam  every  argoment  which  would  CMifound  indict- 
ments with  civil  actions.     Wkt  thsi  is  printing  and.  fubiishing  to  be 
an  tKccption  to  everif  other  human  aUf     Why  ia  a  man  to  be  w^ 
Bwerable  crimifif  liter  for  the  crime  of  hu  lervatti  in  thii  inataace  mare 
than  in  ijH  "ther  ca^t  f     Why  is  a  tosn  who  happens  to  have  pub- 
lished a  libel,  undet  circumstances  of  mere  accident^  or,  if  you  will, 
from  actual  cnrclessness  or  negligence,  b\it  mthoal  criminol  jmrpoie,. 
to  be  subjectci^  to  an  infamous  punithment,  and  harangueq  from  ^' 
British  Tlencb  as  if  he  were  the  nuUignont  author  of  that  which  it 
was  confessed  before  the  Court  delivering  the  santchce,  thai  he  never. 
fiad  seen  or  heard  of?     As  far,  indeed,  as  damages  go,  tbe  principle 
)H  mtdligible  and  universal;  but  as  it  es^blisnes  a  crme,  and  in- 
fiicta  a  punishment  >jvhich  oJfects  character  and  imposes  disgrace,  it 
U  shoddng  to  humanity  and  insulting  to  common  sense.— The  Court 
pf  KJng's  Bench,  since  I  have  been  at  the  Bar  (very  long,  I  ui-' 
tnit,  before  ^e  Noble  Lead  presided  in  it,  but  under  the  admini^ 
tration  of  a  truly  great  Judge),  pronounced  the  inikaioa  judgnleart- 
of  the  pilloiy  on  a  moat  reapectoble  proprietor  of  a  aewipaper,  fop 
§  filje)  fW  m9  Bnaian  AmbuandoTf  copied  to*  stB  of  anodier 
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Eper^  but  #hldt  /  nrvif^  showed  to  the  Court,  by  the  afBdaTit  of 
i^phyBician^  appearad  in  the  firtt  as  W^U  as  in  lAf  second  paper, 
mhikt  the  defendant  9oai  o»  his  iick^d  in  ike  country^  ddlrioiutna 
fner.  I  believe  that  aflidant  is  still  on  the  files  of  the  Court.— I 
Kave  thought  of  it  often— <•!  have  dreamed  of  it,  and  started  from 
my  aleep— sunk  back  to  sleep,  aad  started  from  it  again.  The 
painful  recollection  of  it  I  shall  die  ^ith. — How  is  this  vindicated  \ 
From  the  n^E^SMf, necessity  of  the  case. — An  indictment  lor  a  libel 
is,  therefore^  considered  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  law.*^//  was  kdd 
to  nndmbtedlif  ;  but  the  exposition  of  that  error  lies  before  me ;  the 
Libel  Act  lies  before  roe,  which  esvressiuf  and'iii  ierms^  dkects 
that  the  trial  of  a  libel  shall  be  conaucted  like  e^sery  either  tiriat  fw 
t(ny  other  crime  ;  and  that  the  Jury  shaU  decide,  not  upon  the  mere 
fact  ti^  printing  or  ptthlishinff^  but  upon  the  uhole  matter  put  in  iuuCp 
i.  e.  the  publeation  of  the  uM  wjtii  the  intentions  chasoed  si 
THE  InnrcTMEKT. — This  is  the  rule  by  the  Libel  Act;  W  yxm, 
Ae  Jury,  as  well  as  the  Court,  are  bound  by  it. '    p.  223—225. 

Indeed,  that  Such  is  rety  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Engliat 
law,  may  be  inferred  from  several  dicta  in  tlic  books»  loi^  before 
the  Libd  act  was  passed.  Not  to  drag  the  reader  throumi  a  kw 
argument,  we  only  desire  to  refer  him  to  the  case  of  the  King  and 
AlmoH^  in  5.  Burr. ;  where  Lord  Mans6eU  held,  that  {f  a  de^. 
fenda$it  called  no  icitnesses  to  repel  it,  the  guilt  of  puUishiiig  was; 
to  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  publication  ;  but,  uiat  the  public- 
cation  might  be  excused  as  innocent,  and  justified  aa  l^al»  hj^ 
cfa'cumstances  established  by  the  defendant  in  proof.  Why  there, 
stKmkL  be  any  repugnance  to  resort  to  such  soupd  doctrines,  we- 
eannol  conceive.  Of  one  thing  wc  are  quite  sure,  thiat  the  ad- 
mhiistnition  of  justice  sufiers  greatly  by  such  a  confounding  of 
dtflbrent  things  under  one  and  the  saifie  name,  as  the  present 
pracdce  intwres.  The  proper  df^gree '  of  punishment  is  not 
meted  o«t  to  guik.  Oflfences  totnlly  different  in  kind  are  called 
hy  one  appellation,  and  visite^l  with  tlie  same  penalty ;  and  iu* 
nes  are  obliged  to  violate  their  oaths,  in  order  to  acquis,  tpat 
they  may  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  undue  conviption,  and  conse- 
quent punishment,  of  the  person  accused.  We  tnist  that  the 
Legislature  win  take  this  subject  into  it$  car]^  consideratioo^ 
But  we  must  warn  the  reader  against  supposing,  that  wy  ▼^ 
great  security  would  be  gained  to  the  press,  by  even  a  complete 
reform  of  the  abuse  complained  of.  The  cases  are  but  of  rare 
occurrence,  to  whiph  the  present  remarks  i|pp^»  The  attacks 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  come  on  a  different  quarter ;  and 
not  a  single  work  woula  escape  tlie  inquisition  now  6ough|  to  be 
established  on  political  writings,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
which  we  are  contemplating.  It  is  the  edigemess  with  whico 
isd^ical  ^titenaiions,  carfira  pn  in  an  animated,  interesting,  and 
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d&cCaal  manner^  lure  cdnistrued  into  libdt,  Aat  bids  fair  t» 
kave  i»  only  the  name  of  a  free  oonetttiition,  by  destrojiing  eren 
the  name  of  a  free  press ;  and  for  this  we  know  of  no  remedjr 
flo  effecnsaly  as  the  exertions  of  an  enlightened  Bar^  and  the 
contrcJ  wluch  it  always  exerdses-^-together  with  the  honeity  of 
free  and  bold  itiriea*     To  both  of  those  daases  we  would  most 
earnestly  addness  ourselves.    Let  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion whidi  Ersldne  iliustr^ed,  reflect  on  the  degraded  stadoiv 
be  most  ferdiwidi  oocopy,  as  soon  as  eitfaer  the  tyranny  of  the 
government,  or  die  unbounded  sway  of  the  Judges  in  polidcal 
matteiiB,  shal  be  established.     Into  what  insignincaace  tie  musi; 
mak — in  what  vilband  hopeless  dependence  on  others  he  must  coqt 
cinue  to  exercise  his  talents.    And  if  the  rights  of  the  people^  aii4 
the  love  of  his  -country,  have  no  daims  upon  him^  let  him  show 
his  resard  (or  his  own  character  and  independence^  l^  the  tempe- 
rate^ macieet  aud  sober,  yet  manly  and  oouragtous  disdb^^ 
kigbest,  and  not  his  most  arduous  duties.    Buttkef  lyho  serve  on 
jtoies  should  took  well  to  the  times ;  their  task  is  move  important  $ 
«bd  each  individual,  in  tbui  capacity,  has  fiur  more  powers     Let 
every  honest  and' free-spirited  man,  when  ^called  upon  to  dc;ter* 
.  milieu  whedrnr  a  person  duUl  be  cqosigned  for  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  to  a  prison,  wdl  reflect  on  the  doom  to  which  he 
is  handing  faim  over  i  and  be  fully  ccnmnced,  that  the  work  for* 
-  vfakbhe  IS  dealing  out  such  a  fate  to  a  fellows-creature,  is  in  ro» 
aEly  so  pernicious  to  society  as  to  justify  such  high  punishments^ 
Let  idm  examine  it  thoroughly  with  this  view  $  and,  by  the  ef** 
fects  it  produces  on  himself,  let  him  judge  how  £ir  it  is  likely  to 
raise  rerok  and  disaifection  amongst  others.,    If  he  thinks  our 
government  so  firmly  established  in  die  institutions  of  the  stafte^ 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  so  well  deserving  their 
support  from  its  general  excellences^  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from 
the  .freest  discussions— Jet  hihi  rather  leave  the  writing  of  the 
&odoiis  to  be  answered,  and  exposed  by  the  well^afieoted,  than 
endanger-^^iaj  destroy — the  fr^dom  df.the  covemment  altoge* 
ther,  by  asAstmg  the  blows  meditated  at  the  Uberty  of  the  press, 
and  consigning  to  the  greatest  punishments  those  who  have  ex^ 
ercised  that  liberty. 

We  urge  tfa^se  ^consklerations  with  the  greater  earnestness, 
because  we  are  intimately  persuaded  th«t  many  v^ry  worthy  and 
wdlrmeaninir  persons  have  suffered  theinsdveii  to  be  led  «way 
by  a  grouDoIess  ap^r^liension,  prqMgated  by  interested  and  de% 
signing  men,  that  serious  dangers  are  likdjy  toi  aris^  from  what 
is  called  the  licentioiuitiess  of  the  press ;  and  th^  the  only  way 
of  ooaMeracting  the  evils  which  unquestionably  4o  spring,  up 
.  along  with  the  fruits  of  its  libert;^  (for  what  human  production,  or 
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possession /Umltaii^tefl  with  t}ve9e?H  istoke^*  rigorckiswatch 
o9er  discossiod.  For  o«r  own  partst,  in  protxyrdon  to  oor  coik- 
Adence  in  the  excellence  of  the  confldtution,  is  our  belief  in  its 
etabiKt}' ;  and  we  shali  nevoir  consent  to  think  its  only  defenoe^ 
are  force  and*fear^  so  loQy^  as  w«  see  na  reMon  for  its  dreodincr 
to  be  supported  bv  fiur  amiment*  When  was  Uiere  a  work 
ever  publrshed;  whidi,  if  kt  alone,  or  left  to  be  reiiited  by  an 
antagonist,  would  bare  shaken  the  goterninenty  ot  even  mate- 
rially affected  the  tnmqtriility  of  the  state  for  a  single  hour  ?  And 
whence  arises  this  nameless  dnead  of  something,  whidt  no  m^ 
ever  sow^  or  co«rid  trace  in  its  effects  i  It  arises  from  drhtwaap 
practised  by  those  who  know  far  better.  Bad  ralcrs  kale  free* 
discussion  $  and  profligate  wioak  princes,  aod  tfteir  fayonritet  and 
ministers,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  pursue  a  system  «f  aHa- 
trary  measures,  et  to  defend  tl)oir  scfaemcB  by  pnttit^  down  kl* 
qutry,  are  afiw  to  the  pereonol  abuse  with  wiiich'tb^  areas- 
saiiedy  attd  bate;  the  ii^t  whiob  exposes  their  tidicufeiis  ^r* 
iMitofal  featutes*  AU  this,  would,  however,  not  sttflioe»>-tt  iong 
as  juries  were  the  judges  of  libel,  *  But  the  presa,  by  &etng  too 
often  prostituted  to  toe.  defanation  of  prirate  chax;Bolcry  k»c9 

*  many  aAidid  whotiKightheipitin  the  day  of  trial,  and* acqwes 
even  pMt^  detmrtnined  enemies  amen^  men,  whom  'Othtfirwiie 

'  the  arts  of  a  corrupt  govemmbnt  wouIq  not  move  ffrom  kkek  m^ 

'  dependent  princi|)les.    To  persons  in  this  predicatnent  we  dUni^ 

Jy  address  ourselVes  $  and  iaiplore  them  to  oonader^  that  they 

act  a  week  and  amnnnly  part,  in  proscribing  all  the  good,  fbr 

the  crimes  of  a  few-  unworthy  men ;  and,  if  they  wiB  not  eacuie 

*  the  errors  of  the  press,  in  considcraiioii  of  its  ^irtues-^of  the 
vast  benefits  which  it  has  rendered  the  world  y^f  tbey  wSl  «at 

*  bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  it  is^  like  the 
air^  a  chartered  lioertine  f  let  them  at  bast  reflect  on  the  xtdn 
which  must  follow,  if  they  sacrifice  its  hbertv  to  a  dcska  of  pa- 
nishing  those  who  abuse  it:  and,  calmly  aiku^  themsehreswhat 
mighty  harm  a  few  scurrilous  paragraphs  can  do  an  immeme  c^ 

.  stablimment,  fortified  all  around  with  revenues,  annies,  andiuno 
tioiiaries-^-let  them  leave  those  who  malign  our  institutions,  to 
be  answered  by  reasoning,  and  by  appenJs  io  the  iact  ;h-^biie 

.  for  those- who  abuse  the  privitegee  of  oiseassiony  b?  iovading  the 
sanctity  of  private  chalactor,  were  are  j«st  penmies  ppcfwrei, 
which  the  wannest  advocates  of  a  free  press  would  be  the  imt 
to  wish  diminished,  or  rqycakd. 

The  amonent  in  Mart&n  v«  Ferm^  is  extremely  short,  and 
onfy  vata^le  on  account  of  the  principle  which  it  iliii^raleB. 
A  vecdia  had  heea  obtained  of  2000/L  by  the  plaintiff^  w)|o  was 
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'fbrmarly  liousek^per  to  the  defetidant,  and  had  cohabited  wilb 
lihn  on  promise  of  marriage.  After  living  witli  her,  he  had  con- 
trived to  ^  rid  of  her,  and  mamried  another  person,     in  con* 

-  sequence  of  this  treatment  and  disi^Dpointment,  the  plakitiflP^ 
health,  as  weH  as  peace  of  maid^  bad  been  d^rc^ed*    The 

Sbuntiff  was  a  widow,  past  die  QSQa}  age  of  marriage ;  the  de- 
andantan  old  man  %  and  both  parties  remarkably  de^cSent  in 
r*$onaI  charms.  The  princfpfeYxmtemlcd  for  by  Mr  En^in^^ 
showing  cause  against  a  rule  obtained  by  Mr  WaUaee  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  excessive  damages,  waa^  that  though, 
in  cases  where  the  claim  is  regulated  by  pecuniary,  or  other  con- 
tracts of  a  certain  definite  nature,  or  founded  on  damages  donie 
to  property  in  a  certain  calculate  shape,  the  Court  may  hiter^ 
fere,  if  the  jury  have  gone  very  wide  of  the  mark  j  yet,  where 
the  compensation  is  for  an  injury  not  definite,  nor  eapaUe  of 
being  aecvrat^Iy  computed,  the  jury  are  the  fit  Judges  of  the  zr 
.mmkitf  pro&'rded  <^ -esse  has  been  fairly  and  fully  before  them. 

-  This  ground  he  nwiHtntned  with  suscess;'  atul  ti^  rule  was  di<- 
cbarj^od* 

We  hasten  to  the  two  remaining,  speeches  in  this  vohime, 
-fpnsflting Wer  that  in  ike  Qishop  of  Bangor's. ease  as  well  knowa) 
'  -=^those  m  cases  of  aduttery.  They  voutain  some  of  ^  finest 
specimens  of  *Mr  Erskine^s  eioqueflce ;  and  wetnist  we  shall  be 
Snie  to  ky  a  fow  of  tfie  passages  before  omX'  readers,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  df  particulanzin^  names.  In  the  one, 
he  was  counsel  for  the  plaintifF^  ^and  the  defendant  having  suf- 
fered judgment  to  gp  by  d^'fautt,  this  address  was  ddivered  be* 
fore  die  Under-sheriit  and  liis  jury,  impannelled  to  assess  the 

*  damages,  in  executipn  of  the  writ  6f  inquiry.  In  the  other,  he 
was  counsel  for  the  defondant  at  the  tiioi  iu  the  Court  of  KingV 
Benchb 

Perhaps  the  circumstaiices  in  which  the  first  of  these  speeches* 
Was  delivered,  are  little  known  to  maoy  of  our  readera,  TW 
majesty  of  EInglish  justioe»-»wliich  is. ample  and  full^  while  the 

•  parties  ave  at  issut,  ^d  the  Court  in  which  the  recpnl  is,  or 
"  the  Jvdge  to  whom  it  is  aent.for  trials  have  the  whole  treatmeas 

ef  thecause,-^-^«iaks  into  rather  aa  obscum  form,  when  the  gene* 
TBlstatementof  iheftcts  is  n^* longer  diapatedt  and  the  only 
Temaining  cpiestio»  betwero  the  parties  relates  to  the  amount  of 
'  the  compeamion  idtte«  This  iNHOt,  .frequently  the  most  knport*' 
ant  of  aD,  is  left  to  the  ministerial  ofitcer,  or  his  depatyi  who  Lr 
generaify  a  practisiBj|r  attorney,  assisted  by  a  junior  bLrrister^ 
and  a  common  jury*  llie  Courts  thus  coastituted,  meets  i» 
any  room  which  may  be  provided  for  the  paroose  :*-in  thef>r&^ 
satttcase^  it  assembted  in  the-King's  Asms  Tkvsnv  in  Pakoe^ 
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Yard.  The  first  o^ect  of  Mr  Erskiue  was,  tharefisrey  to  ccmn- 
teract  the  natural  effect  of  these  circumstanceSi  and  to  raise  the 
dignity  of  the  place,  and  fi^rm  of  procedure,  by  all  his  arts  ; 
Mnd  be  judiciously  recurs  to  the  same  topic  in  his  peroration. 
After  desciibing  the  early  intimacy,  atul  iong-K^on^qued  friend- 
ship of  the  parties,  he  proceeds—  

*  Yet,  dreadful  to  relate,  aad  it  i^  indeed,  the  Ip^er^t  evil  of  which 
.the  plaintiff  has  to  complain,  a  criminal  int^cpurse  jtbr  nearly  Bve 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  connexic^  ha4  most  prob^y  taken 
pla^e,  I  will  leave  you  to  consider  what  mus^  have  been  the  leelingg 
of  ^uch  a  husband,  imon  the  fatal  discovery  that  his  wife,  and  such 
a  wife,  liad  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  that  not  merely  deprived 
him  of  her  comfort  and  society,  but  placed  him  in  a  situation  to* 
horrible  to  be  described.  If  a  man  without  children  b  9uddenly  cut 
.  off  by  an  adulterer  fVom  all  the  comforts  and  hapniness  of  marriage^ 
the  discovery  of  his  condition  is  happiness  itself,  when  compared 
with  that  to  which  the  plaintiff  is  reduced.  When  chiI<Wny  by  a 
woman  lost  for  ever  to  the  husband  by  the  arts  of  the  adultetper, 
are  begotten  in  the  vnsuspected  da^f^  of  virtue  and  happiness,  thera 
remains  a  consolation ;  mixed,  indeed,  with  the  most  painful  reflec* 
tions,  yet  a  consolation  still. — But  what  is  die  plabtifs  situation  ?— 
He  does  not  know  at  what  time  this  hea^  calamity  fell  upon  him*- 
he  is  tortured  with  the  most  afflicting  of  all  human  sensations— 
When  he  looks  at  the  children,  whom  ne  is  by  law  bound  to  protect 
and  to  provide  for,  tifid  from  whose  existence  he  ought  to  receive 
the  delightful  return  which  the  union  of  instinct  and  reason  has  pro* 
Tided  for  the  continuation  of  the  world,  he  knows  not  whether  he  is 
lavishii^  his  fondness  and  afiection  upon  his  own  diildren,  or  apoa 
the  seedof  a  viHain  sown  in  the  bed  ofhis  honour  and  his  de]ight--*He 
starts  back  with  horror,  when,  instead  of  seeing  his  own  image  re- 
flected 6rom  their  in^t  features,  he  ^inks  he  sees  the  destroyer  of 
his  happiness— a  midnight  robber  hitroduced  into  his  bouse,  ondSer 
professions  of  friendship  and  brotherhood— a  plunderer,  not  in  the 
repositories  of  his  treasure,  which  may  be  8um>lied,  or  lived  with^ 
out,—"  Intt  there  vJure  he.kad  gsmered  up  hU  iopet^ — ff^here  diher  ke 
^  tmat  Hve,  or  bear  no  UJe.  **    p.  176-178* 

We  know  not  how  this  may  please  some  readers,  such  as 
those  feW' who  thought  our  praise  of  the  other  speeches  too  mi* 
bounded  i  bat  to  ua  it  does  appear  the  perfection  of  simple  and 
beaotiiul  eompoutkm.^  We  extract  the  fbUomog  refleedoaa  od 
the  kw  as  it  regards  this  subject-^ut  withovl  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject wbidh  they  start ;  as  we  may  have  another  epportunity  of 
treating  it  at  large. 

*  But  there  ire  other  wrongs  whidi  cannot  be  estimated  in  money : 
**  You  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ^  " 
Yoii  cannot  redress  a  man  who  is  wrong^  beyond  the  possibihty  oT* 
ledress  »— the  low  has  no  msnns  of  restonng  to  him  what  be  has  lost. 
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-—God  himself;  us  be  has  constituted  human  nature,  has  no  means  of 
alleviating. such  an  injury  as  the  one  I  have  brought  before  you. — 
While  the  sensibilities,  affections,  and  feelings  he  has  given  to  man 
remain,  it  is  impossible  to  heal  a  wound  which  strikes  so  deep  iiita 
the  sold. — When  you  have  given  to  a  plaintiff^  in  damages,  all  that 
'figui^es  can  number,  it  is  as  nothing ; — he  goes  away  hanging  down 
his  head  in  sorrow,  accompanied  by  his  wretched  family,  dispirited' 
and  dejected.  Nevertheless,  the  Inw  has  given  a  civil  action  foi' 
adultery,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has  given  nothing  ehe.^-The  law 
commands  that  the  injury  shall  be  compensated  (as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable) IN  MONEY,  because  courts  of  civil  justice  have  no  other  means 
of  compensation  than  money ;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  and 
which  you  upon  your  oaths  are  to  decide,  is  this^— Has  the  plaintiff 

'  sustained  an  injury  up  to  the  extent  which  he  has  complained  of  ^ 
Will  twenty  thousand  pounds  place  him  in  the  same  condition  of 
comfort  and  happiness  that  he  enjoyed  before  the  adultery,  and  which 
the  adulterer  has  deprived  him  of?  You  know  that  it  will  not.— 
Ask  your  own  hearts  the  .question,  and  you  will  receive  the  same 
^mswer. — I  should  be  glad  to  know,  then,  upon  what  principle,  as  it 
regards  the  private  justice  which  die  plaintiff  has  a  right  to,  or  upon 
what  principle,  as  the  example  of  that  justice  affects  the  public  and 
the  remotest  generations  of  mankind,  you  can  reduce  •  this  demand 
even  in  a  single  farthing. '  p.  180,  181. 

Having  applied  these  reflexions,  arid  brought  them' all  to  bear 
on  his  case,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  damages  by  their 
assistance,  he  touches  another  string  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
we  pray  our  rea^lers  to  mark^  that,  wide  as  he  may  seem  to  be-^ 
gin  iT09i  the  point  he  aims  at,  and  largely  as  his  fancy  may  ap- 
pear to  roam,  luxuriating  in  the  outslcirts  of  his  subject,  not  ait 
idea  is  ever  started  by  this  grci^  advocate,  which  the  matter  in 
issue  could  have  spared,  or  which  be  ^oe^  not  bring  round  to 
the  very  object  be  has  immediately  in  vieV^ ;  and  tlien  we  find^ 
that  it  has  boon  not  merely  the  most  pleasing  train  of  description 
which  he  has  been  pursuing,  but  the  course  most  directly  con- 
ducive to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

*  I  had  occasion,  not  a  great  while  ago,  to  remark  to  a  jury,  that 

-  the  wholesome  institutions  of  the  civilized  world  came  seasonably  in 
aid  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  for  our  weU-being  in  thei 
world.  If  I  were  to  ask,  what  it  is  that  prevents  the  prevalence  of 
the  crime  of  incest,  by  taking  away  those  otherwise  natural  impulses, 
from  the  promiscuous  gratification  of  which  we  should  become  like 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  lose  all  the  intellectual  endearm^ta 
which  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  man  ?  —What  is  ji 
tJiat  renders  our  houses  pure,  and  our  families  inn<y:ent  ?~It  is  tW, 
by  the  wise  institutions  of  all  civilized  nations,  thera  is  placed  a  kind 
of  guard  against  the  human  passions,  in  that  sense  of  impropriety  and 
dishonour,,  which  the  hw  has  raised  up,  aiid  impresspci  with  almost. 
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die  force  ef  a  second  nature.^--This  wise  and  politic  restraint  b^ti 
down,  by  tlie  habits  of  the  mind,  even  a  propensity  to  incestiioiu 
conunerce,  e^d  opposes  those  inclinations,  whidi  nature,  for  wise 
purposes,  has  implanted  in  our  breasts  at  the  approach  of  the  other 
sex.— It  holds  the  mind  in  diains  against  the  seductions  of  beauty. 
-»It  is  a  morat  feeling  in  perpetual  opposition  to- human  infirmitY.— 
It  is  like  an  angel  from  heaven  placed  to  guard  us  against  propen- 
sities whicli  are  evil.— -It  is  tkeU  warning  voice,  Genderaen,  which 
enables  you  to  embrace  your  dau^ter,  however  lovely,  without  ieeU 
ing  that  you  are  of  a  different  sex. — It  is  that  which  enables  yon,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  live  familiarly  with  yotr  nearest  female  relatiou,. 
without  those  desires  .which  are  natural  to  man.. 

*  Next  to  the  tie  of  blood  (if  not,  indeed,  befyte  it),  is  the  sacred 
and  spontaneous  relation  of  friendsliip.  The  man  who  comes  under 
the  roof  of  a  married  friend,,  ought  to  be  under  the  dominioa  of  the 
aame  moral  restraint :  and,  thank  God,  generally  is  so,  from  the 
operation  of  the  causes  which  L  have  described.  Though  not  insen-^ 
sible  to  the  charms  of  female  beauty,  he  receives  its  impressions  un-« 
der  a  habitual  reserve,,  which  honour  imposes.  Hope  is  the  parent 
of  desire,  and  honour  tells  him  he  must  not  hope«— Loose  thoughts 
Biay  arise,  but  they  are  rebuked  and  dissipated-— 

*^  Evil  into  the  mind  of  Gt>d  or  man 
May  come  and  go^  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  bdiind.  " 

*  Gentlemen,  I  trouble  you  with  these  reflexions,  tliat  you  may 
be  able  property  Co  appreciate  the  guilt  of  the  defendant ;  and  to: 
show  you,  that  you  are  not  in  a  case  where  large  allowances  are  t« 
be  made  for  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  our  imperfect  natures.  Wlies 
a  man  does  wrong  in  the  heat  of  sudden  passion— as,  for  instance, 
when,  upon  receiving  an  afiront,  he  rushes  into  immediate  violence,' 
even  to  the  deprivation  of  life,  the  htmianity  of  the  law  classes  his 
offence  amongst  the  lower  degrees  of  homicide  ;  it  supposes  the  crime 
to  have  been  committed  before  the  mind  had  time  to  parley  with  it- 
Self. — Bat  is  the  criminal  act  of  such  a  person,  however  disastrous 
may  be  the  consequence,  tb  be  compared  with  that  of  the  defendant  ? 
—Invited  into  the  house  of  a  friend,— -received  with  the  open  arms 
of  affection,  as  if  the  same  parents  had  given  them  birth  and  bred 
tfiem ; — in  this  situation,  diis  most  monstrous  and  wicked  defendant 
deliberately  perpetrated  his  crime ;  and,  shocking  to  relate,  not  only 
continued  the  appearances  of  friendship,  after  he  had  violated  its 
most  sacred  obligations,  but  continued  them  as  a  cloak  to  the  bar- 
barous repetitions  of  his  offence — writing  letters  of  regard,  whilst, 
perhaps,  he  was  the  father  of  the  last  child,  whom  his  injured  iHend 
and  companion  was  embracing  and  cherishing  as  his  own.— What 
protection  can  such  conduct  possibly  receive  from  the  humane  con- 
sideration of  the  law  for  sudden  and  violent  passions  ?  A  passion  for 
u  woman  is  progressive— it  does  not,  Hke  anger,  gain  an  uncontrol- 
•dlassttudaocy  i«  a  x&ommt;  nor  is  a  modest  matrou  to  be  seduced  iir 
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a  day*  Such  a  crime  canoot,  therefore^  be  committed  under  tlie  re- 
siftless  dominion  oisudJen  infinnity  ;  it  must  be  ddiberatdyf  mlfuify^ 
and  wiekedfy  committed. — The  defendant  could  not  possibly  have  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  this  adultery,  without  often  passing  through  his 
mind  (for  he  had  the  edneation  and  principles  of  a  gentleman  J— 4he 
veiy  topics  I  have  been  insisting  upon  before  you  for  his  conaemna- 
tioo.— -Instead  of  being  suddenly  impelled  towards  mkchief,  without 
leiture  for  awcfa  reflexions,  he  had  innumerable  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles to  contend  with.-— He  could  not  but  hear,  in  the  first  refusals  of 
this  unhappy  lady,  every  thing  to  awaken  conscience,  and  even  to ' 
excile  hoiTor«-^In  Iht  argoments  he  must  have  employed  to  seduce 
her  from  her  duty,  he  could  not  but  recollect,  and  wilfully  trample 
upon  his  own.  He  wag  a  year  engaged  in  the  pursuit— he  resorted 
repeatedly  to  his  shameful  purpose,  and  advanced  to  it  at  such  inter- 
vala  of  time  and  distance,  as  entitle  me  to  say$  that  he  determined  in 
cokl  blood  to  enjoy  a  future  and  momentary  gratification,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  every  principle  of  honour  which  b  held  sacred  amongst  gen- 
tlemen,  even  where  no  lawa  interpose  their  obligatioBs  or  restraints. ' 
p.  18a*186« 

The  jury  gave  7000/.  damages^  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
defendant's  whole  property. 

The  other  speech  which  we  proceed  to  notice  h  of  the  same 
exalted  character.  It  was  delivered  in  behalf  of  a  gentlcniau  of 
high  family,  who  having  been  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  equal 
rank,  was  prevented  from  marrying  her  by  the  interested  views 
of  her  relxitions,  who  preferred  an  aSiance  with  one  of  the  great* 
est  houses  in  the  kingidom.  The  marriage  was  an  uuhappy  one: 
the  original  attachment  seems  never  to  nave  been  replaced  by 
any  other — it  revived  afler  an  interval  of  misery  and  separation 
— and  produced  the  elopement  which  occasioi^ed  the  pre^nt 
action.  It  is  quite  impossible,  we  think^  for  human  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  to  have  turned  those  circumstances  to  better  ac<- 
count  than  Mr  Erskine's  did  in  this  exquisite  speech. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  having  dwelt  on  the  loss .  of 
domestic  happiness  occasioned  by  the  seduction,  Mr  Ersklno 
meets  him  h&re  at  once. 

*  In  order,  therefore,  to  examine  thh  iliatter  (and  I  shall  support 
every  syllable  that  I  utter,  with  the  most  precise  and  uncontrovert* 
iUe  proofs) ;  I  will  begin  with  drawing  up  the  curtains  of  this  bles- 
sed marriage-bed,  in^ose  joys  are  supposed  to  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud,  by  the  defendant's  adulterous  seduction.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, is  more  ddi^tful  to  the  human  fancy,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  beautiful  woman  m  the  prime  of  heakh,  and  3routhful 
passion :  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  highest  enjoyment  whicli  God 
in  his  benevolence,  and  for  the  wisest  purposes,  has  bestowed  upon 
own  image:  I  reverence,  as  I  ought,  that  oysterious  union  of 
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nrind  rftid  body,  which,  while  it  continues  our  species,  is  the  source  of  > 
aU  our  affections;  which  builds  up  and  dignifies  the' condition  of  human 
life ;  which  binds  the  husband  to  the  wife,  by  ties  more  indissoluble 
than  laws  can  possibly  create  ;  and  which,  by  the  reciprocal  endear- 
ments arising  nrom  a  mutual  passion,  a  mutual  interest,  and  a  mutual 
honour,  lays  the  foundation  o^  that  pnrenUil  aflection  which  dies  in 
the  brutes  with  the  nece^ies  of  nature,  but  which  reflects  "back  a- 
gain  upon  the  human  parents,  the  unspeakable  sympathj^  of  their 
offspring,  and  all  the  sweet,  delightful  relations  of  socia}  existence.-^ 
While  the  curtains,  therefore,  are  yet  closed  upon  this  bridal  scene, 
your  imaginations  wilt  naturally  represent  to^  you  this  charming  wo- 
man, endeavouring  to  conceal  sensations  which  modesty  forbids  the 
sex,  however  enamoured,  too  openly  to  reveal^ ;  wishing,  beyond  ad- 
cquite  expression,  what  she  must  not  even  attempt  to  express;  and 
seemingly  resisting  what  she  bums  to  enjoy.     Alas,  Gentlemen  r 
3'ou  must  now  prepare  to  see  in  the  room  of  this  a  scene  of  horror, 
and  of  sorrow  ;  you  must  prepare  to  s6e  a  noble  lady,  whose  birdr 
sdrelV  rGquh'ed  no  further  illustration ;  who  had  been  courted  to 
marriage  before  she  ever  heard  even  her  husband's  name ;  and  whose 
affections  were  irretrievably  bestowed  upon,  and  pledged  to  my  ho- 
nourable and  unfortunate  client ;  you  must  behold  her  wtea  up  t<^ 
the  plaintiff  by  the  infatuation  of  parents,  and  stretched  upon  this 
bridal  bad  as  upon  a  rack  ;— torn  from  the  arm»  of  a  bekwed  and 
impassioned  youth,  himself  of  noble  birth,  only  to  secure  the  honours 
of  a  higher  title  ;  a  l^al  victixn^  on  the  altar  c^  heraldiy  !  ^  pp.  dOlr 
202,  203* 

He  then  pocs  into  tbp  particriar  fects  whfeh  are  to  support 
this  description,  and  works  them  up  to-  a  purpose  boH  indeed— 
but  not  rash  5 — he  contrives  to  make  the  parties  eh&i^  places, 
and  represent*  the  seducer  as  the  injured  person. 

*  To  all  this  it  will  be  said  by  tlie  pfaintiflf^s  counsel  (as  it  has  v^» 
deed  been  hinted  already),  that  disgust  and  alienation  from  her  hus- 
band could  not  but  be  expected  ;  but  that  it  arose  from  her  affection 
for  Mr  B. — Be  it  so,  gentlemen. — I  readily  admit,  that  if  Mr  B.'s 
acquaintance  with  the  lady  had  commenced  sttbse^uent  to  the  mar' 
TiagCy  the  argumenft  would  be  irresistible,  and  the  crimma>  eoriclusioir 
against  him  unanswerable :  But  has  Mr  H.  a  right  to  instruct  his 
counsel  to  charge  my  honourable  client  with  seduction  when  he  hkn^ 
self  was  the  seducer  ?  My  learned  friend  deprecates  the  power  of 
what  he  terms  my  pathetic  eloquence :  Alas,  gentlemen !  if  I  pos- 
sessed it,  the  occasion  forbids  its  exertion,  because,  Mr  B.  has  only 
to  defend  himself,  and  cannot  denumd  damages  from  Mr  H.  for  de- 
prhring  him  of  what  was  hfS  by  a  title  superior  to  any  law  which  man 
has  a  moral  right  to  make.  Mr  H.  was  never  married.  God  mi 
fifatuf e  forbid  the  banns  of  such  a  niarriage.->-If,  therefore,  Mr  B.^ 
thn  day  could  have,  by  me,  addressed  to  you  his  wrongs  in  the  cha- 
ihkcter  of  a  plaintiff  demanding  reparation,  what  damages  might  I  noir 
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Slave  asked  for  him — and,  without  the  aid  of  this  imputed  eloquence, 
what  damages  might  I  not  have  expected  ? 

*  I  would  have  brought  before  you  a  noble  youth,  who  had  fixed 
liis  affections  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  and  who  en-> 
joyed  hers  in  return.— rl  would  have  shown  you  their  suitable  condi- 
tion ; — ^I  would  have  painted  the  expectation  of  an  honourable  union, 
and  would  have  concluded  by  showing  her  to  you  in  the  arms  of  an- 
other, by  tlie  legal  prostitution  of  parental  choice  in  the  teeth  of  af- 
fection t  with  child  by  a  rival,  and  only  reclaimed  at  last,  after  so 
cruel  and  so  afflicting  a  divorce,  with  her  freshest  charms  despoiled, 
and  her  very  morals  In  a  manner  impeached,  by  asserting  the  purity 
and  virtue  of  her  original  and  spotless  choice. — Good  God  !  imagine 
tny  client  to  be  plaintiff,  and  what  damages  are  you  not  prepared 
to  give  him  ?  and  yet  he  is  here  as  pefenpakt,  and  damages  are 
demanded  against  him. — Oh,  monstrous  conclusion  1  *  p.  204,  205. 

Afler  this,  he  says  he  considers  his  client  as  perfectly  safe  in 
the  bauds  of  tlie  jury  j  and  may  spare  a  moment  to  render  his 
cause  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  might  l)e  supposed  tlKit  he  is 
in  reality  going  to  lecture  upon  some  general  topics  arising  out 
of  the  cause ;  not  for  tlie  sake  of  really  edifying  his  ,  audience, 
but  for  relieving  their  attention,  and  displaying  Rhetoric. — No 
sudi  thing— th^  ace  arts  of  lesser  rhetoricians. — He  enlarges  on 
such  points  indeed,  and  pemiadesliis  heareis  fhathe  is  instructing 
them,  and  Slepphig  asiae  for  thdr  iniproveraent ;  but  niter  thus 
setting  the  more  complete  and  unsuspecting  possession  of  them, 
£e  speedily,  but  ndt  iibrupdy,  turns  m  he  has  been  saying  to  the 
.account  oi  hlscause>fa(y  a  transition  perfectly  natural,  and  indicat- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  the  supposed  digression  was  indulged  in. 

*  It  involves  in  it  an  awfiil  lesson  ;  and  more  instructive  lessons  are 
taught  in  courts  of  justice  than  the  dhurdi  is  able  to  inculcate.—* 
"Morals  coitae  in  the  cdld  abstract  from  pulpits  ;  but  men  smart 
under  them  practlctfHy  i^en  we  lawyers  are  the  preachers.  Let 
the  aristocracy  of  Englarid,  which  trembles  «o  much  for  itself,  take 
heed  to  its  own  security :  let  the  noises  of  England,  if  they  mean 
to  preserve  that -preeminence  whkh,  ineiome^kape  or  other,  must 
exist  in  every  social  community,  take  care  to  support  it  by  aim- 
ing at  that  which  b  ^creative,  and  alone  creative,  of  real  superiority^ 
Instead  of  matching  themselves  to  supply  wealth,  to  be  again  idly 
squandered  in  debauching  excesses,  or  to  round  the  quarters  of  a  fa- 
mily shield ;  instead  of  contiouiug  tlieir  names  and  honours  in  cold 
and  alienated  embraces,  amidst  tlie  enervating  rounds  of  shallow  dis- 
sipation, let  them  live  as  their  fathers  of  .old  lived  before  them ; — 
let  them  marry  as  affection  and  prudence  lead  the  way  ;  and  in  the 
ardours  of  mutual  love,  and  in  the  simplicities  of  rural  life,  let  them 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  race  of  men,  firm  in  their  bodies, 
and  moral  from  efirly  habits  ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  fortunes 
and  their  strength  in  tlie  tasteless  circles  of  debauchery,  let  them 
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light  up  their  magnificent  and  hospitabte  halls  to  the  gentry  and  pea- 
santry of  the  country,  extending  the  consolations  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence to  the  poor. — Let  theni  but  do  tliis, — ^and  instead  of  those 
dangerous  and  distracted  divisions  between  the  different  ranks  of  life, 
and  those  jealousies  of  the  multitude  so  oflen  blindly  painted  as  big 
with  destruction  ;  we  should  see  o\ur  country  as  one  large  and  har- 
monious family, — which  can  never  be  accomplished  amidst  vice  and 
corruption,  by  wars  or  treaties,  by  informations  ex  offido  for  libds,  or 
by  any  of  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  state  :-*-wouid  to  God  this 
system  had  been  followed  in  the  instance  before  us  \ — Surely  the  no- 
ble house  of  F^  needed  no  further  illustration ;  nor  the  attll  nobler 
house  of  H., — ^with  blood  enough  to  have  inoculated  half  the  kix^- 
dom, '  p.  205-207. 

The  speech  concludes  with  such  a  representation  of  the  defend- 
er's circumstances  as  might  conduce  to  the  same  end — ^the  dimi- 
nution of  damages.  Whether  he  was  successful  or  not,  the  read- 
er may  judge,  when  he  learns,  that  only  500/.  were  given  ;— 
barely  enough  to  cover  an  application  for  a  divorce  bilL 

We  shall  now  close  this  article,  which  we  trust  wiD  not  be 
thought  tedious,  however  extended  in  length,  by  such  as  havp  ^ 
read  the  extracts,  which  giva  it  tlie  whole  value  it  possesses. 
It  is  too  lato  to  indulge  in  general  reflexions  upon  a  professional 
career,  about  which  tnc  world  has  long  since  made  up  its  mind. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  admire  its  lustre,  and  to  lament 
tliat  it  has  been  terminated, — not  indeed  by  events  which  took 
Mr  IQrskioe  from  a  new  sphere,  to  which  the  habits  of  his  pre- 
•vious  life  were  little  adapted,  and  in  which  he  could  have  expe- 
rienced no  great  comfort,  however  necessary  for  his  &nie  and  for 
the  honour  of  the  profession  his  elevation  to  it  might  have  been. 
Nor  yet  do  we  monm  because  the  prospect  of  his  return  to  the 
same  sphere  has  been  overcast«  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press a  sincere,  though  unavailing  regret,  that  the  strange  and 
humiliating  events  which  have  recently  inflicted  auch  uijuries  ooi 
the  country,  should  have  deprived  it  of  the  services  which  Lord  . 
Erskine  might  still  render,  in  returning  to  the  courts  of  comrM) 
law,  and  flUing  a  high  magisterial  station  in  those  scenes  where 
his  life  was  spent. 

In  conduciing  these  reflexions,  we  cannot  avoid  recurring  to 
the  topic  with  which  our  former  article  on  the  same  subject  wa« 
wouna.up.  To  hold  up  Lord  Erskine's  skill  and  eloquence  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  for  thdlr  modeb,  m^t 
be  in  most  instances  unavailing.  But  every  one,  howevey  slen- 
derly gifted,  may  follow  him  dose  in  the  path  of  pure  honour 
and  UBsuUial  integrity ; — above  all— of  liign  and  unbending  in- 
(dependence, — incapable  of  being  seduced  or  awed,  eitlier  by  the 
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poKtical  or  judicial  influence  of  tlie  times.  Had  be  not  been 
the  first  in  this  path — bad  bis  powers  been  exerted  in  obse- 
quiousness to  the  government,  or  in  time-servinff  or  timid  sub- 
mission to  tlie  courts  of  Justice,  *sc€,  at  least,  should  not  have 
jrtiept  aside  to  attempt  the  task  of  praising  his  eloquence.  He 
roi^t  have  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  if  his  cause  had 
not  been  that  of  die  people — and  conducted  with  dauntless  re- 
•fiistanoe  to  power— cunoeasing  enmity  to  every  kind  of  oppression^ 
by  whomsoevar  attempted.  Covered  over  with  honours  (as  they 
lure  odied)— satiated  with  wealth — ^bepraised  jn  every  court  and 
assembly  wi^n  the  ireabn — one  tiling  he  would  still  have  found 
!beyotid  ihe  reach  cither  of  his  talents  or  his  power : — tlie  hum- 
ble, but  honest,  and  therefore  not  worthless,  tribute  of  praise 
which  we  have  given,  not  to  the  orator,  but  to  the  friend  of  the 
people. 


Art.  V.  Sdect  Letters  ofTippoo  Saltan  ;  arranged  and  trans^ 
lated  bg  Colonel  Wiixiaji  Kirkpatrick.  With  Notes  and 
Observations,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  several  original 
Documents  never  before  publi^ed.    4to.    London.^  1811. 

THE  l^ers  (^  a  real  snltan  mwv  fairly  be  reckoned  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature ;  and  will  be  eagerly  glanced  at,  in  a 
•review,  by  many  fi4io  would  have  slirunk  from  the  perusal  of  the 
original  quarto.  Witty  letters  from  wtty  ladies,  affected  let- 
tei^s  from  affected  ones,  trifling  letters  from  great  authors,  and 
dull  letters  from  learned  divines,  the  public  luive  long  possessed. 
TTie  vmter  of  the  epistles  before  us,  however,  never  heard  of 
such  persons  as  M.  de  Bussi  Rabntin^  or  Madame  de  Sevign^. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  -collecting  the  best  company  in  Sri- 
Tungapatan  at  his  suppers,  and  retaking  their  l>on-mots  in  his 
correspondence  J  and  had  quite  as  little  taste  for  sentimental 
|)oetry,  and  fine  descriptions. 

Tipu  Sultan,  in  short,  from  tlie  tinie  of  his  ascending  the 
throne,  hail  two  great  objects  in  view ;  ftie  aggrandisement  oS 
Jiis  dominions,  and  the  e!Ktension  of  the  Mahomedan  faith.  A^ 
^ach  of  these  materially  prmnoted  the  success  of  the  other,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  was  nearest  his  heart.  He  was  very 
ambitious,  and  very  fanatical.  The  end,  in  his  ojiinion,  com- 
pletely sanctified  the  means ;  and  the  shortest  road  was  always 
the  llest.  Off  with  such  a  one's  head — the  ears  of  another— 
and  the  nose  of  a  thirdj—is  the  laconic  and  original  style  of 
this  oriental  let  tor- writer.  The  sultans  of  the  French  tales  are 
jgtK>d  sort  X)f  credulous  people,  with  a  slight  predilection  for  cut- 
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ting  off  people's  heads,  and  for  listening  to  tiresome  stories. 
The  sultan  of  Mysore  was  distinguished  only  by  the  first  pro- 
pensity. 

•  It  is  akeady  generally  known , '  says  the  learned  editor, 
that  upon  the  reduction  of  Srirungapatan,  in  the  year  1799, 
all  the  public  records  of  the  government  of  Mysore  passed  in- 
to the  possession  of  the  captors.  It  is  also,  howerer,  but  too 
certain,  that  many  of  these  precious  documents  were  ocdden- 
tally  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  in  the  confusion  arid  dis* 
oraer  which  unavoidably  ensued  upon  the  assault  of  the  fcxU 
It  is  owing  to  the  active  care  and  intellig^it  research  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Ogg,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Madras 
Establishment,  that  several  of  the  most  important  of  the  Moi- 
sur  papers,  now  rem^ing,  have  been  rescued  from  obltvicii ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  very  register  of  public  letters,  from 
which  the  correspondence  contained  in  the  present  volume 
has  been  extracted.  *  This  register  we  find,  however,  is  only 
ft  fragment,  comprehending  the  Sultan's  correspondence  fropi 
February  lT85,  to  November  1793  j  and  of  this  period  tlie  por- 
tion from  which  General  Kirkpatrick  hfis  extracted  the  letters 
now  before  tlie  public,  only  extends  to  February  1787. 

The  accomplished  orientalist  who  has  amused  the  intervals  of 
a  tedious  illness,  by  selecting  and  translating  these  letters,  was 
guided  by  the  following  views.     ^  In  making  the  present  selec* 

<  tion  from  about  a  thousand  letters,  I  have  confined  myself, 

*  almost  entirely,  to  such  as  either  appeared  to  exhibit  the  Sul- 

<  tan  in  some  new  light ;  to  linfold  some  of  his  political,  finan- 

*  cial,  or  commercial  views ;  or  to  elucidate  some  historical  feet 

*  My  principal  object,  in  this  work,  being  to  present  as  strik- 
*^  ing  a  likeness  of  Tipu,  as  the  nature  of  my  materials,  and  the 

*  extent  of  my  ability  to  employ  them  advantageously,  wouH 

*  admit,  I  thought  it  essential  to  this  end,  to  render  his  senti- 

*  ments,  on  all  occasions,  as  closely  as  the  different  idioms  of 

*  the  two  languages  would  allow,  i^ithout  involving  the  sense  in 

*  difficulty  or  obscurity. ' 

The  object  being  to  exhibit  the  Sultan's  character  as  it  is  de- 
lineated in  his'  correspondence,  more  tl^an  usual  importance  at- 
taches to  the  choice  of  corresponding  expressions.  In  this  pwnt 
of  view,  the  translator's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Rersic  lan- 
guage, his  long  experience  of  Indian  Courts,  and  his  extensive 
heading  in  every  branch  of  Asiatic  literature,  have  proved  high- 
Jy  serviceable.  In  the  passages  where  General  Kirkpatyjck  nw 
accidentally  quoted  the  original  phrasp,  we  have  uniforiply  ad- 
mired the  sin^ai-  felicity  with  which  he  has  cjothed  tlic  ideas 
of  tlie  Sultan  in  English  expressions,  *^ 
»  •  .  «  Tipn 
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*  Tipu  Sultan,  indeed/  he  obserres,  *  rarely  took  up  his  pen, 
^^ithout  it9  laying  open  some  recess  or  other  of  his  various  and  irre- 
gular mind.      He  seldom  issues  an  order  that  does  not  bespeak, 
either  the  general  tone  of  his  nature,  or  the  particular  impulse  of  the 
moment.     He  seems  to  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  in  the 
course  of  the  letters  which  follow,  the  most  flagitious  sentiments ; 
.and  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  one  or  other,  or  on  both,  of  these 
principles.    The  letters  being,  in  the  fwst  place,  addressed,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  personam  absolute  dependence  on  him,  he  consequent- 
ly wouM  be  wholly  free  from  tliat  sort  of  reserve  which  arises  from 
tiie  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  or  reproach  of  the  world.     He  knew 
his  will  to  be  a  law,  the  propriety  of  which,  as  it  might  concern  o- 
thers,  would  never  be  canvassed  or  doubted  by  any  of  his  slaves.     In 
'  the  next  place^  he  probably  measured  the  sentiments  in  question  by 
a  difierent  estimate  from  that  witli  which  we  estimate  them.     Thus, 
Uie  various  murders  and  acts  of  treachery  wliich  we  see  him  direct- 
ing to  be  carried  into  execution,  were  not  criminal,  but,  on  the  con- 
.  trary,  just,  and  even  meritorious,  in  his  eyes. .  They  might,  and  most 
likely  did,  in  a  great  degree  proceed  from  a  disposition  naturallv 
cruel  and  sanguinary ;  but,  perhaps,  an  intolerant  religious  zeal  and 
bigotry  were  not  less  active  motives  to  them.     The  Koran  taught 
him,  Uiat  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  faith  with  Infidels,  or  the  ene- 
mies of  the  true  religion,  hi  which  class  it  wa«  not  ditficult  for  him  to 
persuade  himself  that  it  was  right  to  include  all  who  opposed,  or  re- 
fased  to  cooperate  in,  his  views,  for  tlie  extension  of  tliat  religion ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own  aggrandisement.     Hence  it  was,  that 
our  mussuknan  allien  and  subjects  wore  scarcely  less  obnoxious  to  his 
hatred  and  vengeance  than  ourselves.     With  regard  to  the  secret 
murder  of  his  English  prisoners,  hia  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Curgaa 
and  Nairs,  and  his  forcible  conversion  of  so  many  thousands  of  the 

*  two  latter  tribes  to  the  Moharaedan  faitli,  he  probably  thought  such 
enormities  no  less  warranted,  both, bv  the  example  and  precepts  of^ 
the  founder  of  his  religion,  than  the  infraction  of  oatlis  and  engage- 
juents  in  his  transactions  with  unbelievers. ' 

The  aggregate  of  personal  (jualities,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  "  character, "  is  the  result  of  dispositions  implanted 
by  nature,  modified  by  accidental  impressions  in  chiIdhoo<l,  by 

*  education  in  early  youth,  by  profession,  rank  iind  fortune  iu 
manhood,  as  well  as  by  the  state  of  society  and  form  of  gt>vrm- 
ment.  In  all  situations,  these  external  or  secondary  causes  pro- 
duce so  ffreat  an  eflect,  tliat  whatever  may  be  the  original  di^x)- 
sitiou  of  individuals,  our  experience  leads  us  toexpect  similar  con- 
duct in  similar  circumstances,  and  to  rely  more  on  the  uniform 
effect  of  the  latter,  than  on  any  T^eculiaiity  derived,  from  na- 
ture. When  we  see  Richard  Cromwell  spontaneously  descend 
to  the  corditioii  of  a  private  citizen,  our  astonishment  is  natn-^ 
rally  excited,  because  our  experience  did  not  lead  us  to  expoct 

such 
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ftodi  condud,  in  such  circmnstanoet.  But,  hud  be  widied  to 
preserve  the  authoriQr,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  must  also  hare 
adopted  the  poHcy  and  the  artifices  of  his  father ;  and  that  the 
only  apparent  difference  in  their  public  character,  would  have 
resulted  from  the  inferior  decree  of  ability  he  would  probabfy 
have  displayed  in  prosecuting  die  same  plans. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  circumstance  operatQi 
more  powerfully  in  the  formation  of  character  than  despotic 
|)ower,  and  that  the  minds  of  all  those  who  possess  it  will  in 
genend  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  influenced  by  die 
same  trains  of  thinking.  It  would  be  wonderful,  if  the  flatCerjr 
of  courtiers  failed  to  iin^ire  them  with  a  high  sense  of  their 
own  merit ;  if  obseqiousness  to  their  caprices  di(i  not  producf 
an  universal  contempt  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  a|i  opinion 
that  their  wishes  ought  to  be  gratified  at  whatever  expense; 
and  if  their  solitary  grandeur  did  not  render  them  callous  to 
the  misery  of  beings,  whom  they  hardly  deign  to  consider  as 
participatuig  of  one  common  nature.  Such,  certainly,  appears 
to  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  whidi 
Eastern  sovereigns  are  placed;  and,  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  Asiatic  states,  there  is  more  reason  to  wonder  at  the  frequcttt 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  than  at  the  number  of  instan- 
ces in  which  it  is  exemplified.  Tipu  Sultin  did  not  figure  ^ 
an  exception ;  but  his  character  was  modified  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  periiliar  nature. 

Although  Tipu  had  long  been  recognised  as  successor  to  his 
father,  and  ascended  die  throne  without  opposition,  it  was  still 
the  dirone  of  an  usurper.     For  the  maintenance  of  his  autho- 
rity, it  was  necessary  to  support  a  greater  military  establish- 
ment than  the  revenues  of  the  country  could  afford ;  and  the 
expedient  which  naturally  presented  itself  was  an  extcnsioo  of 
territory.     Of  his  actual  possessions,  too,  mudi  had  been  wrested 
fVom  the  dominion  of  neighbouring  states,  who  were  naturaDy 
eaffer  to  seize  on  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  what  they 
had  lost.     Of  these  states,  almost  aU  professed  a  religion  different 
from  his  own ;  and  this  was  also  the  rejigion  of  the  majority  of 
his  subjects*     It  was  therefore  almost  entirely  on  the  zeal  and 
attachment  of  his  Moslem  adherents  that  he  depended,  not  onif 
fi>r  success  but  for  security ;  and  to  secure  their  exertions,  the 
most   ^ectual   method  was  to  blend   religion  with  politioi- 
Hence,  all  his  wars  became  crusades.     The  extension  of  the 
^th  becamey  of  course,  the  motive  and  the  apolwy  for  un- 
principled aggression.     And  really,  if  wc  consider  this  pretext 
of  the  Sultan,  with  a  reference  to  others  made  use  of  by  kinffs 
«nd  emperors  nearer  home^  we  do  not  see  that  it  loses  m^cb 
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"by  the  comparfson.  Would  it  have  been  better  if  he  had  pre- 
tended that  the»  distracted  state  of  a  neighbouring  country  had 
imperiously  prescribed  it  to  him  as  a  duty  to  humanity,  to  put 
a  stop  to  intestine  commotion,  by  taking  military  possession? 
Should  we  have  thought  more  favourably  of  him,  if  he  had 
announced  that  Nature  had  marked  out  Uie  limits  of  empires 
by  distinct  boundaries,  the  courses  of  deep  rivers,  and  the 
ridges  of  lofty  mountains ;  and  that  in  extending  his  authority 
over  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Godaveri,  wiich  was  un^ 

auestionably  the  particular  river  Nature  intended,  he  was  only 
le  instrument  of  fulfilling  the  divine  intentions  ?  Would  rc 
even  have  been  much  better,  if  he  had  given  out  that  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Peshwa  having  been  unduly  weakenedby  the 
insubordination  of  his  feudatory  chiefs,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  place  matters  on  their  former  fooling,  by  establishmg  a 
vigorous  government  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother? — though 
the  case,  to  be  sure,  bxtwW  have  been  dSftrent,  if,  taking  it  ror 

granted  that  the  Mahrattas  were  on  tlic  noint  of  seizing  on  the 
efenceless  country  of  the  Nizam,  and  thereby  increasing  their 
power,  already  too  formidable,  he  had  onljr  stepped  in,  not* 
withstanding  his  unalterable  affection  for  his  august  and  ve- 
nerable ally,  to  avert  the  blow,  by  seizing  on  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could  for  himself. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Tipu  was 
not  altogether  successful  in  imparting  a  tingo  of  plausibility  to 
his  ambitious  projects.  Yet,  his  objects  were  precisely  the  same 
•with  those  of  many  mighty  monarchs  and  illustrious  statesmen, 
his  contemporaries ;  and  though  he  was  probably  somewhat 
less  scrupulous  as  to  means,  we  rather  think,  that,  in  the  hands 
of  a  judicious  statesman  of  the  modem  school,  the  substxmce 
of  his  measures  might  have  assumed  a  less  revolting  appear- 
ance. Let  us  try  whether  tlie  Sultan's  homely  style  may  not  be 
translated  into  verj^  courtly  and  fashionable  language. 

Camreddin  Klian,  one  of  Tipu*s  generals,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  a  fortress,  subject  to  the  Malirattas.  The  Ipllow- 
ing  are  his  master's  instructions.  *  Agreeably  to  our  former 
^  directions,  let  a  capitulation  be  granted  to  the  besi^ed,  al« 
^  lowing  them  to  depart  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements* 
^  Cali  randit,  with  bis  family  and  kiiidred,  and  die  principal 
<  bankers,  must  also  be  induced,  by  engagements,  to  descend 
*  from  the  fort ;  ixp<m  doing  which^  they  are  to  be  placed  under 
^  a  guards  and  Hen  lacs  of  pagodas  to  be  demanded  of  themj  for 
^  the  ravages  committed  in  our  territories.  If  they  pay  this 
^  sum,  it  will  be  well.  Othanise  they  mtist  be  kept  in  confinement. 
f  ||i  shorty  you  are,  byjlnesse,  to  j[ot  the  aforesaid  Pandit,  to- 

*  gether 
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*  gether  with  his  kindred,  and  the  bankers,  out  of  the  fort, 

*  and  tlicn  to  secuy^e  their  persons.^  The  intentions  of  Tinu 
would  have  been  equally  well  understood,  if  the  Minister  tor 
the  war  department  haa  expressed  liiniself  thus  to  M.  le  Ge- 
neral.    *  I  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to  inform  jou,  that 

in  order  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  cfTusion  of  human  blood, 
and  for  the  sake  of  suiTcring  humanitv,  you  are  liereby  au- 
thorised to  grant  to  the  mrrison  of  Nirguna  wliatever  terms 
are  most  Ukely  to  induce  them  to  an  immediate  surrender  of 
that  fortress.  These  terms,  M.  le  General,  you  will  doubt- 
less observe  with  that  rigid  punctnaUty  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  Sovereign  whom  we  have  the  honour  and  hap- 
piuess  to  serve.  Besides  the  commandant,  Cali  Pandit,  there 
are  a  number  of  opulent  bankers  in  die  fort,  whose  property 
and  persons  might  be  exposed  to  much  risk  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  that  oountrj-.  His  Majesty  exjiects,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  safety  of 
these  interesting  individuals ;  tliat  you  will  appoint  a  guai*d 
of  honour  to  attend  their  persons,  and  adopt  evei-y  precau- 
tion for  their  entire  security.  As  a  maik  of  liis  gracious  in- 
dulgence, his  Majesty  is  willing  to  reiluce  to  ten  lacs  ^f  pa- 
gocms  the  damages  sustained  by  his  territories,  s^'hich,  at  their 

Eerfect  convenience,  they  will  no  doubt  dieerfully  reimburse 
efore  their  departure.  * 
Again«  in  the  year  1785,  the  city  of  Puna  had  been  tlirowp 
.  into  disorder  by  disputes  between  the  Hindu  and  Mohamedau 
inhabitants,  originating  apparently  in  some  female  intrigue 
Tipu's  ainba9saac)rs  appear  successfully  to  have  executed  their 
influence  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  Mahratta  capital  $ 
a  conduct  which  procured  for  them  tlie  following  very  gracious 
letter  firom  their  master. 

*  To  Nur  Mohamed  Khan  and  Mohamad  Ghios^  dated  from  Ban- 
^alor,  5th  Wasai,  or  14th  September. 

*  We  have,  of  late,  repeatedly  heard,,  that  Row  Rasta'  (a  Mahrat<* 
ta  chief  in  Tipu^s  interest)  **  having  sent  for  you,  you  decHned  wait- 
ing upon  hun,  on  accotmt  of  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  respecting  a 
woman  bdonging  to  some  musulman ;  returning  for  answer  to  hit 
message,  that  if  they  would  let  the  woman  in  <}uestlon  go,  you  would 
attend  him.     This  account  has  occaaioned  ua  the  utmost  surprise 
and  astonishments    Thia  is  a  domestic  disturbance  among  tlie  inha^ 
bitants  of  their  own  country.    Where  waa  the  neceasity  of  your  in-? 
terfering  in  this  matter,  or  of  reusing  to  wait  upon  I^ow  KaLSta,  wbeo 
-he  sent  for  you  ^  thereby  throwing  our  affairs  i^to  confusion,    k 
feems  to  us  that  great  years  and  old  head^  must  have  produced  tlik 
change  in  your  conduct,  and  rendered  you  thus  unmindful  of  your 
iivcs  and  honour.    It  would  have  been  most  conso^aat  to  the  stat^ 

of 
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of  the  times,  and  to  the  regard  you  owed  to  oiir  mtere»t8»  if,  eonsi-^ 
tiering  their  dissensions  as  beneficial  to  Islam ^  you  had  secretly  encmi^ 
raged  tlie  musuhnans  in  their  proceedings^  whilst,  to  all  appearance^ 
you  were  unconcerned  spectators ;  instead  of  interponing  with  such . 
ail  extraordinary  recommendation  as  you  did ;  and  whidi  was,  in- 
deedf  altoj^etlier  unworthy  of  your  understandings.    When  the  Na- 
zarenes  (the  English)  seized  upon  hundreds  of  musuhnan  women^ , 
where  was-  the  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Islamism,  which  you  are  now 
so  desirous  of  manifesting  there  ?     For  the  future,  it  will  be  proper 
that  you  sliould  never  take  any  share  in  their  domestic  concerns^ 
but  attend  exclusively  to  whatever  may  promote  the  success  of  our , 
af&irs.     Let  the  fire  of  discord^  therefore^  be  again  kindled  amongst 
them,  to  the  end  that  they  may,  in  this  manner,  waste  their  strength 
upon  each  other.  * 

This  letter  seems  to  demonstrate,   t})at  the  Sultan's  fana- 
ticism was  very  much  under  tlie  direction  of  his  policy.     A 
niore  skiliul  writer  might  have  conveyed  the  same.inatructioiisy. 
in  the  hmguage  of  European  diplomacy,  in  a  more  agreeable 
form. 

*  I  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to  Mgi^Ify  to  your  Excellency 
the  concern  which  he  has  experienced  at  Uie  measure  you  have  re- 
cently adopted.  In  doing  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  it  was  ac- 
tuated, he  conceives  it  incompatible  witli  the  dimity  of  his  crown^ 
to  sufier  it  to  pass  without  animadversion,  if  any  one  principle  is 
more  incontestably  demonstrated  than  another,  by  the  uniform  teuor. 
of  his  Majesty's  government,  it  is  his  unalterable  resolution  never  to 
mterfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  neighbouring  and  friendly  states. 
Your  Excellency  will  appreciate  the  strictness  with  which  his  Majesty 
has  determined  to  adliere  to  this  principle,  when  you  shall  leani, 
that  even  to  preserve  the  unsidlied  purity  of  the  daughters  of  Islam, 
will  not,  in  his  eyes,  justify  a  deviation  from  it.  Your  Excellency, 
will  therefore  adopt  every  practicable  measure  to  restore  affairs  to 
the  precise  posture  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  your  unfortu- 
nate interference.  In  carrying  into  execution  a  measure  so  indis- 
pensable for  the  glory  of  our  Sovereign,  you  w*ill  inform  the  musuU 
mans  of  the  interest  his  Majesty  takes  in  their  concerns,  and  the^ 
shock  his  sensibility  has  experienced  at  the  insults  they  have  thus 
wantonly  been  exposed  to.  Your  Excellency  may  also  think  it  expe- 
dient to  hint  to  them,  that  the  station  of  the  tenth  militar}'  division  isr 
within  fifteen  days  march  of  Puna. ' 

We  have  already  stated,  that  of  the  acts  and  expressions  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  personal  character  of  the  Sultan,  many, 
we  think,  may  be  tracea  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
be  found  himself  placed.  To  a  man  whose  caprice  is  a  law  to 
thousands,  it  is  a  very  natural,  if  not  a  logical  conclusion,  that 
he  is  as  much  their  superior  in  wisdom  as  in  authority.  Tipu, 
consequently,  was  skilled  in  all  sciences.  His  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine is  proved  by  his  condescending  to  prescribe  for  his  offi-. 

cers 
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cen  when  indisposed ; — and  it  would  be  a  very  prsttj^uestjon 
to  determine,  whether  it  reqnired  roost  courage  ta  smiUow  or 
to  neglect  the  rojal  recipe.  The  fbUowing  coataiju  important 
instructions  to  physicians  in  a  very  alarming  case. 

*  It  has  been  reported  to  iSf  that  the  Mutitsaddy  of  the  Jush, 
Crisbna  Row  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog :  We  therefore  write  to 
desire  that  you  will  ffite  the  aforesaid  Mutusuddy  in  particular  chai^ 
to  the  physician  M^amed  Beg,  who  mtui  admmiser  tq  him  the  pro- 

Eer  medicines  m  such  cases,  and  restore  him  to  heakh.    He  must  also 
e  told  not  to  let  the  discharge  from  the  wound  stop,  but  to  keep  It 
•pen  for  six  months. ' 

The  following  contains  still  more  particular  directions. 
'  Your  letter  of  the  14th  Behori  was  received  this  day ;  and  hs» 
informed  us  of  Dowlet  Khan's  being  ill  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder : 
We  have,  in  consequence  sent  by  the  post  an  emetic  to  be  taken  the 
first  day,  together  with  other  proper  medicines  for  the  seven  subse- 
ifuent  days.    These  are  all  separately  mode  up  in  cloth,  and  sealed 

*  The  way  of  taking  an  emetic  is  thcB, '  &c  *  The  following 
morning  a  dose  of  the  other  medicine  is  to  be  taken  in  eight  toiahs 
of  syrup  of  abshakh  and  radish  leaves.  This  course  is  to  be  pursued 
for  seven  days,  during  which  the  patient  need  b<^  abstam  from  actcii» 
but  must  avoid  eating  black  and  red  pepper,  and  other  heating  and 
flatulent  things.  The  diet  should  be  curry  of  radi^Ma  with  bofled 
rice;  and  his  drink  an  infusion  of  musk  pselMi  seeds,  cucumber  seed% 
and  dog-thorn,  of  each  half  a  tolah  weight. ' 

To  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  jostieeaf 
the  Sultan's  intensions  to  universal  scteooe,  we  subjoin  his  cih 
servations  on  that  most  important  instrument,  the  barometer. 

*  The  barometer  which  you  sent  us  in  diarge  of  your  Harcara,  ii 
In  all  rosnects  very  complete,  excepting  in  the  artide  of  die  quick- 
silver, waich,  ouNit^  to  its  oLiness^  does  not  move  up  and  down.  It 
is  therefore  returned  to  yon ;  and  you  must  send  another  good  one 
in  its  stead,  thai  has  hitm  imadt  in  the  present  wear. ' 

To  the  cflects  of  despotic  authority  on  the  mind,  we  are  also 
inclined  to  attribute  his  extreme  seventy,  on  the  sl^test  dma- 
lion  from  any  of  his  rc^[uIations,  howev^  trivial,  or  however 
justifiable ;  and  his  avi^on,  on  aO  occasions,  to  adopt  the  sog^ 
gaslions  of  othdv* 

*  Tou  suggest,  '  sayi(  Tipu  to  one  of  his  ccKnroercial  agents,  wha 
had  at  the  same  tune  disclaM?d  the  lularo  of  a  fiivourite  plan  of  the 
Sahan,  *  the  ostablii^uuetU  of  bankir^-houses  on  the  part  di  goveni- 
latut^  and  the  appoint a^out  iV  a  tvir.ker  with  a  salary  to  superinteaa 
thenv  You  abo  p-x^ivise,  with  cur  p«miss;on,  to  open  wardioosei 
lb:  the  $alc  oTcIvVhs  ..;  P-tnciivV»  Ou<^tn,  trA  other  places,  h  ^ 
coittp;<4w^>dt>L  T^'f^  is  nc  ^^c^^^^  issx^  hjr  w,  tkM  dots  met  ca^ 
IHL  >«  ?^^  •'%;^x^  f  •"»?,  the  .:f}'*rr3ti<:*9  r'^trr  iwmincd ^emru  Thil 
b<u^  thx"^  c^ax^  <lo  }i\Mi  pcruwm  cvactlrwitt:  we  o-tl«^  iicitbet'  exceeil- 
ii^  #Mr  dtne«itJOW|  ttar  saggcsbi^  a»v  duKg  tetlur  fraa  J^^""^!^ 


The  letter  we  hare  just  cited  iflustrates  a  trait  whkii  mMkiibt« 
edly  is  solely  referable  to  persona]  character, — the  Snkan's  ava* 
rice.  He  had  ah'eady  established  a  monopoly  of  wholesale  conw 
merce  in  the  most  important  articles ;  and  the  plan,  of  whidr 
the  fiulure  had  just  been  commrniicated,  was  no  less  dian  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  similar  monopoly  in  the  retail  trade,  by  the 
estaDlishment  of  shops  in  various  places,  on  his  private  account* 
Proofs  of  the  most  sordid  parsimony,  indeed,  occur  throughout 
his  correspondence.  We  find  his  orother-in-law  actually  com- 
manding an  army  on  service,  obliged  to  make  a  formal  applica- 
tion to  iiim  for  money  to  purchase  clothes,  and  a  very  scanty 
swm  reluctantly  issued  for  tnat  pujpose.  The  Sultan  appointed 
ambassadors,  m  1785,  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  and  even- 
tually to  prosecute  their  journev  to  Paris  and  London.  Chi 
their  arrival  at  the  place  of  embarkatiooy  they  ibund  the  sup- 
plies of  necessaries  for  the  voyage  altogether  madeauate  i  and 
m  Tipu's  reply  to  their  representation,  they  are  inrormed  that 

•  they  must  awiiprf'.some  unhappy  man  on  the  spot  ♦  to  provide 

•  what  is  absolutely  necessary;— 4)ut  that,  even  Uiough  there 
^  should  be  some  small  deficiency,  that  should  not  be  an  excuse 

•  for  their  delay  in  setting  off ' 

*The  coolness  and  activity  of  his  mind  are  strongly  evinced  by 
the  fdlowing  fetter.  •  He  was, '  says  General  Kirkpatrick,  *  at 
f  the  date  of  it,  not  only  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  bepur- 

•  sued  with  respect  to  Snanur ;  in  planning  the  future  cq>erations 

•  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  in  pro\4ding  for  the 

•  safety  of  Burhaneddin's  army ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve 

•  of  a  general  engagement  with  the  Mahrattas.    Yet,  all  these 

•  important  and  urgent  considerations  united,  were  not  capable 

•  of  diverting  his  attention  from  any  of  the  minor  objects  of  his^ 

•  interest.     Thus,  in  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  in  the  face  of  an- 

•  enemy,  he  could  find  leisure,  and  was  sufficiently  composed, 

•  to  meditate  on  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  !  *    The  sin^Iarity 
ef  the  circumstances  induces  us  to  insert  the  letter  itself,  as  high- 
ly illustrative  of  the  mind  of  the  writer.     It  is  addressed  froia  * 
his  camp  to  the  commandant  of  his  capital. 

*  Behacddin  and  Casturi  Ranga,  who  were  sent  some  lime  sijice  to^ 
Bengal  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sUk  wonns,  are  now  on  their  re- 
turn. On  their  arrival,  you  must  ascertain  fi-om  them  the  proper  si**' 
tuation  in  which  to  keep  the  aforesaid  worms,  and  provide  accGffdlng* 
ly.  You  must,  moreover,  supply  for  their  food  leaves  of  the  wild 
mulberry  trees,  which  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  planted  ibr  tlu9 
purpose.  The  number  of  silk  worms  brought  from  Bengal  nmst  like-^ 
wise  be  distincdy  reported  to  us.  We  desire,  also,  to  lmow»  ia  iHtai 
kind  of  place  it  is  recommended  to  keep  thein^  attd  what  means  are 
l#  j>e  pursued  for  multiplyiug  tlicci). 

^  Tliefe 
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*  *  There  is  a  Vacant  spot  of  ground  bdimd  the  oM  pdaeef,  Xkt^y 
used  as  a  storehouse^  which  was  purchased  sooif  tin»e  ago  with  a 
view  of  building  upon  it.  Prepare  a  place  someivliere  near  that  si- 
tuation for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  worms*  * 

Tipu  Sultan  was,  undoubtedly,  a  prince  of  a  vigorous  muier- 
atandinffy  unceasing  activity,  aud  undaunted  courage.  AmUtioo 
was  the  leading  passion  of  his  mind,  to  which  every  thing  else  tnu 
subordinate.  Fanaticism  might  possibly  be  another;  yet  we  find 
it,  on  most  occasions,  subservient  to  his  ambition.  An  enlight- 
ened policy  would  have  dictated  the  encotinigemeat  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  enforcement  of  a  strict  system  of  equal'Iaws,  as 
the  surest  means  of  becoming  a  great  and  powerful  sovereign  f 
but  the  gigantic  schemes  which  agitated  his  breast,  could  not 
wait  for  the  slow  returns  derived  Irom  a  course  oi  gradual  im- 
provement. His  peasanti'y  were  harassed  with  ever-chancing 
modes  of  extortion,  which  his  n^lect  of  the  works  erected  by 
former  sovereigns  to  supply  the  means  of  artificial  irrigation, 
rendered  tliem  annually  less  able  to  satisfy.  The  &vouritc  mas- 
sure  of  his  reign,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  was  a  general 
confederacy  of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  to  expd,  extirpate,  or 
convert  the  unbelievers.  Fortunately  for  the  work),  none  of 
them  were  in  circumstances  to  cooperate  efficaciously  in  his  de- 
signs. The  monarchs  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  Cabul,  and  of 
Dchli,  witli  difficulty  supported  their  own  tottering  sway ;  vhibt 
the  Nizam,  the  Vizier,  and  the  Nuab  of  the  Caroatic  were  nu^t- 
bered  amongst  liis  opponents ;  and,  in  his  estinuitioD,  little  bet- 
ter than  infidels.  Ine  talents,  activity,  and  courage  of  Tipu, 
all  sunk  before  the  disciplined  valour,  and  enlightened  combina- 
tion of  an  European  army ;  yet  it  appears  prroaUe,  that  if  the 
English  had.possessed  no  dominion  in  India,  this  restless  and  en- 
terprizing  prince  might  have  founded  an  empire,  vast  as  his  ambi- 
tion.    Cruelty  and  avarice  were  the  worst  features  of  his  mind. 

Had  the  reign  of  tliis  tyrant  been  of  long  duration,  or  had 
he  establishetl  a  dynasty,  it  must  have  added  much  to  the  ia^ 
bour  of  future  geographers  and  chronologers.  In  his  reign, 
the  old  Mohamedan  era  was  set  aside,  and  another  s^bstitutetl, 
which,  altliough  from  its  name  it  should  date  from  the  birth  of 
the  prophet,  yet  as,  on  tliat  supposition,  only  thirteen  years  most 
have  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Mohamed  and  his  fli^t,  sp* 
pears  radier  to  refer  to  his  missioD,  or  tlie  period  wb^  he  Arst 
announced  himsdf  as  the  messenger  of  God.  A  new  calendar  «ss 
introduced,  and  aftenvards  changed ;  and,  in  thecourseofiiisreipr 
the  months  twice  received  new  Arabic  names.  The  Indian  V' 
pellations  of  most  of  the  considerable  places  in  his  dominions  were 
al»o  set  aside,  and  Jiew  ones  substituted,  chiefly  desired  fl^"* 

1  ^  Itok» 


Mrifiimii  tilditioiu  tlMse  acto  mi^  possibly  have  flowed  froni 
iiiuiieuuiig  cupricet  or  ebildkh  vamty ;  and  to  these,  they  have 
vsuallyliccsi  attriiiuitfid*  We  .confess,  haveever.  that  they  appear 
to  us  to  have  fbriQid.a  part  of  hki  general  plan  for  rekindling  the 
latent  flame t)f  Moslem  yaldur^  ami  atein  leading  forth  the  sol- 
dien  ef  Isiam»  find  witk  the*Baiiie  enthusiasm  whidi  carried  the 
&U0W)eiB^of  dber  first  Khalifi  .to.  conquest  and  victory.  Hia 
dreams.  Us  emens,  and  latterly  his  pretensions  to  iil4>ii'ation^ 
aU  seem  lo  u&  to  flc^Afrom  .die  same  source. 
.  The  tiiiiMikDta]Nrit  rf  the  Sultan;  and  the  mystery  in  which 
he  enveloped  kis  pMceedingi;  by;  cutting,  off  all  commuhicatioii 
>i4th  t}ie  territories  subject  to  the  ISasl  India  Company,  ra:idered 
hiio,  daring  a  loiigperiod,aaol]9ect.of  constant  solicitude  to  their 
gov^DOfs» .  Although  no  war  dUtntstfbl  of  the  event,  should  war 
beeoaie  neeessary ^  ihey  {bund  themselves  obliged,  bv  his  imposing 
Attitude^  to'delay  the  execution  of  jeefolcms^  which  required  for 
their  success  a^ccrtaiiity  of  peace  tHth  all  the  considerable  states. 
H^ioe  eirery  thing  thai  baa  relation  to  him  acquired  an  unusual 
iinportanbe  in  the  minds  of  our  Indian  statesmen.  His  presiont 
mekwnSf  and  his  future  views,  both  wrapped  in  eoual  obscuritjr 
from  the  wiant  oi  sXL  authentic  intelligence  from  Moisiir,  some- 
timet  iNifflad,  and  always  exercised  their  sagiicity.  .  On  die 
other  band,  the  tremendous  events  whichi  Jiirihg  hib  reign^ 
jBoqivuIsed  Eunq^e,  hare  ptobably  (irevented  him  from  en* 
0iging  that  petition  of  attention  in  this  country,  which  his 
pharactery  dcal^gna  and  resoiiites^  really  ought  to  have  secured 
liinu 
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^T^is  is  a  iieit  iredjbuit  to  the  odmpaiiy  of  lake  poets ; — and  cmieS 
-*-  who^  from  his  present  bearing,  promises,  we  thinJk,  not  only 
to  do  tbem.good  service^  ^and  to  nse  to  high  honours  in  the 
corpaj  Init  to  raise. it9  naoie^  and  advance  it^  intefe^  even  a- 
mong  the  tribes  of  the  unbelievers.  Though  he  n^edr^  opehly 
the  badge  of  their  peculiarities,  and  professes  the  most  hiimble 
flevotioti  tp  their  great  captain^  Mr  Wordsworth^  #e  think  be 
faaa  kept  dear  ot*  several  ot  the  faulls  that  may  be  impdted  t</  his. 
preceptors  i  odd  ^issttmeu,  ,up<m  uie  whole,  a  more  attractive  and 
coiMuliating  air^  tb^n  the  leaders  he  has  chosen  to  follow.  He 
has  the  same  predilection,  indeed,  ior  engrailing  powerful  emo*- 
tions  mi  ordinary  occurrences;  and  the  same  tend^lcy  to  push  all 
\ou  XI x;  NO.  38;  B  b  '    Uft 
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his  emolioils  a  grtot  deal  too  fiur — the  same  disdain  of  all  worldly 
enjoyments'  and  pursuits — and  the  same  occasional  mistakes,  as 
to  energy  and  simplicity  of  diction^  which  characterize  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  But  he  differs  from  them  in  this  very  im- 
portant particular,  that  though  he  does  generally  endeavour  to 
raise  a  train  of  lofty  and  pathetic  sensations  upon  very  trifling  in* 
cidents  and  familiar  objects,  and  frequently  pursues  them  to  a 
great  height  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  he  is  scajrcely  erep 

Suilty  of  the  offence  of  building  them  upon  a  foundation  that  is  Iih 
icrous  or  purely  fantastic.  He  makes  more,  to  be  sure»  of  a  sleep- 
ing child,  or  a  lonely  cataract — ^and  flies  intogreater  rwtures  aboot 
female  purity  and  moonlight  landscapes,  and  fine  oreams,  sad 
flowers,  and  singing*birds — than  most  other  poets  permit  them* 
selves  to  do, — ^though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry  to  bt 
enraptured  with  such  things : — But  he  does  not  break  out  into 
any  ecstacies  about  spades  or  sparrows'  eggs — or  men  gatheriif 
leedies — or  women  in  duffle  cloaks— or  plates  and  porringers— 
or  washing  tubs— or  any  of  those  baser  themes  which  poetry 
was  always  permitted  to  disdain,  without  any  impeachment  of 
her  affability,  till  Mr  Wordsworth  thought  fit  to  Ibree  her  iate 
an  acquaintance  with  them. 

Though  Mr  Wilson  may  be  extravagant,  there&re,  he  is  not 
perverse^ ;  and  though  the  more  sober  part  of  his  readers  may  not 
be  able  to  follow  him  to  the  summit  of  his  suUimer  sympathies, 
they  cannot  be  offended  at  the  invitation,  or  even  reime  togndit 
him  their  company  to  a  certain  distance  on  the  journey.  The 
objects  for  which  he  seeks  to  interest  them,  are  all  objects  of  na- 
tural interest  $  and  the  emotions  which  he  connectTi  with  tboDf 
are,  in  some  degree,  associated  with  them  in  all  r^ecting  mindly 
It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  on  the  contraiy, 
that  he  is  exceedinffly  apt  to  make  choice  of  subjects  which  are 
not  onlv  unfit  in  themselves  to  excite  any  serious  emotion,  but 
naturally  present  themsclves^to  ordinary  minds  as  altogether  ri- 
diculous ;  and,  consecjucntly,  to  revolt  and  disgust  hu  readers 
by  an  appearance  ot  paltry  affectation,  or  incomprehensible 
conceit*  We  have  tlie  greatest  respect  for  the  genius  of  Sfr 
Wordsworth,  and  the  most  sincere  veneration  for  all  wc  have 
heard  of  his  character ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  die 
injury  he  has  done  to  his  reputation  by  this  poor  ambitioR 
ot  originality,  without  a  mixed  sensation  of  provocation  and 
regi-et.  We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  spades 
and  the  eggs,  and  the  tubs  which  he  commemorates,  actual* 
ly  suggested  to  him  all  the  emotions  and  reflexions  of  which 
he  has  chosen  to  moke  tliem  the  vehicles;  but  they  surely 
are  not  the  only  objects  which  have  suggested  similar  cdk^ 
liims ;  and  we  really  cuunot  mitlerstand  mtij*  the  circumstance 

ef 
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of  their  being  quite  unfit  to  suggest  them  to  any  other  person, 
should  have  recommended  them  as  their  best  accompani- 
ments in  an  address  to  the  public.  We  do  not  want  Mr  Words- 
'worth  to  write  like  Pope  or  Prior,  nor  to  dedicate  his  muse  to 
subjects  which  he  does  not  himself  think  interesting.  We  are  pre- 
pared, on  the  contrary,  to  listen  with  a  far  deeper  delight  to  the 
songs  of  his  mountain  solitude,  and  to  gaze  on  his  mellow  pictures 
of  sunple  happiness  and  nfiection,  and  his  lofty  sketches  of  human 
worth  and  energy ;  and  we  only  beg,  that  we  may  have  these  no- 
bler elements  of  nis  poetry,  without  the  debasement  of  childish 
language,  mean  incidents,  and  incongruous  images.  We  will 
not  run  the  risk  of  oiFending  him,  by  hinting  at  the  prosperity 
of  Scott,  or  Campbell,  or  Crabbe ;  but  he  cannot  be  scandalized, 
we  think,  if  we  refer  him  to  the  example  of  the  dutiful  disciple 
and  fervent  admirer  who  is  now  before  us ;  and  entreat  him  to 
consider  whether  he  may  not  conscientiously  abstain  from  those 
peculiarities  which  even  Mr  Wilson  has  not  thought  it  safe  to  ' 
imitate* 

Mr  Wilson  is  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of  diction, . 
which  we  think  belotig  to  his  school.  He  is  occasionally  mystical, 
and  not  seldom  childish :  But  he  has  l^ss  of  these  peculiarities 
than  most  of  his  associates :  and  there  is  one  more  important 
fault  from  which,  we  think,  he  has  escaped  akogetlier.  We  allude 
now  to  the  offensive  assumption  of  exclusive  taste,  judgment  and 
morality  which  pervades  most  of  the  writings  of  this  tuneful 
brotherhood*  Tnere  is  a  tone  of  tragic,  keen  and  intolerant 
reprobation  in  all  the  censures  they  bestow,  that  is  not  a  little 
alarming  to  ordinary  sinners.  Every  thing  they  do  not  like  is 
accursed,  and  pestilent,  and  inhuman ;  and  tliey  can  scarcely 
difier  from  any  body  upon  a  point  of  criticism,  politics  or  me- 
taphysics, without  wonderijig  what  a  heart  he  must  have ;  and 
expressing,  not  merely  dissent,  but  loathing  and  abhorrence. . 
Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  perceive,  that  they  think  it  barely 
possible  for  any  one  to  have  any  iust  notion  of  poetry,  any 
genuine  warmtn  of  affection  or  pnilanthropy,  or  any  large 
views  as  to  the  true  principles  ot  himpiness  and  virtue,  who 
does  not  agree  with  them  in  most  of  tii^ir  vagacie;,  and  live  a 
life  very  nearly  akin  to  that  which  they  have  elected  for  them- 
selves. The  inhabitants  of  towns,  therefore,  and  most  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  or  pleasures  of  society^ 
are  cast  off  without  ceremony  s^  demoralized  and  dencUuralized 
beings  I  and  it  would  evidently  be  a  considerable  stretch  of 
chanty  in  thf»e  n^w  apostles  of  taste  and  wisdom,  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  this  description  could  have  a  genuine  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  nature — could  feel  any  ardent  or  devoted  at-' 
tachment  to  another,— ^or  leven  comprehend  the'  great  principles 
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upon  which  private  and  public  virtue  must  be  founded. — Mr 
Wilson,  however,  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  thiar 
extraordinary  monopoly;  but  speaks  with  a  tone  of  indulgent  and 
open  sociality,  whicn  is  as  engaging  as  the  jealous  and  assuming 
manner  of  ^itie  of  im  models  is  offensive.  Tlie  most  striking 
characteristic,  indeed,  as  weB  as  the  great  d^ahn,  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  is  the  spirit  of  warm  a^d  una0ected  philanthro- 
py which  breathes  over  every  page  of  it — that  delisted  tender- 
ness with  which  tlie  writer  awdls  on  the  bliss  of  chiIAood» 
and  the  dignity  of  female  mnocence — and  that  young  enthusiasia 
which  leads  him  to  luxuriate  in  the  description  of  beautiful 
nature  and  the  joVs  of  a  life  of  retirement,  If  our  read^v  cant 
contrive  to  combine  these  distinguishing  featpres  with  our  gc-^ 
neral  reference  of  the  autnor  to  tne  school,  of  Wdrdsw^rth  and 
Southey,  they  wiD  have  as  exact  a  conception  of  h£i  poeticaf 
character  als  can  be  nede&sary  (o  prepare  tnem  for  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  works  tnat  are  now  ofiered  to  diarterusaL 

The  most  considerable  of  these  is  <  The  Ide  of  Pahns,' 
which,  though  it  engroslses  the  whole  title-page,  fffls  Consider- 
ably less  than  half  the  vcJume, — and  perhiiptf  xxoi  the  most  at- 
tractive half.  It  is  a  strange,  wild  sti^ry.  of  t^ro  foveas  that  were 
wrecked  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  marveHousTy  satied  on  an  un- 
inhabited, but  lovely  Island,  when  all  the  rest  of  thie  crew  were 
drowned; — of  their  living  there,  in  pcaSce  and  bTes^ness,  for 
six  or  seven  yeair^ — and  being  at  last  taken  off,  wi(h*  a  lovely 
daughter,  wno  had  come  to  cheer  their  solitude — by  ah  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war,  and  landed  in  the  arms  of  the  bdy*s  mother^  - 
who  had  passed  the  long  interval  of  their  absence  in  on'(&  unre- 
mitting agony  of  hope  and  despair.  Tlifs,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
the  whole  of'^the  story, — and  nearly  all  the  cifcnmstances  tlult 
are  detailed  in  the  four  long  cantos  wluch  cover  the  first  J  80 
pages  of  the  volume  before  us :  For  ne^er,.  certamly,  imiA  tliere 
a  poem,  pretending  to  have  a  story,  m  whkb  there  wi^  so  fittle 
narrative ;  and  in  which  the  descriptidhi  and  reflections  b6re  ^ 
such  a  nionstrous  im)portion  to  the  fbct^  and  incidents'  out  of 
which  xiicf  arise.  Tliis  piece  is  in  irt^ogiflar  rhyni^  verilfe.  Kite 
the  t)esi  parts  of  Mr  Southej'^s  Kehatna ;  to  vrtiid^,  ind^,  it 
bears  a  pretty  close  resemblance,  both  hi  tWe  hixtiriafnce  of  the 
descriptions,  the  tenderness  erf  the  thoogh'ts,  the  Copioudiess 
of  the  dicfioa,*  fed  the  occasional  harmohy  of  the  versification, 
— ^though  it  is  periiaps  still  more  diffusa  aind  redundant.  To 
some  of  our  readers,  thi^  intimation  M'ill  be  quite  enough ;  but 
the  majority,  we  belifeVe,  tvill  be  glad  to'  hear  a  lit&  intitt 
of  it. 

The  first  canto  descflbes  th^  gaSant  ship,  in  the  thii€  udonth 
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fif  her  ontward  botmd  yoynge,  sailing  oyer  the  quiet  §ea  in  a 
lovely  moonlight  evening,  and  the  two  lovers  musing  ^d  con* 
iversing  on  the  deck,  lliere  are  g|:;eat  raptures  about  the  beau« 
ty  of  the  ship  and  the  moon, — uid  pretty  characters  of  the  youth 
and  the  maiden  iji.  the  same  tone  of  ecstasy.  Just  as  the  sky 
is  kindling  with  the  summer  dawn,  and  the  fireshness  of  morn- 
ing ripphng  over  .the  placid  waters,  the  vessel  strikes  on  a 
;sunken  rode,  and  gocii  down  almost  instanfly.  This  cata- 
strophe is  described,  .we  think,  with  great  force  and  effect ; — al- 
lowance being  always  made  for  the  pecuh'arities  of  the  school  to 
which  die  aumor  belongs*  He  be^ns  with  a  view  of  the  ship 
Just  before  the  accident. 

*  Her  giant-form 

O'er  wrathfU  surge,  through  blapkenin^  slprm. 

Majestically  calm^  would  g9 

Mid  the  deep  d^Iuiess  whiti^  as  snow  i 

But  f^utij  now  the  small  waves  glide 

Hike  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  8id(e. 

So  stately  her  bearing,  sp  proud  her  array. 

Hie  main  4ie  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye* 

Many  ports  will  exult  .at  the  gleam  of  her  mast ! 

—Hush !'  hush  J  thou  vain  dre'an^er !  this  hour  is  her  last. 
Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 

Are  hurrjei  o^er  die  deck ; 

And  fas^  die  miserable  Ai^ 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wteck/ 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock^ 

Her  planks  are  torn  Sunder,  * 

And  down  come  her  miistd  with  a  reeling  shock. 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 

Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine  ' 

That  gladdened  late  the  skies. 

And  her  pendant  diat  kiss'd  the  fkir  moonshine 

Down  many  a  fiithoiA  IteS. 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Oleam'd  sofUy  from  below,  i 

And  flung  a  warm  and  suni^y  flush  .  ' 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  miurmuriiig  snoWf 

Ta  the  co|:^  rocks  arp-  hurrying  down 

To  sle^p  funidi  colours  a^  bright. as  their  own* 
Oh !  fnany  a  dr^am  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  be^re  her  death  ;  * 

And  sights  of  home  with  si^hs  disturb'd 

The  sleepers'  lobg-drawn  breath. 

Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 

The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree 

Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 

•  The 
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The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 

That  grows  before  his  cottage-door, 

And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 

His  arms  inclosed  a  blooming  boy. 

Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  pass'd ; 

And  hi$  wi^ — ^by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled^ 

As  she  look'd  on  the  father  of  her  child 

Aetum'd  to  her  heart  at  last. 

—He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll. 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul.  *  p.  32— SI*. 
*  Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare. 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air ; 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away. 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 

But  the  ncw-ri^en  sun,  and  tJie  sunny  sky. 

Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapour  duD 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ; 

While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 

Mourns  for  the  gJory  that  hath  flown.  *  p.  86. 
The  second  canto  oegiris  with  a  very  absurd  expostulation 
to  the  Moon,  for  having  let  the  good  ship  be  lost  after  shininfir 
so  sweetly  upon  it.  Nothing  but  the  singular  infatuation  which 
seems  to  be  epidemic  on  the  banks  of  Winander,  could  have 
led  a  man  of  Mr  Wilson's  abilities  to  write  such  lines  as  the 
following. 

*■  Oh  vain  belief  i  most  beanteous  as  thou  art. 

Thy  heavenly  visage  hides  a  cruel  heart* ' 
And  a  little  after, 

^  Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once-Iov'd  vessel  miss, 

And  wish  her  happy,  now  that  she  is  gone  ?         ' 

But  then,  sad  moon  !  too  late  thy  grief  will  be  ; 

Fair  as  thou  art,  thou  can'st  not  move  the  sea. ' 
After  this  wild  fit,  however,  has  spent  itself^  we  are  conducted 
to  a  little  sea-beat  rock,  where  the  unhappy  lover  finds  himself 
stretched  in  horrible  solitude;  and  where,  in  a  sort  of  entranced 
.slumber,  he  has  a  vision  of  a  blissful  land,  over  which  he  seems 
to  wander  with  his  beloved.  On  opening  his  eyes,  he  finds  her 
actually  leaning  over  him  ;  and,  by  ana  by,  the  ship's  pinnace 
comes  floating  alongside,  with  its  oars  and  sails  ready  for  immedi* 
ate  service,  ^'hey  embark  with  holy  hope  and  confidence;  and, 
at  the  close  of  evening,  reach  a  shaay  and  solitary  shore,  where 
they  kneel  down  and  return  thanks  to  Providence. 

llic  third  canto  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  the  description 
of  this  enchanted  island,  and  of  the  blissful  life  which  these  io- 
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Ten  lived  in  its  beautiful  seclusion;  and,  certa^Iy^  a  mofe  glow- 
ing picture  of  Elysium  has  not  often  been  brought  before  ug« 
than  is  contained  in  these  pa^es :  such  shades  and  flowers — and 
wooded  steeps — and  painted  birds — and  sunny  bays  and  cascades 
—and  dewy  vales  ami  thickets — and  tufted  lawns! — The  follow^ 
mg  are  but  cold  and  tame  citations. 

^  There,  groves  that  bloom  in  endless  sprinjr 

Are  rusUing  to  Jthe  radiant  wing 

Of  birds,  in  various  plumage  bright 

As  rainbow-huesy  or  dawning  light. 

Soft-falling  showers  of  blossoms  fair 

Float  ever  on  the  fragrant  air. 

Like  showers  of  vernal  snow. 

And  from  the  fruit-tree,  spreading  taU, 

The  richly  ripen'd  clusters  fall 

Oft  as  sea-breezes  blow. 

The  sun  and  xhrnds  alone  possess 

The  joy  of  all  that  loveliness. 

How  silent  lies  each  sheher'd  bay  1 

No  other  visitors  have  they 

To  their  shores  of  silvery  sand. 

Than  the  waves  that,  murmuring  in  their  glee. 

All  hurrying  in  a  joyful  band 

Come  dancing  from  the  sea. '    p.  75,  76. 
*  Like  fire,  strange  flowers  around  them  flame. 

Sweety  harmless  fire,  breathed  from  some  magic  un^ 

The  silky  gossamer  that  may  not  burn. 

Too  wildly  beautiful  to  bear  a  name. 

And  when  the  Ocean  sends  a  breeze^* 

To  wake  the  music  sleeping  in  the  tree^, 

Trees  scarce  they  §eem  to  be  ;  for  many  a  flower, 

Badiant  as  dew,  jor  ruby  polish'd  bright. 

Glances  on  every  spray,  that  bending  light 

Around  die  stem,  in  variegated  bows. 

Appear  like  some  awakened  fountain-shower. 

That  with  the  colours  of  the  evening  glows. 
•  And  towering  o'er  these  beauteous  woods. 

Gigantic  rocks  were  ever  dimly  seen. 

Breaking  with  solemn  grey  the  tremulous  green. 

And  frowning  far  in  castellated  pride ; 

While,  hastening  to  the  Ocean,  hoary  floods 

Sent  up  a  thin  and  radiant  mist  between. 

Softening  the  beauty  that  it  could  not  hide. 

Lo  !  higher  still  the  stately  Palm-trees  rise, 

Checquering  the  clouds  witli  their  unbending  stems. 

And  o'er  the  clouds  amid  the  dark-blue  skies, 

JjTting  their  rich  unfadinj;  diadem;?. '     p.  87,  88^ 
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On  the  first  Sabbath  day,  they  take  each  ot)ier  fi>r  hnsbaiKl 
and  wife ;  arid  five  or  six  v^arft  pLa  bver,  the  reader  does'  not 
well  know  how ; — and  still  we  find  them  enhiptured  with  their 
flowers  and  their  birds,  and  their  own  prayers,  songs,  and  me^^ 
ditations.  All  at  once  a  &iry  child  cOmesf  an^^hg  down  a'moiin^ 
tain,  in  a  frock  of  peacock's  feathers  t:-*and  we  find*  they  have  ^ 
Jovely  daughter.  .'...,,' 

^  Sing  on  !    Sing  on  !    It  is  alovely  air.  I 

'  Well  could  thy  mother  sing  it  when  a  nurid :  1 

Yet  strange  it  is  in  this  wild  Indian  glade,   "' 

To  list  a  tune  that  breathes  of  nothing  there, 

A  tune  that  by  his  mountain  springs. 

Beside  his  slumbering  lambkins  lair,  • 

The  Cambrian  «hepherd  singsi  *      ^ 
Up  yon  steep  hill's  unbnmen  side, 

Behola  the  little  Fairy  glide*  * 

Though  free  her  breath,  untired  her  Hmb^ 

For  through  the  air  she  ^eems  to  swim,    > 

Ytt  ofl  she  stops  t6  look  behind    - 

Oh  ♦^hem  below ;— till  with  the  wind 

Sh^  Hies  again,  and  on  the  hill-top  far 

8hi  K?  ]i?<e  the  spirit  of  the  evening  star; 

>.'  .!  lin^n.  long :  as  if  a  sight 

Hi!'  tear,  half-wonder,  urged  her  flight,  j 

In  rapid  motion,  winding  still 

To  break  the  steepness  of  the  hill, 

With  leaps,  and  springs,  and  outstrftch*d  arm^ 

Mc*-^  graceful  in  her  vain  alarms,         *  *' 

rir  child  outstrips  the  Ocean  gale. 

In  ha-^tc  to  tel!  her  wondrous  talc. 

Hk"  parents*  jo}*^!  hearts  admire, 

Ot'  peacock's  plumes  her  glancing  tireu 

All  bright  with  tiny  sims. 

Am?  the  glcamings  of  the  feathery  gol^ 

That  play  along  each  w^avy  fold 

Other  mantle  as  she  runs.  *    p,  113,  114,  115. 
The  blessed  babe  conies  to  tell  of  a  strange  sight  she  has  se<i^ 
en  the  sea ;  and  her  father  soon  discovers  it  to  be  a  ship  atee^ 
ing  towards  their  shore.        •  ^ 

•  **  How  beautiful  upon  the  wave 

•*  The  vessel  sail*,  who  comes  to  save ! 

**  Fittuig  it  was  that  ffrst  she  shone 

••  Before  the  wotidering  eyes  of  one, 

**  So  beautiful  as  thoiu. 

**  See  how  before  the  wind  she  goes, 

•*  Scattering  the  waves  like  melting  snows !  ••  Ac. 

'   They  cast  their  eyes  around  the  isle : 

But 
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But  what  a  change  is  there ! 
Vor  erer  fled  that  hnefi/  smQe 
That  laj  on  earth  and  air, 
That  made  its  hatmtsso'  dtill  and  holy, 
Ahnost  for  blin  too  melancholy,       *  * 
For  IHe  too  inldfy  fair. 
Gone— eone  is  aU  its  lonelinesSn 
And  wiw  it  much  of  loveliness, 
^to  each  deep  glen*s  dark  recess, 
The  day-shinQ  pours  like  rain, 
So  strong  and  sudden  ts  the  light 
Reflected  from  that  ironder  bright, 
Kow  tilting  o'er  the  Main. 
Soon  as  the  thun^tering  cannon  spoke, 
The  voice  of  the  evenmg'-gun,  ' 

The  sodi  of  the  endiantmenr  b^oke, 
l^ike  oew  beneath  the  sun. '  p.'118,  119. 
The  fourth  and  last  canto  carries  us  back  to  I^ngland,  and  tm 
the  woes  of  ^e  despairing  mother,  whose  daughter  had  em^ 
barked  so  m^ny  years  before,  in  that  iU*&ted  ship,  of  which  no 
tidings  had  ever  reached  her  home.  After  pining  in  agony  for 
year^  in  her  native  Wales,  she  hqd  been  drawn  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  tp  ta^e  up  her  abode  ifi  the  sea-poi^  from  whicl^  she 
)iaa  seen  her  beloved  child  deprirt,  and  to  gaze  daily  on  tl>e 
devouring' waters  in  which  she  believed  her  to  be  entoml^ei|^ 
•JTie  fcJlowing  line*  we  think  are  pathetic.  '  •       . 

*  And  now  that  se^ien  long  years  are  flown. 
Though  spent  in  anguish  and  alone^ 
How  short  the  time  appears !  ' 

She  looks  upon  the  billowy  main. 
And  the  parting^y  re(uras  again. 
Each  breaking  w'ave  §he  knows ; 
And  ^en  she  Ijstehs  to  the  tide. 
Her  child  seems  standing  by  her  side ; 
So  like  the  past  it  flowi^ 
She  starts  to  hear  the  aty  bell ; 
So  tolPd  it  when  diey  wept  farewell ! 
She  thinks  the  self-*same  smoke  and  clou^ 
The  city  domes  and  turrets  shroud  ; 
The  same  keen  flash  of  ruddy  fire 
Is  burning  on  th0  lofty  spire ; 
The  grove  of  masts  is  landing  there 
Undianged,  with  all  their  ensigns  fair ; 
The  same,  the  stir,  the  tumult,  and  the  hum, 
As  from  the  tity  to  the  shore  they  come.  *  p.  157,  ISS, 
As  she  is  Iin|pruig  one  sunny  day  on  the  beach,  a  shoi^  19 
jr^jsed  for  the  approach  of  a  long  expected  vessel ;  and  multitudes 
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hurry  out  to  meet  their  returning  friends  and  relations.    The 
unhappy  mothfr  flies,  sick  at  heart,  from  the  joyful  scene  of 
congratulation';  but  strange  murmurs  pursue  her  in  her  retreat* 
'  Dark  words  she  hears  among  the  crowd. 

Of  a  ship  that  hath  on  board 

Three  christian  souls,  who  on  the  coast 

Of  some  wild  land  were  wrecks  long  years  ago^ 

When  all  but  they  were  in  a  tempest  lost ; 

And  they  are  speaking  of  a  child. 

Who  looks  more  beautifully  wild 

Than  pictured  fairy  in  Arabian  tale ; 

Wondrous  her  foreign  garb,  they  say, 

Adom'd  with  starry  plumage  gay. 

While  round  her  head  tall  feathers  [day. 

And  dance  with  every  gale. '  p.  165,  166* 
She  turns  in  breathless  impatience,  and  aees  the  sailors  rush^ 
ing  eagerly  to  the  embraces  ^f  their  wives  and  children-^but 
<  ..No  sailor,  he,  so  fondly  pressmg 

Yon  fair  child  in  his  arms. 

Her  eyes,  her  brow,  her  bosom  kissing^ 

And  bidcUng  her  with  many  a  blessing 

To  hush  her  vain  alarms. 

How^  fair  that  creature  by  his  side  ! 
.  Wlio  smiles  with  languid  glee, 
«        Slow-kindling  from  a  mother's  pride ! 

Oh !  thou  alone  may'st  be 

The  mother  of  that  fairy  child. 

These  tresses  dark,  these  eyes  so  wild. 

That  face  with  spirit  beautified. 

She  owes  them  all  to  thee. 

Silent  and  still  the  sailors  stand. 

To  see  the  meeting  strange  that  now  befel. 

Unwilling  sighs  their  manly  bosoms  swell, 

And  o'er  their  eyes  they  draw  the  sun-burnt  hand. 

To  hide  the  tears  that  grace  their  cheeks  so  well. '  p.  167,  16^. 

They  then  all  retire  to  the  romantic  shades  of  their  native 

Wales;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  another  apostrophe  to 

that  feiry  child,  who  seems  to  have  chiefly  possessed  the  raised 

imagination  of  the  author. 

*  O,  happy  parents  of  so  sweet  a  child. 

Your  share  of  grief  already  have  you  known ; 

But  long  as  that  fair  spirit  is  your  own. 

To  either  lot  you  must  be  reconciled. 

Dear  was  she  in  yon  palmy  grove. 

When  fear  and  sonow  luiogled  with  your  love. 

And  ofl  you  wished  that  *;he  had  ne'er  been  bom ; 

Wiile,  in  the  luott  d^li^htiul  air 
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Th**  angdic  mfknt  sang,  at  times  her  voice. 

That  seem'd  to  make  even  lifeless  things  rejoii;^. 

Woke,  on  a  sudden,  dreams  of  dim  despair. 

As  if  it  breathed,  **  For  me,  an  orphan,  mourn !  '* 

Now  can  they  listen  when  she  sings 

With  mournful  voice  of  mournful  things. 

Almost  too  sad  to  hear ; 

^nd  when  she  chaunts  her  evening-hymn. 

Glad  smile  their  eyes,  even  as  they  swim 

With  many  a  gushing  tear. 

Each  day  she  seems  to  them  more  bright 

And  beautiful, — a  gleam  of  light 

That  plays  and  dances  o'er  the  shadowy  earth ! 

It  fadeth  not  in  gloom  or  storm, — 

For  nature  chartered  that  ac  rial  form 

In  yonder  fiur  Isle  when  she  bless'd  her  birth ! 

The  Iile  of  Palms  ! — whose  forests  tower  again, 

Darkening  with  solemn  shdde  the  face  of  heaven ! 

Now  far  away  they  like  the  clouds  are  driven. 

And  as  the  passing  night-wind  dies  ray  strain ! '  p.  178,  179t,' 
We  are  rather  unwilling  to  subjoin  any  remarks  on  a  poem, 
of  which,  even  from  the  sught  account  we  have  given  of  it,  we 
are  aware  that  the  opinion  of  different  readers  will  be  so  differ- 
ent. To  thos^  who  delight  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and  antitliesis,  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  appear  mere  raving  and  absurdity ; — to 
such  as  nave  an  appetite  chiefly  for  crowded  incidents  and  com- 

E Heated  adventures,  it  will  seem  diffuse  and  cmjptj^ ; — and  even 
y  those  who  seek  in  poetry  for  tlie  delineation  or  human  feelings 
and  affections,  it  will  frequently  be  felt  as  too  ornate  and  osten- 
itatious.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has  by  far  too  much  of  the  dreami- 
ness and  intoxication  of  the  taxxc^  about  it,  and  is  by  far  too 
piuch  expanded ;  and  though  it  will  afford  great  delight  to  those 
who  are  most  capable  and  most  worthy  of  being  dehghted,  there 
are  none  whom  it  >vill  not  sometimes  dazzle  with  its  glare,  and 
sometimes  weary  with  its  repetitions. 

The  next  poem  in  the  volume  is  perhaps  of  a  still  more  haz- 
ardous description.  It  is  entitled  *  The  Aneler's  Tent } '  and 
fills  little  less  than  thirty  pages  with  the  description  of  an  after- 
noon's visit  which  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
the  simple  inhabitants  around  Wast- Water,  when  he  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  and  some  other  friend©  had  pitched  their  tent  on  the 
banks  of  that  sequestered  lake,  one  beautiful  Sunday,  in  the 
course  of  a  fishing  excurtiion  among  the  mountains.  It  is  one 
of  the  boldest  experiments  we  have  lately  met  with,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  nitercst  of  a  long  poem  without  any  ex- 
traordinary 
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^raordinary  inddent,  or  amr  gystematic  discnssion ;  #nd,  for  our 
own  parts,  wcrare  inclinea  to  think  that  it  is  a'  successful  one. 
There  are  few  t]iiii^9  at  least,  which  we  have  lately  read^  that 
have  pleased  or  engagetl  ns  more  than  the  picture  of  simple  in- 
nocence and  artless  delight  which  is  here  drawn,  with  a  truth 
and  modesty  of  colouring  far  more  attractive,  in  our  f^prcben- 
eion,  than  the  visionary  splendours  of  the  Isle  df  Palms.  TTif 
novelty  of  the  wliite  tent,  j^eamuig  like  an  cyenjng  daad  by 
{the  edge  of  tlie  still  waters,  had  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the 
iiistic  worshippers,  it  seems,  as  they  left  tlie  little  chapel  m  the 
dell ;  and  they  came  in  successive  groupes,  by  knd  and  by  wa- 
ter, to  gaze  on  the  splendid  apparition.  Tlie  kind-hearted  ang« 
lers  received  them  with  all  tlie  gentleness  and  ho^i^|ity  of  Isaap 
Walton  himself;  and  we  suicerely  compassjpn^  tfe  reader 
who  is  not  both  touched  and  sootti!^  w|tli  the  kihmiag  amiabk) 
representation^ 

'  And  thos  our  teat  a  joyous  sceoe  became, 

yVhere  loving  hearts  from  distant  vales  did  meet 
«      Afl  at  some  rucal  festivid,  and  greet 

Each  other  with  giad  voice  and  kindly  name. 

Here  ^  pleased  daughter  to  her  father  mniied, 

With  fresh  affection  in  her  soften'd  eyes ; 

He  in  return  look'd  back  upon  his  child 

With  gentle  start  and  tone  of  mild  surprise : 

And  on  his  little  grandf;hild,  at  her  ^reast; 

An  old  man's  ble^ing  and  a  kiss  bestowed*. 

Or  to  his  cheek  the  itsphig  baby  prest, 

!Light*nfaig  Uie  mother  of  her  darling  load  ; 

While  comely  matrons,  alj  sedately  ranged 

Close  to  their  husbands'  or  their  children's  side. 

A  neighbour's  friendly  greeting  interchanged, 

And  each  her  o^  with  frequent  gl|mces  eyed. 

And  raised  her  head  In  all  a  motKer's  hlmnless  pride* 

Happy  Were  we  among  such  hapi^r  heattsl 

And  to  inspire  with  kindliness  and  love 

Our  simple  guests,  ambitiously  we  strove. 

With  novel  convevse  and  endearing  arts  1 

The  gray-hair'd  mep  with  deep  attantiim  heard, 

Yiewipg  the  speaker  with  a  solium  fiif>e, 

Wliile  ropnd  our  Q^t  the  plavful  phildr^  stirred. 

And  near  tl^ir  parents  took  their  silen^  place. 

Listening  with  looks  where  wonder  breathed  a  glswing  gtg/^ 

And  much  they  gazed  with  never-tireJl  delight 

On  vamishM  roo^  with  joints  that  shone  like  gold. 

And  silken  line  on  glittering  reel  enrolled. 

To  infant  anglers  a  most  wondrous  sight  J 

Scarce  could  Uieir  chiding  parents  then  control 
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Their  little  hearts  in  harmless  malice  gay; 

Put  still  one,  bolder  than  his  fellows,  stole 

To  touch  the  tempting  treasures  where  they  lay. 

What  rapture  glisten^  in  their  eager  eyes, 

'When,  with  kind  voice,  we  bade  these  children  take 

A  precious  store  of  well-dissembled  flics. 

To  use  with  caution  for  the  strangers'  sake ! 

The  unlook*d-for  gift  we  graciously  bestow 

"Wifii  ^dden  joy  uke  leaping  heart  o'erjkHvenJ ; 

They  griisp  the  lines,  while  all  their  fdteB  glow 

Briffht  ad  spring -blomoms  after  siinny  showers. 

And  wiit  them  in  their  hats  like  wreaths  of  valley  ftoweils  i ' 

p.  197^199- 
•ThefoUoWing  picture  of  the  mduntain  damssb  is' equally  ea* 
jgagiE«. 

*  Well  did  the  rosei  bloonAig  cm  their  cheek. 
And  eyes  of  laughing  light,  that  glistened  fair 
Beneath  tlie  artless  ringlets  of  tbeW  hair. 
Each  maiden's  health  and  purity  bespeak* 
following  the  impulse  of  their  simple  will. 
No  thought  had  they  to  give  or  take  ofience ; 
Glad  were  their  bosoihs^  yet  sedate  and  still. 
And  fearless  in  the  strength  ^  innocence. 
Oft  as,  in  accents  nlild^  we  strangers  spoke 
To  these  sweet  maidens;  an  lincoi^scious  smSle 
lake  sudden  sunshine  o'er  their  facet  broke. 
And  with  it  struggling  bUtshes  mix^d  the  .whUex 
And  oft  as  mirth  and  glee  went  laughing  round,^ 
Breath'd  in  this  maiden's  ear  some  harmless  jest. 
Would  make  her,  for  one  moment,  on  the  ground 
Her  eyes  let  fall,  as  wishing  from  the  rest 
To  hide  the  sudden  throb  that  beat  within  her  breast. ' 

p,  205,  206. 
The  delighted  giiests  depart  by  moonlight ;  and  while  they 
ure  climbing  the  shadowy  hills,  their  entertainers  raise  a  splen- 
did bonfire  to  liffht  them  on  their  way,  and  ^ear  new  cla- 
mours of  declamation  ring  round  all  the  nwakehed  echoes.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  concluding  reflections,  which  not  on- 
ly do  great  honour  to  Mr  Wilson's  powers  of  composition,  but 
show  him  io  be  habitually  familiar  with  tbonghts  and  ailectionSf 
far  more  to  be  envied  than  the  fading  renown  that  genius  hsA 
fever  won  for  her  votaries; 

*  Tet,  though  the  strangers  and  their  tent  have  past 
Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mark  behind. 
Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guildess  mind, 
And  long  within  the  shepherd's  cot  shall  lost* 
Oft  when,  on  wj^tpr  night,  the  crowded  seat 
Is  closely  wlieel'd  before  the  blazing  fire^ 

ThcU 
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Tbaa  will  he  love  with  grave  voice  to  repeat 

(He,  the  gray-headed  venerable  sire,) 

The  conversation  he  with  us  did  hold 

On  moral  subjects,  he  had  studied  long ; 

And  some  will  jibe  the  maid  who  was  so  bold 

As  sing  to  strangers  readily  a  song. 

Then  Uiey  unto  each  other  will  recal 

Each  little  incident  of  that  strange  night, 

And  give  their  kind  opinio^  of  us  all. 

God  bless  their  faces  smiling  in  the  light 

Of  their  owi)  cottage-hearth !  O,  £ur  subduing  sight  !^ ' 

p.  215-^16. 
Th^  same  tenderness  of  thought  and  warmth  of  imagination 
are  visible  in  the  lines,  addressed  to  a  Sleeping  Child ;  from 
which  we  shall  make  a  few  detached  extracta.     It  begins^ 

*  Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth. 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  i 
Does  human  blood  with  life  embue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue^ 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  gold^  hair  ? 

Oh  !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doom'd  to  death ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ; 
Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem^ 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  extasy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring ! 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  in&nt's  sleeping  eye  ? 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind. 

Ere  sin  destroy,  or  error  dim. 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim  i ' 

*  Oh  !  vision  fair !  that  I  could  be 
Again,  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee ! 
Vain  wish  !  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 
May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm  ; 
Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 
That  paint  the  bird  of  paradise. 

And  years,  so  fate  hath  order'd,  roll 
(^touds  t'er  the  summer  of  the  soul* ' 

2  .  '  Fatr 
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*  Fair  was  tliat  face  as  break  of  dawn, 
When  o*er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 
Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-conceal 'd 
The  light  of  soul,  and  half-reveal*d. 
While  thy  hush'd  heart  whh  visions  wroughtj 
£ach  trembling  eye-lash  mov*d  with  though t» 
And  things  we  dream^  but  ne'er  can  speaki, 
Like  clouds  came  Boating  o*er  thy  cheek. 
Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light, 
When  the  soul*s  heaven  lies  calm  ind  bright ; 
Till  thou  awok*8t,— then  to  thine  eye 
•Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  extacy ! 
And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine. 
Or  sure  these  eyes  could  never  shine 
With  such  a  wild,  3ret  bashftil  glee, 
Gay,  halfjo*erc<wne  timidity !  * 
We  have  now  c[uoted  enough,  we  believe,  to  give  ouf  reiuicrs 
a  pretty  just  idea  of  the  character  of  Mr  Wilson's  poetry* ,  W« 
shall  add  but  one  little  specimen  of  his  blank  verse  j   wKidi 
seems  to  us  to  be  formed,  like  that  of  all  his  school,  on  the  mo* 
del  of  Akenside's ;  and  to  combine,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  dif*^ 
fuseness,  no  ordinary  share  of  its  richness  and  beauty*    Thera 
are  some  fine  solemn  lines  on  the  Spring,  from  which  we  lake 
the  following,  almost  at  random. 

*         ■     The  great  Sun, 
Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile. 
Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage  ;  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  winds  chaunted  in  the  sky ; 
And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth. 
Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  clustering  flowers 
By  nature  strewn  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  field, 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer ! — Ve  fair  trees. 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gaie  ! 
It  seeras  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow  ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.     Ye  sweet  birds, 
Were  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours, 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves  ?  ' 

Yet  are  ye  not. 

Sporting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 
TTian  the  yonug  lambs,  that  from  the  valley-sicte 
Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant's  voice, 
llalf  happy,  half  afraid  !  O  blessed  things  !  ' 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innoceneej" 
The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman's  dreams. 
Tiie  strife  of  workini;  istellcct,  tJie  stir 

at 
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Of  hopes  ambitiousy  the  distuthing  tajfimi 
Of  fiuney  and  all  that  wofshipp'd  pageantry 
-  That  iEtfdent  ^irits  bvtrh  for  in  their  pride. 
Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  souf       ^ 
Pure  and  serene  ^  the  bide  depths  of  heaven. '  249^^250;. 
There  is  a  vef^  sweet  and  touching  monody  on  the  death  of 
Grahame,  the  mutK-Iamented  and  most  amiaUe  author  of  the 
**  Sabbath **  and  other  poems;   fix>m  which  we  sbal^  io4uk;^ 
oui^ves  by  making  one  more  cMract,    Tbe  moral  character  of 
Mr  WUson*^  poetry  is,  throughout,  veiy  much  the  sane  widi 
that  of  the  friend  he  nere  commemorates ;  and,  in  this  partieiH 
hx  piecp,  he  has  fidleii  vepry  much  into  bis  manner  alaOf      * 
*  Some  chosen  books  by  pious  men  oempos'd^ 
Kept  from  the  dust,  m  every  cottage  lye  . 
Through  the  wild  lomeliness  of  ^coUa^s  valea; 
.  'Beside  the  Bible,  by  whgae  wdl*JaM>wp  trvths 
All  human  thoughts  are  by  tl|e  peasant 
t>  blessed  privilege  of  nature's  bard ! 
To  cheer  the  house  oi  virtuous  poverty. 
With  gleams  of  light  more  b^utiful  than  ofl 
Play  (rer  the  splendours  of  the  palace  wall. 
Methinks  I  see  a  fair  and  lovely  child 
Sitting  composed  upon  his  mother^s  knee. 
And  tcading  with  a  low  and  lisping  voice 
Some  passage  from  the  Sabbath,  while  the  tear^ 
Stand  m  his  litde  eyes  so  softly  blue, 
Till,  quite  6*crcome  with  pity,  his  white  arms 
He  twines  drouitd  her  beck,  and  hides  his  agjtHi 
Most  infkntine,  Vithin  her  gladdenM  breast. 
Like  a  sweet  lamb;  hi^f  sportive,  half  afraid,* 
Nestling  one  mohient  'neath  its  Ueating  dam.* 
And  now  the  happy  mother  kisses  oft 
Tlie  tender-^hearted  child,  lays  down  the  book. 
And  o&ks  him  if  he  dcfth  remember  still 
The  stranger  who  dnce  gave  him,  long  ago, 
A  parting  kiss,  and  blest  his  lauding  eyes ! 
His  sobM  speak  fond  remembrance,  and  he  weeps 
To  think  so  kind  and  good  a  man  shoiild  die. '  p.  41  l-4li^* 
Wd  tiow  Iiiy  aside  this  tolnnie  with  regret :    for  though  it 
*  has  many  faults,  it  hok  a  redednlng  spirit,  both  of  fenCT  and 
'of  kindness^  about  it,  whidi  will  not  let  them  be  nnmbered. 
It  has,  mor^vcr,  the  charm  df  appearing  16  be  Written  Ie^<? 
from  ambition  of  praise,,  tlidn  from  the  direct  ahd^nuine  mi- 
^  puheof  the  f«eUngs  which  it  expresses  i  and  though  we  cannot 
undertake  to  defend  it  from  the  scorn  of  the  learned,  or  llie 
ridicule  of  the  witty,  we  arc  \ery  much  mistaken  if  it  does  nbt 
afibrd  a  great  deal  oif  pWaswre  to  many  persons  almost  as  Well 
Irorth  pleasing.  S 


Art.  VIL  Observations /m  ihe  Wimhud  Ltm  ^Sn^fand^  as  it 
relates  to  Capital  Punishmenh  j  and  on^e  mode,  tn  uokich  H 
is  administered.  By  Shr  SAltfuti^  RoMixxr..  8vo«  pp.  70; 
Caddl  &  Dairies*    London,  1810. 


TX7k  owe  {tn  apology,  we  believe,  botb  to  our  readers,  and  to' 
tile  di^cmguisned  aothor  of  tbe  work  befoi^e  xuii  ^i"  bavine 
so  long  delayed  to  toter  upon  an  escanunatioii  of  liie  subject  to 
which  it  rdates.  Various  accidental  elf cumstancesu  and  s^verat 
mterruptionsy'of  a  natlire  allnded  to  in  our  last  Kumber,  hav€? 
dccurred  to  prevetit  us :  Nor  do  we  ptirpose,  at  this  time^  to  at-* 
tempt  exhitostmg  the  tc^cs  whidi  it  presents  for  our  consider^* 
ation,  but  rather  to  introduce  them,'  and  lay  ^e  fbundatioii  cit 
a  series  of  discussions,  which  W^  may  pursue  jai  a  Aitnre  period; 
The  honour  6f  cooperikting,  ih  ho\if  humble;  soever  fL  path,  wittf 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Samu'erRomifi^,  in  so  gtkoA  a  canae,  is  su^ 
ficient  to  gratify  a  fkr  Idftier  amlmion  than  ours. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  man,  connected  with  some  of  the  Ieai£ 
nnamiablo  weaknesses  of  bur  nature,  to  reverence  with  an  undue 
observance  established  practices  and  existing  institutions,  mere* 
Fy  because  they  have  been  handed  down  through  a  succession  oi 
ages,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a,  period  of  society,  ih  which,  ai 
I^rd  Bacon  sagaciously  remarks,  the  world  was  by  So  manj^  agesi 

Jrounger  ahd  less  experienced  than  it  is  in  our  own  thnes,  Tnisf 
eeling,  while  it  resists  die  changes  by  which  Customs,  and  sys-' 
tems  of  polity,  would  otherwise  be  insensibly  adapted  to  th^ 
changes  whicn,  in  spifee  of  us,  are  constantly  going  on  in  th|^ 
circumstances  of  sode^,  persuades  us,  at  the  same  time,  thai 
there  is  a  virtue  in  those  very  incongrultl^,  rendered  every 
day  more  apparent,  between  ancient  arrangements  and  the  staUij 
t>f  thin^,  whollyunforeseen  by  their  authors,  to  which  they  ard 
now  appli^.  Thus,  by*  a  strange  refinement  of  self-complacent 
cy,  we  ascribe  to  desie^,  effects  prbduced,  not  by  human  contn- 
tance,  but  in  spite  ofit, — ^nay.  m  counteraction  of  it,— and  ae« 
tUall^  give  our  ancestors  cremt  fbr  having  intended  that  tiit 
same  ^an  should  work  for  some  ages  in  one  direction,  and  thes^ 
for  so  many  more  in  the  very  c^posite.  It  is  not  easy  to  ima* 
ffine,  that  any  thing  but  the  most  entire  thou^tlessness  couIdJ 
for  a  moment,  so  rar  supersede  the  Evidence  of  &cts,  and  the 
authority  of  common  sense,  as  to  impose  sudi  drewis  upon  our 
belief. 

The  m6st  noted  example  of  this  delusion  meets  us  in  th» 

Seat  question  of  Reform,  in ,  both  its  branches.    Broach  the 
biect  of  Pailiamentary  Reform,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  met 
with  an  inflated  pang5yric  cf  tfie  present  systeni  of  representa*. 
taop,— contriv^  by  the  wisdom  or  our  forefifithegrs  to  attain  the 
vor:  zix.  no.  38.  Qc  vnumst 
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utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  unite  freedom,  itabilitj,  and 
tranquillity.  .  After  an  invective  against  reformers,  as  mere  spe- 
ciflHtibU  arid  theorists,  a  piece  of  the  purest  theory,  the  most  un- 
real fancy-work  is  presented,  which  you  are  desired  to  regard  as 
the  true  mechanism  of  the  constitution.  It  was  fashioned,  we 
are  assured,  upon  the  principle  of  virttuil  representation — or, 
at  leaiit,  a  mixture  of  real  and  virtual  representation,  for  the 
puipose  of  forming  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  ca- 
pacities and  endowments — some  actually  and  publicly  del^at- 
ed,  and  others  chosen  by  themselves  or  a  few  private  nomi- 
nators. The  system  of  Rotten  boroughs  is  thus  recommend- 
ed as  the  ancient  British  constitution  $ — and  whoever  is  fool- 
ish ,enou^  to  doubt,  that  our  ancestors  actually  designed  the 
stone  wdls  of  Oatton  and  Old  Sarum  to  return  as  many 
^embers  as  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  must  be  accused  of  ii»- 
naoation  !  Nor  is  this  a  statement  merely  held  out  in  terrorem 
of  rash  speculatoris.  We  verity,  believe,  that  there  are  various 
worthy  characters,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  fed 
grateful  to  their  forefathers  for  the  wholesome  and  constitutional 
iriyention  of  decayed  boroughs.  In  like  manner,  when  you  at- 
tack sinecures,  or  offices  ofwhich  the  progress  of  time  has  sup- 
pressed the  duties,  and  augmented  the  emoluments,  you  are  a- 
gain  charged  with  a  new&igled  disrespect  for  the  wisdom  of 
ages;^-as  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  sinecm^e  itself  could  pos- 
sibly be  other  than  an  innovation  ; — and  as  if  our  ancestors  ever 
contemplated  the  uses  ascribed  to  such  places,  any  more  than  * 

^ey  foresaw  the  constitutional  virtue  of  parliamentary  elections 
by  uninhabited  towns.  Thus,  those  changes  which  time  is  con- 
stantly making,  are  overlooked, — except  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
jhiputing  the  abuses  which  steal  upon  the  system,  to  wisdom 
$nd  design ;  and  all  attempts  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  those 
Uoavoid^le  changes — that  is,  to  keep  things,  upon  the  whole, 
in  their  ancient  and  intended  relation  to  each  other — to  main- 
tain the  order  and  arrangement  contrived  by  our  fbr^then, 
fire  stigmatized  as  mere  imiovations. 

The  same  delusion  prevails,  for  want  of  but  a  very  little  re- 
flexion, respecting  several  palls  of  our  judicial  system.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  no  law  was  ever  made  in  the  world  with- 
6ut  the  design  of  carrying  it  iAto  effect;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  flian  to  hear  the  praises  of  that  wise  provision  (as  it  is 
called)  of  the  English  law,  by  which  severe  punishments  are  de- 
nounced, while  mild  ones  only  are  ii^cted.  When  the  severer 
statutes  were  passed,  the  manner^  of  the  age  were  different. 
The  changes  which  have  gradually  seined  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people,  have  made  many  of  those  laws  a  dead  let- 
ter ;  but  we  are  taught  to  praise  this  discrepancy  between  the 

theory 
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theory  and  practice  of  our  jurisprudence)  as  if  it  were  a  positive 
good;  and  to  venerate  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  design  in 
our  ancestors, — ^who,  we  must  therefore  suppose,  made  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  them,  or  with  the  refined  intention  that 
they  should  be  operative  for  a  certain  timei  and  afterwards  cease 
to  be  executed. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  tract,  now  before  us,  begins  with 
an  exposition  of  the  error  to  which  we  are  now  alluding :  And 
'  the  best  proof  of  the  mischiefs  with  which  it  is  pr^nant  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  most  cruel  laws  have  actually  been 
executed,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  and  that, 
in  general,  the  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law  has  only  takeii 

flace  to  a  considerable  degree  during  the  last  half  century. 
]ven  the  sanguinary  act  of,  Elizabetli,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  oo- 
serves,  which  made  it  a  capital  ofience  for  any  per^n  above 
the  age  of  fouiteen,  to  associate  for  a  month  with  gj'psies^ 
^  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  d^e  First ;— -and  Xord 
*  Hale  mentions  thirteen  persons  having,  in  his  time,  suffered 
.  deiath  upon  it  at  one  assizes.  Scanty  aud  imperfect  as  are  the 
matenab  for  enabling  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  law,  e- 
nou^h  IS  known  to  convince  us  that  no  such  refined  plan  can 
.  be  (Sscerned  in  former  times,  as  that  of  leaving  severe  laws  qu 
the  statute-book  merely  to  terrify  ofi!enders,  fit  the  same  time  that 
they  were  relaxed  in  practice,  or  whpUy  suspended  as  to  their 
^  *  execution.  Sir  Joha  Fortescue  tells  us,  that,  in  his  day  j(in  the 
wt-^  reign  of  Henry  Vlj,  more  persons  were  executed  in  England 
for  robberies  in  one  year,  than  in  France  in  seven.  HoUinshed 
stales,  -that  no  l^ss  than  '4^2,000  persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU — being  at  the  rate 
of  ^060  every  year.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  only  400  were 
executed  yearly.  But  this  relaxation,  far  from  owing  its  origin  to 
the^O;own,  draws  forth  the  con^laints  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon, 
who  tells  the  Parliament,  that  this  ineffectual  enfo];cement  of  tlie 
laws  is  not  the  default  of  her  Majesty,  *  who  leaveth  nothing 
'  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for  the  execution  of  them. '  In 
more  modem  times,  we  have  further  details  of  this  subject* 
Mr  Howard  has  published  the  Tables  kept  by  Sir  Stephen 
Janssen,  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  seven  years,  ending  1756^ 
there  were  convicted  capitally  in  London  and  Middlesex  423-^ 
of  whom  about  three-fourths,  or  306,  were  executed ; — tiiaf^ 
from  1756  to  1764,  236  were  convicted,  and  139,  or  above  onp 
half,  executed  j— firom  1764  to  1772,  457  convicted,  and  23^ 
or  little  more  than  a  half,  executed.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween 1772  and  1802,  the  accounts  have  not  been  published;  but, 
from  1802  to  1808,  the  returns,  printed  by  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  afford  very  accurate  intormation.    In  1802,  there  were 
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97  convicted,  and  10  executed — beiiur  about  oneHendi ;  andt&e 
average  yearly  number  of  convictions  wt  the  whole  sev^i  succeed- 
ing years,  being  about  75,  the  arverage  nua^ber  of  executions  was 
about  9|,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-dghth.  Thus  a  change  of 
a  veiy  material  kind  has  taken  place  during  the  present  reign^ 
At  the  banning  c^  it  there  were  m«re  executions  man  pardoos  of 
persons  capitally  convicted*  Now,  there  are  about  seven  times  at 
many  paraonea  as  executed.  Our  author  is  far  from  censuring 
a  chai]^  so  fiill  of  humanity  and  wisdom;  but  he  justly  observes^ 
that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardlv  be  required  than  these  facts  sf* 
ford,  *  that  the  present  me^od  of  administering  the  hiw  is  not 

*  *  a  system  maturely  formed,  and  rc^^ularfy  estaboshed  f  but  that 
^  it  is  a  practice  wnich  has  gradually  prevailed,  as  the  laws  have 
^  become  less  adapted  to  the  state  of  soci<ety  in  vrhicfa  we  five.  * 

Tlie  speech,  of^whidi  thi^  pampUet  contaim  the  substance^ 
was  deliv)ni?d  in  the  House  ct  Conuhons,  iq>on  ^^^^^gj^  Ic''*^ 
to  introduce  bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  10.  and  11.  WiH  Iltv 
12.  Ann^  and  23.  Geo.  IL,  whidi  mAe  the  crimes  of  stealii^ 
private^  in  a  shop,  goods  to  the  value  of  five  diillings,  pr  in  a 
dwdlinflt-house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  rivin|,  pro^ 
perty  of  the  value  of  for^  shillings,  capital  fdonies;  Ine  his- 
tory of  the  enforcement  of  the  two  former  statutes,  aflfbrds  dn 
most  striUng  iOustration  of  the  remarks  with  whidi  we  bave 
been  occupi^.  From  Janss^'s  tables  it  appears,  that  in  the 
period  between  1749  and  1771,  there  were  convicted  for  Aop* 
nfting  and  similar  oflfences,  240  persons ;  and  of  these  109  were 
executed.  The  convictions  for  the  seyen  years  ending  1809,  do 
.  not  appear  in  the  returns  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State; 
but  those  returns  show,  that  during  Uiat  period,  1872  persons 
were  committed  to  Newgate  fbr  privatdy  st^ealing  in  slicms  and 
d welUng^housed  $  and  that  of  diese  only  one  was  executed!    ^  In 

*  how  many  instances,  *  observes  th^  author,  *  such  crimes  hav« 
been  committed,  and  the  persons  robbed  have  not  proceeded 
so  &r  agaitttft  the  offenders  as  even  to  have  them  committed  to 
prison :  how  many  of  the  1,872  thus  committed  were  dischaig- 
ed,  because  those  who  had  suffered  by  their  crimes  vpnduld  not 
appear  to  give  evidence  tipoti  their  trial :  in  how  many  cases 
the  witnesses  who  did  app^  withheld  the  evidence  that  thejr 
could  have  mven :  and  iiqw  numerous  were  the  instances  in 
which  juries  found  a  compassionate  verdict,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  plain  facts  clearly  establisdied  before  them,  we 
do  not  know ;  out  that  these  evils  must  all  have  existol  to  a 
considerate  d^ee,  no  man  can  doubt.  *  p«  1  !• 

It  is  however  maintained,  that  whatever  may  be  the  bistoiy  of 
this  discrepancy  between  the  letter  and  the  execution  c^  Our  cri- 
mioat  lawSf  or  to  wliat  cause  ao^er  ft  may  be  ascribed,  great  good 
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^jremaiubomit;  iEuyl  the  dsfoioe  of  it  is  supuned  vip\^y  U$  acKocntes 
inafliogle  sentence.  They  conttt)d»  that  it  economizes  punish- 
mait,  and  eSnables  judges  to  deter  men  firom  crimes  by  slighter 
actual  inflictions — the  more  severe  denunciations  of  the  law  itself 
being  *  a  tenror  to  eyil  doers. '  Hence  they  maintain,  that>th# 
JawAouM  be  left  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  fngfatening  the  wicked} 
but  that  the  discretioo  of  executing^  it  or  not  in  each  instance 
should  be  Tested  in  the  judge. 

This  doctrine  is  sure  to  find  supporters  amoi^  various  in»- 
portant  classes  ^— among  the  jud^,  whcHn  it  greatly  flatters 
with  ample,  though  it  must  be  adcnowledged  most  awdU, 
discretionary  powers; — amon^  the  hitfber  and  older  practi* 
tioaers  of  the  law,  who  fed  with  the  mnch  which  they  nave  a 
near  prospect  of  ascending ;— ramong  the  laige  body  of  persons 
nfraia  of  all  change,  thixM^  ^oranoef  or  prejudice,  and  scared 
by  a  mere  name«  inasmuch  as  the  Pkurliament  scarcely  ever  holds 
fL  sitting  without  making  8<m)e  alteration  in  the  lawi-^-aod  a^- 
mong  rdSning  and  over^lngenious  praisers  of  the  eiiisting  esta^ 
falishmettts,  who  are  gratined  in  discoveriog  beauties  and  con- 
trivances in  the  combined  works  of  chance  and  time.  For  our 
ioiwn  pfirt.  We  can  eonci^velio  pr<q)osition  mcxe  utteriy  untena- 
ble, u  ^e  subject  be  once  esamined  i  and  none  #o  sure  indeed 
to  &11  bdbre  die  most  superficial  ipqiiijry  into  the  merits  <tf  the 
Ifoestion. 

In  the  first  ^ace,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  yery  oriffm 
and  use  of  laws  is  |daoed  in  principles  whc^ly  repugnant  to  3m 
doctrine,— namdr,  the  advantage  of  having  a  J£sped  a^  inotm 
jmleqf  condueif  thesame  by  whomsoever  it  is  admimstered^iaad 
iqppIicaUe  to  all  cases ;  so  that  those  whom  it  is  intended  tore- 
l^ulate  may  be  distinctly  aware  of  what  is  reouired  of  them,  and 
what  penalty  they  incur  for  disobedience*  II  the  plan  contended 
for  were  ddfensiDle,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  substitute 
judgies  for  laws  at  oiU;e;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prohibit  certain  ao» 
tions,  but  without  affixing  any  p^ialties  to  the  commission  of 
|hem  i  aad  to  leave  the  apportionment  of  these^  in  every  casey 
^t  the  diacioetion  of  tlie  magistrate !  Indeed,  as  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly  has  remarked,  t^h  arnu^^^nant  would  in  many  respects 
1^  much  better.  Jhe  discretion  woidd  then  be  exercised  under 
A  degree  of  ^responsibility  which  does  not  now  attend  it.  *  If^'  aays 
he,  *  a  mto  were  found  goilty  of  having  pilfered  in  a  dwelling- 
*  house,  property  worth  forty  shiQii^,  or  in  a  shop  that  whioi 
^  was  ofthe  value  Gtify  of  fiyeshiliipgB,  with  no  one  circumstance 
^  whatever  of  aggravation,  what  judge,  whom  the  constitution 
.<  bad  eBtrpi^  with  an  dE^sglule  ^sctfetion,  and  had  left  answer- 
'  Me  finly  to  public  opinion,  fodr^  the  es^ercise  of  it,  would  ven- 
^  tiix^  fortadi  a  ImisipKWQP)  to 
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*  Bat  tf,  in  such  a  case^  the  law  having  fixed  the  punishbeiiti 

*  the  judge  merely  fruiTers  that  law  to  take  its  course,  and  does 
not  interpose  to  snatch  the  miserable  victim  from  his  fate,  who 
has  a  right  to  complain  ?  A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom  of 
every  convict,  expressly  given  to  the  judges,  would  in  all  cases 
be  most  anxiously  and  scrupulously  exercised ;  but,  appoint  the 
punishment  by  law,  and  give  the  judge  the  power  of  remitting 

*  it,  the  case  immediately  assumes  a  very  difierent  complexion. ' 
In  truth,  the  plan  contended  for,  gives  a  large  discretion  where 
there  should  be  as  little  as  possible, — appoints  it  to  be  exercised 
under  a  narrow  and  doubtml  responabuity,— «iid,  without  cb- 
taining  the  superintendance  of  magistrates,  chedced  by  respon- 
sibility, sacrifices  the  certainty  and  applicability  which  should  be 
the  chief  characteristics  of  a  system  of  jurisprudencet  and  the 
attainment  of  which  mailcs  its  approach  towaitls  perfection.  To 
say  that  no  laws  can  provide  tor  all  oases ;  and  Chat,  even  in 
China,  something  must  be  lefl;  to  the  magistrate — is  in  fact  Hiying 
nothing.  It  is  surely  a  poor  reason  for  courting  imperfection, 
that  absolute  perfectness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  utmost  e& 
forts. 

Secondly,  or  rather,  to  particularise  the  manner  in  which  this 
doctrine  departs  firom  the  fundamental  principles  €^  all  jurispni* 
dence,  let  us  only  considar  the  uncertaiAty  which  it  introduces 
into  the  administration  of  justice.  The  judges  to  whom  such 
powers  are  confided,haveeachdieir  peculiar  fe«ing6  and  omtrioas, 
and  prehidioes  and  systems.  One  is  more  apt  to  be  swaij^ed  by  ^s 
fiivourable  circumstance— anodier  by  that*  What  is  a  ground 
of  mercy  with  one,  may  even  operate  unfaw>urably  with  another. 
A  preconceived  notion  may  regulate  the  whcde  practice  of  this 
m^strate,  quite  contrary  to  uie  system  on  which  l^s  brbther 
judge  acts ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  learn  how  an  oflence  shall  be 

Imnished, — whether  it  be  in  fact  a  caj^tal  or  a  clergyable  fe- 
ony,— we  must  not  look  to  the  statute-book-^ut  we  must  en* 
quire  geographically — ^we  must  ascertain  the  vemte^  sxkd  this 
will  not  serve  us  much,  until  the  circuits  of  the  judges  are  cast 
for  the  ensuing  season,  and  we  con  learn  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
tried.  On  one  line  of  country,  where  the  same  iudges  have  con^ 
stantly  travelled,  the  law  may  pretty  uniformly  De  mfferent  from 
that  which  prevails  on  the  opposite  coast ;  whue,  in  other  tradu, 
where  the  judges  vary,  the  complexions  of  crimes  wiU  change 
from  spring  to  fall,  or  even  from  town  to  town,  as  rotation  of 
accident  shall  send  one  of  the  associated  mi^isdrates  to  ddiver 
the  gaol,  and  an<ither  to  sit  at  Nisi  Prim.  We  are  h^ane  pot* 
ting,  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  case  which  actually  does  occur^ 
but  that  case  towardsivhich  the  administration. of  justice  mst 
^  constandy  tending,  under  the  influeqce  of  the  doctrines  in 

question ; 
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ouesfion ;  md  which  it  must  approach,  exactly  in  proportion*  to 
ttie  efficacy  of  those  doctrines.  It  is  die  case  too,  which  tliose 
doctrines,  if  pushed  the  length  of  absolute  consistency,  could 
not  finl  to  realize.  That  it  is  fiur  from  being  altogether  imagin- 
ary, let  the  fiiUowingfact  attest.  We  take  it  upon  Sir  Samud 
Rmiilly^s  authority,  with  the  most  implicit  rdianceon  his  ac*< 
curacy. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit,  a  lar* 
ceny  was  committed  by  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard;  but  only  one 
of  them  was  apprehended : — tlie  other  having  escaped  into  a  dis^ 
tant  part  c^  the  country,  had  eluded  all  pursuit    At  the  n^t 
assizes  theapprdiended  thief  was  tried  and  convii^ed ;  but  Ixnrd, 
Loughborough,  before  whom  be  was  tried,  thinking  tlie  offence 
a  very  sUffht  one,  sentenced  turn  only  to  a  few  montns  imprison-^ 
ment.     lae  news  of  this  sentence  having  reached  the  aceom«^ 
plice  in  his  retreat,  he  immediately  returned,  and  surr^idered 
nimsetf  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.    The  n^t  assizes^ 
came;  but,  unfortunately  fear  the  prisoner,  it  was  a  different 
judge  who  presided  $  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  Mr  Justice 
Gould,  who  happ^ed  to  be  the- judge,  though  of  a  very  mild- 
and  indulgent  cUspositicm, hadc^sserved,  or  thought  he  had ob-» 
served,  that  men  who  set  out  with  stealing  fo^ls^  generally  end 
fay  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes  i  and,  building  a  sort 
^  system  upon  this  observation,  bad  made  it  a  rule  to  punjshi 
this  ^ffeaet  with  v^  great  severity ;  and  he  accordingly,  to  the- 
great  astonishment  of  this  unhf^y  man,  sei^tenced  him  tQ  be . 
tnuuported.    While  one  was  taking  his  departure  for  Bota*- 
ny  wfr,  l}ie  terni  of  the  other's  imprisonment  had  ei^ired^ 
^  What, '  esc)»ms  our  author,  '  must  have  been  the  notiona 
^  which  diat  tittle  public,  who  witnessed  and  ^n^par^  these 
^  two  exampfesi  formed  c^oiur  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  i ' 
Nor  is  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  only  observable  in  tha 
dedsions  of  different  judiges  ;«-^he'same  judge  acts  differently  at; 
diflferatt  tamesr    It  is  a  common  remari(,  that  at  first  a  jud^  ia* 
more  diqxised  to  lenity  than'  a  larger  experience  of  human  de- 
pravity permits  him  to  bes  And  where  the  tfenqper  of  the  times 
GKpttvsstiQek  great  and  sudden  changes,  we  can  hardfy  expect 
that  those  revolutions  should  not  be  felt  on  the  Bench;  although, 
doiditleBs,  thfey  reach  that  seat  pf  purity  much  more  slowly  and 
imperfectly  in  this  countiy  than  elsewhere.     The  history  of  the 
Scotch  Sedition  trials  may,  however,  furnish  us  with  Fecolleo- 
tionft  of  this  kind.    Many  of  our  readers  will  rcooUect  the  pu« 
piduDmts  (kno>m  in  the  expsessive  langu^ige  of  Scotch  law  by 
the  tedu^cal  name  ol  arbiffwsf)  inflicted  in  the  earfy  periods  of 
the FiEeMi'^l^vvititic^    M bte.aslTd?, « prismer WM s^atep^ 

ced* 
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c^  to  fourteen  years  transportation  fcr  a  dligHt  reiittanoe  to  die 
militialaw;  no  copy,  wc  believe,  of  the  new  act  haiing  been  sent 
to  the  district  where  the  disturbance  broke  out ;  and  a  tnilhis 
toeing  then,  for  the  fu*st  time,  known  in  any  part  of  ScOtUutid. 
Were  the  same  offence  tried  now,  by  die  same  jtidges,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  for  lighter  punishment  would  be  inflict- 
ed. Indeed,  in  the  case  allaaed  to,  the  sentence  went  so  mucb 
lu^ainst  pubfac  feeling:,  that  the  Jury  acquitted,  against  evidence, 
the  next  person  tried  for  a  similar  delinquency ;  and  the  severer 
aentence  never  was  executed. 
I  Again,  the  discretion  contended  for  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
counteract'  the  whole  design  of  tmnishment,  by  preventing  its 
operation  as  an  example  $  and  tiiis  tendencr  is  twofold ;  both 
by  concealing  from  the  public  the  connexion  between  the  o0ence 
and  the  punishment,  or  even  by  misleading  the  pufa#c  with  re^ 
apect  to  the  offence,  and  by  dhninishing  uie  certainty  of  thai 
connexion.  This  is  by  much  the  most  important  view  of  the 
Matter,  and  requnres  to  be  more  fuBy  stated. 

The  only  object  whidi  lawgivers  propose  to  themselves  in 
puUic  iidlictions  of  punishment,  is  tne  effect  which  diey  mi^ 
produce  upon  the  spectators ;  a^,  through  thern^  on  the  rest 
of  the  community.  This  uideed  is  the  sole  object  of  all  punidH 
ments,  except  such  as  have  in  view  the  reformation  of  the  ofl^Ad- 
er$  but  it  bears  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole  M^  of 
tmnishment,  liiat  we  may  here  disregard  the'temalttiDg  ob- 
ject. HoMv  then  is  this  purpose  to  be  effected  ?  Bvideotly  by 
practically  broving  to  the  public  this  proposition — ^Whospev^ 
eomnnts  this  ofience  is  sure  of  being  thus  ptmi&lied.  in  ttris  les- 
-  son  two  considerations  are  invblvea  ;  and  each  pei^n  to  Wlft>m 
we  may  teach  it,  will  assuredly  entertain  them  both.  He  wtU  ask 
himself— first,  What  is  the  offence  ^  anfd,  secondly,  Is'lhere  a 
certainty  of  my  being  thus  dealt  with  if  1  commit  it  I  "Now, 
tiiat  system  of  IsNv  is  undoubt^ly  the  most  perfect^  wMdi  best 
toables  him  to  answer  the  first  of  these  ouestmns  Teadfly^  and 
Ae  secbud  affirmatively ; — ^which  leaves  the  spectator  of  a  pu^ 
nishment  in  the  smaUest  doubt  ^errfore  it  is  infltet^,  imd 
whether  or  hot  it  wiD  be  applied  to  his  owii  case,  i^idd  he  com-' 
'_    mit  the  prohibited  act. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  system  ^ich  we  are  examinh^  enibki 
Ae  spectator  toans^^e^  the  fh^  bf  these  qnestibii^  *  'H«  aisto  a 
man  put  tb  deaA,  and  itiquires  Ae  ca^ise  of  it.  He  is  ^1^4,'tiiiil 
^  he  h£Kl  Stolen  fiy^  ^diilfings  wotlli  of  goods  pri^aH^inT  a'ahop* 
'  jHe^excIaiins  perhaps  against  the  cmdty  of  HjB  ymAlMtfant  i 
"  uttd  he  recdves  for  answer,  *  lliaC  Acre  were  pWUHinK'^iPtaii- 
*    f  stfjQDtea in ^k case; "wfaieii made^propef to t^lftMe'tfielaw i 
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f^  ion  that*  in  999  inttances  in  1 000,  this  crime  is  not  pimished 
«  pitaUy* '  He  is  thus  left  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  he  waf 
before  be  first  put  his  question :  I^  is  not  so  much  decetTedi 
peAaps^  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  remained  satined  Witil 
the  first  answer  he  received  $  nor  so  completelv  misled,  as  hd 
would  be  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the  Court  where  the  cnlprit 
was  tried,  or  the  <^endar  of  the  prison  where  he  was  confined: 
fi)r  those  documents  tell  a  tale  whoUy  wide  of  the  truth,  nam^ 
ly,  that  the  punishment  is  inflicted  for  breaking  a  particuli|r 
]aw.  So  &r  his  inquiries  have  set  him  right.  He  tias  learnt 
diat  the  snfierer  has  lost  his  Ufe, — not  because  he  offended  »• 
gainst  Uiat  law,  but  because  there  were  some  circumstances  in 
his  conduct  or  situation  which  he  cannot  discover.  The  pu* 
nishonent  which-  he  has  seen  infiicted,  he  therefore  only  knows 
to  be  the  consequence  of  some  unknown  diing ;  and  the  lesson 
is  entirely  thrown  away  upon  him. 

But  suppose  our  q>ectator  is  to  be  left  in  the  beli^  that  tiui 
law  is  really  executecWthat  the  culprit  suffers  death  because  he 
stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop :    for  it  is  only  upon  this  suppo^ 
fiititHi  that  the  law  can  be  defended  on  its  avowed, principle^ 
and  that  the  sight  of  its  pcccution  can  deter  the  public  from 
violatmg  it — He  wiQ  then  put  the  second  question,  and  ask,  if 
he  is  sore  to  be  so  punished^  should  he  himself  commit  shop^ 
Ming  ^.-.Tbe  sight  before  his  eyes  may  no  doubt  awaken  some 
ap^enensioiis  in  his  mind — it  may  lead  him  to  believe  that 
«uch  puiy  be  his  fote,  if  he  steals  in  a  shop :   bu(  this  is  alL 
The  qnestion  of  probability  remains  uiumswered ;  for  the  pu« 
,  liiriunent  of  this  one  culprit  does  not  necessarily  prove,   tha( 
all- who  so  ofiend  shall  so  sufier.    The  answer    to  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  gathered  from  various  considerations,  most  of 
wfaii^  probabfy  pass  through  the  spectator's  mind  during,  or 
soon  amr  the  sight  of  the  punishment,  and  all  of  which,  we  nu^ 
be  wdl  assured,  are  present  to  his  contemplation,  while  revofa^ 
ing  wfaedi^  he  shall  commit  an  act  of  shoplifting  or  no.    The 
finty  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  in  weight,  is  the  chaince  of  e* 
scape  or^^etection :    but  this,  we  may  here  pass  by,  as  it  refers 
itodf  to  those  parts  of  the  judicial  system  whidi  provide  for;ilw 
aecoring  of  cinders,  and  ix4iich  come  under  die  extensive  and 
important  chapter  of  PcXce.    But  supposing  he  is  so  unhi^ 
as  to  be  tdcen,  there  are  chances  of  escape  still  to  be  coiia* 
pttted*    llie  prosecutor  may  not  come  forward— evidence  mvf 
not  be  fi^thcoming^uries  may  be  unwiQing  to  convict^udgei 
mtj  be  loath  to  condemn— cor  mercy  may,  in  the  last  pesortg 
be  extended.    Now,  in  estimating  the  chance  of  escape,  which 
Mch  ojF.tliM^  cimnrotancei  gives  hinii  we  caim^  ftil  to  ob» 
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senre,  that  the  oeverky  of  the  pimisbmait  goes  directly  to  in* 
crease  eadi  separate  chance. — Whether  the  practical  reasoner, 
vrbose  case  we  are  fu^uring,  wiO  so  argae,  is  of  no  consequmce; 
be  knows  the  &ct»  whatever  may  be  the  reason.  The  fiict  is,  that 
persons  are  or  may  be  more  slow  to  prosecute  a  shoplifter — ^wit- 
nesses more  unwil&ng  to  come  forward — juries  more  anxious  to 
acquit-— end  judges  more  prone  to  reprieve  or  pardon — than  if 
the  punishment  were  less  severe.  This  fact  being  known  to  hirot 
be  being  sure,  in  short,  that  only  one  in  nearly  1900  is  executed  for 
ofiisnees  of  this  descripticHi,  what  can  be  so  obvious  as  the  con- 
dusion,  that  the  spectacle  be  has  witnessed  proves  nothing,  prao 
tically  speaking,  but  the  bad  luck  of  the  sufierer ; — and  that  it 
diouia  no  more  influence  his  own  conduct,  than  if  he  never 
had  beheld  or  heard  of  it  ? — Such  is  the  answer  which  he  gives 
to  the  second  question. 

The  existence  of  the  law  in  the  statute-book,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  denunciation  there  promulgated,  is  of  most  feeUe 
force,  when  put  in  the  balance  against  such  considerations  as 
these*  What  avails  it  to  tell  men  that  they  shall  suffer  death 
fyr  certain-acts,  and  to  show  them  the  contrary  } — Will  they 
believe  the  book  rather  than  Uie  fact  ? — Will  the  rogue  appeal 
from  the  evidence  of  his  senses  to  the  text  of  a  statute ;  and, 
iBstead  of  looking  at  his  comrades  taken  to  prison  for  shoplifb- 
iiig,  and  afterwards  let  off, — ^will  he  pore  over  the  10th  and  1  Idi 
ot  William  III.  to  convince  himself  that  it  is  a  oqpital  fdony  ? 
Sdch  fancies  really  suppose  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
criminal  legislation,  either  to  be  a  great  deal  more  refined,  or  a 
great  deal  more  dull  and  unthinking,  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Let  us  nowtum  to  the  administration  of  this  law, — and  we  shaO 
observe  the  fruits  of  the  doctrine  of  discretion  in  another  shape. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  chiefly  its  influence  upon 
die  public,  to  whom  punishments  are  addressed.  We  snidl 
BOW,  in  tracing  its  influence  upon  the  mode  of  trial,  see  at  the 
•gme  time  additional  proo&  of  its  interference  with  the  instruo* 
tion  whidi  punishments  are  meant  to  convey. 
.  When  a  .person  is  put  upon  his  trjal  for  a  crime^  it  seems  a 
very  obtious  proposition,  that  the  truth  or  &Isehood  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  should  be  the  point,,  and  the  only 
point,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  tribumU  before 
vrhich  he  is  priedTr-that  the  sentence,  pronounced  in  the  event 
of  his  conviction,  should  impose  on  hio^  the  p^ial^  4ue  lx>  the 
l^fienoe  of  >'hicn  he  was  accuse^*— and  that  the  soitfie  tribonal 
ffhtdi  ^eshin^  should  investijj^  the  truth  of  the  Aasgo 
ftrhdrenpon  tbe^  penalty  attaches^  Yet,,  nothing  can  be  mora 
9rido  pilljhe  proceeding  which,  ii^  fact,  take  pace  Qp(jbr  th^ 
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prevalence  of  the  present  ^stem.  Tlie  charge  preftriied  in  ^Stm 
indictment  is  frenuently  different  from  the  charge  inqvir^  into 
by  the  Gmrt.  The  culprit  is  accused  of  having  stolen  to  the 
amount  of  five  shillings  in  a  shop ;  and  it  is  possible  that  no- 
thing  beyond  this  charge  may  come  before  die  Court  which  is 
to  try  it.  But  it  is  also  very  possible  that  other  matter  mo^ 
arise  out  of  the  judicial  investigation  ;  and  that  this  incidental 
matter  may  be  so  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
result  of  (he  trial,  as  nearly  to  supersede  the  original  sulked 
of  inquir\%  lie  jnisoner  may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  a« 
handoned  character,  generally;  he  may  prove  to  hav«  been 
frequently  before  tried  for  a  similar  ofllence ;  he  may  have  at' 
tempted  to  defend  himself  by  subomingpeijured  evidence.  If 
these  things  appear  against  him,  the  Court  considers- them } 
nkhougfa  one  of  them— that  onewhidi  most  frequently  occurs,  is 
a  specmc  crime  known  in  law,  and  severely  pnnishaUe.  So,  iTa 
person  is  tried  for  robbery,  the  feloniobs  and  fordUe  takit^  is  nol 
the  only  matter  inquired  of:  A  question  arises  oftea  mu<£  moie 
material  to  bis  fiiite,  whether  any  act  of  videnee  was  eoouni^bed 
by  hbn.^ — A«un,  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  sentence  is 
not  always  uiat  which  the  law  attaches  to  tne  crine  diarged» 
When  one  has  been  suspected  of  murder,  but  Uie  proof  of  this  ^ 
charge  fails,  he  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  forty  shifling^  in  a 
•dwemng ;  and  the  oflSmce  which  cannot  be  proved*--<iiay,  wfaidi 
cannot  be  mentioned  on  the  tmlr**4fnay  meide  the  sentence* 
A  person  charged  with  privately  stsaUog  in  a  shop  or  dwellings 
and  nominally  tried  for  that  offence,  but  found,  in  the  emnrse  of 
the  trial,  to  be  a  man  of  general  bad  character,  or  la  have  set 
Tip  a  perjured  4iUbi  in  his  defence,  is  senteaeed  to  dsadi ;  not 
evidently  because  the  law  makes  the.  crime  charged  a  capital 
fefony,  (for  this  denunei^Hon  is  never  attended  to  in  ooarts), . 
but  because  he  has  been  found,  or  supposed,  to  be  gailt|r  of  that 
for  whick  he  never  was  tried,  and  which  no  hw  ever  made  ca* 
pital*-^f  having  a  bad  character,  which  is  not  punishable  at 
all— or  of  suborning  perjuiy,  which-  is  -punishable  as  a  misde* 
raeanour.  Ltetly,  the  tribiinal  which  ought  to  try  the  truth  of 
the  whole  charge^  is  frequently  not  permitted  to  inquone  inlQ 
that  part  of  it  which  is  to  regukte  the  final  result.  Has  r^  . 
quires  a  little  more  attention. 

The  jury,  by  our  law;  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  fiicts  of. 
the  case  |-^-^e  whole  matter  in  issue  is  rsferred  to  thein«  -  The 
charge  is  stated  in  tjie  indictment ;  and  (at  least  in  the  sceat  * 
nugoritv' of  cases)  generally  denied  by  the  plea  ofthe  dmnd* 
ant.    This  affii^flaatioii,'  on  the  one  hand,  and  denial  on  the 
'ptheTy  of  a  proposition  of  fiict,  consfitntes  the  issoe  which  the  . 
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jmy  are  Id  tty  f  and  their  verdict,  or  the  MMmon  ibrm^  by 
them  upon  examining  the  evidence  adducea  on  either   side, 
is  a  decision  of  this  question,  or  a  determination  affirming  or 
denying  the  proposition  submitted  to  thenu    If  the  indictment 
diaigeft  that  the  prisoner  stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  the  ver* 
diet'  of  the  jury  can  only  determine  whether  or  not  he  did 
steal  to  this  amoont  in-  a  shop ;  and  the  jury  decide  no  odier 
onestion.    But  the  prisoner  attempts  an  aluri;  and  the  jury  no 
fUMibt  consider  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  it.    If  they 
say  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  they  say  by 
llOfAcation  that  he  has  not  proved  his  alibi :  but  they  say  no- 
^ng^more#    They  do  not  determine  any  thing  with  req^ect  |o 
flie  merits  of  this  defence,  except,  in  g^erai,  that  it  has  &3» 
pju    How  it  has  failed,  they  do  not  decide,  nor  have  they  any 
aieans  of  inqniring.    It  may  be,  that  the  pris<Hier  has  suborned 
fiJse  witnesses  to  swear  he  was  absent  from  the  spot  where  the 
frime  wis  committed :  or  it  may  be,  diat  his  friends,  unknown 
fo  him,  have  been  guiky  oS  this  subornation :    or  it  mvy  be^ 
that  the  witaessss  were  mistaken  in  the  time,  or  in  the  person 
af  the  prisoner ;  and  that  he  alone  knew  of  their  mistake.    In 
Ihe  firiit  case,  he  has  suborned  fidse  witnesses :   In  the  second, 
he  has  only  stood  by,  and  profited  by  the  subomatkm  of  o- 
Iherst   In  the  thirds  nopei}ury  has  l)een  committed  i  but  the 
prisoner  has  su£fered  a  mistake  to  be  committed  ben^cial  to  bis 
aefence,  and  innocent  on  the  part  of  those  who  M  into  it — ^has 
ibne  MM&ething,  in  short,  not  very  different  in  point  of  guilt  tfota 
the  mere  assertion  of  his  innocence,  implied  by  pleading  the  ge- 
Mrat  issue.    Now,  if  die  merits  of  this  mode  of  defence  are  to 
legulate  the  sentence  which  fii^ws  on  the  verdict  of  guflty,  ft 
is  manifest  that  the  material  question  is  not,  whether  the  pri- 
fonar  ooaunitted  shoplifting  ?   but,  to  whkh  of  the  three  cases 
jtti^  finwnaraled  his  defisMe  bekmgs  ?    Because,  certainly,  if 
it  belongs  to  the  last  dass,  and  probabhr  if  it  bekxH^  to  the 
second,  a  perfeedy  different  decision  wiB  be  come  to,  from  that 
which  WDiud  fidbw  if  it  bdonmd  to  the  first    This,  then,  is 
f$aibf  the  question  to  be  tried,  in  so  fitf  as  the  life  <^  the 
nriscmer  is  at  stake :    But  this  is  a  matter  not  direcdy  in  issue, 
ft  is  a  point  into  wliich  the  Jury  do  not  inquire,  and  upcm 
which  their  verdict  is  quite  silent.    By  whcmisoever  the  most 
flMfterial  questim  is  tried,  the  Jury  have  nothing  to  do  with 

I  it    lliey  try  something  qiiite  diffevept,  and  comparatively  un*. 

important    The  fiUe  <S*  the  prisoner  depends  upon  ittherss— 

\  not  merely  his  punishment,  but  the  feints  ^  his  case  are  decided 

em  hy  the  court    He  cannot  be  said  to  he  tried  l^  a  Jtity. . 

BM  are  we  qmne  «ire  l(hat  he  has  been  rea%  wed  at  itfi-*- 
^ia|  the  fiicts  most  material  to  his  pase — those  points,  upon  the 

truth 
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troth  or  iiikehood  of  which  the  restik  of  the  trud  hin^^  l»vebeM( 
judicially  inquired  into  hy  any  part  of  the  tribunal  said  to  try  the 
tause?  We  fear  not  The  verdict  cmly  answers  the  qoestioii 
raised  in  the  pleadings;  and  the  trial  is  only  shaped  with  a  view  to 
answer  this  question.  If  the  witnesses  who  swear  to  the  aUU  are 
mistaken,  the  affirmative  is  as  much  proved  as  if  thqr  were 
wilfolly  perjurdd ;  and  therefore,  no  inquiry  needs  beinstitiiled 
into  the  point — upon  whicb^  however,  ttiesaitenceis  to  hin^je*— 
'WbeCherdierd  be  poijury  in  the  defence  or  not?  Itk-dearuiat^. 
if  nosudi  inoufty  is  necessary,  none  will,  in  the  majority  <rf^ 
cases,  be  made ;  because  the  prosecutor  My  neAs  to  prove  fan 
case^  that  is,  to  bring  evidence  sufficient  fer  substanttatinff  the 
charge  on  the  record.  The  court  cannot  call  witnesses^  ana  txT 
the  emerging  point — ^the  coDatend  issoe,  whether  the  oKU  m 
founded  m  raise  swearing  or  not  There  may  be  gHmndM  of 
anspicicm ;— observations  may  ooeiir;-^tfae  case  mav,  of  itself 
fiurnisb  more  or  less  of  lif^t  into  its  onsin  n— But,  how  wide  it 
this  of  the  oertaintv  retpiired  by  our  uw  ?  The  prisoiiar  m 
fenced  round  with  mrms,  aad  protected  from  aH  mifavouidda 
jprcsumptioBs,  upon  the  inquiry  whi6h  prafessedly  eonstitutes  the 
snlyect  of  tlie  trial,  but  the  result  of  whi<^  is  suifgnttcantia  deters 
BMBing  his  life  or  death  $*^whiie  the  question  upon  whidi  every 
thing  tjims,  is  to  be  determined  withoMt  li^rms,  or  pracaatScDsi 
or  sal^uards  of  any  kind — to  be  decided  without  delibeniter'e9&» 
^mination,  incidentally,  and  iqmi  the  evidence  adduced  in  mo^ 
secuting  a  perfecUv  different  inquiry.  JjCt  it  abo  be  remember* 
edy  that  in  conifimng  ourselves  to  the  illustration  from  the  ag^*; 
gravation  now  alluded  to,  we  are  taking  die  case  most  favour^ 
aUe  to  the  opposite  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  involvea  jm  ioqm* 
tati<m  at  least  of  a  known  charge,  which  might  be  iacniimdoC 
and  is  not  a  vague  ifidefinite  aspersion,  like  that  c»  geoeiel 
bad  diaracter,  which  could  scarcely,  in  any  shape^  be  judicial]^ 


Cases  will  probably  occur  to  &e  l^;al  reader,  in  whidi  die 
resuk  of  a  trial  is  affected  by  matters  not  put  inossue;  andother^ 
where  the  result  turns  materially  upon  pcHuts  which,  ^  though  ie 
issue,  are  nevertheless  by  no  meana  the  main  olgect  of  the  (»o* 
ceedings.  Thus,  where  an  action  of  damages  is  brought  agafaut 
a  person  for  seduciiqg  another^s  wife,  and  the  defence  consiiti 
in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  husband  treated  her.bjratalfi 
prostituted  ner  to  others,  or  connived  at  lier  ffuQt  i^or  wSieie 
a  siii^lar  action  is  brought  for  seducticm  of  a  daughter,'  endr  the. 
defence  is  to  destroy  the  woman's  churacter  bv  attempting  to  prove 
prostitution,  the  neture  of  these  defences,  if  theproof  of  diem  fiub* 
vdU  be  taken  into  the  ecoouat  in  asMSHng  the  damageaf  and  die 
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f&iiitiff  liay  be  ^<I  to  tciiovtr  more  for  the*  loss  of  his  wife's  oir 
ctau^ter's  society  than  he  ought  to  do,  because  his  own  or  hxD 
tkaohter's  character  has  been  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  pro* 
lings.  In  like  manner^  if  an  action  in  brought  for  slander  or 
hbel,  and  there  is  a  plea  of  justification  which  tails,  the  damagea 
will  be  greatly  increased,  altlu>ugh,  strictly  speaking,  the  Jury  ar^ 
only  required  to  try  the  matters  arising  previous  to  bringing  the 
action;  But,  in  all  these  instances,  the  necessity  of  tne  case 
jtoilies,  or  rather  requires^  li  departure  from  strict  and  rigorous 
Jprincq>le.  There  is  noothier  remedy-^no  other  means  of  assess* 
ingiWadditidnal  compettaatian  which  every  one  must  admit 
that  such  tlefences  render  Just  and  fitting  to  be  given^— at  leasl 
no  mean3  which  would  not  ideally  endang^  the  free  course  of 
justice*  The  inbcmveuience  would  be  entreme,  of  allowing  se^* 
parate  actions  to  be  brought  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  i*ecri-» 
minatibns  of  the  defendant's  counsel ;  and  there  would  be  a  ma- 
mfest  absurd^  in  mdciilg-the  statetneilts  set  forth  on  a  record, 
«r  sworn  to  (and  nbt  falsely  sworn  to)  by  witnesses,  the  subject-* 
matter  of  tiew  trials*.  Bbaodes,  in  all  theae  cases,  no  inconveni- 
ance  arises  from  the  incidental  matters  which  are  raised  for  con- 
sideration. When  thes6  mattets  are  on  record,  by  being  plead- 
ed specially,  Aey  are.  in  every  respect  before  tlie  court,  mid  no* 
tified  to  the  opposite  party,  as  much  as  if  they  formed  the  ori- 
dcnal  groond  of  any  proceeding^i  and  even  when  they  arise  in 
Uiecoaifse  of  trial  under  the  geneitd  issue,  tlii^  are  regulai'ly 
examined  and  decided  upon  by  the  Jury,  exactly  as  the  rest  of 
the  citee  is* 

Very  difibrent,  however,  is  the  evil  of  which  we  have  been 
complaining' in  our  criminal  procedure ;  and  it  is  an  evil  by  no 
means  justimd  by  any  necessity'.  The  letter  of  the  law  says, 
dmoiifimg  is  a  cs^ital.  felony*  Vhe  practice  of  the  courts  says, 
it  shall  not  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be  acoompamei 
with  certain  aggravations.  Then,  why  not  put  those  ag^ava- 
tions  in  Issue,  as  well  as  the  act  of  shopliiting  itself?  ^ut  is 
there  amr  sense  in  tluis  confounding  together  distinct  offences  ? 
Would  It  not  be  infinitely  better  to  punish  each  appropriately 
and  separately  ?  Why  not  attach  a  certain  penalty  to  snopliii* 
ing,  and  a  certain  peiudty  to  subornation  of  perjury  I  If  the 
former  crime  should  be  puni^ed  with  transportation  or  impri* 
scmment,  and  the  latter  witli  imprisonment  or  piIloi*y — if  such 
would  infallibly  be  the  sentences  pronounced,  where  the  same 
person  committed  the  second  oficnce  in  any  oUier  way  but  in 
the  attempt  to  escape  punishmoit  for  the  first — why  should  we, 
in  this  one  case,  confound  the  two  crimes  together,  andf  out  of 
•  clergiable  £^ny  (as  in  practice  it  has.  become)  and  a  misde^ 
meanouTi  create,  by  some  strange  process  of  judicial  compound- 
ing? 
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ingt  9omiAing  quite  difieicnt  from  boCfa,  a  capital  fdony  ? 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  rude  or  clum^  than  soch  a  con- 
trivance— ^nothing  more  repugnant  to  all  clear  and  distinct  prin- 
ciple. 

The  object  of  those  improvements,  which  Sir  Samuel  Romil- 
ly  bas  laboured  with  such  exemplary  perseverance  to  effect  in 
the  criminal  law,  is  to  correct  the  inconsislencies,  and  remove 
the  hurtfid  anomalies  whidi  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
scribe.    Ilndinff  that  the  statutes  in  question  are  not  enforced 
so  as  to  punish  we  crimes  which  they  pretend  to  prohibit,  but 
that  they  are  the  means  of  introcluang  such  proceedings  as  ve! 
have  just  now  contemplated  ;-^bserving,  that  aU  certainty  of  pn-r 
nishment  is  thus  destroyed,  and  that  a  distinct  knowledge  .of  the. 
practical  nature  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  vsery  meaning  of 
the  punishments  inflicted,  is  witliiield  from  the  pubfic,  whom, 
the  law  b  made  to  guide,  and  the  punishmenU  are  inflicted  to 
instruct ;— persuaded  that,  thou^  seldom  enforced,  tlie  denon-* 
ciations  of  the  statutes  in  question  are  sufficient  to  deter  persons, 
from  proisecuting,  from  giving  evidence,  and  from  convicting^- 
thou^  they  dnly  confound  tb^  notions  of  those  whom  they  are 
intended  to  d^ter  from  committing  the  offences ;  this  enligntea*  • 
ed  and  virtuous  legislator  recommends  the  adoption  of  somct 
more  fixed  and  known  method  of  punishing^  the  very  method 
which  our  own  practice,  as  for  as  it  consistently  means  any 
^i^&  points  out  for  ,adoptioa.»  -   He  says,  repeal  the  capital, 
part  of  these  fdcmies,  and  lebve  it  crriam,  ihal  ^whoever  is  guilty « 
of  shoplifting,  or  stealing  ill  a  dwelling,  or  upon  a  nav^^abJo' 
river,  shall  be  punished  as  gnilfey  of  a  ckDrgiable  felony. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  importance  <^  making  whafri 
ever  punishment  the  law  denounces,. as  certain  as  the  imperfec* 
ttons  of  police  and  juriqmidenoe  will  permitJ  That  the  certain- 
ty of  the  punisfamait  is  much  morc^  important  in  preventini; 
<^  thin  its  .everity,  seems  a  maxim  ^ow  univers^y  agrc«a 
upon.  '  If  it  were  possible '  (observes  our  author)  '  that  pu- 
'  nishment,  as  the  consequence  of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  an 
^  absolute  certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would  be  sufficient  to 
^  prevent  almost  every  species  of  crime,  except  those  which  a- 

*  rise  from  sudden  gusts  of  ungovernable  passion.     If  the  re-  • 
<  storation  of  the  property  stolen,  and  only  a  few  weeks,  or  e- 
^  ven  a  few  days  imprisonment,  were  the  unavoidable  conse- 

*  quence  of  theft,  no  theft  would  ever  be  committed.    No  man 

*  woidd  steal  what  he  was  sure  tlmt  he  could  not  keep ;— *no  man 
^  would,  by  a  voluntary  act,  deprive  himself  of  his  liberty, 
^  though  but  for  a  few  days.    It  is  the  desire  of  a  supposed  good, 

*  whicn  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime.    No  crin^,  therefore, , 

*  could 
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*  conld  etisf,  if  it  were  mfbHibly  cerebri  tliat  not|pX)d,  but  evil 
^  must  follow,  as  an  nnavoidable  consequence  to  the  person  who 
*'connnitted  iu  This  absohite  certainty,  however,  *  (he  conti- 
nues) ^  is  unattainable,  where  facts  are  totx;  ascertained  by  human 
^  tesdifnany,  and  questTohs  are  to  be  decided  by  human  jndg- 

*  ments.  All  thatcan  be  done  is,  by  a  vigilant  police,  1^  fa<» 
^.  tional  rules  pf  evidence,  by  clear  laws,  and  by  punishih(>a£i 
'  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the' offender,  to  approach  as  niar* 
*;hr  to  that  certainty  m  human  imperfection  will  admit.  * 

.  How  far  these  sound  and  unqtiestionaUe  princ^les  are  vio^ 
ht«d  by  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  have  ah-eody  in 
port  explained*  But  a  few  more  observations  mi^  be  subjoined 
upoQ  the.same  important  topic*  Those  who  fina  that  the  sta« 
tutes  in  question,  are  in  fact  scarcdv  ever  executed,  saay  conjeo- 
jknre  that  the  knowledge  of  this  wt&  operate  upon  prosecutors, 
witnesses  and  juries,  as  wdH  as  on  culprits;  and  remove  the 
seruples  from  me  former,  as  well  as  the  fears  from  the  latter  ;•— > 
a  plaasible  doubt  to  the  first  view,  but  v^ y  little  founded  in  the 
jQttture  of  the  thing.  For,  when  a  man  is  balancing  with  him- 
self whether  he  shall  commit  an  o&nce,  tempted  by  the  desire 
<^  attaining  some  &vourite  object,  his  disposition  leans  towards 
gratifying  mis  desire;  and  he  adventures  in  what  he  accuatoms 
himsdf  (to  use  our  author's  apposite  expresaioii}  to  regard  as 
the  lott»y  of  Jusdoe,  providedthe  chances  of  escape  are  oonsi* 
d^srable.  But  it  is  odierwise  when  a  man,  under  the  infliieno^ 
of  no  sodi  passitps,  knowing,  that  the  cu^Ht  is  actodly  tskken, 
weighs  with  himself  whether  he  shall  dp  an  act,  the  conseqiieBce 
of  whioh  wffl  be-7-not  indeed  the  certain,  or  even  theprobabb^*!* 
but  thepoauble  deadi  of  a  fcflow-creatore ;  and  at  ai^  rale  die 
dditering  him  over  to  others,  in  wheee  discretion  it* most  now- 
be,  iK^ie&er  death  shaU  be  inflicted  or  not.  '  I  have  had  fiftt 
^'  shillings  stolen  from  me, '  he  says,  '  by  this  nmn.  If  £  come 
^  forward  against  him,  he  will  be  convicted ;  and  could  I  be 

*  sure  of  his  only  suffering  imjirisonment,  or  even  trannKnttf^ 

*  tion,  it  might  oe  well.  But  how  do  I- know  that  his  caaam'' 
*■  ter  may  not  turn  out  a  bad  one — that  he  may  not  set  up  a 
/  periured  defenccr-or  that,  if  convicted  of  the  simple  ofioice 

*  which  he  h^s  committed  against  me,  mercy  may  QOt  be  re-' 
*.  fused?    I  will  incur  no  sudi  riskj — I  will  never  have  to  re- 

*  proacb  myself  with  having  exposed  a  man  to  be  hanged  far 
Jt  stealing  a  crown  ;-^I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  rkk  of  his 

*  actually  being:baiiged  for  such  a  thefL  How  far  such  rea^ 
fiOning-is  weUUtoundfid,  we  do  not  inquire;  that  it  influences 
men's  minds,  and  directs  their  conduct,  ra  matter  of  fiict.  The' 
seme  fevten^  whom  ^ we  have  been  snpposingjrobbed  of  five  shft- 
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liims,  has  seen  a  feDo^^r-ereature  murdered  i  he  knows  that  the 
evidence  whicdi  he  giVes,  must  send  the  murderer  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  but  he  feels  no  such  scruples  as  before  c^-^his  feelings  all 
go  alon^  with  his  duty  in  tbis  case ;  and  he  hesitates  not  a  mo- 
ment what  course  to  take.  True  it  is,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
he  has  no  right  to  draw  such  distinctions ;  he  is  assuming  a  sort 
df  Ic^slativc  authority ;  and  taking  considerations  into  his  mind, 
which  any  Judge,  who  might  accidentally  discover  his  process 
of  reasoning,  or  rather  of  feeling,  would  not  fail  severely,  perl 
haps  justlv,  to  reprove.  But  until  all  men  shall  be  so  fa^iioned, 
as  to  think  and  feel  in  their  private  hours,  and  in  the  secret  re~ 
cesses  of  their  hearts,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law, 
and  shall  in  every  respect  act  as  a  legislator  may  desire,  he  will 
do  weD  to  adapt  his  contrivances  to  their  natures ;  and,  if  he 
would  not  be  disappointed,  he  had  best  lay  his  account  vn£k 
thdr  following  their  own  inclinations,  in  all  cases  where  he  can- 
not prevent  them.  We  have  put  the  case  of  prosecutors  and 
witnesses.  To  jurors  the  observation  applies  voth  equal  force. 
But  the  evil  efitects  of  the  svslem  on  that  class,  are  far  more  to 
be  lamented  $  and  we  should  in  vain  hope  to  describe  than  so 
j^inlyand  so  forcibly  at  the  same  time,  as  hy  extracting*  the 
ioDowing  admirable  note  from  Sir  S^uel  RonuHy's  pamphlet. 

*  The  latitude  which  juries  allow  themselves  in  estimating  the  va» 
hie  of  property  stolen,  wi^  a  view  to  the  punishmeat  whioii  is  to  be 
the  consequence  of  their  verdiict,  is  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude. 
Nothing' can  be  more  pemiciotis,  than  that  jurymen  should  tUnk 
Hghtly  of  the  important  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  dlsdmrge,  •r 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  triflbg  with  the  solemn  oalhs  they  tate^ 
And  yet,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  acts  which  puniih  with  dMtk 
the  stealing  in  shops  or  houses,  or  on  board  ships,  property  of  the 
diftrent  v^ues  which  are  there  mentio&ed,  juries  have,  from  mo» 
tives  of  humanity,  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  finding,  by  thefar 
Tcrdicts,  that  the  things  stolen  were  worth  much  less  than  was  clears 
ly  proved  to  be  their  value.  It  is  held,  indeed,  by  seme  of  the 
Jftagea  (whether  by  all  of  them,  and  upon  all  occasions,  I  am  not 
certain),  that  juries  in  favour  of  life  may  fairly,  in  fixing  the  value 
of  the  property,  take  into  their  consideration  the  depreciation  <tf 
money  which  has  token  place  since  the  statutes  passed ;  or,  in  the 
words  kX  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  **  may  reduce  the  present  nommal 
value  of  money  to  its  antient  standard.  *'  *  To  show,  therefbre,  ta 
whift  an  extent  juries  have  assumed  to  thcmsdves  a  power  of  dia« 
pehsing  with  the  law  in  this  respe<:t,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  ^ 
earliest  trials,  for  these  offisnces,  thit  I  happen  to  have  met  wilh.  - 
*  In  the  year  1751-9,  wldch  was  ofdy  thir^^wo  yean  aftor  the 
Tot.  XIX.  NO.  58»  D  d  m^ 

iv. 
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aet  of  Kmg  William,  sUid  only  tixtoen  jifter  the  not  of  Qaeea  Aon, 
a  ^mxA  ilariag  whkh  there  had  seareflly  b««n  my  leasiUe  dUmimi* 
tion  in  the  value  of  money*  il  afipears  from  liie  seisums  papers,  tlwt» 
of  thirty-thfee  peraone  indicted  at  the  Oid  BaUey  for  stttidiBg  pri* 
votely  in  ^ops,  warehouse^  or  sUUes,  good»  to  the  vakie  ^  five 
shillings  ilnd  tipwarda^  only  one  wos  cotfivicted,  twelve  were  ac^it-. 
t^y  and  twenty  were  ibuud  g^uiky  of  the  theft ;  but  die  things  stoten 
Mrere  found  to  be  wort^  lesg  than  five  shiUings.  Of  nfty-two  persons 
tried  in  the  some  y^ox  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  in  dwelling- 
houses^  money,  or  other  property^  of  the  value  of  Ibrty  shillings^ 
onlysix  were  convicted,  twenty-three  were  acquitted,  anid  tweiUy- 
three  iVere  convicted  of  the  larceny^  but  saved  from  a  capital  pu- 
nishment by  the  jury  stating  the  stolen  property  to  be  of  less  value 
than  forty  shillings.  In  the  following  years,  the  numbers  do  not  diA 
fer  very  materially  fVom  those  in  the  year  17SK 

*  Some  of  the  casds  which  occntred  about  tins  tfhne  are  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  is  diiBcuIt  to  imagine  by  wfrnt  casuistry  the  jury  cookl 
have  been  reconcfled  to  their  verdict.  It  may  be  proper  to  nuentktt 
a  few  of  tiWni. — Blimbelh  Hobbe  was  triedl  in  September  17S^  Ibr 
utealtHg  in  a  dw«Ui]ig4iouse  one  broad  piece,  twa  guoieat,  twa^hdf^ 
giiiiieas,  and  fovty-foor  shiUings,  in  mooey.  She  confessed  the  fact» 
and  the  jury  found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the  mon^  stolea  HFWt 
worth  only  ^Ifty-mne  shillings.  Mary  Bradli^,  in  May  17S3,  was  in* 
dieted  for  sleaiiag  in  a  dweUinghonse,  kce  which  she  had  oflS^^  to 
sefl  for  tweWfe  guineas,  and  for  whidi  she  htid  refnsed  to  tdce  ei^ 
gWDcas ;  Ae  jury,  however,  who  found  her  goil^  flmnd  the  lace 
to  be  worth  no  mqre  than  thirty-nine  diiittiags.  Wn.  Sherrington, 
in  QctdMr  1730,  was  ind&cled  for  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods 
vhtdi  hehad  actually  sold  fer  1^  56.,  and  the  jury  found  that  they 
were  wttrtb  oidy  48*  lOd. 

*  In  the  case  of  Mkliad  AUomi  indicted  in  February  173S,  for 
pcivatdKr  stealing  in  a  shop  lortj^-tbree  doaen  pairs  of  stockings^ 
Tidne  9^  lOt^ ;  it  was  proved  thot  the  prisoner  bad  sold  them  for  a 
gnmen  and  a  half^  to  a  witness  who  was  product  on  tlus  trial ;  and 
yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of  ttealing  what  was^  o^y  of  the  v«luo 
•£  4€^  lOd.  In  another  ca^  Uiat  of  Georgje  Dawson  and  Josepb 
Hitch,  also  indicted  in  Febraary  173S,  it  appeared  that  the  two  pri- 
soners^ in  coQcmany  together  at  the  same  ttm?,  stole  the  same  goods 
priraiely  in  a  shop,  atd  the  jury  fi>uad  one  guilty  to  tl^  amount  of 
4fc.iadL»  and  the  0lher  to  the  amouQt  of  58. ;  that  ia,  tl^t  the  same 
goods werent  one  and.the  same  AHmient  of  different  valuer  This 
Bsonsteons  proceeding  is  aeoounted  Jgor  by  finds^that  Dawson,  who  * 
vis  capiiaMy  convicted,  had  been  tried  beSire  at  the  same  sessions 
for  asanilijpQfiDDCiv'  sad  had  been  eonjvicted  of'Stefding  to  tlw  a* 
Mmat nnlynf  f^^iHMk  the  jm^Mvev^  te hi^ir<e  thenght,  that  having 
had  the  braiefit  of  their  indufge^e  once,  he  was  sot  entiUei  to  it  a  • 
seaond-tinef  or  in  other  words,  that  having  jmce  had  a  pa»^  it* 
their  hands,  he  had  no  fiirthor  elaiiia  npflOi  £eir  mercy.  *    p.  65-^^.  ^ 
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Tte  fibk  n»d  Mtu&etory  T^motimi  of  Dr  Pak^,  which  forAs 
.ft  c6nsklefftM^  pi>rtton  ot*  thre  tracts  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
pursue  in  decnU.  EArnesfly  imreatin^  the  readc^Kg  be^t  atten* 
tion  to  Hj  wo  tniist  dcwe  our  account  of  the  pub'HcAtlon  t*rith  *a 
tery  ctocjircrtt  passage,  in  #hich  one  of  Dr  PAley's  positions  is 
commented  on — the  most  paradoxical,  and  ytx.  the  most  mis* 
chievous,  in  the  whole  reasonings  of  this  writer  upoh  the  sub- 
ject of  Criminal  Law,  We  allude  to  the  af^ifteht  by  which  he 
contests  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  ten  guilty  pcThuns  shoutd 
•sc^pe^  than  one  innocent  man  suffer.,  Afj^nia  reterring  to 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly'^  own  pages  for  tHe  fuU  and  convincing 
velutadon  of  Paley's  cloctrinet  we  shall  here  only  present  the 
«<AcludiDg  passage  of  it  to  the  reader's  admiration. 

*  WImb  the  gui%  es(:ape»  the  law  has  merely  &iled  of  its  intend- 
ed Wfcft<  it  has  done  ne  goed,  indeed,  but  it  has  done  no  hans. 
But  wJiea  ihe  inaecent  beceiae  the  victiiiis  of  the  law,  the  kw  is  net 
OMKely  indiiieieni  -it  does  mot  merely  fail  ef  tix'oipjishmg  in  iatend- 
ed  eb^ecU-it  iojures  the  penoas  it  was  oieaDt  to  fvoCeet — k  creates 
the  very  evil  it  was  to  ojsre*  and  des|ragrs  the  security  it  was  marit 
eo|r6secire» 

*'  Thet  ought  rather^  ''  coutinues  Paley^  <'  to  reflect,  that  he 
**.  who  fsiuB  by  a  mistaken  senteace,  may  be  coasidered  as  faUktg  far 
hkk  eottntry^  whilst  he  soiers  under  the  aafratiea  of  these  ruks, 
by  the  general  ei&ct  and  tendency  of  which  the  welfiue  of  tie 
ceduvutd^  is  maintained  and  upheld. "  Nothiag  is  more  eaqr 
than  thus  to  philosophize  and  act  the  patriot  for  others,  and  te  arm 
eOfsijli^  with  topics  ef  consolation^  and  reasons  for  tttduriag  with 
ibrtitude  the  evils  to  which,  not  ourselves,  but  others,  are  expwed. 
I  doubt,  however,  very  moch,  whether  this  is  attended  with  any 
aaluUry  efibcts.  Instead  ef  endeavouring  thus  to  extenuate,  and  to  r 
reconcile  to  the  minds  of  those  who  sit  in  jud£[ment  upon  their  fel- 
iow<reatures,  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  a  mistake  in  judicature  to  the 
injury  of  the  inftocent,  it  would  surely  be  a  wiser  part  to  set  before 
their  eyeaall  (he  consequences  of  so  fatal  an  error  in  their  stronr 
but  real  colours ;— -to  represent  to  them,  diat  of  all  the  evils  which 
whidi  can  befal  a  virtuous  man,  the  very  greatest  is  to  be  condemned^ 
and  tosu&r  a  public  punishment  as  if  he  were  guilty  ;-^tO  see  A 
bis  hopes  and  expectations  fhtttrated ;  all  the  prespects  k  which  he 
is  indulgmg,  and  the  pursuiu  whiel^  he  is  following,  for  the  benefit^ 
^ Aaps^  ei*  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than  himself^  brought  to  a 
dole  ;^to  be  torn  Irom  the  midst  of  his  fkmily  ;->to  witness  the  afr 
tfictien  they  suffinr,  and  to  aniicipate  the  still  deeper  affliction  that 
envaita  them^^aet  to  have  even  the  sad  coasdation  of  being  pitied  ;-* 
to  see  himself  branded  with  public  ignooiinv ; — to  leave  a  name  wUeh 
win enly  excite  horror  or  disgnst;— to  mink  that  the  children  he 
leaves  beland  him,  must,  wh^  they  reeal  their  lather's  memory^ 
lumg  down  their  heads  with  shame ;-  to  know  that»  even  i^  at  some 
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time,  it  ihould  chance  that  the  thidi  thoidd'be  nuideeffident» 
and  that  justice  should  be  done  to  hia  name,  still  that  his  blood  wjH 
We  been  shed  uselessly  for  roankmd-^-^at  his  melancholy  story  will 
serve,  wherever  it  is  uAd^  only  to  excite  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
bedt  niembers  of  society,  and  to  encourage  the  speculations  for  e- 
v^ding  the  law,  in  which  wicked  men  may  indulge. 

*  When  we  are  weighing  the  evil  of  the  punishment  of  one  inno* 
cent  man  against  that  of  the  impunity  of  ten  who  are  guilty,  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  k  generally  at- 
tended, in  the  particular  instance,  with  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  In- 
stances have,  mdeed,  occurred  like  that  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned of  Galas,  where  a  man  has  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrmce  to 
the  laws,  though  the  laws  had  never  been  violated ; — where  the  tri- 
bunals had  committed  the  double  mistake  of  supposing  a  crime  trhere 
none  had  been  committed,  and  of  finding  a  criminal  where  none  c6iiid 
•  exist.  These,  however,  are  very  gross,  and  therefore  very  rare  en- 
amples  of  Judicial  error.  In  most  cases  ^e  crhne  is  asoertaiaed; 
and  to  discover  the  outhor  of  it  is  aH  that  remains  far  mvestigatio^; 
and  in  every  such  ease,  if  there  follow  an  erroneous  convtction,  a 
twofold  evil  must  be  idcurred,  the  escape  of  the  guSty,  as.  well  as 
the  su&ring  of  the  innocent.  Perhaps,  amidst  the  crowd  of  those 
who  are  gazing  upon  the  supposed  criminal,  when  he  is  led  out  to 
execution,  may  be  lurking  the  real  murderer,  who,  while  he  con- 
templates the  fate  of  the  wretch  before  him,  reflects  with  scorn  upon 
the  imbecility  of  the  law,  and  becomes  more  hardened,  and  de- 
rives more  confidence  in  the  dangerous  career  upon  which  he  has 
entered.  *    74—76. 

We  should  here  have  closed  the  remarks  on  Sir  Samud  Ro- 
milly's  proposed  reforms  into  which  we  have  been  led,  had  not 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  bigoted  and  interested  men 
to  cry  down  the  object,  as  well  as  to  distort  the  designs  of  his 
truly  patriotic  and  humane  labours,  called  for  some  more  gene- 
ral notice.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  subject  of  hi 
plansj  generally,  upon  the  present  occasion ;  but  we  conceive 
that  a  simple  statement  of  what  he  has  effected,  and  what  he 
has  proposed,  unfortunately  without  success,  may  tend  to  dis- 
sipate at  once  the  mist  which  the  heats  of  personal  aud  party 
.animosity  have  raised  round  this  admirable  axid  roost  deservedly 
popular  character  i  and  to  show  how  far  the  charge  of  **  ra&c 
and  daring  innovation^ "  which  has  so  wildly  been  launched  al 
lujny  is  founded  in  the  facts.  Those  who,  without  looking  at 
the  real  extent  of  his  dif^^rent  plans,  may  have  heard  of  thk 
imputation,  wc  venture  to  predict,  wtH  be  not  a  little  astonished 
when  they  come  to  see  the  real  state  of  the  case.  ' 

The  first  subject  which  engaged  Sir  Samuel  Hominy's  atten- 
tion after  he  came  into  Parliament,  must,  we  should  suppose^ 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  peculiarly  impropriate  r-^ 
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one,  whidb  bis  professional  habits  singnhriy  well  qualified  Jiim  ta 
deal'With--*the  Banknipt  Law.    From  the  manner  in  which  his 
logisktive  labours  have  been  treated,  those  who  do.  not  know 
much  «f  this  learned  person  might  be  tempted  to  imagine,  thai 
he  was  some  wild  enthusiast,  rushing  frbm  his  stndy^  in  utter 
^orance  of  tlie  wcnrld)  to  pull  down  the  established  judicial 
^stem  with  which  he  was  unacquaint^,  i^  erect  anodber  up« 
on  his  own  speculative  and  lantastical  view's.     But  we  believe 
the  bulk  of  our  readers  are  an^are,  that  ^e  belongs,  neithet  to 
this  description,  nor  to  that  other  class  which  the  country  has 
some  ex])eriencc  of  $  imd  which,  with  the  cry  of  innovation  on 
tbeir  lips,  dabble  to  no  small  extent  in  legislative  changes — nar* 
row^mmdcd  and  >ident  persons — ^brou^it  up  to  the  profession 
af  the  law,  and  vainly  attempted  to  be  pushed  into  its  employ-*' 
ments  by  the  hand  of  power  and  patronage-^but  wholly  uu£d}Ie 
oither.  lo  acquire  practu:e  themselvaes,  or  to  retain  tlmt  whidi  is 
thmst  upon  them,  and  ever  ready  to  abandon  the  trade  a&hope«. 
kn,  lor  offices  where  court  favour  nay  be  powicr&iL  enough  to 
aopport  them.    £>ir  Soznuel  RomiUy  was  not  of  this  caste.    He 
*  had,  by  the  force  of  his  own  learning  and  talents,  and  the  most 
^hhIcss  integrity,  risen  to  the  very  heights  of  professional  ambi* 
non,  before  he  was  even  heard  of  in  Parliament  ;-^and^hen  he 
approached  the  important  subjects  of  the  Banknmt  Law,  and  the' 
l4aw  of  Debtor  ana  Creditor  in  general,  he  was,  beyond  uUijae^ 
don  or  pretence  of  rivalnr,  the  nrst  man  in  the  Courts  of  Equity 
in  this  countiy .   The  remrms,  which  he  here  began  ^ith  suggest* 
Tng,.were  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  in  the  coarse  of  ^ 
practice  the  most  various  and  extensive; — and,  moderate  as 
they  were  in  extent,  tliey  arc  much  greater  changes  than  any  of 
those  whidi  he  has  since  Ventured  to  recommend.    In  addition 
to  those  midoubted  intrinsic  advantages,  he  |iossessed  acciden- 
tally another,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  referring,  that  of 
bein^  his  Majesty's  Solicitor- General  ;«-'and  to  this  we,  in  all 
probid>ility,  owe  the  comparatively  slight  opposition  with  whieh 
his  first  and  most  important  measures  wo^  carried. 

It  is,  no  donbt,  known  to  the  reader,  that,  by  the  ori^nnal 
«nd  iimdamental  principles  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  the  fHiole . 
estate  of  the  faiinkrupt  vests  in  the  assignees  under  the  commis* 
sion.by  relation,  firom  the  time  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy ; — so 
that  an  his  dealings,  with  respect  to  the  estate  after  the  act  of 
baiJoiiptcy, — aD  his  conveyances  or  payments  to  odiers,  and  all 
their  payments  of  debts  due  to  him,  are  liable  to  be  rescii^ed  by  • 
t^e  assignees.  The  numerous  hardships  consequent  on  the  rigo* 
z«ms  prosecution  of  this  principle,  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  die 
^bate  of  things  in  a  commercial  country,  had  very  early  occa* 
idoned  a  lelaxation  of  it; — and,  by  t^  tta^tes  of  1.  Jac.  L  c  15,, 
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and  2ll«  Jac.  L  a  19,  protection  had  been  gitcn  to  paymeBts of 

debts  bond  fide  due  to  tbe  bankrupt,  b^^re  the  debtor  knew  of 

his  bankruntcj,  and  to  purchaaers  for  a  valuable  oonrideratian 

from  the  Danknipt,  where  the  coBimiasion.iras  not  sued  out 

within  five  years  after  the  act  of  b^nknipCcy.     But  fisrdier  r^ 

laxadoD  being  found  necessaiy,  by  the  .19i  Geo.  11.  c.  %%,  finrtber 

protection  was  extended  to  persons  deading  with  the  bankmpty 

against  the  effects  of  the  principle  of  relotioB,  in  reepoct  of  secret 

acts  of  banknmtcy.    K  protects  reoeqits  of  money  by  bcnaJidB 

creditors,  in  toe  usual  course  of  trade,,  in  req)ect  of  goods  sold 

to  the  bankrupt,  or  bilk  drawn,  negotiated,  pr  accepted  by  him. 

The  principle  of  relation  was^  however,  still  mufih  too  rigorous; 

and,  in  aopie  particulars  which  the  statptes  df  ..hiaes  I.  and  Geow 

II.  had  not  C!9en  touched,  it  was  productivte  of  the  most  iotoleff- 

able  hardships.    The  bondjlde  debts  contracted  subseqoeDt  taa 

secret  act  oiF  bankruptcy  with  persons  whe%  ignorant  of  that 

act^  could  not  be  proved  under  tne  comnHSiion.;<'^*and9  what  was 

still  worse,  a  Commisaibn  regularly  sued  out,  upcui  the  petition 

of  a  creditor  wholly  ignorant  of  any  secret  act  of  bankroptqr 

oommitted  prior  to  the  contracting  of  his  dc^t,  and  r^nlarhr 

]Koceeded  in  through  all  its  stages,  was  liable  to  be  avoided^ 

and,  with  all  the  proceedings  under  it,  utterly  annulled,  upon 

the  discovery  of  some  secret  act  of  bankcqptcy  prior  to  the 

petitioning  creditor's  debt.    To  remedy  such  great  evils^  and 

to  relax  generally  the  principle  of  rektion,  according  to  a  fixed 

and  immutable  rule,  were  the  chief  obiects  of  the  ^6.  Ge(K  IIL 

c*  IS.%  die  first  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiHy  s  acts.    Besides  allowing 

bond  Jtde  debts  to  be  proved,  notwithstanding  previous  secrel 

acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  protecting  the  commission  and  pro* 

ceedings  from  such  acte,  provided  that,  in  eidier  case,  the  cce- 

ditor  was  ignor!Uit  of  them,  this  statute  protects  ail  deoliufls  with 

the  bankrupt  bond  fide  had^  above  two  months  before  t£e  date 

of  the  commission,  from  the  effects  of  a  prior  actof  bankmntcyt 

provided  the  person  dealing  with  the  bankrupt  had  no  notice  of 

that  act,  or  oif  the  bankrupt's  insolvency^  or  his  sloppuig  pay*> 

nient.   The»  are  the  prinopal  enactments  of  this  statute : — And, 

that  they  form  a  most  important  amendment  of  the  law,  can  be 

doubted  by  no  one  who  is  not  readvto  defend  every  existing  abuse* 

and  injustiee  and  impdic^,— -and  to  maintain  that  ever^ .thing  is 

perfect  which  has  been  made  law  before  a  certain  date. 

The  statute  which  we  have  now  been  oonsiderii^,  was  amend* 
ed  in  some  respects  by  another,  which  its  author  carried  diroagh 
pai^ament  in  1B09,  the  49.  Qeo.  III.  c.\2\.  The  akeratioas 
made  on  the  former,  rokted  to  points  ii4iich  we  have  not  sptci* 
fiedf  chiefly  to  the  provision  of  that  statute,  wiiich  made  n  d»> 
\^  (truck  notice  of  a  prkMr  act  of  bankrujptcy,  whether  a  com* 
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missioh  was  sired  but  upon'  it  of  not  But'  ibis  last  aftittit^ 
introduced  manj'salatiry  chancres  into  the  proceeduigs  tinddb 
tfommisnons  |-^it  enhrg^  the  facilities  of  proving  debts — it  e^ 
tended  to  cxecations  and  attachments  against  lands  and  g«>od8 
tiie  profiediofi  from  the  effects  of  secret  acts  of  bankruptcy  whic^ 
4he  ib^mer  statute  had  siven  to  bondjide  dealings  with  tiie  bank- 
TQpt-*-and  it  enacted,  tuat  the  production  of  the  commission  an^ 
broceeilings  should  in  oH  actions,  by,  or  against,  the  assigneeBl, 
ve  evidence  of  the  trading,  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  arid  tlie  pcti- 
iioning  credkbr's'debt ;  unless  notice  be  prevk)usly  given  of  an 
intention  to  eootest  tliese  points,  and  dispute  the  validity  of  tine 
iemnmission*  We  bdfieve  the  general  experience  of  the  profe»- 
'sion  has  decided  in  favour  of  these  alterations  \  and  that  the  oi^ 
jjr  doubt  which  remains  relates  to  another,  and  perhaps  die  mo^ 
•material  branch  of  the  act,  bj  which  the  concurrence  o(  tkrcB' 
J^hi  in  number  and  value  of  the  cneditofs  is  declared  sufiieient 
iJb  grant  the  bankropt's  eertifieate  and  discharge,  iust^ul  offour^ 
J^fths^  the  proportfen  formerly  required.  Into  the  m^ts  ca  tlus 
'point,  howeref,  it  would  be  inconsistent  widi  the  plan  of  this 
wetdi  to  enter.  We  are  confident,  that  the  quesdonitiU  re- 
ceive a  fuD  and  riieorous,  though  candid,  scrutiny  among  the 
kamed  persons  wiSiin  whose  province  it  lyes  to  decide  it  f  and 
we  are  no  leas  persuaded,  diot  the  first  to  acknowledge  he  has 
been  wrong,  and  to  assist  in  correcting  the  error,  will  be  fhe  fi- 
heanl  and  ingenious  author  cf  the  measure,  if  a  fiirthct  trial  shall 
•convince  him  that  the  old  proportion  is  pre&rable.  * 

In  die  ziext  measure  wludi  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  proposed,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  equally  successful,  but  for 
the  diange  of^ministry  which  took  place  while  his  biH  was  pass- 
ing Afough  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  law  of  England,. 
die  creditor  has  his  election  (except  in  the  case  of  debts  to  the 
Grown--»for  the  odier  kinds  of  extent  are  obsolete),  of  taking  ei« 
Aer  the  property  or  the  person  of  the  debtor  f  in  sadsihction  of 

his 

*  We  refer  our  readers,  for  many  important  observations  on  these 
subjects,  to  the  excellent  pamphlet  pumished  by  Mr  Evans,  entitled, 
*  A  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romiiy. '  This  is  the  same  gentleman  tp 
whoih  die  world  is  indebted  f among  other  valuable  publications)  for 
a  translation  of  Potliier's  work,  with  moat  learned  and  useful  com- 
mentaries ;  and  certainly  there  arc  few  members  of  die  prof^issioa 
who  adorn  it  with  more  d^th  and  variety  of  legal  leamiog. 

t  He  may  take,  in  the  nrst  Instance,  the  goods  in  execution;  and 
then,  for  the  part  of  the  debt  remaining  unsatisfied,  he  may  take  the 

Kwm  ef  the  oebtor ;  or  he  mav  take  the  goods,  and  the  profits  of  the 
d  already  accruing  (a  reme^  nearly  obsolete) ;  er  he  may  take  the 

goeds. 
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-bis  debt  ;*^axicl  if  he  takes  his  real  estate,  he  can  onl]r*seize  oat 
half  of  the  land,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  may  satisfy  one 
debt.  This  remedy  is  not  a  very  ample,  nor  a  very  easy  one  in 
all  cases;  but  there  is  one  case  in  which  it  wholly  fails.  K  a 
person  owe&  money  on  simple  contract,  and  dies  before  any 
judgment  has  been  obtainea,  unless  he  leaves  personals,  the 
crealtor  has  no  claim  upon  his  estate,  however  cxtendve  it  xosj 
be,  and  how  little  soever  burthened  with  debts  by  spedaky,  ana 
however  free  from  the  fetters  of  an  entaiL  Thus  a  man  may  owe 
vcpon  bill,  note  of  hand,  or  account  with  his  tradesmen,  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds — ^he  may  die  and  leave  his  son,  or  a 
stranger,  -a  clear  landed  estate  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year : — Not  oivn  of  his  creditors  can  come  upon  this  estate 
for  payment.  When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  broached  this  sutject^ 
the  evil  was  still  mote  enormous.  A  person  might  engage 
■  in  trade  to  the  largest  amount — ^he  might,  for  example,  by  tae 
issue  of  bank  notes,  obtain  possession  of  hundreds  of  thounnds 
*-*-he  might  vest  all  this  in  land ; — if  he  died,  and  left  the  land 
to  his  family,  or  to  a  stranger,  the  creditors,  with  whose  money 
it  had  been  bought,  could  not  touch  an  acre  of  it.  *  Sb  Sfr> 
muel  Romilly,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the  fre^dd 
estates  of  persons  dying  indebted,  assets  for  the  pa3rment  of 
their  simple  contract  debts.  He  cautiously  abstained  fitun 
touching  copyhold  estates — ^he  proposed  that  specialty  creditors 
should  still  have  full  preference ;  yet  great  exception  was  taken  at 
t»uch  *  daring  innovation  $ ' — >an  attempt  was  niade  to  raise  an  n^ 
larm  among  the  aristocracy,  by  a  cry  of  the  landed  interest  be- 
ing in  danger  f  and  the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  openhr  ac- 
cused of  insulting  the  memory,  and  undervaluing  the  ^  xmsdom 
*  qfoitr  ancestors. '  It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitahb  task 
to  expose  such  base  follies  as  these ; — ^to  ask  what  honour  the 
aristocracy  could  derive  from  a  privilege  to  cheat  their  creditors, 

rf 

goods, anda  moietyof  the  land,toholdby ^^ig;^  unti^the  debt  is  satiflfied. 

'He  cannot  take  t{ie  person  first,  and  tiien  Uie  goods ;  nor  can  he  take 
the  person  and  the  land.  For  debts  by  statute-merchant  and  statute- 
staple,  he  could  have  taken  all  three  by  extent ;  but  these  kinds  of 
recognizance  being  now  obsolete,  the  only  extent  in  use  is  that  i^ 
^ed  for  debts  due  to  the  Crown ;  and  to  satisfy  theae,  goods,  lands 
and  person  are  all  liable,  and  the  lands  even  in  the  hands  of  a  b(mi 

Jide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration.  ''Our  readers,  in  thB 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  readiiy  exoifte  us  for  mendoniog 
these  particulars,  as  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes. 

*  There  were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  one  is  prettjr 
well  known,  in  which  the  debtor  destroyed  himself  to  defraud  hw 
creditors,  and  left  his,  or  rather  their,  land  to  his  heir. 


of  whieh  no  honest  man  erer  did  in  iact  aifiil  hiinsetf,  ^nd  wliidi - 
notonousiyis  only  beneficial  to  the  most  unprincipled  of  men ; — to* 
demand  where  is  the  con^stency  of  protecting  the  landed  e^ta^ 
of  s  man  the  moment  he  dies,  while  you  leave  it  at  the  mercy  oP 
€2qif»^  during  his  li&time,-*-*or  to  suggest  that  erery  session  pro« 
mnilgatest  and  of  necessity  must  promulgate  iaw^,  by  which  the 
^  laX0$  of  out'  ancestors  *  are  repealed,  and  their  *  wisdom '  dibre* 
garded,— ii^  indeed,  it  be  disregarding  thehrn^i^om,  to  do  €ha 
very  things  vhich,  in  all  probability,  they  nironld  h^e  been  too 
wise  to  leave  undone,  had  they  been  called  to  legidata  in  cir- 
cumstances like  ours.    Nevertheless,  these  topics,  if  such  diey 
may  be  termed,  were  eagerly  caught,  for  the  purpose  of  exdling 
clamour.    The  Na^Pop^  cry  being  rdsed,  the  ministry  witn 
which  Sir  3amuel  Romi%  was  ccmnected  were  turned  out  ;^-^ 
and,  on.  the  day  of  their  resigning,  the  same  courtiers  (we  aOmla 
to  the  secret  advisers  of  the  King  and  Rdyal  Family),  ^  ims^k 
to  resist  the  abolition  of  th6  Slave^Trade,  ki-  hateiUl  in  th«r 
eight,  consoled  themsdves  for  its  being  extorted  fit)m  them  on 
that  very  day,  by  rejecting  Sir  Samuel  RounlVs  biiL 

During  the  short  session  m  summer  1807  which  soon  followed^ 
he  renewed  his  effi>rts  With  exemplary  perseverance,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  portion,  but  the  most  material  patt,  of  the  former 
measure.  It  was  enacted,  by  the  47.  Geo.  111.  st*  2.  c.  84,  that 
the.firediold  estates  of  persons  deceased,  who  were,  during  their 
lifietime,  traders  within  the  bankrupt  laws,  shall  be  assets  ibr  the 
payment  of  their  simple*  contract  debts,  preference  being  grv^ea 
to  their  specialty  debts.  How  much  soever  we  may  rejoice  at  sm 
wise  and  just  a  bill  having  reemved  the  sanction  eil;  l4rliamenty 
it  is  not  very  easjr  to  descry  the  consistency  of  the  idlent  acquiea^ 
cence  given  to  this  measure,  with  the  loud  outcry  raised  against 
the  other  a  few  months  before. 

In  the  same  short  session.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  carried  another 
act,  which  might  be  thought  to  trench  somewmit  on  parliamen- 
Vixy  privilege  ;  and  indeed  would,  in  all  probabilt^,  have  been 
thrown  o«t,  bad  it  been  proposed  to  Parliament,  afoor  three 
yean  additional  ^cperience  had  tauglit  most.ot*  :our  puUic  men 
fiur  highor  lessons  of  privilege.  Members  of  raiiiamoit  had  k 
most  usdess,  and  in  mwsky  cases  oppressive,  right,  when  sued  in 
courts  of  €qtiity>  i^reeaving,  at  tne  cost  c^the  pJaintiff,  a  cop^ 
of  the  hill  med  against  them.   .  The  expense  o£  this  not  being  al* 

lowed 
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^  It  is  a  melancholy  but  imquestionable  fact,  that  his  'Majesty, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  have  (with 
the  honourable  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester),  uniformly  and 
zealously  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade.  Hlie  courtiers 
have  of  course  agreed. 
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kirwed  in  eo6ta  wben  the  suit  wlu  detcmmied  in  fimmi  'of  dir 
pltintiffi  a  seriouB  burden  waa  impoaed  upon  every  one  chimoy 
JU8  rights  a^j^abuit  .those  having.prmltfei  of  pArUamcnt,  a  bindiai' 
<|ate  sufficient  toprervent  the  suit,  where  thevahie  of  the  mtttsr 
ia  ^isDute  wm  inconsiderable,  or  where  (as  frequency  happcasV 
seteraj  must  be  mmit  parties  to  the  biH  who  were  mendms  of 
Parliament  Bt  the  47*  Geo.  III.  sts  i.  r.  40»  Sir  Sannid  Bo^ 
miOy  put  an  end  to  this  odious  privikga^  as  iu*  as  regards  awn- 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

The  next  sul^ect  which  engaged  his  attentiaiiv  is  so  dotety 
connected  with  the  reforms  discussed  at  laroe  in  the  former  psn 
of  this  artide^  that  we  shaU  not. enhumrarther  upon  it^.t^ 
merely  to  indicateJt*  fifaice  the  reign  .oTEEzabeth  (8L  Eliz.  e.^)f 
the  picking  of  pockets  had  been  punishable  as  a  aipital.febi^ 
ihoii^,  ior  a  loag  time  past,  like  tbt  acts  already  diacossidy 
this  penally  nevet  had  been  inflicted,  unless  smnethingdse  cans 
out  against  the  culprit.  By  the  4&.  Geo*  IIL  cldd,  thisa(» 
^oe  is  mode  a  i^ony  within  clergy,  and  prniiBhafale  wjdth  tnas* 
portation  or  imprisonment.  It  seems  strange  that  the  kgiskb 
ture  which  repeialed  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  dlouU,  inunedi- 
atdy  afterwards^,  hare  made  sudi  a  stand  against  the  lepeal  of 
the  statutes  of  Anne,  WilUara  III,  and  Gem^  JI,  ao  often  a» 
bove  referred  to.  The  argument  is  the  rery  same  inaU  these 
cases  ^  and  it,  was  treated  m  the  same  way  when  broached  in 
•Parliament.  Ncfverthdcss,  Sir  fiimuel  RomiUy  having  attempt^ 
ed  twice  to  carry  these  last  bills,  was  defeated  sometiaies  in  the 
ime^  and  soraetnucs  in  the  other  House ;  so  that  the  obfectioii* 
able  laws  remain  on  our  statute4xx)k,  and  the  evil  practice  stiB 
subsists  in  fuU  force.  With  a  discrimination,  however,  which  wt 
must  rejoice  in,  without  pretending  to  comprehend  the  gronndi 
of  it,  the  same  persons  who  so  vehemently  and  succesmtlhr  re» 
skted  the  iimovationa  attempted  upon  the  statutes  of  Kii^ 
William  and  Queen  Anne,  have  suffered  Sir  Samuel  lo  car^ 
ry  a  bill  repeafing  the  capital  part  of  the  felony  created  by  die 
more  recent  act  18.  Geo.  IL  c.  27,  against  stealing  irom  bleach* 
jng  grounds ;  and,  while  we  write,  intelligenoehas  reaohed  as  of 
his  having  been  permitted  to  carry  a  refi^  of  that  most  saB»> 
guinary  and  disgraceful  law  (39.  Eliz.  c  17.),  inflicting  the  pop 
Bisbmcnt  of  death  on  soldiers  and  sailors  who  shall  oe  mod 
b^;ging  without  testimonials  of  their  discharge  ;'*-a  law  whidi 
was  &r  too  barbarous  to  be  executed  later  than  a  very  few  years 
^fier  it  was  made. 

This  statement  of  the  seven  bills  which  Sir  Samuel  BonuDy 
has  succeeded  in  carrying,  and  of  the  four  in  which  he  has 
Ciikd,  may  serve  to  snow  the  reader^  not  pr^iously  acquainted 
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mtb  dmt  matters^  wkalthe  real  eximt  ib  of  those  MCbrmiiig 
and  innoTatiDg  designs  about  which  he  must  have  heard  so 
jnadi*  He  will  probably  rise  from  the  consideration  of  the 
'9id>)ect,  with  a  conviction  that  no  damouris  were  ever  raised 
lipcm  a  more  slender  groundwork  ;  uid  will  fed  disposed,  after 
*€ontenndatinp  the  sam  of  bis  legislative  labours^  to  .adnuupy 
fer  his  exemj^ry  cautfon,  and  temperance^  and  msdomv  th^ 
man,  whom  he  has  be^  aecustomoa  to  vienerate  for  his  tUvcv- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  love,  for  the  purity  of' hb 
hknwleas  life,  and  tjie  g^fierous  warmth  c^  his  feelings  towards 
hi»  feiiow^^reatureiV  rfom  such;  grateful  reflections,  we  would 
Aotrasfaly  or  bwtify  withdraw  the  rei^ier  of  these  pages  to  the 
speetade  he  will  encounter,  upon  casting  his  eye  towards  thf 
lantagonisCs  ci  this  lemfiient  legislator;.  Kit  ear  sketch,  feeble  at 
Aebeit,  would  be.  still  more  imperfect^' if  we  forgot  to  note^ 
i^Mit  they  who  tbus  perlsecute,  with  tl^  base  clamours,  the  au*- 
^KHPtof  such  moderate  and  distnterested  reforms  as  we  have  beesi 
db»isifaig,-r-4h«^  who  affect  to  Ju^  up  this  profound  and  practi- 
cal -lavyer  as  a  theorist  rashly  seekii^  the  destruction  of  faiglish 
joriapnidflnoet^-^tbey  who  would  sat  a  mob  upon  him  iit\^ey  dursl^ 
£ir  ttririnfi^  to  nmder  the  people  more  virtuous,  more  rpeacefol^ 
4Bore  orderly-^wilhout  any  p^ity  view  or  bias  wnatsoiev^)r-«-(iar 
the  fectioQ  whose  cause^he  espouses  1$  that  of  his  couutiy  and  nJ^ 
iGtnd)««*-r*->They,  are  the  very  men  who  for  the  last  twenty  years 
bare  heen  tampering  with  every  principle  and  bulwaWc  of  the 
constitution,— -4eveUing  about  them,  to  «erve  party  and  personal 
iateresto,  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  tho  reafany^^-^soMpendinf^the 
statutes  in  which  the  English  government  is  embodied^* — ^vio- 
lating the  solemn  compacts  between,  prince  and  people,  updf 
vriikm  the  throne  was  limited  to  the  reigning  famdy,"^ — ^repeal- 
ing .the  safi^uatds  of  the  estates  annexed  to  the  Crown,  in  order 
to  homoury  or  eiirick«  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  }u4;)pens 
to  wear  it^  :(*HaniiltiplyiBg  capita)  felonies,  in  order  at  one  time 
torcnish  Ae  $pmt  of  the  pec^le,  f  at  another,  to  prote^  some 
grading  company  in  its  undue  gams,  $~and  (to  pass  over  num- 
oeia^ss  Mffer  extiwraganoes)  oversetting  the  inost  anpient  ana 
venoBble  parts  of  the  law  gS  the  land,  Isy  int^ering  betweesi 
^kbicur  and  creditor,  laadk^rd  and  tenaiit,«-destroying  the  exr 
hti/ag  oMtncU  «f  the  former,  andr  the  established  securities  of 
lheCitter.il 
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Art.  Vni.  Travek  in  the  Island  (^ Iceland^  aunng  the  Summer 
<^  the  year  1810.  By  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart  4to. 
Con;&tabIe  &  Co.  Edinburgh.  Longuian  &  Co.  &c.  London, 
1811. 

TcELAND  is  perhaps  the  c<;>untry  in  the  whole  worid  where  civi- 
•*  lization  has  proceeded  the  greatot  length,  considering  the 
j)hysical  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter*     In  a  remote  idaad, 
situate  on  the  iarthest  verge  of  the  habitable  globe ;  encompassed 
by  polar  ice,  and  ravaged  by  volcanic  fire ;  in  a  climate  where 
a  long  winter,  cold,  dark  and  tempestuous^  is  succeeded  by  a 
short  summer,  so  little  genial  that  it  is  insufficient  torip^i  graiii 
of  any  species : — In  siich  a  country,  it  is  wonderfol  that  the  in- 
dustry of  man  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  to  supply  the  mc»t 
tirgent  of  his  wants.    Yet,  here,  learning  flourished  at  a  very  etN 
ly  period ;  poetry  was  cultivated ;  and  here  the  mytholof^  of 
tne  northern  nations  was  first  reduced  intd  a  systematictona 
A  people,  independent  and  free,  enacting  their  own  laws,  ami 
dioosing  their  own  magistiiites,  found,  in  the  possession  of  diese 
inestimuole  blessings,  what  was  ra«»re  than  a  compensation  for 
ell  the  physical  cviS  which  they  endured.     AcCoraindy,  whifc 
feudal  tyranny,  by  the  bloodshed  and  oppression  to  whicSi  it  every* 
where  gave  birth,  retained  the  finest  countries  of  Eolrope  in  a 
state  ofoarbarism; — ^liberty  and  peace,  ^ith  learning  and  the  arts 
in  their  train,  took  refuge  in  tliis  inhospitable  dime ;  and  fimnd, 
on  the  confines  of  the  polar  circle,  an  asylum  whidi  the  {Aiini 
of  Prance  or  Italy  could  not  have  afforded  them ; — a  memorabfe 
example  how  much  worse  the  sufferings  are,  produced  by  art, 
than  those  produced  by  nature. 

Iceland,  indeed,  in  the  state  to  which  it  is  now  reduced, 
does  not  exhibit  so  agreeable  a  spectacle.    Hie  physical  eriii 
reniain,  and  perhaps  have  increased;  but  the  moral  and  po* 
litical  resources,  by  which  their  bitterness  was  aflayedy  mift 
nearly  vanished.    The  conmiest  of  Icdand  by  the  Norwegian 
princes,   and  the  union  ot  Norway  to  the  crown  <&  Den* 
mark,  have  converted  Iceland  into  the  poor  appendage  of  aa 
absolute  monarch.    In  the  ignorance  of  politicai  eonioroyy  or 
the  contempt  for  it  which  always  prevails  m  such  governments^ 
even  the  means  devised  for  promoting  the  advantage  of  diis  wh 
fortunate  island,  have  provea  fatal  to  its  prosperity  $  and  the  eK« 
diisive  privilege  of  a  commerdal  company — an  engine  of  such  de- 
structive power,  that  even  the  weahh  of  India  fo,  as  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  baldly  able  to  withstand  it-— quickly  prov- 
ed ruinous  to  Iceland.    Ilie  arts,  however,  the  kno^wieage  and 
Uiejeahiing,  which  once  flourished  so  remarkably  in  that  island, 
tiavc  not  entirdy  abandoned  it ;  and  there  stiU  remains  much  to 
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excite  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an  enlightened  traTeOer.  The 
manners  of  cinlized  nations,  however  much  they  may  resemble  one 
another^  must  assume  a  different  aspect  in  countries  of  which  the 
natural  luBtory  is  verj'  different ;  and  it  must  be  always  interesting 
to  observe,  wnen  die  clixm^^e  is  great»  how  the  former  of  these  ac- 
commoilate  themselves  to  the  latter ,  and  how  they  contrive  to  di- 
nunish  the  evils  which  they  cannot  remove.  In  the  instance  of 
Iceland,  there  is  added  to  all  this  the  peculiarities  of  its  natund 
history,  derived  from  the  extensive  operation  of  volcanic  fire. 

It  has  accordingly  been  three  times  visited  by  travellers  from 
Britain,  wiUxin  tlielist  forty  years.  In  1772,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  had  already  circumnavigated  the  globe,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  the  shores  ot  Iceland  ;Deing  willing,  it  would 
seem,  after  having  seen  tlie  most  delightful  dwelling  of  savage 
life,  to  look  on  ci^ization  in  its  poorest  abode.  He  wqs  accom«> 
panied  by  Drs  Solander  and  Lind,  and  by  M.  Von  Troil,  who 
afterwards,  in  a  series  of  letters,  gave  some  account  of  Iceland., 

In  the  year  1789,  Iceland  was  again  visited  by  Sir  John 
Stanley^  accompanied  by  some  otiier  gentlemen,  who  sailed  with 
hhn  from  Leith.  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Geyser,  so  re* 
markable  for  th^  silicious  incrustations  it  produces,  made  h^ 
Dr  Black,  was  a  consequence  of  this  voyage.  To  the  account 
of  thi«  analysis  was  added  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  which 
cuued  mucn  regret  that  the  author  oif  such  a  lively  and  pictur- 
esaue  description  should  not  have  favoured  the  public  with  a 
iuUer  account  of  bis  observations. 

In  the  b^pnning  of  summer  1810,  Sir  George  Mackenzie^ 
accompanied  by  ut  Holland  and  Mr  Bright,  performed  the 
same  voyage  \  and  the  vdume  before  us  gives  an  account  of  the 
part  of  Iceland  visited  by  these  gentlemen.  Icc^d  is  a  very 
Wge  island ;  but  its  coasts  only  are  uihabited,  and  of  diese  the 
part  that  is  most  accessible  and  best  known,  is  that  whidi 
fronts  the  south-west.  It  was  for  this  part  that  our  travellers 
&ha|)ed  their  course;  and  the  tract  they  visited  comprehends 
an  extent  of  about  120  miles  in  length  along  the  coast  in  a 
direction  nearly  aorth-west,  by  a  breadth  that  varies  from  40 
to  20  miles.  In  a  country^  consisting  almost  entirely  of  rocks 
or  of  marshes,  where  there  are  no  roads,  the  horses  weak^  and 
the  people  slow,  motion  must  needs  be  difficult ;  and  to  have 
visited  so  large  a  tract  of  country,  in  the  course  of  an-Icelandio 
summer,  reauured  no  small  share  of  activity.  The  line  of  the 
coast  beine  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  is,  m  fact,  much  longer 
ihan  coula  be  inferred  from  the  measures  above  mentioned^ 
llie  south*west  comer  of  the  island  sends  out  two  exten^-et 
promontories,  between  which  a  deep  gulph,  caDcd  the  FaxeFi-- , 
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erdj  is  inchided.  The  soirtli  pi-omontory^  called  the  Gtd&rh^ 
Sysself  is  about  45  miles  long,  by  10  or  12  broad,  and  stretcb-* 
cs  a  little  to  the  south  of  west.  The  northern  promontoiT, 
the  Snctfell  St/ssel,  or  the  district  of  Snowy  Monntaois,  is  some* 
what  longer,  consideraWf  broader,  and  nearly  paraUel  to  the 
former.  The  distance  of  these  promontories,  measured  along 
the  bottom  of  the  gnlph,  is  about  40  miles  in  a  straight  Hoe. 
Oar  travelleii  went  round  the  shores  of  these  promontories^ 
and  also  alon^  those  of  the  interrcning  country,  b^des  tnK 
versing  thtnn  in  several  directions,  and  extending  Uieir  excur- 
sion also  inland  north-east  to  the  Gejrser,  and  east  to  Hedli 
and  the  Obsidirm  rock,  distant  about  90  geogra|AicaI  miles 
from  Iltihmcy  the  place  where  Aejr  landed,  and  die  metn^polk 
of  Iceland^  sitnateq  on  a  point  ot  land  on  the  north  side  of 
tiie  Ghildbringe  Syssel 

'    This  is  the  country  examined ;  but  it  is  |>ot  from  the  extent 
of  the  field,  but  from  the  minuteness,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
selection  of  tht<  observations,  that  the  merits  of  a  tnwe&er  ai« 
to  be  estimated;     In  this  respect,  ^reat  pradsc,  we  thinks  is 
due  to  Sir  George  Macken^e  and  his  associates.    The  olnects 
to  which  their  attention  has.  been  directed,  appeat  to  have  men 
well  chosen  j  and  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  of  atqirirmg  in- 
formation concerning  eidier  the  past  or  the  present  state  of  tli«  ' 
countiv,  the  manners  of  the  inhroitants,  their  arts,  eduMiofi, 
laws,*  wc. ;  or  coticeming  the  natinral  history  of  a  country  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  verys-rerity  with  whifch  nature  h»» 
treated  it,  and  cy  the  unparalleled  extent  to  whidi  voteank 
fire  has  carried  its  operations.     On  the  sphnt,  therefore,  the 
activity,  and  the  judgment  witfi  which  these  travels  have  been 
Conducted,  \5e  mean  to  bestow  our  unquaKfied  aiiprob&tiony 
and  to^  point  them  out  as  hi«;hly  worthy  of  imitation.     T!ie 
account  with  which  the  public  is  here  presented,  is  written 
"^th  great  plainness  and  simplicity.     The  narrative  is  dear 
And  livdy ;  and  the  pictures  it  draws,  whether  moral  or  phy- 
dcal,  carry  widi'  them  every  appearance  of  accuracy  and  good 
faith.      On  some  occasions,  tne  detail  perhaps  is  more  ml- 
tiute  than  was  quite  necessary;   and  circumstaDcei  are  now 
iknd  then  dwelt  on,  which,  though  they  might  a£fect  the  oonK 
fort  of  the  travellers  at  the  time,  do  not  throw  much  b'j^t  ei^ 
fher  upon  the  natural  or  moral  history  of  the  ootmtry.     Ytrt^ 
tliis  does  not  firequently  occur ;  and  as  it  only  makes  the  pie* 
ture  mcAre  complete,  and  serves  aa  a  security  that  nothing  fnfr» 
terial  is  omitted,  it  is  in  reaHty  better  than  the  opposite  cx« 
tteme,  where  a  narrative,  meagre  and  bare  of  drcumstance9> 
always  prodxtces  a-susptdon  that  something,  essential,  and  fad- 
ing 
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ing  tordcfrebp  thlkrMileiiiy  moral  or  physical^  hoabeeh  omitted. 

iVe  dh^ll  first  present  ouv  reftddrs  with  an  account  of  what  re« 
lates  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  next  of  what  xe^ 
^peet«  thfr  natural  history  ofthe  coimtiy. 

On  landing  at  Reikavic,  they  were  received  with  kindness  and, 
hospitality ;  and  as  it  was  yet  too  early  in  Uie  season  (7th  May) 
for  setting  out  on  any  distant  excursion,  they  remained  there  for 
some  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquaint- 
eA  with  the  principal  people,  anions  whom  they  found  several  meri 
of  learning  and  mformation.  They  gave  a  oall  to  the  ladies  at 
][leikavic,  of  which  the  account'  is  amusing,  as  it  shows  how 
differently  the  same  object  iu  pursued  in  different  situations* 
At  length,  they  became  impatient  to  set  out ;  and  in  tlus  first 
tour  they  walked  on  foot,  and  only  used  horses  for  carrying  their 
Voggage.  A  young  man  who  had  been  educated  as  a  priest,  and 
who  spoke  Latin  tolerably  well,  was  hired  to  attend  th^  as  their 
guide. 

'  Early  is  tiie  moming, '  says  Sir  George,  *  the  preparation  for 
oar  journey  began  x  but  the  motion^  of  the  Icelanders  were  so  slow^ 
and  there  were  so  many  diacusaions  about  distributing  the  loads 
ott  the  horses,  that  it  was  past  two  in  the  ^emoon  beifore  all  was 
teft^  'Die  pack-saddles  consist  of  souare  pieces  of  light  spungy  * 
tuxf  cut  fi-am  .the  bogs.  These  are  tied  on  with  a  rop6 ;  and  a  piece 
tff  wood,  fitted  to  the  horse's  back  with  a  peg  pfojecting  from  each 
aide,  is  &stened  over  the  lurf^  and  frpm  these  pegs  the  baggage  is 
iuapcttded*.  Tho  loehndera  protend  to  be  very  nice  m  bakacing  tht 
loads  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  trareiled  two  miles  witliovl 
atoppii^  ten  times  to  rectify  the  baggage.  When  all  the  horses  are 
loaded,  they  are  fastened  to  each  other,  head  t»  tail,  and  thus  pro* 
ceed  m  order.  The  horses  are  very  hardy,  9ini  patient  of  fati^ioi 
iHit  easily  startled.  Every  Icdaoder,  of  whatever  rank,  can  sfane  a 
horse ;  the  ^ocs  ore  plain,  and  the  nails,  .which  are  very  large,  art 
dbiven  firmly  through  tlie  hoof,  and  carefully  doubled  over.  In.thii 
airapk  state  the  shoes  remain  firm,  till  worn  out  or  broken.  Trov^ 
lerS'  ohvays  carry  a  supply  of  shoes  and  uaik  on  k>Bg  joumejst 
When  iron  is  scarce,  the  horns  of  sheep  arc  made  use  of  £[>r  horso 
ohAet.  The  day  we  set  out  oa  was  finfe ;  buf  snow  showers^were  Ikl- 
liag  mi  the  moiuitains  round  us.  We  passed  through  a  bore,  dismal 
country,  among  Ww  hills;  tiM,  not  far  from  Hmmefiardy  irn  entered  % 
roughpali^vj^n  we  saw  die  fvst  marks  of  siKbterraaeous  fire.  Tbm 
mateBdmaneaof  lava  jetmsd  to  have  been  hdaved  up  in  every  d»* 
seesioQ,  and  had  asraausd  aH^sarts  of  fantastic  ibrms  i-*-<on  evefy  side 
dMsana  smL  oaseras  presented  theasadnres.  When  we  least  esipei^tei 
it^  We  dtaoned,  the  town  of  Jhme^d  situated  ia  tte  midst  of  tht 
iMri,  andao  phiocd,.  that  the  JipaMa  obtained  complete  shdter.from 
ef  nvlttr  that  iHid  fmmmi^  catried  .destraotioft  jb  thdvl 
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The  following  aoiount  seems  veil  calcuiated  to  give  an  idea 
<if  an  Icelandic  landscape,  and  of  the  face  of  this  very  singular 
country.  r^ 

*  Havine  passed  a  Iptr  nd^e  of  hilk^  we  descended  into  a  TalkT 
filled  with  lava,  which  is  connected  with  that  about  Havnefiord,  and 
has  evidently  proceeded  fix>m  the  same  source.  Along  the  ec^  of 
this  we  travelled  for  about  two  mUeSy  and  then  began  to  ascend  a 
ridge  covered  with  light  slags.  We  observed  that  we  lava  had  run 
down  on  die  east  side  of  the  valley^  and,  in  some  places,  it  aj^ieared 
as  if  it  had  ascended.  The  ascending  of  lava  is  a  well  ioiown  fact^ 
though  in  examining  a  cold  mass,  this  ctrounstance  strikes  an  inex- 
perien9cd  observer  as  something  wonderfiil.  It  \a  caused  by  the 
formation  of  a  crust  on  the  cooling  of  the  surface;  and  a  case  or  tube 
being  thus  produced,  the  lava  rises  in  the  same  manner  aa  water  in 
a  pipe.  Beyond  this  spot  we  saw  the  most  dreadful  t&cts  of  sub- 
terraneous hent  aU  around  us ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over 
a  wide  extended  plain^  nothing  appeared  to  relieve  it  from  the  black 
rugged  lava,  which  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  district.  Tba 
surlace  was  swelled  into  knobs^  from  a  few  feet  in  diameter  to  forty  or 
fifty,  many  of  which  had  burst,  and  disclosed  caverns  lined  with 
melted  matter  in  the  form  of  stalactites.^  Near  this  place  we  went 
to  visit  a  cave  which  had  been  described  to  us.  It  was  nothing  roofe 
than  an  extensive  hollow,  formed  by  one  of  those  blisters  or  bubbks 
in  the  lava,  hundreds  of  which  we  had  walked  over.  The  bottom  of 
it  was  covered  with  ice,  and  numerous  icicles  hung  from  the  root 
The  distance  to  the  farther  end  was  55  yards  ;  the  height  not  more 
than  7  or  8  feet.  The  inside  was  lined  with  melted  mattei-  disposed 
in  many  singular  forms. 

•  •  In  our  progress  to-day,  we  passed  by  the  source  of  the  river  Kald- 
aa,  which  is  a  large  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  into  which  numer- 
ous streams  empty  themselves.  After  running  about  two  miles,  this 
river  entirely  disappears,  and  is  lost  among  the  lava.  We  met  with 
ft  number  of  little  craters,  in  a  stream  of  lava  less  rugged  than  the 
test.  In  one  of  them,  the  melted  matter  had  formed  a  sort  of  dome, 
about  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  open  at  one  side.  Within,  it  was 
lined  with  on  assemblage  of  stalactites,  hanging  in  groups,  very 
curious  and  fantastic. 

*  The  houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  all  constructed  nearly  on  the 
aamephuL  Anooterwallofturf,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  aad 
six  feet  thick,  encloses  all  the  apartments.  On  the  side  facing  the 
•outh  are  doors  serving  as  entrances  to  the  dwelling-house^  smithy, 
dairy,  Ac.  Fk'om  ^e  door  of  the  iiouse  is  a  long  nanbw  passage^ 
into  which,  on  each  side,  the  different  apartments  open,  Betwecf 
•adi  of  these  is  a  thick  partition  of  turf ;  and  eveiy  apartment  has  a 
aeparate  roof,  through  which  li^  is  admitted  by  pieces  of  gkss  finr 
or  five  inches  aouare.  The  pnnc^  rooms  of  the  better  aoit  of 
kouaea  have  windows  in  front,  jreaawtrng  of  aeveral  panes  of  g^aii. 
The  tvif  walla,  the  earthen  fioota  damp  and  fikhj,  make  the  aacU 

inai^partsble. 
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Insupportable.  There  is  no  mode  of  ventilating  any  part  ot  thtf 
house.  The  CotCaKee  of  the  poorest  peoplo  ore  bo  very  wretched, 
that  it  la  wonderful  how  any  thing  in  the  human  form  can  breathe 
in  them. '  ,  .      - 

We  ou^Iit  not  to  lie  aatonislieti  at  this  want  of  cleanliness. 
In  sucli  n  clihiate  as  IcekniU  warmth  and  shelt*^  are  the  arti-. 
cJes  of  firit  iifiessjty,  to  the  attainment  «f  whidi  everything, 
miKt  be  sacriflcetl;  and  more  skill  in  architectiirelhao  falls  to 
the  share  of  a  rude  people,  is  reciutred  in  auch  oircumstances  to 
reconcile  airiness  with  warmth.  In  a  countr)'  too,  subject  al- 
most to  pcr)>ctual  tem))ests,  this  difiicuhy  is  gently  increased. 
TTic  hovels  in  Iceland,  we  hoTC  no  doabt,  are  very  bad,  bnt 
probably  not  worse,  ntluwin^  for  the  frreatcr  scantiness  of  re-^ 
Sources,  and  the  greater  severity  of  climate,  than  are  to  be  met' 
with  in  a  country  with  which  we  presume  that  Sir  George^ 
IVIacItensie  is  well  acquainted ; — hovels,  in  the  wretchedness  anil 

Everty  of  which,  have  lieen  reared  many  of  those  brave  aiuf 
rdy  men,  to  whom  the  military  glory  of  Great  Britain  owes 
iiosmair  share  of  its  support. 

A  visit  to  a  clergyman,  Mr  Hialtalin,  «t  Suarbar,  presents  a 
more  pleasant  picture  than  tlie  preceding; 

'  In  the  course  of  the  evening, '  says  Sir  George, '  we  bad  miich 
coDversotion  with  our  worthy  host,  who  spoke  Latin  exceedbgly 
well.  We  obtained  some  interesting  information  relative  to  his  pa-* 
rish  :  and  had  much  reason  to  admire  his  paternal  care  of  the  ffocic 
ebramitt^d  to  his  charge.  In  a  population  varyin([  from  800  to_2E0 
there  are  15  married  couples.  The  annual  number  of  bn-ths  is  7  ;' 
•f  deaths  6  or  7  ;  oT  marriages  not  quite  so  miich  as  I.  lite  parlsli 
M  16  English  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth;  so  that  the  popula-'. 
tton  doeH  not  exceed  !;{  to  a  square  mile,  ' 

*  We  wore  gratified  with  die  sight  of  IVIr  HialtaTtn's  parish -reg is-' 
l£r,  in  which  is  an  entry  made  annually  of  the  state  of  each  family, 
in  the  parish.  Under  tne  head  of  ea(Ji  family  were  entered,  in  se- 
parate columns,  the  condition  of  each  individual  their  age — whe-' 
ther  confirmed  or  not — whether  communicant  or  not— whether  able* 
to  read — general  conduct-:-abilitieB,  Ac. ;  also  a  list  of  the  books  be*' 
lon^ng  to  each  fiuitily.  * 

In  every  situation,  but  especially  in  such  i 
where  the  comfuils  of  life  are  so  tew,  a  pastor 
must  be  of  Inestimable  value,'  He  must  Bpp< 
•  father  i  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven,  to  dis] 
religion  and  truth,  the  evils  by  whidi  his  floe 
ro>an^ed>  He  bi;uself,  in  tbemidM  of  caaXyi 
piiv^un,  enjoys  the  |p%ftt  advantage  of  o 
lvbflvfe{iu>  dtstiactioa  is  Ic  be  ubtatnca  but  b^ 
cborgc  of  his  6ui.y^  M  tha  miniBters^jf  rdigKMi  riia]Iereri)»'ar-«T 
ranged. Aceocdiiig  to  tlieir  real  usdblnesN  and  importitnce  to  the 
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lirorld)  how  many  Bishops  and  Cardinals  will  doff  their  mitrea 
aad'  their  hate  before  the  priest  of  Suarbar  / 

The  following  will  give  a  tolev ablj  gpoA  notion  of  the  manner 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  better  sort  Sir  George'  and  hia 
friends  made  a  visit  at  the  house  of  the  Chief-justice  Stephenson. 

^  We  were  reoeived  verj  ccrdia%,  hut  with  at  considerable  degree 
of  form ;  and  were  u^ered  into  the  best  roooE  by  Mr  Stephenson, 
who  met  us  at  the  door.  Almost  immediately  aflcr  we  had  seated 
ourselves,  the  ladies  of  the  family  made  their  appearance ;  and  w» 
had  coffee,  wine,  biscuit^  and  English  cheese^  set  before  us.  This 
was  merely  a  prelude  to  a  more  substantial  dinner,  or  rather  supper, 
which  was  brought'  in  at  eight  o'clock.  It  consisted  ofboiled  sahnoa, 
baked  mutton,  potatoes  (from  England),  sago  and  cream,  London 
porter,  and  excellent  port  wine.  We  had  no  doubt  that  the  ladies, 
who  had  prepared  and  brought  in  the  dishes,  would  partake  of  thera ; 
and  on  our  aeclinihg  to  take  our  seats  before  tixey  had  placed  them- 
selves at  tabfe,  we  were*  surprised  when  told  tliey  had  afreaify  dined. 
The  females  of  the  Mghtest,  as  wel^  as  of  tfce  lowest  rank,  as  m  for- 
mer times  in  our  own  country,  seem  to  be  regarded  as  me^e  sertants. 
During  the  repast,  our  howtcss  stood  at  the  doer  with  her  arms  a^ 
kimbo,  loc^king  at  us ;  while  her  daughter,  and  another  young  wo- 
man, were  actively  employed  in  dianging  the  plates^  and  runniiig 
backwards  and  forwards  for  whatevlsr  was  wanted.  Occasionally  her 
Imd^rship  assisted  in  the  rites  of  hospiCaStv  ;  and  next  day,  when  re^ 
atraint  was  somewhat  worn  off,  she  and  the  young  ladies  ehoCted  and 
joked  with  ns,  laughing  heartily  at  our  broken  Icelandic,  which  war 
mixed  with  EngUshr  and  bvoken  Danish,  neither  of  wbkh  tliey  un" 
derstaod.'' 

ITmb  himbandry  of  Iceland  consists  entirely  in  the  manage- 
ment of  stock,  as  no  corn  is  produced  in  the  island.^^  The  crop 
of  grass  seems  in  niany  places  to  be  considerable,  tliongb  no(f 
nearly  what,  by  proper  attemion,  k  miffht  be  rendered.  They 
begiff  to  cirt  their  Irav  about  the  end  or  Jidy  :  bpt  Sir  George' 
observe,,  *that  he  cM  not  see  any  field  m- winch  plants  eithei' 
useless,  or  very  little  nutritious,  were  not  equal  in  quantity  W 
those  of  greater  vatue.'  All  arc  cut  down  together  by  incfm^  of* 
short  narrow  scytTie,  with  which  the  Icelanders  work  expedi- 
tiously and  neatly,  ^flie  rest  of  the  process  is  much  the  same 
^s  with  us  in  Scotland.  Ttie  hny  is  kept  chiefly  for  the  con^; 
but,  in  severe  weather,  a  Ifttlc  is  dealt  oijt  to  the  sheep  and 
horses*  .  When  tlie  whole  is  got  in,  a  festival  like'  our  harvest-^ 
home  takes  place.  Draining  seems  to  be  the  species  of  improve- 
ment most  wanted 

.  The  cattle,  i^  p6int  of  size  and  appearance,  are  very  Hke  the 
largest  of  our  Hignland  sorts,  except  that  they  have  scklom  horns. 
Tlie  sheep  appcjir  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  tlie  old  breed 
jn  ^e  Highlands  of  Scotland,  now  nearly  extinct.    The  horse* 
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Are  exceeding  good.  They  are  accmtc^^d  to  seromble  slowly 
through  the  b^  ^d^over  the  rocks,  aad  to  d^rt  rimidly  for** 
ward  whenever  thej^  co^te  to  dry  ^ud  even,  ground.  In  trayd-^ 
lin^,  each  of  the  party  ha9  generally  two  or  three  hordes  with  him^ 
and  he  changes  irom  one  to  another  b»  they  become  tir^d^ 

The  w^es  given  to  servants,  male  and  temale,  are  from  fouj^ 
to  six  rixdollars  a-year,  with  ftiod  and  clothing*  -Tne  nxdollar^ 
which  is  paper,  is  worth  4s.  £ngiibh  ^t  par  f  but  the  govern- 
inent  papei"  is  greatly  depreciatea,  and  a  guinea  of^  golcT  passes 
for  fifteen  of*  these  dollars*  The  rulers  oi  Iceland  have  not,  it 
would  seem,  discovered  the  expedient  which  does  so  mtich  cre- 
dit to  the  wisdom  of  the  British  senate,  that  of  ^preventing  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  by  penal  statutes.  Every  ming, 
^uc;!i  as  weaving,  spinnings  knitting,  forging  horse-shoes,  &c^ 
is  done  at  home,  and  forms  the  household  work  in  the  lopg 
dismal  winiter  of  that  climate*  The  extent  of  this  home  n^anu-* 
iacture  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  clothing  is  a  part  of  tliq  wageg 
of  labour :  such  articles,  in  many  of  the  situations  in  Iceland^ 
cannot  be  had  easily  to  purchase*  While  the  people  are  occu* 
pied  in  these  diflerent  works,  one  generally  reacTs  aloud  from  their 
tales  and  histories*  Most  &milies  are  supplieil  with  such  bobks^ 
which  they  are  careful  to  exchange  with  one  another. 

The  article  on  the  education  and  literature  of  the  Icelanders 
is  by  t)r  Holland  ;  and  will  be  considered  as  singularly  interest- 
iog  by  all  who  love  to  see  the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  great 
characteristic  of  man,  going  with  him,  to  console  and  elcvato 
bis  mind  in  the  most  remote  and  forlorn  situations*  A  prelv- 
minary  dissertation,  by  the  some  gentleman,  on  the  ancient  his* 
tory  of  Iceland,  displays  great  ingenuity  and  research ;  and  we 
r^ret  that  wo  have  not  been  able,  for  want  of  room,  to  jgioke 
bur  readers  acquainted  with  it*  •  At  the  {)resent  time,'  Dr 
Polland  remarks,  *  there  are  many  individuals  living  on  this 

♦  remote  spot,  and  from  their  situation  exposed  to  iimiunerable 

*  privations,  Whose  talents  and  acquirements  would  grace  thft 

*  most  refined  circles  of  civili2ed  society*     The  biisiness  of  edu- 

•  cation  Is  systematically  carried  on  among  all  ranks  of  the  inha^ 

•  bitmits ;  and  the. degree  of  information  existing,  even  amon^ 
^  the  lower  classes,  is  probably  greater  than  iii  almost  any  part 

*  of  Coniijiental  Europe.  * 

.  At  present,  the  school  at  Bessastecl  is  the  only  r^ulaf  esta* 
bli^hmctit  in  Iceland,  for  4vhat  may  tn^  accounted  academictj. 
^ucotion*  It  cotvtists  pf  three  njiasters,  and  twenty-four  scho* 
lars  I  and  the  head  master,  or  Lector  Theologiae,  has  an  annual 
Sidary  of  600  rixdollars*  At  this  time,  the  person  who  held  that 
Mtuation  was  Stdngrim  Jonson,  ^  man  of  ability  and  leairoingA 
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Tlic  school  is  furnished  with  a  library  of  twelve  to  fourteen  bon- 
drecl  volumes,  containing  some  good  editions  of  the  classics  j 
and,  beside  books  in  Icelandic  au  Danish,  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  German,  and  som^*  in  English  and  French. 

Of  the  students  educated  here,  ar  few  are  sent  to  prosecute 
their  studies  at  the  University  of  Copenl>agen  r  the  rest  are 
probably  mostfy  settled  in  Iceland,  as  Danish  priests.  Even  in 
this  profound  solitude^  and  entire  seclusion  fiom  all  literary  so- 
ciety, frequent  instances  occur,  of  men  who  retain  their  ardour 
for  stwly,  and  pui-suc  it  successfirily  through  life.  This  so  oAen 
hap{^ens,  Dr  j^olland  says,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pheno- 
menon requiririg^ a  particular  explanation.  Tne  leisure  anbrded 
by  the  long  winter  of  Iceland,  he  su^ests  c»  one  of  the  most 
obvious  causes  that,  by  afibrding  an  opportunity,  may  produce 
a  taste,  for  mental  rmprovenaent.  We  must  be  permitted  to  re^ 
mart,  however,  that  without  a  strong  predisposition  to  such  ex- 
ertions, the  opportunity  which  retirement  aflbrds  wiB  be  found 
of  little  avail.  Even  in  academical  institutions  kindly  intended 
to  remoye  every  cause  of  distraction^  anxiety  or  care,  that 
could  turn  away  the  mind  from  tlie  steady  pursuit  of  science  or 
literature,  how  rarely  b  an  effect  produced  that  corresponds  to 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founder  f  If  amidst  the  cofcf 
and  tlie  damp,  the  darkness  and  the  tempests  of  the  polar  circle, 
such  effects  more  frequently  ariise,  it  must  proceed  from  some 
iavourable  structure  m  the  mind,  or  some  happy  combination  of 
external  causes,  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted. 

Concerning  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  ranks, 
Dr  Holland  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  with  an 
Icelander  who  is  unable  to  read  am!  write,  or  who  does  not  pos- 
sess considerable  intelligence  on  all  subjects  which  he  has  any 
access  to  examine.     •  llie  instruction  of  his  children, '  he  adds, 

•  forms  one  of  his  stated  occupations ;  and  while  the  little  earthen 

•  hut  which  he  inhabits  is  almost  buried  in  the  snow,  and  while 

•  darkness  and  desolation  are  spread  universally  around,  the 

•  light  of  an  oil  lamp  illumines  the  page  from  which  he  read» 

•  to  his  fiimily  the  lessons  of  knowledge,  religion  and  virtue.  * 
The  importance  that  is  attached  to  knowledge  by  all  ranks,  is 
attested  by  a  very  singular  article  in  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  this 
country,  which  grants  to  the  bishops,  or  even  the  inferior  derg}', 
the  power  of  preventing  any  marriage  where  the  woman  is  un- 
able to  read. 

The  books  in  the  possession  of  the  lower  classes  are  cbicfly^ 
of  a  religious  nature.  In  many  parishes,  tliere  is  a  small  library 
belonging  to  the  church,  from  which,  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  priest,  every  femily  in  the  district  may  derive  some  little 
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addition  to  its  means  of  instruction  and  imptDveinent  How 
wonderful  is  all  this  in  a  countrjs  where  nnture,  aided  by  th« 
utmost  efforts  of  human  industry,  seems  barely  adequate  to  pro* 
x-ide  for  the  articles  of  iirst  necessity  ! — Is  it  because  inteUoctuai 
jei^c^ment  is  ihe  only  luxury  that  the  place  affords  ? — 

liie  attainments  of  the  Icelanders,  with  respect  to  Janguages, 
.are  Tcry  wonderful,  and  ave  among  the  circumstances  that  most 
forcibly  attract  the  attei>tioo  of  a  stron^T.      *  He  sees  men 
^  whose  habitations  bespeak  a  condition  httle  removed  from  the 
<  savage  states  men  who  are<ieprived  of  almost  evey*}'  oomfort* 
^  and  who,  amid  the  storms  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  seek  in 
^  thoir  httle  boats  die  stanty  provision  on  whioi  their  families 
^  depend.     Among  these  very  men  Jio  finds  an  acquaintaoct 
'^  with  the  classical  writings  ofantiauity,  a  taste^*mad  on  tlie 
^  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ana  a  6Usoeptfl)ility  to  all  iht 
^  beauues  which  these  models  ^disclose.     While  traversing  ih% 
^  countrV)  lie  is  often  attended  by  guides  wlio  can  oommnnicatt 
^  with  hnu  in  Latin  ;  and,  arriving  at  his  ))lace  of  rest  for  th^ 
^  night,  he  not  unfrequently  draws  forth  from  kts  Kttle  smithy 
^  a  man  who  addresses  him  in  Latin,  with  great  fluency  and 
^  elegaifce*     The  Icciondcn  abound  in  poetical  compositions  \ 
^  history  is  also  a  favourite  study  with  them  ;  but  it  is  remark** 
^  able,  tliat  in  science  and.  philosopliv  the^  are  not  at  all  dis« 
^  tinguisbed.  *    Dr  Holland  accounts  ior  this  last  circumstance, 
hy  supposing  that  the  confiiston  in  which  the  nataral  hii^ory  of 
'  the  country  appears,  manifesting  the  action  of  so  many  un« 
Joiown  and  astonishing  powers,  die  operation  of  which  seems  so 
little  suUected  to  rule,  and  so  little  guided  hy  analogy,  has  over«> 
whelmed  dieir  understandings,  and  disappointed  all  attempts  at 
generalization.    It  is  certain,  that  the  Icelanders  are  very  su- 
perstitious, which  is  no  doubt  ^e  consequence  of  Kving  in  the 
midst  of  a  ten*ihle  and  disorderly  scene,  where  the  facts  can- 
jiot  be  reconciled  widi  one  another.     We  shall  conclude  this 
head  with  Dr  Holland's  remark,  *  that  this  disparity  of  physical 
^  and  moral  circumstances  is  air  interesting  fact,  not  only  in  the 
^  history  of  Iceland,  but  in  that  of  the  human  species.     While 
^  the  calamities  of  internal  warfare*  and  the  oppression  of  ty- 
^  rannical  governments  have  clouded  with  ignorance  and  bar- 
^  barity  countries  on  which  the  sun  of  nature  sheds  his  brightest 
*  beams,  the  possession  dl*  Peace,  of  Political  Liberty,  and  well 
^  ordered  Laws,  has  given  both  intetiectual  and  moral  exaltation 
"^  to  a  community  whicli  has  its  abode  on  the  vciy  confines  of 
f  ihe  habitable  gidbc. ' 

The  natural  history  of  Iceland  contains  a  great  nimiber  of 
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fare  and  interesting  objects.  Among  these  we  may  redDOD  tbe 
fiulphur^mountains  I  one  of  which,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gnldbring^  district,  is  described  by  Sir  Geoi^ge  Mackenzie,  At 
ihe  foot  or  the  mountain  tbete  was  a  bank  composed  of  day  and 
sulphur,  with  steam  issuing  from  all  parts  of  it  From  a  ridge 
immediately  above  it,  under  which  was  a  deep  hollow,  a  pro- 
fusion of  vapour  arose,  and  a  confosed  noise  was  heard,  of  boii« 
ing  and  spli^hing,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  steam  escaping  from 
crevices  in  the  rock.  The  opposite  sloe  of  the  mountain  wad 
covered  iiHdi  stilphur,  and  ciay  of  a  w*ite  or  yellowish  coloar. 
From  whatever  spot  the  sulphnr  was  removed^  steam  instantly 
escaped  i  und,  in  many  places,  the  sulphur  was  so  hot  that  thef 
could  scarcely  touch  it.  From  the  smell  it  appeared  that  the 
Steam  was  muced  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydrogend 
gas.  When  the  ^ermometer  was  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the 
clay,  it  rose  almost  to  the  boiling  point  At  the  botUMn  of  did 
hollow,  they  found  a  caklron  of  mud  and  water  boiling  with 
great  Vehemence.  '  The  itiud  wsfs  in  constant  agithtion*  and  ofted 
Sn*own  up  to  the  height  of  6  or  $  fret  In  some  places  th^ 
quantity  of  sulphur  was  very  great,  and  formed  a  smooth  crust, 
beautifully  chryfetatlized,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  several 
inches  in  thickness.  The  violence*  with  which  the  steam  issues 
through  the  crevices  of  the  totk  Js  in  some  pkces  so  greats 
that  the  noise  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  n)3es; 
The  visit  to  this  pkce  was  not  tirithout  danger.  The  sensa^ 
tions,  says  Sir  Qeorge,  of  a  penton  standing  on  a  support  which 
feebly  sustains  him  over  an  abyss  where  fire  and  brimstone  are 
in  dreadi\il  and  incessant  action  j-^— having  before  him  tremens 
dous  proofs  of  what  is  going  on  beneath ;— enveloped  in  thidr 
vapoui^,  and  stunned  with  thundering  noises ; — ^are  hardly  to 
be  conceived  by  one  who  has  not  eaiperienced  them. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  the  hot  springs  of  Gejrser,  situated 
considerably  inland,  and  more  than  60  miles  east  of  Reikiavid. 
They  are  in  a  valley  of  Considerable  siae^  and  on  the  side  crf'tlie 
river.  The  principal  fountain,  ihe  great  Geyser,  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  small  eminence,  which  extends  ail  round  it,  and  is  about 
7  feet  high.  The  basin  in  tbe  middlfe  is  of  an  ova]  form,  56  feet 
in  the  longest  diameter,  and  46  in  the  shortest  Tliis  basin, 
when  they  arrived,  was  fuU  of  hot  water,  with  a  littfe  running 
but  at  one  side.  Aficr  examiining  sorticof  the  fountains  in  ibe 
neighbourhood)  of  which  there  are  several,  they  returned  to  the 
great  ( Vyser,  where  they  were  alarmed  by  a  sound  like  tbe  dis* 
|ant  discharge  of  artiUery,  and  the  shaking  of  the  ground.  The 
trater,  after  ncaving  sevend  times,  suddenly  arose  in  aiarae  cch 
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famn,  accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  to  the  height  of  10  or 
i2  feet.  The  column  then  seemed  to  burst,  and,  sinking  dowi^^ 
#<$aused  die  water  to  overflow  in  considerable  quantity.  This  was 
•followed  ty  a  succession  of  jets,  to  the  number  of  18,  some  of 
<hem  rising  to  (he  Tieight  of  50  feet.  After  the  last  of  these, 
4be  water  disappeared  from  the  ba^in,  and  sunk  within  a  pipe 
nbout  H)  feet  wide,  whicTi  is  in  die  centre  of  it.  'The  perpendi-^ 
cular  depth  of  the%asin  is  about  3  feet,  and  that  of  the  pipe 
appeared  to  be  Jttoout  60.  At  29  minutes  past  6  in  (he  evening, 
the  pipe  was  fall,  and  thewater'beir^  wStiiin  reach,  its  tempera- 
ture was  found  to-be  209^*.  No  great  jet,  however,  took  place  fot 
ft  long  time.  <  Wepitdled  our  tents, "  says  Sir  George,  *  at  the 
distance  of  about  100  yards  from  the  Geyser,  and  determined  to 
keep  watdi  by  turhs  during  the  night  "  About  4  m  the  morn- 
ing, Mr  Bright,  who  happened  to  have  the  watch,  gave  the  ar 
larm ;  and  we  saw  Water  jChrown  up,  and  ateam  issiimg  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  from  a  place  within  50  yards  of  as,  which 
we  had  not  before  remarked.  There  was  Kttle  water ;  but  the 
force  with  wliidi  the  steam  esci^ed,  product  a  white  column  of 
dprav  and  vapoiu*  at  least  60  feet  high.  We  enioycd  this  asto- 
Aishmg  and  beautlfol  spectacle  tSSL  7  o'clock,  when  it  gradually 
disappeared.  We  conjectured  this  to  te  the  foiuntain  which  Sir 
John  Stanley  has^ealled  the  New  Geyser. ' 

The  beautiful  and  vat*i^ated  petrr&ctionis  which  surround  the 
Geysers  have  been  often  described;  the  leaves  of  birch  and  wil- 
low are  seen  converted  into  white  stone,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  preservirtion,,  every  fibre  being  entire.  Gi^ass,  rushes^ 
and  masses  of  peat,  are  in  the  same  condition.  On  the  outside 
oFthe  mouth  of  the  Geyser,  the  depositions,  owing  to  the  splash- 
ing of  the  water,  are  rough,  and  haye  been  compared  to  the 
lieads  of  cauKflowcn  The  inside  of  the  i>asin  is  comparatively 
smooth  ;  and  tihe  matter  forming  it  is  more  compact  and  dense 
than  the  exterior  crust.  Sir  Geojrge  and  his  friends  carried  off 
a  great  quantity  of  these  curious  specimens ;  of  which  -he  has 

E'  resented  a  very  $ne  collection  to  the  Royad  Society  of  Edin- 
urgh. 
It  was  not  t^Uthe  night  after  tfie  exrilosion  just  ntentioned, 
.that  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Great  Geyser, display  its 
utmost  magnificence.  This  happened  about  midnight.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  there  was  tight  enouojh  U*  render  tha 
whole  visible ;  and  nie  effect  was  more  striking,  perhaps,  from 
tfie  partial  obscurity.  Tlie  foHntain  tlirew  up  a  succesj^ion  of 
magnificent  jets,  the  highest  of  which  reached  to  the  height 
pf  90  feet. 

Thje  internal  structure  necessary  to  produce  those  singular  at* 
*  temation^ 
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temations  of  activity  and  rest,  even  fqppo^inf;  a  sufficient  of 
water  and  of  Leat  to  be  provided*  u  not  ^isily  concetyed.   That 
the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  tibe  great  agent,  and  thai  the  Otjmt 
is  a  natural  stegQi  engine  cannot  be  nucstioped.    A  f^eat  quan- 
tity of  steam  is  always  thrown  up  with  the  water  i  and,  in  $<Hne 
of  the  smaller  fountains,  bursts  of  steam  are  sometimes  tbrovn 
up  through  the  water,  dieground  at  tlie  same  time  being  (elt  lo 
tremble  3l  round*    Sir  George  has  given  a  dcs^cription  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  thmks  tliat  the  Geyser  may  be  prodnoed. 
He  conceives  a  cavity  in  the  heart  of  a  rock  to  oe  supplied  with 
water  by  percolation  ^  while  a  pipcy  first  bemling  to  a  lower 
level,  senas  up  a  perpendicular  shaft,  which  opens  at  the  sur- 
face.    The  lower  part  of  this  cavity^  and  part  of  the  shaft  or 
neck,  being  filled  with  water,  if  heat  continue  to  be  applied, 
f>  quantity  of  steam  will  fill  the  part  of  the  cavern  between 
the  8urfiu:e  of  the  water  and  tlie  roo£    The  steam,  thus  eo- 
^losed,  if  the  heat  be  contijmed,  wiD.  increase  in  tcmperatorei 
and  acquire  elasticity  sui{icieut  to  force  up  .the  water  in  tbe 
shaft,  and  to  throw  it  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.     This  is 
certainly  a  tnechanism  by  wliich  appearances  shuilar    to  tbe 
Geyser  may  be  produced ;   thought  whether  it  be  the  actual 
process  of  nature,  we  may  never  be  able  to  discoveir.     Sir 
George  observed  a  fountain,  to  wliicb  he  gives  the  naaie  o( 
the  Alternating  Geyser.    It  consisted  of  two  jets  from  dife^ 
cnt  points ;  and  the  one  begjan  to  rise  always  when  the  other 
.ceased.     He  has  proposed  it  a«  a  problem  in  hydraulics,  to 
contrive  the  means  by  which  an  alternation  of  this  kind  migbt 
be  produced  without  tlie  u^fe  of  valves,  which  lie  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  nature  does  not  eiApIoy.     We  sec  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  thinking  that  valves  are  not  among  the  resources 
which  nature  *ha^  in  stor^  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    If  we 
suppose  a'pei'pendicular  pipe  or  shaft  in  which  there  is  a  cod- 
tractiou,'  audf  that  above  that  contraction  there  lyes  a  large 
round  and  smoot^  stone,  of  size  sufficient  to  shut  tne  contrsct^ 
ed  part  of  the  pipe,  but  not  completely  to  fill  the  superior  or 
wider  part,'  we  have  a'  \Tilve  of  a  very  perfect  kind,  and  one 
which,  in  strict  coi^formity  to  anakm>  we  moy  imagine  nature 
to  possess.  '  Bv  means  ef  such  a  viUve,  the  iet  of  tne  Geyser 
.Jnight  be  produced,  widiout  the  bent  pipe  m  the  descripuoA 
just  given.     It  would  be  no  objection  to  this  tlieory,  that  suck 
•a  vmve  as  is  here  supposed,  must  be  subject  to  continual  wast^i 
and  must  in  time  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  '  Tlie  change* 
I  that  take  place  in  these  fountains  seem  to  show,  that  the  vac* 

I  chanism  by  lyliich  they  are  produced  is  not  the  most  \iextasr, 

ixent.        .  : 
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Wc  have  already  ineotioiied  die  extensive  pFonsontoiy  that 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Fax^  ou  the  north.  This  promontory  is 
very  mountainous,  and  tbe  siimniits  of  the  mountains  are  most- 
ly cqv^ned  with  snow.  Tbe  nanae  given  to  a  mountain  of  tliis 
sort,  in  the  Icelandic  language,  is  Jokul ;  and  tlie  liigbest  of 
these,  situated  at  the  very  western  extremity  of  die  promon- 
tory, is  called  Snafell-JokuL  Mr  Holland  and  Mr  Bright  a- 
saended  to  tlte  top  of  tbe  Jokul  $  and  a  very  lively  ^count  oi 
their  excursion  is  given  from  the  journal  of  tlie  latter. 

Having  procured- a  guide,  whidi  was  no  easy  matter,  (such 
IH  the  kind  of  superstitious  terror  that  the  Icelanders  have  fof 
tliis  moiuUain),  they  began  to  ascend  $  and,  after  walking  two 
hours  over  a  barren  surface  tliat  at  every  step  became  more 
destitute  of  vegetation^  they  reached  the  snow.    At  first,  the 
snow  yielded  to  the  impression  of  tbe  toot ;  but  by  and  by,  it 
became  harder,  and  the  steepnecis  so  great,  as  to  render  the 
ascent  difficult*    The  snow  was  frec^uently  intersected  bv  deep 
and  wide  charms,  tbe  passage  of  which  was  difficult,  and  not  a 
little  dangerous*    At  last,  they  reached  one  of  tbe  three  sum* 
uiits;  but  the  hi^^hest  point  of  all,  about  100  feet  higher,  waa 
rendered  inaccessible  by  a  deep  chasm  tlu^  intervened*    At  tlie 
Iiighest  point  to  which  they  rcnclied^  tlie  thermometer  stood  at 
d4,  and  on  the  snow,  at  ^2 ;  it  was  then  about  3  o'clock.    On 
the  sea^shore,  at  11  in  the  morning,  the  thennoraeier  was  at 
\5a.    After  having  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  moimtains,  they  descended,  much  pleased  with  their 
es^cursion,  and  none  more  than  the  guide,  who  found  it  difficult 
howev'er  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  he  had  reaOy  been  oa 
the  top  of  Snrejell  Jokul  \  such  is  the  superstitious  reverence  or 
fear  with  which  this  mountain  is  reffaitled.     We  regret  that  the 
travellers  had  no-  barometer,  as  uie  ascertaining  of  die  lower 
limit  of  the  snow,  is  a  material  point,  not  merely  in  the  natural 
history  of  tliis  country,  butc^cnmate  in  genenJ,  as  fixing  the 
limit  of  congelation  at  the  entrance  into  the  polar  circle.    The 
barometer  is  an  instrument  very  liable  to  such  accidents  as  had  de* 
prived  oar  traveilera  of  theii's  $  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  r^  ' 
Bonrces  were  perfectly  understood  by  which  the  want  of  a  bare** 
meter  may,  in  some  measure  be  supplied. 

If  a  traveilra*  be  provided  with  a  quadrant,  or  any  instnimcnt 
for  measuring  vertical  angles,  his  best  aiid  earnest  method  is  to 
take  the  angle  of  ahitude  from  a  point,  oi  which  the  distance  fi'om 
the  mountain  can  be  measured  on  u  map.  Had  our  travellers, 
for  instance,  taken  such  an  observation  at  Ola/lvtc^  on  the  sea-*' 
shore,  the  pkicc  from  which  they  set  out,  and  had  they  repeatwl 
the  same  at  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast,  when  they  were  on 

tlie 
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Ae  odicr  side  of  the  moimtajn)  the  mean  between  these  two 
computations  of  the  height  could  not  have  failed  of  coming  very 
near  the  truth.  The  corrections  for  curvature  and  refraction 
jnight  be  applied  as  directed  in  the  note.  *  We  would  very 
much  recommend  this  method  to  travellers,  who  feel  an  interest 
in  measuring  the  elevation  of  the  ground  over  wtich  they  pass, 
^nd  are  not  provided  with  barometers. 

Whenever  mountains,  where  snow  is  perpetual,  are  described, 
a  question  occurs  which  it  fs  always  material  to  resolve,  viz. 
Wliethcr  the  covering  consists  simply  of  snow,  or  if  it  is  what 
is  properly  called  a  plxicier  f  Travellers  do  not  seem  to  be  al- 
ways aware  of  the  cufference  between  these  two  ways  in  which, 
frost  takes  possession  of  the  terns  and  declivities  of  motmtains. 
In  the  one,  tlie  substance  is  real  snow,  perhaps  muth  indurated, 
but  still  retaining  its  granular  texture,  and  its  white  colour.  Jn 
the  other,  the  snow  is  first  soaked  with  rain,  which  afterwards 
freezes,  and  converts  the  whole  into  ice.  lliis  last  is  the  ^^ 
eier;  it  is  an  emanation  from  the  snow,  and  constitutes  a 
river  of  ice,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  descending  from  the  great  lake 
of  congealed  water  which  rests  on  all  the  summits  that  penetrate 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  frost.  Wherever  we  would  define 
the  lower  boundary  of  that  region,  and  trace  through  the  atnnv 
sphere  the  line  that  iseparates  animate  from  inanimate  nature, 
this  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view.  Mr  Bright  ha^ 
iK)t  stated  directly  any  opinion  on  this  subject  j  but  his  account 
feeems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  glacier.  Supposing  this  to  be' 
fact,  the  height  at  which  they  fell  in  with  tlje  show,  accorcfing 
to  K I  Rw ak's  table,  \  was  2516  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Olafevic,  the  nearest  village  to  the  mountain,  the  ^xm  was 
neen  lx)th  to  rise  and  set  in  the  sea  i  and,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
Mr  Holland  observed  that  he  was  ti^  35'  under  the  honzpn,  the< 
latitude  being  64-**  58'.  Calculating  from  the  instant  of  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  descending  below  the  horizon,  to  the  instant 
when  the  sam^  Umb  appears  above  it,  the  time,  paying  no  re- 

gard 
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*  Multiply  the  horizontal  distance  in  fbet  by  the  tangent  of  the  ob* 
served  angle,  it  will  give  the  height  nearly,  to  be  corrected  for  tha 
eurvftture  of  the  eartli,  and  the  refraction  of  light,  thus : 
.  Square  the  horizontal  distance  reckoned  in  English  miles ;  two* 
thirds  of  the  amount  is  the  correction  ii>  feet,  to  be  added  to  the 
height  already  found  on  accou^ .  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

From  the  height  thus  corrected,  subtract  o|ie-seventh  of  the  Is^ 
correction,  and  it  will  give  the  height  corrected,  both  for  curvature 

and  retraction. 

r  •  • 

f  Estimate  of  the  temperature  ofdiffcrerU  Latitudes,  p.  9, 
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gard  to  the  refbction,  comes  otit  nearly  40"  greater ;  so  tnat  the 
refraction  must  hare  retarded. sun-set  by  20  minitfes,  and  acce- 
lerated sun-rise  by  the  seme  quantity. 

Hecla  i»  the  most  celebrated  volcano  of  Iceland ;  and  it  would 
aeem  to  argue  great  want  of  curiosity  in  a  traveller  not  to  visit 
that  ipountain,  though  at  present  it  offers  nothing  very  remark- 
able to  an  observer.  The  prinoip^  advantage  which  our  trawt- 
lers  dwived  from  their  excursion  to  Hecla^  wa&  from  it  becom- 
ing the  means  of  their  seeing  the  Iceland  Agate,  or  Obsidian^ 
in  its  native  place»  A  very  intelligent  guide^  whom  they  there  met? 
with»  told  them  that  he  could  conduct  them  to  the  place  where  a 
great  quantity  of  Iceland  agates  was  to  be  founds  It  was  situated 
£5  or  SO  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hecla.  There,  in  a  nnaU  vat- 
ley,  with  a  lake  in  one  corner,  to  which  ^ey  descended  ^athr 
some  difficulty^  they  saw  opposite  to  them  a  perpendicular  face 
of  rock,  resembling  a  stream  of  lav^.  As  they  advanced  towariW 
it,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds ;  and  the  reflexion  of  hi* 
beams,  i);om  the  supposed  lava,  quickly  distinguished  the  Obsi"* 

dian* 

*  On  ascending  one  of  the  abrupt  piimacles  which  arose  out  oi 
this  extraordinary  mass  of  rook,  we  beheld  a  region,  the  desolatioft 
of  which  <^an  scarcely  be  paralleled*  Faotastio  groups  of  hilk,  era- 
sers and  lava,  Iqading  the  eye  to  distant  saow^crowned  jokuls ;  tho 
piist  rising  &opi  a  waterrfall ,  lakes  embosomed  among  bare,  bloak 
mountains  ;  an  a^ful  and  profound  silence  ;  lowering  clouds  ;  mark^ 
all  around  (^fthe  furious  action  of  tlie  most  destructive  of  the  elements ; 
' — all  combined  to  impress  the  mind  with  sensatioi^  of  dread  anc^ 
^Fonder, ' 

ITie  fires  of  Hecla  arc  not  at  present  in  a  state  of  great  acti- 
vity. On  its  sides,  the  heat  In  one  or  two  places  under  the  sur-* 
fa^  was  observed  to  be  i44.  ^"heri  arrived  at  the  summit,  they 
found  a  crater  not  exteeding  ^  00  feet  in  depth,  with  a  largo 
^ass  of  snow  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The  thermometer  stood  a^ 
^9^  i  it  was  at  this  time  about  4  in  die  afternoon.  The  thcr^ 
inometer,  at  the  bottom,  at  9  o'clock,  had  stood  at  59%  Tlicy 
estimated  the  height  of  Hecla  at  about  4000  feet.  The  cruj)- 
tions  of  this  yolcaiio,  as  far  ns  they  have  been  recorded,  amount 
only  to  22 1  nooe  of  them  inore  ancient  than  1004.  Besides 
ihese,  20  other  eruptions  f  om  differeiit  volcanos,  haye  been 
enumerated*  Of  these  voj^janos,  6,  including  Hccli-s  may  be 
considered  as  u^itive,  haying  erupted  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fcntury. 

No  single  volcanic  mountain  appeared  to  us  to  have  ihroni^ 

put  iDuch*  lava.     This  was  probably  owing  to  the  vast  numbcir 

f f  apertures  which  have  given  vent  to  the  subterraneous  heat. 

•  Tiier^ 
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There  is,  Accordingly,  no  country  where  volcanic  erupdons  hare 
been  so  numerous  as  in  Iceland,  or  have  been  spread  over  so 
large  a  surface :  no  part  of  tlie  iUand  is  ^'hoUy  free  Irom  the 
marks  of  volcanic  agency. 

The  vfiiiural  kingdom  in  Iceland  assumes  a  character  highly 
interesting,  on  account  of  tlie  marks  of  volcanic  fire  that  are  so 
strongly  impressed  almost  on  every  object.  Of  this,  no  one 
nvho  has  visited  tins  island,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  given  an  ac- 
count that,  either  for  accuracy  or  extent  of  view,  is  at  all  to  be 
•compared  with  tliat  which  is  contained  in  die  volume  before  us* 
We  have  only  to  regret,  that  there  is  sometimes  toomudi  dveogr 
^ningled  with  the  descripticm,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  run  in* 
to  pol^iical  discussion.  We  sluUl,  wiUuHit  any  dieoiy,  endea* 
^our  to  give  some  $coount  of  the  iea<ling  tacts. 

The  rocks  whicli  compose  the  3.  W.  of  Iceland,  are  all  cidier 
of  die  trap  formation,  or  they  aie  i*eal  lavn.  No  sandbtone,  or 
limestone,  or  argillaceous  strata,  were  any  where  viable.  Green- 
stone was  the  most  cotnino4i  species  of  trap,  and  in  some  cases 
basalt.  Tliesc  rocks  arc  not  easily  distinguished  from  lava  5 
and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  formation* 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  ^reot  similarity  in  their  visible  ap- 
pearance. They  are  chiefly  distinguuJied  by  this,  that  calcaiV- 
ous  spar  is  often  found  in  greenstone  and  basalt,  but  never  in 
those  lavas  that  ha\'e  actually  flowed  on  die  sui'iace.  The  lavas 
that  have  flowed  in  the  open  air  have  likewise  a  rugged  aspect, 
hardly  to  be  mistaken,  acquired  *)y  their  flowing  ano^cooling  at 
their  exteinal  surface  at  the  same  time.  A  crust  is  formed  a:>  die 
lava  flows  along,  that  stops  for  a  while,  or  retards  the  .pro- 

fress  of  die  stream,  till,  by  accuir^ilation,  it  gathers  force,  and 
reaks  in  pieces  the  crust,,  which  is  tot^scd  about,  and  forms  vast 
wrinkles,  as  it  were,  in  the  rock. ,  Tlie  outward  part  of  tlie 
lava  is  vesicular  and  slaggy  $  tlie  interior  often  more  compact, 
aiid  in  all  respects  similar  to  basalt,  greenstone,  &c.  The  lava 
of  Hecla  cannot  be  distinguishetl  from  some  varieUes  oS  basalt  ; 
^jtful  that  of  Sncefel-Jokul  has  the  same  clioracters.  Obsidian 
.andjpumicc  are  also  found  in  Iceland,  in  circumstances  that  leave 
^o  OQUbt  of  their  volcanic  origin.  These  resemble  in  all  respects 
'the  stones  fif  the  same  kind  found  in  the  Lipari  islands,  and 
described  by  'Dolomieu  and  Spallanzani. 

ITie  volcanic  origin  of  pumice  is  supported  by  numberless 
observations.  Sir  ^mes  liall  and  Dr  James  Home  visited  a 
jnountain  on  the  nordi  side  of  Lipari,  diat  had  escaped  the  sur- 
vey of  Doloraieu.  A  mass  whidi,  at  a  distance,  tliey  took  for 
yconmion  lava,  on  a  nearer  approach  they  fouud  to  be  entirely 
'<x>mposcd  of  obsidian  and  pumice,  wliidi  passed  into  each  other. 

The 
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The  pnrtice  had  evidently  flowed  along  with  the  obsidi^in,  and 
formed  the  iippel*  auiface  of  the  s^tream,  which,  on  examination^ 
they  found  to  have  flowed  by  different  mouths  from  the  great 
crater.  Tlw  greatest  breadth  of  this  sti'eam  was  about  two  mile» 
and  a  half,  and  the  length  of  it  about  three.  Nothing  can 
tnake  the  volcanic  origin  of  obsidian  pumice  more  evident  than 
these  phenomena.  It  is  not  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  in 
cverv  case  pft)duced  by  fire ;  but  it  is  made  certain  that  fire  doe* 
pnxlucc  tlicm  In  some  instances. 

A  very  remarkable  fact,  of  which  we  owe  the  knowledge  to 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  is  equally  favourable  to  the  volcanic  ori- 
gin of  pumice.  About  the  end  of  January  1783,  flames  were 
observed  rising  out  of  the  sea,  aljout  30  miles  off  Cape  Reikiane^^ 
the  western  pomt  of  the  Gtddbringe  St/ssel.  Several  small  islands 
also  appeared,  which  however,  on  subsequent  examination,  were 
not  to  be  found  j  but  a  reef  of  sunk  rocks  now  exists  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  flames  were  seen,  terminating  in  what  is  called  the 
Blind  Rock,  over  which  the  sea  breaks,  fhe  flames  lasted  se- 
'Veral  months ;  during  which  time,  vast  quantities  of  pumice  and 
light  slags  were  washed  on  shore  all  around  the  Gulph  of  Fax^. 
In  the  Deginning  of  June,  earthquakes  shook  the  whole  of  Ice- 
land ;  the  flames  in  the  sea  disappeared,  and  a  dreadful  eruption 
commenced  from  Skaptaa  Jokuly  two  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  place  where  the  continuance  of  flame  over  tlie  surface  of  the 
sea,  for  the  space  of  siiC  months,  had  so  clearly  indicated  tho 
explosion  of  a  submarine  volcano. 

On  climbing  the  mountain  Draptihlid,  in  search  of  pearistone^ 
our  travellers  met  with  masses  of  wood  mineralized  in  a  manner 
different,  we  believe,  from  anv  hitherto  observed.  It  looks  like 
charcoal,  but  feels  much  heavier,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
Aalcedony  intersecting  it  in  transverse  fesures.  It  burns  with- 
out flartie ;  and  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  consumed,  the 
mibstance  is  little  altered,  and  its  weight  scarcely  diminished* 
The  Surturbrand,  another  kind  of  fossil  wood  peculiar  to  Ice^ 
land,  bums  with  flame ;  and  from  some  s)>eciraens  of  it,  seems 
not  at  aD  mineralized.  It  is  woriced  as  timber  j  and  Sir  George 
brought  with  him  a  piece  whidi  had  ser\'ed  for  a  table. 

Another  very  singular  phenomenon  is  here  described,  and 
is  peculiar  to  Iceland,  as  far  as  is  yet  known.  Tlie  moun- 
tain of  Akkrefell  is  composed  of  ueds  from  10  to  20,  nay 
Sometimes  40  feet  thick,  consisting  of  amygdaloid,  tuffa,  all 
apparently  in  their  original  position,'  and  in  one  that  doe^ 
not  at  all  indicate,  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.  Our  geologists, 
flierefore,  wene  very  much  surprised  when  they  found  the  undci* 
«Sdes  of  many  of  these  beds  hatting  a  slaggy  appearance,  and 
bearing  unequivdcal  marks  of  no  slight  operation  of  fire.  Thir 
irft9  the  COM  at  tite  nndtr  side  of  every  bed,  excepting  those  of 
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tnfia,  ad  fki"  as  they  ascended*  Th^  observed  ako  a  vein  of 
flrreenstone,  about  four  feet  thick,  cutting  these  beds,  and  hav* 
ing  a  vitreous  coating  on  its  sides,  as  is  usual  in  all  the  veins  of 
the  country.  There  are  similar  appearances  observed  in  some 
other  of  the  Icelandic  mountdns  ^  ami  the  slag  above  described 
is  sometimes  united  to  (»lcareotis  spar.  This  last  circumstaaoe 
is  certainly  a  proof,  that  the  heat  which  produced  the  slag*Iike  a{V 
pcarance  was  applied  under  great  pressure,  otherwise  the  ealcareooi 
i»par  would  have  been  reduced  to  quicklime.  The  iao^  of  Akki«- 
fell,  where  these  appearances  are  observed,  may  have  been  the 
wall  or  side  of  some  volcano  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean :  the 
under  sides,  or  edgesi  of  the  beds  of  green^ne  m^  haVe  beea 
melted,  without  the  beds  themselves  having  flowed^ 

Another  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  tour,  will,  we  areper^ 
suaded,  appear  no  less  new  than  the  preceding.  SSr  Oeoi^ 
was  soon  leid  to  distinguish  two  very  distinct  formations  of  lava  | 
the  one  the  comnK>n  %  the  other,  which  he  haa  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  CaterTWus  LavUy  had  no  appearance  of  having  flow^ 
ed,  but  rather  of  having  been  melted  in  its  place  i  for  it  appears 
hen ved  up  into  large  bubbles,  or  blisters,  of  Various  forms,  froifi 
a  few  feet  to  40  or  50  in  diameter.  Many  of  tliem  had  burst, 
and  displayed  caverns  of  considerable  depth.  It  was  cm  thii 
account  the  name  of  Cavernous  Lava.^^as  given  them« 

This  lava  was  traced  to  a  great  distance  \  it  amieared  to  form 
larpe  valleys  \  it  was  often  covered  by  morv»  recent  lava — sometimes 
with  sand,  and  very  commonly  with  soil.  The  whole  of  the 
great  [plain  below  rl^Ia  is  composed  of  cavernous  lava.  It 
reaches  irom  Cape  Reikianes  to  Fhingvalla,  a  distance  of  55 
nautical  miles.  The  theory  which  Sir  George  has  formed  of  cho 
formation  of  this  extraordinary  rock,  is,  that  it  is  one  which  lu4 
been  softened,  and  even  melted,  by  subterraneous  heat,  oTern 
vast  extent  of  surface,  but  without  being  removed  from  ita  place* 
Xliis  must  have  happened  at  die  bottom  of  the  sea,  wjudi  is 
Confirmed  by  the  sand  and  sometimes  gravel  which  cover  it4 
But  till  volcanic  countries  are  more  cm*efuJly  examined,  we  caiH 
not  hope  for  any  stable  theory  of  these  singular  phenomena. 

Thus  we  have  three,  very  curious  and  new  fact*  in  geology 
brought  to  light  by  these  travels.  The  existence  of  carbonized 
woooi  containing  veins  of  chalcedony ;  the  sloggy  beds  of  amyg- 
dalpid,  &c.  on  tlie  face  of  Akkrefell  j  and,  lastly,  the  cavernoiis 
Java.  ISir  George  Mockepsie,  and  the  two  gentlemen  wlio  ae- 
eompanied  him,  entsered  on  the  examination  of  a  Volcairic  coan^ 
try  with  particalar  advantages,  in  consequence  of  having  stucliea 
the  class  pf  roQkn  that  have  the  greatest  aiiinity  to  lava  m  tb# 
great  variety  of  these  atibrded  by  Scotland,  ai|d[  particularly  faf 
the  country  round  Edinburgh  :  We  mean  the  ttap  or  whinstoni 
tocksi  $o  apt  to  be  canlbunded  with  bva^  and  wbich«  ia  a  c^mh 
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..I17  where  the  two  are  so  mtich  inttrn^ixed  iEis  in  Iceland^  would 
unaYoidably  be  so,  if  the  language  which  nature  speaks  had  not 
Jbeen  previously  studied  in  one  ot  its  simplest  fotms^ 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  Icelandic  minerals^ 
of  which  Sir  George  has  presented  very  rich  collections  both  to 
•the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To  all 
this  an  account  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Iceland  is  oddecjl 
by  Mr  Bright.  A  Meteorological  Journal^  for  the  year  1811, 
If  also  given  j  from  which,  if  wc  had  leisure  to  enlarge  on  it, 
many  curious  conclusions  might  be  deduced. 


Art*.  IX.  Religion  and  Polictff  and  the  Countenatice  and  As^ 
sistanee  each  sfumld  give  the  other.  With  a  Survey  of  the 
Power  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  the  Dominions  of  other 
Prinees.     By  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,,  Lord  High  Chan«- 

•  oeBor  of  England,  and  Chancdior  of  the  Unirerai^  of  Ox«- 
ford.    Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1811.   8vo.   pp.71J. 

TJ'eW  of  those,  We  suppose,  who  have  lately  discussetl  the  great 
^  \  question  of  religious  toleration,  with  a  reference  to  tJi© 
Boman  Catholics,  expected  to  find  a  part  taken  in  the  contro* 
versy  by  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  year  18  H .  So  the 
feet  is,  nowever ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  nn  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  under  some  of  tlie  points  of  view  suggested 
.by  that  venerable  person. 

From  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work  we  learn,  that 
the  manuscripf.  from  which  it  was  printed,  together  with  severril 
6ther  unpublislicd  writings'  of  the  same  author,  was  given  by  his 
representatives  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Univer* 
sily  of  Oxford.  Tliedateof  the  donation  is  not  mentioned; 
but  we  collect  from  tlie  names  of  the  parties,  that  it  was  mado 
in  tiie  vear  1777,  or  in  oae  of  the  six  preceding, ycu^rs.  For 
the  puUication  of  the  work  now  before  us^  the  world  is  indebted 
to  Represent  trustees,  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield ;  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  1  the  Right  Hon.  Chai*les  Abbot,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  i  and  the  llev.  Dr  Cyril  Jackson,  late 
Dean  of  Christ-Clmrcb,  Oxford. 

-  The  title  of  the  book,  which  appears. to  proceed  fi*om  the  au« 
thor  himself,  is  very  ill  calculated  toiippriza  the  reader  of  thef 
nature  of  its  eont^ts.  Of  the  71 1  ppges  which  it  conta^is,  63(f 
wre  occupied  in  an  historical  development  of  the  rise,  progre:3S 
and  decline  of  the  Papil  aiitboriity.i  beginning  with  tUe  foumta- 
tsdo  of  tUet Church  of  Romen  and  ending, with  the  reign  of  Ck> 
fluent  Xy  who  was  elected  in  th^iycar  1670.  The  rejiiaiiiing  7a 
pages  are  divided  between  a  short  ijHroduction  of  1  i  pages,  and 
tit  eaapter  eqtitledi  £ton(^luding  Ob^rvatiotis  upon  the  d'opc's  U* 
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mrped  Supreman/ ;  and  the  Duixf  of  Catholic  Stifjecfs  to  Proiefi^ 
ant  Scmereigns.  Except  with  reference  to  tlie  conflicts  between 
the  Pope  and  temporal  princes,  very  little  occtirs  in  anj  part  ef 
the  worky  which  can  justify  the  adoption  of  the  first  part  of  the 
title ;  and  Lord  Clarendon's  sentiments  respecting  '  the  coutk 
tenance  and  assistance  which  rdi^on  and  policy  should  give 
each  other, '  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  principles  gene« 
rally  prevalent  in  the  intolerant  age  during  which  he  lived. 

^JThe  chief  object  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  was  to  demonstrate  two  pr<^ositioMy 
.which  we  will  subjoin  in  his  own  words. 

*  The  first  is,  the  extreme  scandal  and  damage  religion  hath  sus* 
tained  from  this  exorbitant  affectation  of  superiority  and  severeignfy 
in  the  Pope ;  the  greatest  schisms  and  separati«nf  amongst  Cbnstxans 
having  flowed  from  that  fountain ;  and  from  thence  the  greatest  ruin 
to  kings  and  kingdoms,  in  the  vast  consumptidn  of  treasure  and 
blood  in  unnatural  wars  and  rebeliions,  having  had  their  originaJ. 
,The  second  is,  that  Catholic  princes  thems^es,  who,  Jbr  their  gvom 
benefit  and  mutual  exchange  of  conveniences^  *  do  continue  that  corre* 
spondence  with  the  Pope,  and  do  themselves  pay  and  enjoin  their 
subjects  to  render  that  submission  and  obedience  to  him,  have  nal 
that  opinion  of  his  divine  right,  nor  do  they  look  upon  it  as  any  part 
of  their  religion ;  so  that  in  truth  the  obhgation  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Protestant  princes  is  another  religion,  or 
at  least  consists  of  more  articles  of  faith  tiian  the  Catholic  princes 
and  their  subjects  do  profess  to  believe. '     p.  649. 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  the  second  proposition  is  more  con- 
tii>ely  stated  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Catholic  princes  themselves,  and  their  subjects  who  ccmtlnae 
their  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  and  do  pay  that  submission  ani 
obedience  to  him,  do  it  not  out  of  any  opinion  of  the  divinity  of  it^ 
nor  do  look  upon  it  as  a  vital  part  of  their  rehgion*  *     p.  660. 

Snch  being  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  author  respecting  the 
P^al  authority*  the  historical  part  of  his  work  is  drawn  up  in 
a  mode  entirely  conformable  to  them.     It  contains,  in  the  firtit 

1)lnce,  we  will  not  say  an  exaggerated,  but  certainly  a  very  high* 
y  coloured  picture,  of  the  enormities  of  the  several  pretended 
A'icars  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  secondly,  an  ample  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  .instances  of  resistance  to  their  pretensions, 
wliicb  have  proceeded  from  princes  and  governments  whic^  ad- 
liored  to  their  communion.  In  the  relation  of  these  examples- 
or  resistance.  Lord  Clarendon  frequently  stops  to  remind  the 
reader,  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  such  conduct,  oa 
the  part  of  Catholic  states,  with  a  serious  persuasion  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has,  by  divine  or  apostolical  iiuititution,  any 
ypiritaal  authority  out  of  his  own  diocese.     We  will  give  a  short 

»  ■  '     '  ■  '  ■     .«   ^^i— —   ■  III.!  .■    ■■  m 

^.  •  The  words  in  Italics  contain  an  unguarded  aflmissfon  of  conid- 
derable  importance^'  1  ' 
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specimen  of  our  authoi^s  mode -of  reasoning- on  this  subjfc^t^ 
whicfa  may  also  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  his  work,  oon^ 
Mclered  as 'a  literary  compoidtion* 

It  is  irell  known,  that  the  interdict  of  >the  republic  of  Venice 
by  Paul  V.,  in  the  yetir  1605,  was  the  last  instance  in  which 
tne  Pope  attemptea  to  brandish  that  spiritual  thunder  which 
had  been  so  formidable  during  the  dark  ages.  The  *  shrewd 
brushes '  which  he  recerred  in  this  ailair,  and  in  several  o- 
thers  during. the  preceding  century,  have  confined  him  to  his 
xmve  ever  since^  .at' the:niouth  of  which  he  sits  ^  grinning  nt 
the  pilgrims  who  pass  by. '  To  a  long,  and  not  nnentertain- 
lug  *  account  of  tliat  impotent  transaction,  Lord  Clarendon 
vwjoine  the  liiUcrwing  remarks. 

*  Th*  wocirfds  which  the  Papal  Chaifr  received  in  that  conflict  may 
be  closed  atxi  bditnd  tip ;-  but  the  scars  thereof  can  never  be  wiped 
out.  To  have  all  hm  ckiins  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion, 
by  arguments  and  places  of'  Scripture  refuted  and  retorted  upon  him ; 
to  have  his  excommunication  eKamined,  and  contradicted  as  invalid, 
by  the  rules  of  law  ;  and  his  interdict  resisted  and  condemned  as 
wi^out  ground :  and  all  this  by  a  sovereign  body  of  Caiholics,  is, 
and  wrH  continue  to  posterity',  an  undeniable  evidence^  that  those 
excesses  and  powers  were  not  held  of  the  essence  of  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  when  such  futminations  may  pass  without  being  felt,  and 
are  recalled  without  leaving  smart  or  sign  behind  them,  and  without 
the  Iea?t  acknowledgment  that  they  were  so  much  as  taken  notice  of, 
men  cannot  but  belfiuie  that  they  have  nd  terror  in  and  from  them»- 
sdves,  but  from  the  stupidity  of  the  persons  who  are  affdcted  by 
them  ;  and  whilst  the  memory  of  Paul  the  Fifth  is  preserved  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals^  the  distmCtion  of  spititual  and  temporal  persons 
tethe  adbrinistration  of  the  sovereign  ju0lice  of  kingdoms  will  be  ne- 
glected as  ridiculous,  f  *  and  the  Pope's  exconununication  of  sovereign 
princes  wiil  be  held  fii  to  be  divided. '    pi  523i 

Tou  xix«  NO.  384  F  f  The 
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;  *  A,. priest  of  Padua,  being- ask^d  by  the  Podesta,^  whether  he 
prefecrea  being  banged  for  obeying  the  Pope,  or  being  excommuni- 
cated for  obeying  the  Senate,  replied,  *  tliat  for  his  part,  he  had 
rather  be  excommunicato  thirty  years>  tiian  be  hiuiged  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  *     p.  4:9&. 

f  By  t}ie  distinction  between  spiritvMil  and  teQ^>oral  persons  in  the 
administration  ot' justice,  Lord  Clarendon  means  Uie  benefit  of  clergy, 
in  Its  original  acceptation,  the  abolition  of  which  was  one  of. the  two 
principal  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  the  Republic. 
The  other  measure  which  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  cotUiteract,  was 
the  establishment  of-  a  law  of  mortmain*  Here  it  may  be  observed, 
that 'the  Pope  has  tei*y  seldom  attempted,  even  in  the  darkest  time?, . 
to  wage  war  with  temporal  princes  on  private  and  personal  grounds. 
In  almost  every  case,  he  has  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  de^ 
fender  of  the  real  or  supposed  rights  of  the  clergy  of  the  country* 
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The  disputes  between  Lewis  XIV.  and  Alexander  VIL,  tre 
also  commented  on  in  the  same  spirit ;  ami  if  the  life  of  theti^ 
thor^  which  termihated  at  Rouen  on  the  9th  of  December  1674|' 
had  been  prolonged  a  few  years,  the  disputes  between  the  sarae 
mbnarcli  and  Innocent  XL,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1678^ 
would  have  afforded  hi&i  an  exc^ent  opportunity  of  again  incol* 
eaUng  the  truth  of  his  second  proportion. 

\V  natever  diSerence  of  opinion  may  subsist  respecting  other 
pnrts  of  the  subject,  we  believe  that  Candid  persons  of  all  per^ 
suasions  will  admit,  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  not  exa^rated 
the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  is  now,  inde^  roon 
than  two  certturies  sMice  the  Popes  fiave  seriously  attempted 
to  put  in  execution  de  m6^  offensive  of  theii*  ifaiaginary  pow- 
ers ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  nearly  iinpossibley  that  the  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  which  supported  the  extravagant  sQ^ 
thority  of  the  See  of  Rome  during  die  middle  ages,  can  evef 
^j^vSxi  take  place.  The  Popes,  h<»H\;ver^  te  the  best  of  our  knoi^ 
ledge,  have  never  openly  and  explkitlv  rcnoimcetf  the  preten- 
sions? of  Innocent  III.  dnd  l^ni&ce  VlII. ;  nor  ere  we  aware 
thaf  tliey  have  ever  pt-rrtiittcd  tliem  to  be  called  in  question  with- 
in the  circle  of  their  immediate  temporal  jurisdiction.  In  this 
fespect'  they  ri?semble  most  other  prinbes,  who  obstinately  retain 
the  shadow  of  authority,  lohg^ after  they  have  been  dqirived  ot 
the  substance.  In  the  year  16S5,  the  (Jourt  of  Rome  could  not 
l)e  pretntled  upon  to  sancUon  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  the 
Englii^h  Catholics  were  desirous  of  taking,  as  Uie  price  of  their 
release  jfrom  llie  penalties  and  disabilities  incurrea  by  their  re- 
cusancy. The  Pope,  indeed,  was  willing  to  give  tbe  King  all 
itoa^^inable  private  assuranees,  that  be  had  not  the  sUghtest  }^ 
tention  of  attempting  to  depose  him.^  But  he  could  not  be  in* 
duced  by  any  representations  made  by  the  English  (^atholic;^* 
to  abandon  the  absti^ct  proposition.  *  Considerable  vest^  ot 
this  want  of  accommodation  to  the  j^revaiihig  sentiments  or  the 
age,  have  been  cKseemiWe  at  a  mnch  later  period;  ntiil,  in- 
deed, ait' discertiihle  at  the  present  moment  In  the  year  176?, 
the  Nuncio  of  the  fanatical  Clement  XIII.  at  BrnsseJs,  in  a  pub- 
lic letter  to  tfie  catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  the  assurance 

to 

•  John  Wilfocdy  an  agent  of  the  English  CaAoKcs  at  Rome,  writef 
to  his  correspondent  in  England,  May  9th,  1635  :•  *  Take  heed  rf 

•  meddling  with  deponibility  of  princes,  for  that  article  will  never 

*  pass  here.  *  Clarendon^  State  Papers^  I.  p.  «7^.  Perhaps  tbe  niJ* 
Twisters  of  Urban  VIII.  were  satisfied,  that  their  obstinacy  would  ^ 
productive  (tf  no  real  inconvenience  to  the  English  Ca^lic?.  S^" 
er  or  later,  Charks  I.  would  have  consented  to  the  toleraticm  on  «^' 
ditions  agreeable  to  the  coMrt  of  Rome«  The  Parliameht- wimiM  noi 
have  consented  on  anv  conditionsw 
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to  assert,  that  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope  was  defended  and 
maintained  by  most  Catholic  nations,  f  In  the  year  1790,  by 
d^ire  of  Mr  ritt,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  several  members  of 
Parliament,  who  had  heard  or  read  that  the  Popes  claimed  a 
power  of  deposing  princes  In  certain  circumstances,  the  sense 
of  six  eminent  Catholic  universities  was  taken  upon  that  ques- 
tion. The  answers  which  were  returned  were  perfectly  satis&c** 
tory  to  all  persons  who  were  disposed  to  rely  upon  declarations 
of  diat  nature*  At  the  sftme  time,  it  might  be  remarked,  that 
none  of  the  universities  in  the  Pope^s  temporal  dominions  were 
Consulted,  and  it  can  h^irdly  be  supposed  that  the  omission  was 
tinintentionaL  A  declaration  of  the  university  of  Bologna,  for 
instance,  similar  to  those  which  were  received  from  flie  univer* 
sities  of  Paris,  SalamitUca,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  Louvaine,  and 
Douai,  would  have  had  the  effect)  not  indeed  of  silencing  the 
captious,  which  is  impo^^ible,  but  at  least  of  diminishing  by  one 
the  number  of  their  objections.  •  We  suspect  that  the  persons 
who  were  employed  on  that  occasion,  were  aware  that  an  appli- 
cation to  one  of  the  Pope's  owti  universities  would  be  disagree- 
able to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  would  probably  receive  an  eva« 
sive  ans\ver. 

The  prelehsions  of  the  Pope  to  power  and  jurisdiction  In  the 
dominiohs  of  other  princes,  resemble,  in  one  respect,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  House  oiF  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England,  or  of  the 
kings  ofTEngland  to  thecrown  of  Prance  J — that  is  to  say,  their  im* 
portance  does  not  greatly  depend  upon  the  justice  of  their  foiinda^ 
tion,  and  still  less  on  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  asserted, 
or  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  are  persevered  in*  Their  real 
Weight  arises  from  the  approbati6n  with  which  they  are  received, 
luiuthe  tiumber  and  strength  of  the  p&rty  which  is  disposed  to 

r  f  2  support 

f  The  whole  epistle,  which  the  etteoiles  of  the  Catholics  place  in 
the  front  row  of  their  arguments,  may  be  seen  in  many  pamphlets ; 
and,  among  others,  ia  Bishop  Woodward^s  Present  State  (if  the  Church 
2fJretand^  1787,  p.  118. 

•  The  ReVi  lliomas  le  Mesurier,  in  his  Sequel  to  the  Seriom  Ex^ 
amination  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims  (p.  39,  40),  strenuously 
maintains,  that  if  the  German,  Ifaliait,  and  Portuguese  universities 
had  been  consulted,  rery  dillerent  answers  might  h^vc  been  expect- 
ed. His  reasons  for  that  opinion  are  giren  at  full  length.  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove,  with  admirable  consistency,  that  catholic  divtneS 
of  all  countries  make  no  scruple  of  concealing  and  misrepteseniing 
the  real  doctVinet  of  their  church,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
crednlouB  protestants^  We  observe  that  Mr  le  Mesurier  (p.  40.) 
supposes  the  university  of  Douai,  as  weU  as  that  of  Iiouvaioe,  to  have 
Wen  situatsd  in  the  4omiiiioiia  of  the  Enporor  Joseph  XL 


«  . 
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support  them.     A  theologian  may  consume  his  leisure  hours 
not  unprofiUibly,  in  sifting  the  bulls  of  Popes,  in  collecting  the 
opinions  of  canonists,  and  in  refuting  the  tJuses  of  Jesuits.    A 
statesman  will  perhaps  be  more  useftilly  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain,  from  the  actual  observation  of  judicious  and 
impartial  persons,  the  quantity  of  influence  which  the  See  of 
Rome  actually  maintains,  or  is  likely  to  maintain  in  future,  ovA: 
the  hundred  millions  of  Cliristians  who  hold  communion  with 
it,  and  whom  Lord   Clarendon,  in  compliance  with    popular 
usage,  improperly  denominates  Catholics.     It  is  worth  while  to 
compare  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion  respecting  thed^ree  of  au- 
thoiity  which  the  Pope  really  possesses,  with  the  representation 
of  that  authority  which  is  given  in  a  thousand  publications  of 
the  present  day. 

After  a  pause  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  has  again  become 
fashionable  to  maintain,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  over 
other  princes,  even  in  temporal  matters,  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  that  tliose  Catho* 
lies  who  deny  that  authority,  probably  are  insincere,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  considered  as  contradicting  the  public  and 
general  voice  of  their  Church.  It  is  contended,  that  a  Catholic 
who  is  true  to  his  religion,  cannot  avoid  ^  transferring  the  more 
^  important  half  of  his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to 
*  a  foreign  potentate. '  *  These  propositions  being  proved  or 
assumed,  it  is  inferred,  that  Catholics  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  other  subjects,  who  yield  a  more 
entire  and  perfect  allegiance  to  tlieir  sovereign. 

In  favour  of  this  doctrine,  many  great  and  respectable  autho- 
rities might  be  allied,  botli  of  tne  present  time,  and  of  times 
past.  At  present,  nowever,  we  shall  be  contented  with  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  books  written  in  favour  of 
toleration  by  Dissenters  and  Lowchurch  men,  from  the  restora- 
tion till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  usual  for  the  ene- 
mies of  toleration  to  contend,  that  the  arguments  which  were 
adduced  in  favour  of  general  liberty  of  conscience,  would  justify 
the  toleration  of  papists  as  well  as  of  presby  terians :  and  as  the 
toleration  of  popery  was  supposed,  botli  by  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  dissenters  and  their 
friends  were  compelled  to  seek  for  particular  reasons,  which 
jnight  be  sufficient  to  exclude  the  Catholics,  without  weaken- 
ing the  claims  of  tlie  Protestant  dissenters.  The  mere  denial 
of  the  kkig's  supremacy  by  the  Catholics  could  not  be  urged ;  as 
that  supremacy,  in  its  ancient  sense,  was^not  less  Odious  to  the 

Protestant 

*  Le  Mesurier's  Serious  Erxaminatlon,  &c.  p.  00* 
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Protestant  Dissenters  than  to  the  Catholics.  It  became  neces- 
sary, dierefore,  to  exaggerate  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  papal  power,  and  to  treat  as  frivolous  the  distinction  which 
the  Cathoh'cs  made  between  the  chmrb  and  court  of  Rome. 
The  attempts  of  the  Dissenters  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  test 
laws,  have  frequently  been  opposed  by  the  same  argument  which 
had  been  urged  against  their  demand  of  bare  toleration.  A 
good  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  this  reductio  ad  abstcrdum 
was  pressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Dissenters,  may  be  seen  in 
Swift's  ironical  piece,  entitled.  Reasons  huvf^ly  xiffered  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland^  for  repealing  the  Sacramental  Test  in  favo7tr 
of  the  CatkolickSy  otherwise  called  Roman  Catholicksy  and  by  their 
iH-wtUerSj  Papists.  We  believe  that  this  consideration  will  ex- 
plain many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Hoadl^,  Blackburne, 
and  other  authors  of  that  stamp,  in  which  the  dinerence  between 
Popery  and  all  other  religions  is  stated  more  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  than  truth  and  candour  appear  to  require. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Clarendon  earnestly  maintains,  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  the  dominions  of  other  princes, 
even  in  spiritual  matters,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  and,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Catholic  countries 
consider  tne  exercise  of  that  authority  as  founded  on  no  other 
basis  than  custom,  convenience,  and  the  consent  of  the  sove- 
reign. Hence  Lord  Clarendon  not  very  unreasonably  infers, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  catholic  subjects  of  protestant  princes,  to 
renounce  an  authority  injurious  to  their  sovereign,  and  admitted 
by  themselves  to  be  built  merely  on  a  human  foundation.  '  This 
inference,  indeed,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  work  before 
us :  and  we  shall  therefore  take  the  opportunity  which  it  afibrds 
us,  to  inquire  what  advantage  could  accrue,  m  the  first  place, 
to  Protestant  governments ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  those  governments,  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
which  Lord  Clarendon  recommends. 

When  we  consider  the  incurable  difference  of  opinion  which 
subsists  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  respecting 
the  true  sense  of  several  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  we 
must  not  wonder  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
very  far  from  being  agreed  among  themselves  respecting  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  and  especially  respecting  those 
doctrines  which  have  never  been  decided  by  an  authority  to 
which  all  Catholics  conceive  themselves  to  be  bound  to  submit. 
The  question  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  papal  au- 
thority is  rendered  still  more  intricate,  by  the  consideration  that, 
for  practical  purposes,  it  is  less  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  so- 
^mn  doctrine  ol  the  church,  than  into  the  opinion  actually  en- 
tertained 
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tertained  by  die  majority  of  her  members.  GintroverBial  writ- 
ers among  die  Catholics  dlSer  so  widely  in  their  sendments  on 
diis  sutgfct,  that  a  Protestant  has  it  in  his  |K>wer  to  produce  « 
specious  show  of  graye  authoriues,  in  favour  of  afanost  anv  sys- 
tem which  it  suits  his  purpose  to  represent  as  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Unfortunate)^,  at  the  present 
moment,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  suits  the  purpose  of  many  Pr(H 
testants  to  render  their  Cath^sc  feHow-subjects  as  odious  as  pos- 
sible in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  of  the  people  at  large. 
It  if'  quifte  proper  ana  naturalf  that  writers  of  this  descriptKHi 
should  select  the  most  offensive  representation  of  their  advers»- 
rios'  opinions.  If  they  acted  otherwise,  we  should  not  consider 
them  as  labouring  diligendy  in  their  vocation,  or  as  deserving 
of  their  reward. 

In  o^r  opinion,  however,  both  Lord  Clarendcm  and  the  writos 
to  whom  we  allude,  have  mistated  the  general  sentim&its  of  the 
Catholics  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Because 
particular  Catholic  princes  have  bullied  and  maltreated  the  Pnpe, 
and  l)ecause  Us  extravagant  pretensions  have  been  repeUed  by  Ca^ 
tholics,  in  many  instances  with  a  considerable  degree  of  indig- 
nation. Lord  Clarendon  conceives  himself  to  be  entitled  to  con- 
clude, that  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  is  admitted  by  the 
Catholics  themselves  to  be  a  mer^  excrescence  of  their  reUgion,  like 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  that  it  may  be 
cut  off  without  UHK4iing  the  essential  parts  of  the  system.  'Vb'n 
coQclusion  appears  to  us  to  be  as  ill  founded,  as  the  supposition 
of  m^ny  good  courtiers,  that  a  member  of  parliameut  who  votes 
against  the  Kill's  ministry,  must  in  hb  heart  be  an  enemy  to 
tne  person  or  office  of  the  Sovereign.  Lord  Clarendon  himsdf 
candidly  admits,  in  his  (listory  of  the  Rebellion,  that  the.  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Long.  Parliament, 
with  some  exceptions,  had  no  wish  to  destrov  eidier  the  chun^ 
or  the  monarchy^  although  they  were  displeased  with  •  several 
things  in  the  administration  of  both.  The  disputes  between  the 
Popes  and  the  members  of  their  communion,  exactly  reiemble, 
in  this  respect,  the  cUq^utes  between  Cbarlei  I.  and  the  Long 
Parliament  Whether  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has,  by  divine  or 
apostolical  institution,  any  preroc^ives  which  are  not  imparted 
to  other  bishops,  is  a  question  of  pure  thecdogy,  into  which  our 
renders  wiU  readily  excuse  us  for  not  entering.  In  whatever  way 
that  question  m^  be  decided,  we  are  unabk  to  perceive  any  in» 
Gousibtency  in  the  conduct  of  those  persons  wno  believe  that 
part  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  the  Pope  exercises  out  of  his  own 
diocese,  is  committed  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  refuse  to  obey  him,  when  he  endeavours  to  assume  powers 
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to  which  tbcy  do  not  conceive  him  to  be  entitled.  Every  Catholic 
"prince  in  fact  beHeves,  that  not  only  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
'vhich  he  lives,  but  even  the  rector  of  the  pannli  in  ii^ich  Iu» 
palace  is  situated,  has  a  certain  jurisdictioo.o^er  hkn  by  diving 
jnstitiition  ^  yet  no  Ca^lic  prince  will  scrufde  to  punish  cither 
«the  bishop  or  the  priest  for  the  smaflest  invasion  of  hia  t^nporat 
awtliortty.  Upon  the  wiide,  we  are  not  aware  diat  the  iaxest 
<I^iithoHcs  have  ever  gone  so  (far  as  to  place  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  on  the  same  footing  with  the  preemiRence  of  primates  and 
metropolitans  $  that  is  to  sagr^  to  crauider  it  ac  a  merely  human 
institutioo* 

The  wrrters  whom  we  opiMse  to  Lovd  daretidon,  appear  to 
Bs  to  deviatte  as  far  from  the  troth  as  lie  does,  bnt  tn  an  opposite 
direction.  Because  aU  Catholics  adcnowkdge  the  jurisdictiou 
<£  the  Pope  to  a  Certain  extent,  the  writers  in  <)uestioQ  maUi- 
tain,  that  ^e  standard  of  tlie  Vadcon  is  the  audientic  measure 
jbi  that  jurisdiction.  The  s^itiments  of  this  school  may  be  ton« 
veniently  given  tn  the  words  of  Mr  Le  Mesorier. 

*  There  is  no  article  <£  their  communioii,  die  supremacy  of 
'*  die  Pope,  invocation  of  saints,  commmiion  in  one  kind,  {Hur- 

*  gatory,  transubstantiation  itself,  which  is  more  solemnly  de- 
^  creed  than  Chat  which  rdates  to  the  persiBeutioa  of  hei^ics, 
'  £tnd  the  deposing  ef  princes  and  tctngs^  wbo  (Ore  eidier  heretics 
^  themselves,  or  mettore  df  those  diat  are.  *  Serious  Exam*  &c; 
^.  54.  *  The  Pope  hecs  always  iieen,  and  ccmtiattos  to  lie,  as 
'  far  as  he  <;aa,  tine  most  ab^tote  of  deqsots :  such  ai  Ickst  is 

*  the  doctrine  of  his  church. '     Ibid.  p.6L 

We  could  easily  fiH  a  greater  number  of  pa;^  -^haia  we  can 
«ilbrd  to  derote  to  l)ie  imdle  ef  this  article,  with  similar  pas^ 
«age«,  taken  from  boojcs  written  smee  the  year  180Q,  We  oIh 
«erve  that  daese  HTilers  sometimes  unwarily  fUl  into  Lord  Cia* 
rendon's  line  of  argument,  ^ybich  is  entireily  inconsistent  with 
thetr  own.  Mr  Le  Mesorier  iaforms  «s  (Sequel,  &c.p.2i.)| 
that  from  the  end  of  the  eleventii  ceutury  to  the  middle  of  the 
6ixteent1i,  ^  there  was  not,  as  he  bcHeves,  a  being  in  the  church 
^  thatt  presumed  to  advance  a  word  against  the  king-dq)08ing 

*  and  king-]qlling  doctrine  f  and  hunoreds  wrote  in  support  of 
^  it. '  Another  labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  however,  ae^ns 
to  give  a  somewhat  d^orent  account  of  the  state  of  public  opi^r 
fiion  daring  the  middle  ages.  Tlie  following  passage  occurs  in 
4in  anonymous  pampMet,  called  Catholic  Emancipation^  which 
was  puhflshed  in  the  year  1805,  p.  12.  ^  At  present,  the  King 
'  of  England  is  the  saprem0  head  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of 
^  the  state.  His  supremacy,  as  head  of  the  church,  is  recog* 
^  nized  by  a  variety  of  statutes,  one  of  them  as  old  as  the  thirty*^ 

*  Ji/th  year  of  JSdmrd  tic  First ^  ( 1 306). ' 
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These  gentlemen  have  the  faculty  of  blowing  hot  and  cdd 
with  the  same  breath.  When  it  is  their  object,  to  render  Catho- 
lics odious  in  tlie  eyes  of  Protestants,  they  represent  all  miti- 
gated sentiments  rchpecting  the  Papal  autbori^,  as  modern  in- 
novations, adopted  merely  ior  the  puipose  of  rendering  that  au- 
thority somewhat  less  terrible  in  Protestant  countries.  On  thei 
other  hand,  when  they  wish  to  prove  that  tl^e  system  of  Hen- 
ry YIII.  derived  support  from  the  example  of  some  of  tlie  most 
illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  they  magnify  every  instance  of 
rcsistapce  to  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  Topes,  into  a  to- 
tal renunciation  of  their  authoritv. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to'  undertake  the  discussion  of  these 
thread-baie  controversies,  which  are  treated  with  contempt  in 
every  country  except  our  own,  and  which  we  firmly  believe  will 
be  nearly  forgotten  in  England  before  the  year  1820.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  supeifluous,  for  the  information  of  some  of 
our  readei's,  to  give  a  short  account  of  thp  ^  famous  king-depos- 

'  ing  and  king-killing  doctrine,  *  which  we  hayo  mentioned  more 

'than  once  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  right  ol'  the  See  of  liome  to  depose  heretical  princes,  is 
founded  upon  (wo  propositions,  which  ought  to  be  separately 
considered.  *     The  first  proposition  is,  that  the  pec^Ie  of  eveiy 

.  country  have  the  right  of  resisting,  and  even  of  deposing  their 
sovereign,  if  such  resistance  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  established  religion.  We  believe  this  proposition  to  be 
true :    But,  whether  it  lie  true  or  false,  those  who  do  not  admit 

,  the  truth  of  it  have  no  alternative,  except  to  allow  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  the  caprice 
of  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being.  It  mubt  be  remembered, 
tliat  during  the  middle  ages,  the  Roman  Catliolic  religion  was 
established  throughout  aS  the  Western  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion o[  thnt  part  of  Spain  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moors.  The  word  Iiaetic  may  sound  harshly  in  a  Protestaot 
ear  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  means  nothing  more,  in  the  mouth  (rf*a 
(patholic,  than  a  Christian  who  believes  the  Iloman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  false ;  perhaps  to  be  blasphemous  and  idolatrous. 
In  the  dark  ages,  when  religious  zeal  ^vas  much  stronger  than 
it  is  at  present,  \\  was  not  supposed  that  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection 


*  Bellarminus  de  Summo  Pontijice^  Lib.  V.  cap.  7.  *  Non  lice^ 
*  Christianis  lolerare  Rcgem  infidelem  aut  heereticum,  si  ille  co« 
f  netur  pertrahere  subditos  ad  suam  haeresim,  vel  infidelitatem.  At 
\  judicare,  an  Hex  pertrahat  ad  haeresira,  necne,  pertinet  ad  Pon^ 
t  tificem,  cui  est  coniraissa  cura  rcligionis.  Ergo  Pontificis  est  iu^ 
\  dicare,  regem  esse  deponendum  vel  non  deponcndum, ' 
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tection  of  the  Catholic  religioDy  which  was  held  to  be  tlie  most 
important  function  of  tlie  Sovereign,  could  be  safelj  enti*usted 
to  a  person  who  believed  that  religion  to  be  a  mass  of  supersti- 
tion and  error.  F4)r  this  reason^  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  fun- 
damental law  of  every  Catholic  kingdom,  that  a  heretic  was 
not  capable  of  inheriting  or  of  retaiin'ng  the  crown.  As  the 
modem  principle  of  toleration  was  entirely  unknown  in  those 
times,  we  must  not  wonder  that  a  favourer  of  heretics,  that  is 
(o  say,  of  the  declaimed  enemies  of  what  was  commonly  held  to 
be  the  true  religion,  was  regarded  nearly  ui  the  same  light  as 
a  heretic. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  tliose  persons  who  declaim  in 
the  loudest  terms  against  the  truth  of  tlie  proposition  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  equaUy  ready  witli  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  act  upon  it,  when  they  find  it  expedient  to  do  so* 
la  England,  for  instance,  before  tlie  Revolution,  it  was  cou- 
sidercu  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  it  is  not  lawful,  ou  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  to  take  up  arms  against  a  lawful  sovereign  i 

*  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  oursebai 

*  or  others  j  nor  for  the  defence  of  religion  j  nor  for  the  pre* 
'  servation  of  a  church  or  state ;  no,  nor  yet,  if  that  could  be 

•  imagined  possible,  for  tlie  salvation  of  a  soul ;  no,  not  for  the 

•  redemption  oj  tlie  ischole  'world, '  *  Tliis  kind  of  language* 
which  was  as  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  TiUotsons  and 
Burnets,  f  as  of  the  Sprats  and  Crewes,  did  not  prevent  the 
English  nation  from  receiving  with  open  arms  a  foreign  prince, 
who  invaded  the  country  for  tlie  avowed  purpose  <k  resisting 
by  force  the  daily  attacks  which  die  King  was  makin<^  on  the 
established  religion.  In  our  opinion,  those  persons  who  fairly 
and  openly  intorm  their  Sovereign  what  he  may  expect,  if  he 
transgresses  the  just  limits  of  his  authority,  arc  mucn  less  dan- 
gerous enemies  to  him,  than  those  who  unintcntionallv  tempt 
him  to  his  ruin  by  pompous  theories  of  obedience,  whidi  ar^ 
sure  to  vanish  into  air,  as  soon  as  tlie  hour  is  come  for  putting 
them  in  practice.  No  nation  which  is  strongly  attached  to  the 
pstablished  religion  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  suffer  the  prince  to 
tamper  with  it  at  his  pleasure.  We  may  add,  that  the  pro- 
perty and  privileges  of  the  clergy  will  always  be  considered  by 
themselves  as  an  essential  part  ot  the  establLhcd  religion  -,  and 

that 

♦  Bisiiop  Sanderson,  (juoted  by  Sacliuvercirs  counsel,  Slate  Trlak, 
V.  p.  735. 

f  A  specimen  of  Tillotson's  language  on  this  subject  will  be 
given  hereafter.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  him,  and  impossible  to  ac- 
hult  Burnet,  of  gross  prevarication  on  the  question  of  resistanoe. 
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ihat  if  tJie  clergy  are  popular,  the  laity  will  always  assist  them 
in  the  defence  of  their  ii«i;nts  against  the  temporal  soverdgn. 

The  second  proposition  is»  Siat  the  Pope  is  the  sole  judire  of 
all  matters  appertaining  to  reHgion ;  ana  that  in  ali  doiibtfi&l 
cases,  both  of  belief  ami  of  practice,  it  is  die  duty  of  afl  Ca- 
tholics to  apply  to  him  for  information,  and  to  submit  bhndly 
to  his  decisions.  In  other  words,  the  P6pe  is  the  absolute  mo* 
tmrdi  of  the  Catholic  Chmxji.  From  this  proposition,  it  was 
inferred  by  die  Popes  and  their  flatterers,  diat  it  was  part  of 
the  office  of  the  Pope  to  determine,  from  the  particuliur  cii^ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  whether  resi'tsQce  to  m^  Prince  wss 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  religion.  This  propoRUon  is 
«o  agreeable  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  we  doubt  not  that  Mr 
Le  Mesurier  and  several  other  writers,  who  Imve  laiboured  so 
{Strenuously  to  convince  the  Enjglish  and  Irish  Cattioiios  that  i) 
is  the  true  doctrine  of  their  Uitux^h,  would  receive  some  d&- 
(ingutshiftg  mai'k  of  die  fiirour  of*  that  Court,  if  it  were  r^ 
estabUshcd  in  its  ancient  spfendour^  For  our  own  parts,  how- 
rver,  we  know  of  no  other  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  Ca- 
tholics believe  the  Pope  to  be  the  absolute  monardi  of  A&t 
Church,  than  by  obscrvhig  the  degree  of  obedience  whicli  th<y 
actualW  pay  to  him :  and  we  advise  those  persons  who  renllj 
%vish  for  information  on  this  sidject,  and  who  hare  no  local 
und  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  «tbe  Papal  authority 
in  Cadiolic  countries,  to  lay  aside  the  namphlets  of  Mr  Lie 
Mesurier  and  Dr  Milner,  and  to  betaice  themselves  to  the 
reading  of  hi9tor^v  We  do  not  recommend  the  faistoriod 
writings  either  of  Sir  Ilichaid  Mu^grave  or  of  Mr  Flowdeui 
but  those  of  almost  auy  sober  and  judicious  author,  either  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant,  Those  who  have  not  the  npportunt^^ 
of  entering  iiitd  a  laborious  investigjadon  of  the  sidbyect,  wA 
probably  nnd,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  a  sulBicient  nunw 
oer  of  facts  to  convince  them  that  the  nodons  of  the  Papal  an* 
thority  which  have  been  lately  revived,  are  ffreatJy  cocagger- 
ated.  Although  we  think  that  Lord  Clar^uon  iuw  fiiilea  iu 
tiis  attempt  to  prove  that  Catholics  do  not  believe  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  to  be  of  divine  institution,  he  has  sidlicienthF 
Remonstrated  that  the  Cadiohcs  pay  very  little  praodcai  regard 
to  the  mandates  of  the  head  of  their  Church,  except  wnen' 
|hose  mandates  coincide  with  their  own  inclinations* 

In  what  we  have  lately  said  respecdng  the  deposing  power  of 
the  Pope,  we  have  supposed  the  Komon  Catholic  reh^on  to  b» 
the  established  rdigion  of  the  country.  We  shaH  speak  after- 
wards of  the  attacks  of  the  See  of  Rome  on  Protestant  Princes, 

We  now  rcqu(  st  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  p,  4S6,  and  per- 
use Lord  Clmeudon's  bill  of  indic^ent  against  the  Pope  in 
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his  own  worils.  Admitting  the  facts  upon  which  this  accnsa^ 
lion  is  founded  to  be  true,  nothing  can  oe  more  vulgar  and  un- 
philosophical  than  Lord  Clarendon's  application  of  tliem*  With 
the  assistance  of  Bayle*s  Dictionary  and  the  Biogiaphia  Bri^ 
tannica,  we  could  easily  compile  a  bulky  collection  of  the  lives 
of  wicked  men  named  John^  to  which  we  might  subjoin  an  ex- 
hortation to  all  parents  not  to  suffer  their  children  to  be  bap-! 
tized  by  that  abominable  name.  Perhaps  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Mr  John  Reeves,  Mr  John  Bowles,  Mr  John  GiiFord,  or  some 
ptiier  person  interested  in  supporting  the  honour  of  the  name, 
might  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  tliat  most  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  Johns,  had  arisen  from  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  i  and  tliat  the  Richards  and  Thomases  were,  upon  the 
whole,  not  a  great  deal  more  virtuous.  In  the  same  spirit,  we 
have  many  histories  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
composed  oy  intemperate  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
— -and  of  Protestants  in  general,  composed  by  intemperate  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  ilome  i  the  ofj/ect  of  all  which  histories 
is  to  demonstrate,  that  the  sects  against  which  they  are  direct-^ 
fxl  ought  to  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
ihe  certain  effect  is  to  provoke  rccrinunation,  and  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  in  general. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  misery  which  Lord  Clar^idon  supposes 
fo  have  arisen  from  the  Papal  power,  arose  from  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  fanaticism  of  the  dark  ages  i  wiiich,  m  all  pro- 
baoility,.  woukl  not  have  been  less  than  they  were,  if  all  the  bisnopa 
pf  the  Christian  church  had  preserved  a  perfect  equality  of  rank. 
We  see  no  reason  far  supposing  that  the  decline  of  learning  and 
true  rdigion  would  have  been  retarded,  if,  after  the  fail  of  the 
Western  empire,  the  diflerent  nations  which  belonged  to  the 
Latin  church  bad  formed  themselves  into  sepai*ate  and  inde* 
pendent  religious  communities  i  nor  do  we  see  any  thing  in  the 
condition  orthe  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  which  indu- 
ces us  to  believe  tb^t  they  derived  any  advantage  from  the  schism 
whidi  divided  them  from  the  communion  of  BLome.  We  readily, 
adniit,  that  the  Protestant  churches  whidi  were  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  ceiMry,  derived  great  advantages  from  their  separa^ 
tion  from  the  Soe  of  Rome ;  but  we  attnbute  those  advantages, 
not  to  the  separation  itself,  but  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
taken  place  in  a  learned  and  inquisitive  age,  and  hanng  been 
accompanied  by  great  and  important  alterations  both  in  the 
doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  tne  Church.  If  the  Church  of 
England  had  assumed  her  independeuce  in  the  reign  of  Heur^ 
jl>  instead  of  that  of  Henry  VIII,  perhaps  her  present  condi- 

*  tion 
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tion  would  have  resembled  tliat  of  the  church  of  Muscovy.  If 
the  children  of  Henry  VIIL  had  imitated  their  father,  in  re- 
taining nearly  the  whole  of  Popery,  except  the  authoritj-  of  the 
Pope,  we  should  have  thought  tJie  abrogation  oC  the  payment 
of  first  fruit«  and  tenths  to  the  See  of  Rome,  very  dearly  pur- 
^chased,  at  the  expense  of  the  miseries  of  the  last  years  of  that 
execrable  tyrant*  * 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  substantial  inconvenience  which  a- 
rises  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one 
of  considerable  magnitude,  is  its  t<:ndency  to  perpetuate  the 
corruptions  which  Prot€'*<tants  impute  to  tlie  Roman  CathoKc 
reb'gion.  What  we  consider  as  an  inconvenience,  however. 
Catholics  naturally  consider  as  an  advantage.  They  maintain, 
that,  setting  aside  aD  consideration  of  tlie  divine  institution  of 
the  Papacy,  the  unity  of  the  church,  as  they  understand  that 
imity,  could  not  subsist,  if  the  papal  authority  were  destroyed : 
— and  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  short  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Cliurch  is  oommonly  under- 
stood by  Catholics. 

Catholics  believe,  that  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  is  a 
society  of  divine  institution,  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians to  be  members,  and  which  is  composed  ot  a  niunber  of 
smaller  societies,  called  particular  churches.  It  is  not  material 
W  the  prasent  question,  whether,  bv  particular  churches,  we 
understand  national  churches,  as  tl)e  Churches  of  France,  Spain, 
and  England  ;  or  societies  of  Christians,  each  governed  by  one 
bishop,  as  the  Churches  of  Paris,  Toledo,  and  Canterbury. 
The  latter  is  the  proper  and  ancient  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  unity  of  the  Catholic  church  consists  in  the  agreement  of 
particular  churches,  not  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  inferior  importance,  but  in  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, which  are  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Two  particHlar 
churches  which  compel  their  members  to  profess  opposite  doc- 
trines, and  which  refuse  to  hold  fraternal  communion  with  each 
other,  aumot  both  be  members  of  tlie  Catholic  church.  The 
same  assertion  may  be  made,  ajortioriy  of  two  particular  church- 
es which  excommuiucate  and  anathematize  each  oth^.  The 
Church  of  Spain,  lor  instance,  pronounces  the  Cfaurdi  <rf  Eng- 
land to  bo  heretical  and  schismatical.  The  Church  of  fkigland, 
on  thc!  other  hand,  charges  the  Church  of  Spain,  in  common 
widi  ail  the  churches  of  the  Roman  communion,  with  bla^he- 

_      ^y 

*  The  pajmcnts  of  all  sorts  which  the  Pope  received  from  France, 
amounted  to  less  than  16,000/.  pc?-  annum^  on  an  average  of  Svii 
}  ears  ending  1 768.     Daclos,  i^Oyajre  en  Italic^  p.  40. 
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my  and  idolatry,  *     Whether  these  mutual  accasations  be  tru^ 
or  false,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  churches  which  bring 
.them  against  each  other,  cannot  both  be  members  of  tlie  Ca* 
thoHc  Cliurch,  according  to  the  preceding  description  of  it. 

Such  being  the  notion  which  the  Catholics  entertain  respect- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  remains  to  inquire,  how 
that  unity  is  to.be  preserved,  when  the  unity  of  the  state  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  great  body  of  Christians  is  no  longer  subject  to 
one  Sovereign.  It  is  contended  by  all  Catholics,  and  admitted 
by  many  Protestants,  f  that,  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  world, 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  adoption  of  some  common  tribunal,  en- 
trusted with  a  certain  degree  of  jurisdiction  over  all  particular 
churches.  Whether  this  tribunal  be  composed  of  one  person, 
or  of  many — whether  it  be  called  Pope,  or  General  Council,  it 
must  necessarily  be  deemed  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign,  as  tliose  rights  are  under- 
stood by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  by  many  other  writers. 

No  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  heat  and  passion  with 
which  many  controversies  have  been  ^carried  on,  even  in  modern 
times,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  can  doubt,  that 
if  particular  churches  in  that  communion  enjoyed  tlie  same  in- 
dependence on  all  other  churches,  whkh  Protestant  churches 
enjoy,  every  CatlioHc  country  woidd  long  ago  have  erected  ma- 
ny ooctrines  into  articles  of  faith,  in  addition  to  those  point$ 
on  which  all  Catholics  are  agreed.  Nothing  but  the  prudence 
and  management  of  the  See  of  Rome,  ana  the  necessity  which 
is  incumbent  on  the  Pope,  of  consulting  the  tafnper  ot  all  the 
churches  under  his  jurisdiction,  has  prevented  Tiiomism  from 
becoming  the  established  religion  in  one  country,  Scotism  in  a 
second,  Jansenism  in  a  third,  and  Molinism  in  a  fourth. 

Whether  the  Catholics  are  mistaken  in  considering  unity  of 
doctrine  as  one  great  criterion  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  a  ques- 
tion into  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  present.     If  they 

are 

.1  — < — > — ■     .        I  • .f. 

*  For  the  blasphemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  the  Thirty-iirst 
Article  of  Ileiigion.  For  her  idolatry,  see  the  Homilies,  passifli^  and 
the  Declaration  against  Popery,  30  Car.  II,  st.  2. 

f  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist,  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Pope 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  Protestant,  and  to  renounce  those 
pretensions  which  are  as  offeusive  to  most  Catliolics  as  to  Protest- 
ants, *  his  opposers  should  i;ot  refuse  but  that  some  one  man  may 

*  Xiave  the  principall  place  of  coutisell  and  government  in  the  Church- 

*  a&irs,  as  being  a  thing,  which  would  have  many  conveniences  in 

*  it,  when  it  might  be  done  witli  security.  *     See  his  Life,  prefixed 
to  his  Acts  and  Monuments^ 
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«re  in  an  error,  every  person  who  bas  any  tincturiB  of  dietrio- 
gy  will  admit,,  that  their  error  is  a  very  ancient  and  reipectebl^ 
onet  and  that  the  measures  which  tliey  take  to  preserve  that 
unity,  are  entitled  to  some  indulgence  even  from  tnose  who  dis- 
cern the  fallacj  of  the  system. 

These  considemtions,  however,  do  not  seem  ever  to  hare  oo 
curred  to  Lord  Clarendon.  If  he  suspected  that  the  authority 
of  the  See  of  Rome  has  any  tendency  to  preserve  vmitj  among 
Catholics,  he  acted  wiselv  in  concealing  his  suspicions,  as  he 
was  writing  a  book  for  the  information  of  Cathotics.  A  Pr«>* 
testant  dissenter  may  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
Test  and  Corporation  acte  are  the  {^reat  safeguards  of  the 
Church  of  England,  tf,  however,  he  is  pleading  for  the  abro- 
gation of  those  laws,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  reveaKi^  his 
private  opinion  of  the  consequences  to  be  expeeted  from  that 
measure*  This  species  of  wisdom  is  not  possessed  by  oar  friend 
Mr  Le  Mesurief,  whose  words  we  subjoin. 

*  If  they  [the  Catholics]  could  be  brought  to  dismiss  aB 
hopes  of  it  [the  reestabliMiment  of  the  Papal  supremacy],  we 
might  then  have  a  reascmaUe  prospect  of  seeing  them  united 
to  us,  not  only  in  allegiance  to  their  Soverei^,  but  in  rel^ 
ous  fiuith.  Once  cut  ra  from  the  sec  of  Rome,  I  anr  persuaoed 
that  they  coidd  not  long  persist  in  the  schism  which  separates 
them  from  the  natiomu  church^  * — Serimm  Examination^  4c, 

p.  30«  ' 

It  is  Lord  Clarendon's  opnion,  that  Catholic  princes,  by 
acknowledging  the  n>iritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  deprive 
themselves  *  of  the  better  moiety  of  their  sovereignty  in  their 
*  own  dominions  *  (p.  6«) ;  a  circumstance  which  he  conceives 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  Turks  aad 
Heatliens. 

*  And  how  can  we  reasonably  hope  that  those  great  and  powerful 
princes,  who  command  so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  wiM 
ever  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  when  they  know  that  they  are  not 
ooly  thereby  to  cease  to  be  Mahometans,  but  to  be  Monarchs  ;  and 
admit  another  prince  to  have  an  equal,  if  not  superior  command  o^ 
ver  their  own  subjects  in  their  own  dominionSf  and  must  cease  to  be 
emperors  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  be  Christians?  '    p.  7. 

We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  answering  this  question, 
<han  by  producing  the  authority  of  another  writer,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  religion  in  Catholic  countries  was  very  ac- 
curate and  extensive,  and  whose  dislike  to  the  Pope  and  all  \m 
works  was  very  vehement  and  sincere.  Tlie  following  passage 
Is  extracted  from  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  fhirtj'- 
seventh  Article* 

..    .     i  *  UpOB 
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^  Upon  tlie  wbole,  the  power  of  tbe  King  in  ecdesiastkal 

*  matters  among  as,  is  expressed  in  this  article,  voder  those  re^ 
^  serves,  and  with  dial  moderation,  that  no  just  scnrole  ean.  Ijre 
^  against  it  $  and  it  is  that  whieh  aH  kines,  even  of  tne  Roman 
'  communion,  do  assame,  and  in  some  places  withr  a  much  more 

*  unlimited  authority.  The  methods  of  managing  it  may  differ 
^  a  little  ^  yet  tbe  power  is  tbe  same,  atid  is  bwlt  upon  the  same 

*  foundations. '' 

As  an  instance  of  the  ££&rent  methods  of  managitig  the  same 
power,  we  may  adduce  th^  practice  of  England  and  (h  France  in 
tlie  appointment  of  bisiiops.  In  England,  bishops  are  nomin* 
ally  elected  by  the  chapters  of  their  respective  cathedrals ;  where* 
us  in  Franco,  they  were,  imd  indeed  still  are,  nominally  appoint- 
ed by  the  R>pe.  In  b<^  countries,  however^  the  real  appoint* 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  In  England,  the  chapter 
ms^  be  compiled,  by  legal  process,  to  eteet  uie  person  recom- 
mended  by  the  Kii^*  In  France^  the  Pope,  kideed,  couki  tkot 
be  cast  in  a  fr^tntuniref  but  the  conseqnence  of  his  refusal  to 
.  grant  f>tiifls  to  the  person  recommended  by  the  king,  wa»  an  ac- 
Cnol  schism^  wfaicfa  laaited  tiU  the  Pope  thought  proper  to  yielci 
to  tbe  king's  wfB.' 

It  must  not  bb  denied,  t&at  tbe  ecclenastical  ^remacv  df 
Henry  VII I<  and  Efizabeth  might,  with  ne  great  exaggeration, 
be  called  *  tbe  better  afioiety  of  tbdr  sovereignty. '    In  diose 
reigns,  all  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Crown,  *  temporals  and  ^i-* 

*  ntoals,  soul)  body,  estates^  and  conscience. '  *  That  system^ 
however,  has  lon^  been  depart  from ;  and  #e  fervently  hope 
that  it  will  never  return,  it  originaify  arose  from  a  laxity  of  re- 
ligious principle,  and  a  servile  veneration  ioi  the  royal  authority 
which  prevailed  in  Engtend  during  ^  jp-eater  part  df  the  six- 
teenth  century,  to  a  greater  extent  than  m  any  other  periiKl  o( 
cmr  histoiy*  For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  kmg  of  Great 
Britain,  with  mi^ificent  ecclesiastical  titles,  has  had  less  power 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  less  influence  over  the  clergy  of  tbe 
establi^ihcd  religion,  than  most  European  princes,  either  Catho^ 
lie  or  Protestant.  His  influenoe  over  the  dergv  is  founded  al^ 
most  entirely  on  tfa^  power  which  he  enjoys  oi  nominating  to* 
the  bishoprics,  and  to  many  other  of  the  greater  benefices.  Th]» 
power  is  enjoyed  by  several  Catholic  princes  $  for  instance,  by 
the  kings  oir  ranee  before  the  revolution^  in  a  much  more  am« 
pie  degree  than  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  no  prince  has  ever  permanently  te« 
jected  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  widiout  making  other  consi«^ 

derable 

*  Lord  Molesworth's  Account  oi  Denmarkt  p.  166red»  173t^. 
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dersble  innovations  in  the  constitation  of  the  chnfcb.  Whtn 
the  breach  has  not  been  rendered  irreparable  by  the  institudoil 
of  new  articles  of  faith,  it  has  always  been  closed  again,  after  ^ 
certain  time,  with  the  fall  consent  of  all  parties.  Since  it  has 
been  discovered,  that  Protestant  princes  are  fis  far  from  being 
absolute  masters  of  the  consciences  of  their  subjects  as  Catholic 
princes,  few  princes  of  either  persuasion  have  ielt  much  solici- 
tude respecting  a  power  which  our  author  considers  as  *  the 
better  moiety  of  their  sovereignty.  *  It  is  amusing  to  consider 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  some  subjects,  to  preserve  entire  to  their 
sovereign  an  authority  of  which  the  prince  himself  is  totally  re- 
gardless. 

W  henever  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  run  in  fevour  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  it  has  been  usual  among  Protestants  to  repre> 
sent  the  Roman  CatlioKc  i:eligion  as  unfavourable  \o  the  power 
of  princes.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  for  instance,  in  hi&^ieechin 
defence  of  Sachevcrell,  stigmatizes  resistance  to  princes  as  *  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  *  *  On  the  other  baud,  when 
the  love  of  liberty  is  prevalent  among  Protestants,  popery  and 
^very  are  represented  as  twin  sisters.  In  our  opinion,  both 
representations  are  extravagant ;  and  if  the  Grand  Turk  is  real- 
ly disposed  to  embrace  Christianity,  it  is  not  very  material,  a» 
far  as  his  authority  is  concerned,  whether  he  adopts  tlie  Catho- 
lic or  the  Protestant  persuasion. 

In  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  authority,  of  the  Pope 
is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches^  so  as  to  enable  all  good  Christians  *  to 
pray  for  and  with  one  another. '  Protestants  will  not  consent 
to  return  to  their  ancient  subjection  to  the  Pope ;  and  therefore 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  union  must  be,  that  the  Papal 
jurisdiction  be  abolished.  L#ord  Clarendon  observes,  tliat  the 
Popes  are  aware  of  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  therefore  exert  all  their  influence  to  prevent  such 
a  treaty  froin  being  even  taken  into  consideration.  If  this  im- 
pediment 
- —      II         ■         - 1    -  I  - 1-  -  -  —  1 — -.— ^.^^i^— ^— ^^»^^»"^ 

'  •  State  Trials,  V.  p.  713.  See  also  TiUotson's  Letter  to  Lord 
Ru^el,  quoted  in  the  same  trial,  p.  737.  *  Your  Lordship's  opinion 
«  [of  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  the  prince  for  the  preservation  of  the 

*  constitution]  is  contrary  to  the  declared  doctrine  of  all  Protestant 

*  Churches  ;  and  though  some  particular  persons  have  taught  Olhcr- 

*  y^ise,  yet  they  have  been  contradicted  li^rein,  and  condemned  for 
.*  it,  by  the  generality  of  Protestants.  I  beg  your  Lordship  to  coo- 
.'  stder,  how  it  will  agree  with  an  avowed  asserting  of  the  Protestant 

*  religion,  to  go  contrary  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Protastaau* 
The  letter  is  dated  July  20tb,  1683. 
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petlimenl  were  removed,  the  noble  author  appears  to  beKeve 
that  the  pence  of  the  Christian  church  mi^t  easily  be  restored. 

*  For  neither  of  the  churches  believe,  that  there  it  no  doctrine  in 
cither  which  may  not  be  better  explained,  and  that  there  are  not 
many  other  particulars,  both  in  discipline  and  practice,  which  may 

.not  be  altered  or  departed  from,  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  a  consi- 
derable body  of  good  christians  as  would  thereby  be  reconciled  to 
one  congregation,  and  one  communion.  And  this  would  easily  be 
done,  if  sovereign  princes  would  vindicate  their  own  authority  and 
supreme  jurisdiction ;  and,  by  national  councils,  take  care  for  the 
settling  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  church  in  their  own  dominions, 
which,  by  correspondence  with  tlie  like  national  councils  under  the 
neighbouring  princes  will,  without  any  difficulty,  sever  what  is  of 
the  essence  of  i-eligion  from  what  may  in  the  practice  of  it  be  per- 
mitted,' &c.  p.  680. 

An  ignorant  reader  would  hardly  suppose,  that  the  writer  of 
these  words,  which  arc  so  lull  of  moderation  and  conciliation, 
had  contributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  man  who  ever  existed,  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  bitterest  animosities  amon^  Chiistians,  who  were  sub- 
jects of  the  same  prince,  and  who  acknowledged  that  tlieir  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  did  not  extend  to  articles  of  faith,  and  the 
(^ssentials  of  religion.  •  The  real  fact  is,  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
notwithstanding  his  animosity  against  the  Pope,  had  no  dislike 
to  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion  in  general ;  and  perhaps  was 
more  desirous  of  weak'ening than  of  strengtlieningthe  Protestant 
interest,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  ^neral  ailairs  of  Europe.  Sudi 
icelings  naturally  arise  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Laudiaa 
school,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  It  is  one  of  the  lead*^ 
ing  tenets  of  that  school,  that  those  points  in  which  1(he  Churdi 
of  England  agrees  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  differs  from 
the  foreign  rrotestant  Churches,  are  more  essential  to  true 
Christianity,  than  those  in  which  all  Protestant  Churdies,  in- 
cluding the  Church  of  England,  are  united  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  other  words,  a  Roman  Catholic  A,  upon  the 
whole,  a  better  Christian  than  a  Presbyterian*  We  cannot  give 
a  stronger  example  of  I^ord  Clarendon's  Laudianism,  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  mentions  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
the  following  sentence.  ^ 

'  The  blackest  action,  and  surely  the  least  apostolical,  that  un- 
happy Pope  (Urban  VIII.)  was  guilty  of,  was,  that  when  the  vic- 
torious King  of  Eweden,  of  whom  the  worid  had  scarce  ever  heard 

VOL.  SIX.  MO.  88.  G  g  before^ 

*  8ee  Lord  Clarendon's  observations  on  *  the  imhappy  poHcy  of 
<  makiag  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,'  in  the  cominuatton  of  hi^ 
Life,  p.  1 48.  FoL 
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before,  had  covered  all  Germany  with  blood  and  slaughter,  and  bf 
fire  and  sword  wrought  a  greater  devastation,  almost  to  desolatum, 
than  hath  ever  been  prodtKed  amongst  Christiaxis  by  a  war  between 
them :  Thb  successor  of  Sc  Peter,  whose  oflke  and  peculiar  obliga- 
tion thej  pretend  tt  to  root  out  all  heretics,  and  by  right  or  wroog 
to  remove  all  obstructions  which  hinder  the  growth  or  imjirovenient 
of  Catholic  religion,  refused  to  give  the  Emperor  and  Catholic  partf 
any  assistance  in  money,  of  which  he  was  known  to  have  abuodance, 
and  the  other  to  want  nothing  else. '  *    p.  ^Sb* 

When  it  \sf  eonaid'ered,  how  little  success  has  attended  every 
ictt^mpt  Co  uhttt  atay  two  Frotestant  sects,  we  cannot  accede  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  supposition,  that  the  down^  of  the  Pope 
would  contribute  materially  to  the  reconciliation  of  Protestan£» 
and  Catholics,  who  differ  in  opinion  upon  so  many  points  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  correspondence  between  Wake 
Mid  Dupin,  part  of  wbicft  is  printet?  at  the  ^nd  of  Maclaines 
translation  of  Mosheini's  Ectlesiicstical  History,  sufficiently  de- 
monstratesv  that  the  most  lukewarm  Cathoiics^  will  never  consent 
to  ablitKlon  all  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  their  religion,  how- 
ever sCrbngly  they  may  be  hiclmed  to  break  with  the  court  of 
Rome. 

The  mention  of  na,tional  coimcfls  in  a:  passage  whict  we  harc^ 
lately  quoted,  and  a  paragraph  in  tire  concludmg  chapter  of  the 
book,  entitled  on  the  iiiargin,  Natiojial  Cmmcils  tfie  best  Cotiscrr- 
ators  of  Christian  Religion^  prove  that  I^ord  Clarendon  enter- 
tained a  higher  opinion  of  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  those 
nssemblieh,  than  experience  appears  to  justify.  The  sjTiod  of 
•Dordrecht,  the  national  synocb  of  the  Fi-ench  Protestants,  and 
the  factious  convocations  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  show  how 
little  such  'meetings  contribute  to  the  peace  either  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  State.  National  councils  of  the  established  religfcn 
seem^o  be  entirely  laid  aside  in  everj^  Christian  countr}',  in 
which  the  power  of  calling  them,  or,  at  least,  of  preventing 
them  from  being  held,  is  possessed  by  the  Sovereign.  Catholic 
princes,  in  particular,  have  generally  found  the  Pope  to  be  more 
traciafaie  and  manageable  than  a  synod  composed  of  their  own 
subjects. 

Whatever 

♦ 

♦  The  Popes  have  seldom  beea  pardcalarly  well  inclined  to  gitrc 
assistance  to  their  friends  in  hard  cash.  Like  the  infernal  deities  in 
JBschylus,  Am/kif  «^uV«v(  liriv  i  (Miatxu  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
paper  nioocfy,  called  Indulgences,  which  was  formerly  in  great  re- 
pute, and  of  which  the  Popes,  to  do  diem  justice,  have  never  beta 
niggardly.  The  credit  of  this  currency,  however,  was  so  much 
shaken  by  a  kuwi  of  Bullion  Committee,  of  whioh  one  Martin  Luther 
was  chairman,  that  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  it  during 
the  two  Ust  centuries. 
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Whatever  iO  effect  may  arise  from  the  conSict  pf  ecdesiasti- 
<:al  said  secular  jurisdiction,  in  countries  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  is  recognized  by  law,  we  are  unable  to  p^erceive  that 
any  considerable  inconvenience  results  from  tliat  authority,  in 
countries  where  it  has  no  legal  existence,~-exeept  the  tendency 
which  it  undoubtedly  has,  to  prevent  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Protestant  countries  from  adopting  the  religion  of  the  State* 
P^aps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  danger^ 
ous  to  Pi'otestant  sovereigns,  from  its  tendency  to  excite  revolt 
among  his  Catholic  subjects.  This  objection  deserves  to  be  se>o 
riously  considered. 

No  person  can  be  weak  and  timorous  enough  to  suppose,  that 
the  Pope  will  ever  excite  Catholics  to  rebel  against  a  Frotestant 
sovereign,  unless  he  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
probability  that  the  rebellion  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Nor 
will  such  Catholics,  admitting  them  to  be  as  devoted  to  the  court'  . 
of  Rome  as  the  Jesuits  were,  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  chief 
pastor,  unless  they  are  convinced  that  they  are  likely  to  derive' 
advantage  from  following  his  advice.  In  every  country  where 
the  Catholics  know  that  they  form  so  small  and  inconsiderable  a 
body,  as  to  render  resistance  to  the  goyernment  perfectly  hope- 
less, it  is  both  their  interest  and  their  inclination  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  State,  and  to  their  fellow-citizens,  by  their 
peaceable  and  loyal  demeanour.  As  we  do  not  ascribe  any  me- 
rit to  this  conduct  in  such  circumstances,  perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  English  Catholics  have  given  little  or 
no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  government  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  The  most  lion-hearted  Popes  know  very  wdl  how  to  as^ 
sume  the  meekness  of  lambs  on  proper  occasions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  the  Catholics  form  so 
large  and  powerful  a  body,  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  success-* 
ful  resi!!(tance  to  tlie  government,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
the  Pope  will  not  be  remiss  in  instigating  them  to  try  the  expe* 
riment.  This  admission  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  fatal  to 
Qur  cause;  but  wcw strenuously  maintain,  that,  in  such  circum* 
stances,  the  conduct  of  all  sects  alwap  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  nearly  the  same.  We  except  those  sects,  the  members  of 
which,  from  any  cause,  happen  to  be  destitute  of  personal  cou« 
rage.  The  patience  of  the  Greek  Christians,  for  mstance,  un- 
der the  yoke  of  tlie  Mahometans,  nmst  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
purity  of  their  religions  principles,  but  to  the  levity  and  coward- 
ice which  have  been  inherent  in  them  for  so  many  a^.  In 
every  country  which  has  an  established  religion,  the  honours 
and  advantages  which  arise  from  the  establisliment,  are  the  iia« 
tnral  property  of  the  strongest  sect,  which,  it  most  be  remem- 

6  g  2  beredi 
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bered,  is  not  always  die  most  numerous.  Superiority  of  strengtfc 
is  the  only  real  sf-curity  which  the  ei^tablished  church  of  every 
country  has  for  the  niaiutenance  of  her  preeminence.  If  that 
»uperit>rity  be  lost,  she  may  *  entrench  herself  in  parchment  to 
tlie  teeth, '  but  the  Dissenters  will  find  the  proper  way  to  attsck 
her.  As  soon  as  a  religious  party,  which  has  been  depressed, 
discovers  that,  from  the  continual  fluctuation  of  human  opinions, 
and  from  the  change  of  other  circumstances,  it  has  gained  so 
great  an  accession  of  strength  and  popularity,  a*  to  enable  it  to 
co})e  with  the  established  religion,  it  will  either  break  out  at 
once  into  open  rebellion,  or  will  begin  by  making  a  fonna]  de- 
mand that  the  prerogatives  of  the  establishment  be  transferred, 
cither  entirely  or  in  part,  to  itself.  If  the  government  does  not 
think  proper  to  accede  to  this  dc*mand,  a  civil  war  ensues;  and 
the  question  is  ultimately  decided  by  the  sword. 

On  these  occasions,  oaths  of  allegiance,  declarations  of  loy- 
alty, and  protes^tations  of  nonresistance,  are  never  regarded  by 
large  bodies  of  men,  whose  passions  are  inflamed  j  nor  does 
any  wise  government  ever  place  the  smallest  reliance  upon  such 
frail  securities.  *  If  any  man  supposes  that,  in  this  respect, 
there  is  any  practical  difference  between  the  principles  of  Catho- 
lics and  those  of  Protestants,  he  must  have  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  thi)se  principles,  not  from  a  cool  and  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  conduct  which  results  from  them,  but  from  the  par- 
tial and  I  as  donate  declamations  of  Catholics  against  Protestants, 
or  of  Prt  testants  against  Catholics.  Even  those  declaimers  o(F 
the  latter  class,  who  frighten  us  with  the  bulls  and  di^)ensationt 
of  the  Pope,  do  not  scruple,  when  they  arc  ofi'  their  guard,  to 
acknowledge,  that  all  sects  are  equally  regardless  of  polidca) 
oaths,  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to  bre^  them.  The  follow- 
ing interrogations  are  proposed  by  Mr  Le  Mesurier. 

*  Did  ever  in  fact  any  statesman,  reasoning  upon  what  sort  of 

*  persons  were  fit  to  be  admitted  to  offices,  lay  any  stress  upon 

*  the  oath  of  allegiance  ?    Did  it  ever  come  into  the  contemplation 

*  of  worldly  politicians  ?     Did  it  ever  stop  aiiy  man  who  was  n«it 

*  restrained  by  other  considerations  ?  '  Sequel^  &c.  p.  60. 

\\'ith  the  exception  of  a  few  pious  and  conscientious  perBom, 
like  some  of  the  English  Nonjurors,  we  reply  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, Caiainly  not.  The  great  body  of  the  Jacobites,  who  were 
as  good  Protestants  as  Mr  Le  Mesurier  himself,  took,  without 
hesitation,  every  oath  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  government 
could  devise ;  and  were  certaiidy  restrained  by  no  other  con«^ 

deration 

»!■''■  I  ■      I  .  ^      ..     ■■  ■     I      '        .  I.,  I  .1        ■        I  I      ■  — 

*  Some  excellent  observations  on  the  futility  of  political  oaths, 
wrrttea  by  Speaker  Onslow,  may  be  seen  in  Cax^'s  Memoirs  of  Sii 
Robert  Walpofe 
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deration  than  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  from  violating  these  oaths 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

As  to  instigation  to  rebellion,  it  will  never  be  wanting,  when 
the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it,  in  any  country  which 
contains  fanatical  priests  and  discontented  nobles.  Among  the 
ibnner  order,  we  beg  leave  tp  distinguish  a  very  reverend  per- 
son, John  Knox  by  name,  from  whom  the  most  experienced 
Jesuit  might  have  taken  lessons  in  the  art  of  preaching  sedition. 
Indeed,  domestic  professors  of  diis  art  will  always  be  more  skil- 
ful and  more  successful  than  foreign  interlopers.  The  en»is6uries 
of  the  court  of  Rome  generally  perplex  and  embroil  the  trans- 
actions with  which  they  n>cddle,  oy  their  endeavours  to  sacri- 
iice  the  general  h)tei*est  of  the  Catholic  cause  to  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  their  master.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hisr 
tory  of  Innocent  X.  and  Uinaccini,  will  probably  acknowledge, 
chat  the  friends  of  ihc  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Pope  in  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country- 

From  the  preceding  considemtions  arises  a  question  of  the 
IP'catcst  practical  importance,  on  which  it  is  not  our  intention 
at  present  to  enlarge: — What  are  the  best  means  of  preventing 
a  weak  sect  from  aaiuirini^  strength,  and  a  strong  sect  from 
-subverting  the  established  religion  ?  llie  ancient  specific  of 
persecution  being  fallen  uito  disrepute,  exclusion  from,  politicaj 
power,  tliat  is  to  say,  from  offices  under  gDvernnicnt,  is  now 
almost  the  only  medicine  which  the  doctor  recommends.  We 
have  great  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy.  It  may,  in- 
•deed,  diminish  in  a  axwdiX  degree  the  power  cf  the  patient  to  do 
mischief;  but  if  it  increases,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  his  pro- 
pensity to  innovation,  which  we  believe  to  l>e  the  case,  it  is  e- 
vident  that  more  is  lost  than  is  gained  by  the  use,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Faculty,  by  the  exhibition  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  Lord  Clarendon's  plan  j  that  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  shall  not  ohly  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
tmt  that  they  shall  entrust  the  King  with  the  ap()ointment  ot' 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  After  urging  the  necessity  of  ba^ 
iiishing  the  Jesuits,  he  continues  as  follows, 

^  Whereas  other  ecclesiastical  orders,  at  leaA  particular  persons 

the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  excepted,  may  be  ea- 
sily found  out,  who  are  of  peaceable  and  quiet  dispositions,  who 
will  give  that  security  to  the  state  for  their  obedience  which  can  be 
desired,  and  renounce  any  other  dependence  upuu  any  superior,  but 
4)uch  as  the  King  shall  appoint  to  goveni  over  them.  '     p.  G. 

This  paragraph  ailbrds  a  striking  specimen  of  tlie  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  on  the 
subject  of  religious  hberty  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     At 

present, 
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present,  the  most  inconsiderable  sect  of  Protestant  dissenters 
would  strenuously  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  government 
to  interfere  with  its  religious  concerns ;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  admitted  by  the  government,  that  every  sect  which  is  dq^rived 
of  the  advantages  of  an  establishment,  is  &irly  entitled  to  the 
liberty  of  managing  its  own  concerns  in  its  own  way.  Ev;en  the 
measure  of  the  Feto^  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  urged  as  a  pre- 
servative against  foreign  influence^  which  Lord  Clarendon  sup- 
poses to  be  extinguished  in  a  more  direct  and  effectual  manner. 
In  all  probability,  the  noble  author  believed  that  society  could 
hot  exist  under  the  system  of  ecdesiastical  police  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  England  for  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Under 
the  present  government  of  France,  tlie  ecclesiastical  admiiiistni* 
iion  of  every  sect  is  so  organized,  as  to  make  its  ministers  the 
mere  tools  and  creatures  of  the  Crown. 

'  When  Lord  Clarendon  invites  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Pro- 
testant princes  to  break  off  their  connexion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
it  will  naturaUy  be  expected,  that  some  advantage  will  be  pro- 
posed to  them  as  the  price  of  their  compliance.  A  paragraph 
to  that  effect  occurs  (p.  708,  709),  the  marginal  abstract  of 
which  is  as  follows :  ffhen  foreign  jurisdiction  is  excUtdtJ^ 
those  who  diffh*  from  the  established  religion  of  the  State  nuiy 
be  safely  admitted  to  the  common  privileges  of  std^ects.  What 
these  privileges  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  may  admit 
of  some  doubt  Unfortunately  the  text  of  his  work  is  still  more 
obscure  than  the  margin. 

*  If  the  authority  of  sovereign  princes  were  thus  vindicated  with- 
in their  several  dominions, — princes  would  then  easily  agree  what 
Sndulgence  they  would  allow  to  such  other  subjects,  who  are  of  a 
contrary  religion  to  what  is  established  by  their  laws,  when  they 
might  grant  such  an  indulgence  without  any  danger  to  the  peace  oi 
their  dominions.  '    p.  708. 

Such  language  is  very  vague  and  general.  Even  at  present, 
fierce  verbd  disputes  frequently  take*  place,  whether,  by  the 
common  privil^es  of  subfects,  we  ought  to  undei-stanu  any 
thing  more  than  thaf  political  situation  which  Jews  occupy  in 
England,  and  Christians  in  Turkey. 

It  has  long  been  our  opinion,  tliat  the  condition  of  CathoHcs 
in  Protestant  countries  has  veiy  seldom  been  materially  affected 

5r  the  mere  apprehension  of  their  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
ome.  The  contrary  opinion,  indeed,  b  frequently  inculcated, 
particularly  in  books  written  since  the  ancient  doctrine  of  reii* 
gious  persecution  has  become  too  odious  to  be  openly  taught  or 
avowed,  llicf  severities  which  Protestants  formeriy  exercised 
towards  Catholics,  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  the  same 
inotivcs  as  tlic  severities  which  Catholics  exercised  towatds  Pro* 
• testaiiuj 
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• 

testants ;  that  is  to  say,  from  religious  bigotry  and  political  a« 
simosity.  The  supremacy -rf  the  Pope  -is  a  convenieiit  locus  .in 
the  hands  of  Protetitants,  uecause-the  Catliolics  cannot  retort  to 
4t.  It  is,  however,  of  little  consequence  to  Catholics,  Whether 
Protestants  have  a  decent  pretext  for  treating  them  with  rigour, 
provided  they  are  certain  that  tlie  removal  of  the  pretext  would 
not  ameliorate  their  condition.  Till  witliin  tlie  last  hundred 
3'ears,  there  were  very  few  Protestant  countries  in  which  the 
exercise  of  any  religion  was  permitted,  except  the  established 
religion.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1703,  a  bill 
:was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  toleration  of  all  Protest- 
ants ;  against  which  a  strong  remonstrance  was  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  concluding  with  these  words : 
•  That  they  were  persuaded  that,  to  enact  a  toleration  for 

*  those  of  the  Episcopal  way,  {rvhick  God  of  his  vifinite  meraj 

*  avert !)  would  be  to  ostaGlish  Iiiicjuity  by  a  law^  and  would 

*  bring  upon  -the  promoters  thereof,  and  their  families,  rite 
^  dreadful  guilt  of  all  those  sins  and  peruicious  effects  that  might 
••  ensue  thereupon. '  • 

The  bill  was  accordingly  lost ;  and  tJie  toleration  did  not  tfike 
-place  till  after  the  Union,  when  the  voice  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  disregarded  by  the  British  Parliament.  Long  since 
that  time,  an  avowed  Sixrinian  would  have  been  prosecuted 
with  the  titmost  rigour  in  almost  every  Protestant  counti'y. 
We  mention  these  -thingB  incrcly  to  siiow,  that  if  Protestants 

will 

*•  See  A  Repli/  to  Vie  Rev.  Dr  Campbdl^s  VimUcalion^  &c.,  by  Jo- 
<seph  Stock,  D.  D.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Killalla)  p.  62.  The  same 
author  says   (p.  53):   *  Let  any  man  show  me  where  Preibyte- 

*  rians  had  the  power  to  persecute,  and  I  will  undertake  to  show 

*  hiro  that  they  wanted  not  the  will.^  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
die  French  Protestant  Church,  by  far  the  most  illustriaus  of  all  the 
Protestant  Churches,  except  the  Church  of  England,  was  Presby- 
terian. If  the  French  Presbyterians  were  only  restrained  by  llie 
want  of  power  from  persecuting  the  Catholics,  why  is  the  persecu- 
^ion  of  those  Preibyterims  by  the  Catholics  impated  as  a  particular 
fault  to  die  Roman  Catholic  religion  I  And  here  we  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  one  instance  of  moderation  and  gentleness  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  power  in^their  hamis,  weighs  much  more 
with  us  than  fifty  violsnt  and  acrimonious  declamations  against  into- 
lerance, proceeding  from  persons  who  either  are  actually  sufTerii^g 
persecudon,  or,  at  least,  hare  no  power  to  persecute  others.     In 

.the  writings  of  our  friend  Mr  le  Mesurier,  for  example,  we  obsenw 
an  intolerant  love  vi  toleration,  which  reminds  us  of  a  letter  in 
iiwifi's  Examiner,  in  which  the  Examiner  is  told,  that  he  deserves 

.tv^  have  his  throat  cut,  *  as  all  such  enemltJi  to  moderation  shoMUl 
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will  not  tolerate  eacb  otiier,  it  is  idle  to  as&i^i  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  as  the  reason  of  their  not  tolerating  Catholics.  In 
tolerant  countries.  Catholics  have,  upon  the  whole,  fared  near- 
ly as  well  as  dissenting  Protestants.  Wliere  any  considerable 
difference  has  been  maue,  it  may  be  attributed  to  many  other 
causes  with  greater  probability  than  to  feor  of  the  Pope.  AVq 
may  name,  for  instance,  the  great  and  fundamental  diversity 
of  religious  opinion  j  the  resentment  excited  by  past  injuries  j 
tlie  jealousy  caused  by  the  power  of  the  Catholics,  citlicr  in  the 
country  or  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  5  and,  above  all, 
the  apprehensions  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
somotliing,  to  which  i]\o  Catholics  believe  themselves  to  have  a 
Ix^ttcr  title.  The  last  consideration  alone  will  account  for  the 
whole  of  the  penal  code  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  event  which  Lord  Clarendon  so  earnestly  desired,  ac^ 
tually  took  place  in  the  Uhitcd  Netherlands  some  years  after 
liis  cicath.  The  majority  of  the  Catholics  of  tliat  country,  who 
were  Jansenists,  quarrelled  wiih  the  Pope,  and  erected  an  in- 
dependent hierarchy  of  their  own,  under  a  titular  Archbishc^ 
of  Utrecht.  We  are  not  aware  tliat  the  Government  took  any 
pains  to  perpetuate  the  schism,  by  extending  privik>ges  to  the 
Jansenist  party,  which  were  withheld  fi'om  those  Catholics  who 
adhered  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

In  England,  it  has  been  customarj^,  ever  since,  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Reformation,  to  vindicate  tlie  severe  laws  wfaidi 
have  been  made  against  the  Catholics,  by  attributing  them  to 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  machinations  of  the  Pope. 
Here  we  beg  leave  to  inquire,  whether,  if  the  Catholics  had 
renounced  their  connexion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  they  wonH 
have  been  permitted,  in  the  reign  of  Elizalieth,  to  exercise 
tlieir  religion  in  peace  ?  We  believe  tliat  no  person,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  that  age  in  general,  and  of 
that  reign  in  particular,  *  will  answer  our  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

•  *  JJfh  of  Lord  Biirorhle:/,  in  Peckfs  Desiderata   Curiosa^  p.  S3, 
ed.  1779.     *  He  held,  there  cold  be  no  government  where  there  was 

*  division.     And  that  state  cold  never  be  in  safety,  where  there  was 

•  tolK^ration  of  two  religions.     For  there  is  no  enmytie  so  great  a» 

*  tliat  for  religion.  And  they  that  differ  in  the  service  of  God,  can 
•never  agree  in  the  service  of  their  contHe.  *  In  the  same  manner, 
Bacon,  in  Certain  Observations  made  upon  a  Libel  published  this  pre- 
sent year^  1592,  written  principally  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  sanguinary  proceedings  against  the  Catholics,  treats  the  pef- 


terior 
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firmative.  The  example  of  the  PuriUms  proves  how  little  the 
Catholics  would  have  gained  by  any  concession,  short  of  com- 
plete conformity  to  tne  established  religion.  Whatever  tran- 
quilKtj  they  enjoyed  under  Elizabeth,  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  the  tolerxmt  spirit  of  the  government,  but  to  the  flexibility 
of  their  own  religious  principles,  which  permitted  them  to  join 
in  ihat  mode  of  worship  which  was  establisluxl  by  law. 

In  the  two  following  reigns,  the  severities  which  the  Ca- 
tliolics  endured,  were  occasioned  partly  by  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  their  own  body,  in  which  the  Court  of  liomc  had 
no  share,  and  principally,  by  tlie  relentless  bigotry  of  the 
Puritans,  who  •  persecuted  the  Catholics,  not  as  bad  sub- 
jects, but  as  baa  Christians.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
Puritans  entertained  notions  respecting  the  sulyection  of  the 
civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  had  hardly  been  heard 
of  in  Europe  since  the  twelfth  century,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  thoy  were  very  solicitous  that  the  King  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  *  the  better  moicfy  of  his  sovereignty. '  After  the 
Inll  of  the  monarchy,  the  Catholics  were  protected  from  the 
(wry  of  the  Presbyterians  by  Cromwell,  the  father  of  toleration 
in  England.  The  conduct  of  the  Catholics  on  that  occasion 
is  attriDuted  to  them  as  a  crime  by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  fol- 
lowing parenthesis.  * 

•*  Durin« 


^erior  conformity  to  the  established  religion,  *■  without  catering  in- 

*  to,  and  sifting  into  mens*  consciences,  when  no  overt  scandal  is 

*  ffiven. '  That  is  to  say,  if  men  will  go  regularly  to  church,  and 
wUl  abstain  from  writing  or  speaking  against  the  religion  of  the 
State,  the  government  need  not  be  very  strict  in  inquiring  into  tlieir 
private  thoughts.  More  than  this,  Bacon  thouglit,  could  not  be 
granted  with  safety  to  the  State.  Such  were  the  opinions  ot'  latitu- 
dinarian  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  wili  not  bs  supposed  that 
theologians  were  more  toleranh  See,  for  instance,  in  Leland's  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (II.  p.  482),  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  in  the  year  1626,  and  entitled.  The  Jtulguient  of  diverse  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  concerning  toleration  of  Re^ 
ligion^    In  this  paper,  the  toleration  of  Popery  is  called  *  a  grievous 

*  sin,  by  which  we  render  ourselves  accessory  to  ail  their  supersti- 

*  tions,  idolatries,  and  heresies,  *  It  is  ajnu?ing  ^o  compare  thii 
kind  of  language  with  that  which  may  be  found  iu  the  books  of  the 
present  day.  *  The  Church  o^  England, '  according  to  Mr  Le 
Mesurier  (Serious  Examifiation,  &c.  p.  12),  *  being  equally  averse 

*  to  persecuting,  as  to  being  persectited,  has  alwii/s  been  glad  to 

*  p'ant  to  all  sects^  that  toleration  which  s^he  could  never  obtain 

*  from  Romish  priests,  or  Romish  governors. '  Our  respect  for  .Mr 
Le  Mesurier's  private  character  prevents  us  from  suspecting  tliat  h6 
was  not  in  earnest  in  making  the  prL^cediiig  ao:»LTtIou. 
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*  During  which  lime  fthe«xile  of  Cbaries  IL]  his  Roman  Catbo- 
Hc  $ubjecu>  two  >or  three  persons  of  honour  only  excepted,  shewed 
very  little  affection  to  him,  but  applied  themselves  to  Cromwell  and 
those  in  power,  that  they  might  live  quietly  under  that  govemmeiit, 
which  they  were  willing  to  submit  to,  and  to  give  any  security  for 
their  obedience. '  p.   704. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  the  r^nains  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  the  manifebt  leaning  of  the  Court  towards  Popery, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  animosity  of  the  people  against 
the  Catholics.  After  the  Revolution,  which  was  secretly  pro- 
moted by  the  Pope  himself,  the  Catholics  were  considered  by 
the  government  in  no  other  light  tlitn  as  an  inconsiderable 
branch  of  the  Jacobite  party,  tlie  ffreat  strength  of  which  lay 
within  the  pale  of  tlie  EstabUshed  Church.  As  tlie  new  govern- 
ment was  convinced,  that  the  dread  of  Popeiy  was  the  great  ol>- 
stacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  we  must  not  won- 
der that  the  Whig  statesmen  did  not  neglect  the  proper  means 
of  keeping  alive  that  dread  in  the  niin£  of  the  people.  It  is 
with  great  truth  of  painting  that  Swift,  in  his  E^ay  on  the  Fates 
of  Clergjt/men,  among  the  thriving  arts  of  an  unprincipled  Low- 
churcli  divine,  enuujerates  his  *  dreadfid  apprehensions  of  Po» 

*  pery. '  As  far,  however,  as  was  consistent  with  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  this  spirit,  die  Whigs  were  sufficiently  willing  to 
comprehend  the  Catliolics  within  the  effects  of  their  principle  of 
general  toleradon.  Upon  the  whole,  since  the  Revolution,  the 
Catholics  have  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  Tories  tbaa 
of  the  Whigs.  * 

Since  the  extinction  of  tlie  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the 
Houae  of  Stuart,  a  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  government,  towards  the  assimiladon  of 
the  poliucal  condition  of  the  Catholics  with  that  of  the  Protes- 
jtant  Dissenters.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  are  still  excluded  from 
Parliament,  whix:li  is  open  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  ITip 
Englisli  Cadiolics  are  also  liable  to  be  deprived,  by  any  one  at' 
the  candidates,  of  the  privilege  of  vodng  at  elections.  ITiese, 
Jiowever,  and  several  other  (lijsabiliucs  uniler  which  the  Catho- 
iics  still  labour,  and  from  which  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are 

released, 

♦  See,  for  instance,  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  Oivn  Time,  (III.  p. 
516,  ed.  175S,  the  manner  in  which  King  William  was  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  Act  1 1,  and  12.  Will.  III.  cap.  4.,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Tories  that  he  wa-s  not  *  a  Papist,  or,  at  least,  a  favourer 

•  of  Popery.  *  Swift,  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  reproaches  xhfi 
Whigs  for  dieir  lenicy  towards  the  Cutholics,  and  exults  in  compare 
ing  the  different  conduct  of  his  own  party,  while  ihey  were  in  pow- 
-er.  Passage*  to  that  effect  may  be  seen  in  The  Presi^n-r/jn^s  Plea 
^  Merits  and  in  tlic  F.o  ;m;;  O.ithif^ic's  Ikasof^Jor  Rrp-\:Uf^^  fhr  TeX^ 
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released,  may  be  justly  attributed,  not  to  any  fear  of  the  Pope^ 
but  partly  to  tlie  difficult)^  of  changing  long  established  laws^ 
even  when  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  useless  or  pernicious ; 
partly  to  a  resolution  formed  by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  to  resist  any  measure  whatsoever  favourable  to  any 
dass  of  Dissenters ;  and  partly  to  the  irritation  which  has  beeu 
produced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  mea- 
sure of  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  brought 
.ibrward. 

The  protracted  discussion  of  that  measure  has  had  the  efiect 
.of  making  all  England  ^  ring  from  side  to  side  *  with  the  names 
and  actions  of  Gregory  Vll.  and  Innocent  IlL  We  shaU  con- 
clude this  article  by  stating  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  be« 
Ueve,  that  if  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  were  totally  anni- 
hilated,  the  opposition  to  Catholic  EmancipYition  would  not  be 
sensibly  diminished. 

The  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes ;  though  manv  belong  to  more  than  one  class, 
and  not  a  few  may,  witli  equal  propriety,  be  assigned  to  every 
class.  We  will  consider  these  four  classes  in  their  proper 
order. 

The  first  class  comprizes  the  members  of  the  present  admini- 
stration, and  their  political  adherents.  We  believe  that  our 
readers,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  will  acknowlei^e,  tliat  whether 
CathoUc  Emancipation  be  a  good  or  a  bad  measure,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  present  administration  not  only  to  prevent  it  from 
taking  place,  but  also  to  render  the  supporters  of  it  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  that  people  to  whose  voice  the  Sovereign  of  a  free 
people  is  compelled  to  attend  ip  the  choice  of  his  ministers. 
With  such  persons,  it  is  evidently  fruidess  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  objections  to  that  measure.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  candidly  acknowledge  in  private,  that  these  objections 
have  no  real  solidity,  and  that  their  own  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  caused  by  circumstances  merely  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

In  the  second  class,  we  place  all  persons  who  resolutely  and 
blindly  oppose  every  innovation  in  the  constitution  of  the  coun* 
try ;  and  whose  mouths  are  lull  of  the  old  adages,  Nolumns  leges 
jinglice  mutari — Stat  super  vtas  amiquas — Meddle  not  mth  them 
that  are  given  to  change ^  &c.  To  tliis  cliiss  belong  many  of  the 
sages  of  the  law  5  an  order  of  men  which,  in  every  country,  is 
apt  to  consider  the  existing  order  of  tilings  as  the  most  pexiect 
model  of  political  wisdom  5  to  adhere  closely  to  every  established 
error;  and  to  tremble  at  every  proposition  of  improvement.  If 
the  Catholics  could  be  pcrsuadet}  to  rcnoum^  ihc  spiritual  au- 

ihurity 
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thority  of  the  Pope,  there  remains  the  declaration  against  tran* 
{substantia tion  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  l^esides  all  the  laws 
which  affect  Dissenters  in  gcneraL  It  is  net  to  be  supposed 
that  |)ersons  of  this  description  will  ever  wiliin^ly  consent  to  tlic 
TepeaJ  of  a  considerable  number  of  statutes,  which  our  ancestors, 
who  were  so  much  better  judges  of  these  matters  than  we  are^ 
thought  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution. 

1  ne  tliird  class  consists  chiefly  of  hiost  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  such  of  the  laity  as  aspire  to  the 
character  of  Highchurch  men.  ITie  membei-s  of  this  class  arc 
adverse  to  the  admission  of  any  persons  who  do  not  profess  die 
religion  of  the  State,  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument.  Many 
of  them  do  not  scruple  to  maintain,  that  Dissenters,  of  uU  sorts 
iind  conditions,  must,  &om  the  nature  of  things,  be  enemies  to 
the  government  of  their  country.  A  Presbyterian  Chancellor 
woiJd  not  be  less  offensive  in  iheir  eyes,  perhaps  more  offensive 
to  several  of  them,  than  a  Catholic  Chancellor.  *  Instead  cf  rais- 
ing the  Catholics  even  to  the  political  situation  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  they  desire  to  depress  the  Protestant  Di.ssentcrs  to 
the  political  situation  of  the  Catholics.  *     Of  the  numerous  rwim- 

Iihlets  on  this  subject  written  by  clci'g}'men  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  which  we  have  seen,  we  recollect  only  one,  in  which  the  ad- 
mission of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  offices  is  recommended ;  whik 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  them  is  defended.  Mr  le  Metu- 
rier,  in  his  Sequel  to  the  Serious  Examiuation  into  tie  Itoman  Co'- 
tholic  Claims^  (p.  68),  produces  the  following  passage  from  Sel- 
clen's  Table  Talk*    *  The  Protestants  in  Prance  bear  office  in 

*  the  state,  because,  though  tlieir  religion  is  different,  vet  they 

*  acknowledge  no  other  king  but  the  king  of  France.     ^Ilie  Pu- 

*  pistsin  England, — they  must  have  a  king  of  their  own,  a  Pcpe, 

*  that  must  do  something  in  our  khigdom  ;  therefore,  there  is  no 

*  reason  they  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges. '  On  the  se  words 
Mr  le  Mesurier  remarks—*  This  is  a  most  just  abd  true  distinc- 

*  tion.     Protestants  own  nojoreign  head  of  their  church,  there- 

*  fore  they  have  no  temptation  to  overset  the  government  under 

*  which 

♦  Ohervations  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Quesii<j7iy  hj  Lord  Kcnyon, 
p.  5.  *  The  most  effectual  way,  tl.erefore,  of  afTordirjj  secuiiry  to 
^  ar»  Established  Church,  is  to  restrict  to  its  niembers  the  j  os»ession 
«  of  that  pow^r,  which,  if  placed  in  other  hands,  would  ciidargcr 

*  it.     Therefore  it  is  required,  in  this  country,  thiit  not  only  the  8o- 

*  vereiga,  but  all  persons  appointed  to  offices  of  power  and  trust, 

*  should  be  of  the  Established  Religion.  '  If  this  doctrine  can  be 
clearly  proved,  it  seems  to  be  a  recdlcss  waste  of  tirre  and  laboar, 
to  dwell  upon  the  particular  objections  to  the  admission  of  Catholics 
to  cffices  ef  power  and  trust* 
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*  which  they  live,  if  not  molested. '  A  person  letter  acaaaintefl 
v.itli  the  tlicx)ry  than  with  the  practice  of  dialectics,  would  uatu« 

«raUy  infer  from  Mr  le  Meburier*s  words,  tliat  if  Catholics  did  not 
QVin  a  foreiji^Q  heail  of  tlicir  church,  he  would  be  willinji^  to  admit 
them  to  ofliccH  in  the  stale,  as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters.  A 
pa8sa;^e  which  occurs  at  die  very  threshold  of  his  writings  on  this 
tiubject,  deafly  demonstrates  the  erroneou&ness  of  such  an  infers 
ence.     *  1  wilfgo  tai'ther,  and  venture  to  express  my  opinion,  that 

*  such  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  Itomisli  Chmch,  siich  is  the 
f  ibudcfic^  of  all  the  instituiiofis  a)ui  diKtrincs  w/iich  are  peadiar 
'  to  //,  that  it  can  never  with  saiety  be  admitted  to  more  tliaa 
'  a  toleration  in  a  Protestant  state. '  Serious  Excwntialion^  &c* 
p.  ^. 

To  the  fourth  class  belong  all  persons  who  view  the  Romaa 
Catholic  religion  widi  the  eyes  of  tlie  old  Puritans.  Under  thi^ 
fJass  arc  comprehended  many  of  tlie  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
fDore  ancient  sects,  *  together  witli  almost  all  the  Methodists, 
faking  the  appellation  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  A  Mc^ 
ihodi»t  troubles  himself  very  little  about  *  foreign  influence '  and 

*  divided  allegiance. '  He  considers  a  Catholic,  not  as  a  kind 
4>f  rd>el,  but  as  a  kind  of  idolater  $  a  believer  in  free-will  and  jus^ 
fiiicaiion  by  works,  a  suppresser  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  pei'sc* 
cutor  of  the  godly.  When  we  obsene  the  great  and  increasing 
Influence  of  tlie  ]\Iethodists,  we  do  not  liesitale  to  consider  them 
<is  bv  far  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  Catholics;  and,  in- 
deed, as  iu>  des))icable  enemies  of  some  other  persons.  It  i^ 
principally  by  means  of  the  Methodists  tliat  the  {popular  cry  of 
No- Popery  has  been  excited. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  believe,  tliat  if  the  bulk  of  tho 
Irifeh  nation  were  members  oi  the  Greek  or  Armenian  Church, 
instead  of  the  lioman  Church,  the  (juesuon  of  Emancipation 
would  stand  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  where  it  stands  at  pre* 
bent.  There  is  another  opinion  upon  this  subject,  which  we 
Lave  sometimes  been  tempted  to  adopt,  and  which  wc  will  sub« 
mit  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  without  any  commentary 
(*r  explanation.  We  suspect,  that  if  the  four,  or  three,  or  twq 
millions  of  Irish  Catholics  were  unanimously  to  offer  to  embrace 
uny  modification  of  Protestantism,  except  the  Established  Ileli« 
gion,  many,  jf  not  most  of  those  who  feel,  or  afibct  to  feel,  such 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  '  foreign  influence, '  would  Answer,  ia 
the  wprds  of  Otbello^  *  'Tis  better  as  it  is. ' 

Aar. 


*  See  especially  the  Uints  of  Philagatharcbes,  reviewed  in  6ar 
Vol  XVII.  p.  VJ% 
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Abt*  X.     Chtlde  Hardd^s  Pilgrimage.    A  RamarmL     ^  Lord 
Bjron.     4to.     pp.  250.     London,  1819. 

T  OHD  DrnoN  has  improved  manreBously  rince  his  last  appear* 
•*-•  ancc  at  our  tribunal ; — and  this,  tbou^  it  bear  a  very  af- 
fected title,  is  reallv  a  vohime  of  very  considerable  power,  spirit 
tad  originality — which  not  only  atones  for  the  evil  works  of  his 
lionhi|;e,  bat  ^ves  promi<ie  of  a  further  excellence  hereafter  j  to 
which  it  is  quite  comfortable  to  look  forward. 

The  most  surprisin*^  thing  about  the  present  work,  in* 
deed,  is,  that  it  should  please  and  interest  so  much  as  it  doe^ 
with  so  few  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  interest  or  poetical 
delight.  There  is  no  story  or  adventure — and,  indeed,  no  in- 
cident of  any  kind  ;  the  whole  poem — to  give  a  very  short  ac- 
count of  it — consisting  of  a  series  of  reflections  made  in  travel 
ling  through  a  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  sailing  up 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  TTiese  reflecDons, 
too,  and  the  descriptions  out  of  which  they  arise,  are  presented 
without  any  regular  order  or  connexion — being  sometimes  strtmg 
upon  the  slender  thread  of  ChiWe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and 
sometimes  held  together  by  the  still  slighter  tie  ot  the  author's 
local  situation  at  the  time  of  writing.  As  there  are  no  incidents, 
there  cannot  well  be  any  characters ; — and  according,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lew  national  sketches,  which  form  part  of  the 
landscape  of  his  pilgrimage,  that  of  the  hero  himself  is^the  cmly 
delineation  of  the  kind  that  is  offered  to  the  reader  of  this  vo- 
lume ;— and  this  hero,  we  must  say,  appears  to  us  as  oddly 
chosen  as  he  is  impeifectly  employecL  Childe  Harold  is  a  satea 
^icure— sickened  vith  the  very  fulness  of  prosperity— oppressed 
with  ennui,  and  stung  with  occasional  remorse;— his  heart 
hardened  by  a  long  course  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  his  opi- 
nion of  mankind  degraded  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  baser 
£art  of  them.  In  this  state  he  wanders  over  the  fairest  and  most 
iteresting  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  vain  hope  of  stimulating  his 
palsied  sensibility  by  novelty,  or  at  least  of  occasionally  forget- 
ting his  mental  anguish  in  the  toih  and  perils  of  his  journey. 
Like  Milton's  fiend,  however,  he  *  sees  undclighted  all  delight, ' 
and  passes  on  through  the  great  wilderness  vof  the  world  with  a 
heart  shut  to  oil  human  sjmpathy, — sullenly  demising  the  s^ 
both  of  its  business  and  it»  pleasures — but  hating  and  despising 
himself  most  of  all,  for  beholding  it  with  so  Utile  emotion. 

Lord  Byron  takes  the  trouble  to  caution  bis  readers  against 
supposing  that  he  meant  to  shadow  out  his  own  character  under 
the  dark  and  repulsive  traits  of  that  which  we  have  just  exhibited  \ 
a  caution  which  was  surely  unnecessary-^though  it  is  impo«sible 
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not  to  observe,  that  the  mind  of  the  noble  author  has  been  s<f 
fiur  tinged  by  his  strong  conception  of  this  Satanic  personage^ 
that  the  sentiments  and  reflections  which  he  delivers  in  his  owrt 
name,  have  all  received  a  shade  of  the  same  gloomy  and  mi- 
santhropic colouring  which  invests  those  of  his  imaginary  he* 
ro.  The  general  strain  of  those  sentHrteihts^  too,  is  such  as 
we  shouM  have^  thought  very  little  likefy  to  attract  popularity,  in 
the  present  temper  of  this  country.  ITiey  are  not  only  com* 
plexionally  dark  and  disdainful,  but  run  directly  counter  to  very 
many  of  our  national  passions,  and  most  favoured  propensities^ 
Liora  dyron  speaks  with  the  most  unboonded  cont^npt  of  tho 
Portuguese — with  despondence  of  Spain — and  in  a  Very  slight* 
ing  and  sarcastic  manner  of  wars,  and  victories,  and  military 
heroes  in  general-  Neither  are  his  religious  opinions  more  or- 
thodox, we  apprehend,  than  his  politics ;  for  he  not  only  speaks 
without  any  respect  of  priests,  and  creeds,  and  dogmas  of  all 
descriptions,  but  doubts  very  freely  of  the  immortality  of  tha 
soul,  aiid  other.points  as  fundaimental. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  this  poem 
lays  claim  to  the  public  favour  |  and  it  wiit  be  readily  under^ 
stood  that  we  think  it  has  no  ordinary  merit,  when  we  say,  that 
-We  have  little  doubt  that  it  wiH  And  favour,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages* Its  chief  excellence  is  a  singular  freedom  and  bold-* 
ness,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  great  occasional 
force  and  felicity  of  diction,  which  is  the  more  pleasing  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  either  of  long  labour  or  humble 
imitation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tone  of  self-willed  independence 
ftnd  otiginality  about  the  whole  composition — a  certain  plain  man* 
Hness  and  strength  of  manner,  which  is  infinitely  refreshing  after 
the  sickly  affectations  of  so  many  modern  writers  f  and  reconciien 
us  not  only  to  the  asperity  into  which  it  sometimes  degenerates, 
but  even  in  some  d^ree  to  the  unamiableness  npon  which  it 
constantly  borders.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  whether  there  is 
not  something  piquant  in  the  very  novelty  and  singularity  of  that 
cast  of  misantliropy  and  universal  sconi,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  among  the  repulsive  features  of  the  composition.  It 
excites  a  kind  of  curiosity,  at  least,  to  see  how  objects,  which 
have  been  usually  presented ,  under  so  different  an  aspect,  ap* 
pear  through  so  dark  a  medium  ;  and  undoubtedlv  gives  great 
^ect  to  the  flashes  of  emotion  and  suppressed  sensioility  that  oc- 
casionally burst  through  the  gloom.  The  best  parts  o(  tlic 
poem,  accordingly,  are  those  which  embody  those  stem  and  dis- 
dainful reflexions,  to  which  the  author  seems  to  recur  with,  un- 
fisigned  cordiality  and  eagerness — ^and  through  which  we  think 
we  can  sometimes  discern  the  struggUngs  of  a  gentler  feeling,  to 

which 
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view  of  Lisboif»  aiid  thePortu^ieselaildieme,  kgivetividt'tbV 
sideraUe  spirit  ;-*-the  marking  features  of  the  wter  «jst  w^ 
•ttiniDed  up  in  the  following;  lines. 

'  The  horrid  critfs»  hy  topplinff  convent  crown'dy 

The  cork  trees  hoar  that  cloue  the  shaggy  steep. 

The  mountain  moss  hy  scorching  skies  imhrown'd. 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  dmibs  must  weep. 

The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep. 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 

Hie  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valler  leap. 

The  vine  on  hish,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mi^y  scene,  with  raried  beauty  ^ow. '  p.  17. 

There  is  then  a  diffresdon,  half  in  the  stjie  of  ihvectiiw  and 
half  of  derision,  on  the  G>nvention  of  Cintra;  afl^  which  the 
Childe  proceeds  for  Spain.    The  description  of  the  upland  firpn*  , 
tier  by  which  he  enters,  is  striking  and  vigorous. 
'  More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  i^es  ext^id : 
Immense  horizon-bounded  pliuns  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  wimouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereof  her  shephesds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  ri^ht  well  the  trader  knows* 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  compassed  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  diield  their  all,  or  share  sid)jection's  woes.  *  p*  88« 

After  this  comes  a  spirited  invocation  to  the  genius  of  SpaiUf 
and  her  ancient  idol  of  Chivalry ;  foDowed  by  a  rapid  view  of  her 
present  state  of  devastation ;  which  concludes  with  a  bold  per- 
sonification  of  Battle. 

*  Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon. '  p.  ^. 

The  following  passage  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  force  <>f 
Lord  Byron^s  style ;  as  well  as  of  that  singular  turn  of  sentiment 
which  we  have  doubted  whether  to  rank  among  the  defects  or 
the  attractions  of  this  performance. 

*  Three  hosts  combine  to  ofEnr  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are,  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory .1 
The  foe,  the  victbn,  and  the  fond  ally 

That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met^as  if  at  home  diey  could  not  die-— 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera*s  plain, 
And  fertilize  the  fieU  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

v^%.  XIX.  HO.  38.  nh  Xhm 
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niare  AaSl  ihej  tot— Ambition's  b^noiflr'd  Mk^l 
Y^^'-'honour  decks  the  turf  that  wtaps  their  clay  I 
Vain  sophistry  I— rln  these  behold  the  toob. 
The  broken  tools,  that  ^nrants  cast  away 
By  myriads^  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
^th  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alooef  ^c- 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fkme ; 
Fame,  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  day. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
tn  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's  good. 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  prov'd  her  uuune ; 
Perished  perchance  in  some  domestic  feud. 

Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  n^pine's  path  pursu'd.  *  p.  2S-3<X 
The  following  b  in  a  more  rdeatinjar  mood. 
*  Not  so  the  rustic — ^with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  ^ould  view  his  vineyard-desolate. 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  joctmd  Castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs  i  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 

The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet !  '^  p.  SI* 

After  this,  there  is  a  transition  to  the  maid  of  Saragoza,  and 
a  rapturous  encomium  on  the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  women  f 
in  tne  very  middle  of  which,  the  author,  who  wrote  this 
part  of  bis  work  in  Greece,  happens  to  lift  up  his  eves  to  the 
celebrated  peak  of  Parnassus — and  immediately,  and  without 
the  slightest  warning,  ^bursts  out  into  the  following  rapturous 
invocation,  which  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  q>irited 
passages  of  the  poem. 

*  Oh,  thou  Parnassus  !  whom  I  now  survey, 

Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  i 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 

Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  wiU  wave  her  img. 

Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  thee  1  whose  glorious  name    , 

Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  loiie  i  ^ 

And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas !  with  shame 

That  I  ia  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 

Vnien 
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When  I  rdco^'Ay  #dii^pper8  of  3rore  *  -        *      * 
I  tremble^  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  ; 
Nor  raise  my  voioe»  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
But  gaze  breath  fhy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  td  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee !  < 

*  Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  hiis  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses*  seat,  art  now  their  grave  f 
Some  gentle  Spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodiotfo  Wave.  ^    p.  38-59. 

The  author  then  finds  his  way  back  to  his  subject;  and  gives 
us  an  animated  picture  of  the  loose  and  wanton  gayetles  ol  Ca- 
diz, and  the  divertisements  of  her  Sabbath,  as  conti:a^ed:  with 
the  sober  enjoyn^ents  of  a  London  Sunday.  This  introduce  a 
very  long  and  minute  description  of  ^  bull-fight,  which  is  exe^ 
cuted,  however,  with  great  spirit  and  djgnit}' ;  and  then  .there 
IS  a  short  return  upon  Childe  Harold's  gloom  and  misery,  .which 
he  explains  in  a  few  energetic  stanzas  addressed  *•  lo  Inez.' 
Hiey  exemplify  that  strength  of  writing  ^nd  power  of  ^rsifi- 
cation  with  which  we  were  so  much  strudL  in  some  of  Mr 
Crabbe's  smaller  pieces,  and  seem  to  us  to  give  a  very  true  and 
touching  view  of  the  n^isery  that  firequently  arises  iu  a  soul  sur^ 
felted  with  enjoyment.  "  ^ 

*  Nay,  tmile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Alas !  I  cannot  smile  again ; 
Yet  heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Should'st  weep,  and  hi^ly  we^  in  vain. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 

Kor  low  ambition's  honours  lost. 
That  bkU  me  loathe  my  present  state. 

And  fly  from  all  I  priz'd  the  most. 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see  t 
To  me  no  pleasure  beauty  brings; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  duum  for  me. 

It  is  that  settled,  ceasdess  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

But  capnot  hope  for  rest  before. '  p.  50-52. 
Thore  are  more  of  those  verses ;  but  we  cannot  now  make 
room  for  them.  The  canto  ends  with  a  view  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  French ;  the  determined  valour  of  the  Spanish  peasan* 
try ;  and  some  reflections  on  the  extraordlna^  condition  of  that 
people, 

*  Where  aU  wrt  noble,  save  Kobili^ ; 
None  hug  a  coaoiiaror's  chain,  save  fidlen  Chivakr  I ' 

^^  HhS  •  They 
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*  They  figlit  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  kingless  people  fin*  a  nervdeis  sUte, 

The  vaasab  combat  when  dieir  chifft.iuBt  fleet 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treadiery* '  « 

The  second  cantd  conducts  us  to  Greece  and  ABmnia^  and 
m>ens  with  a  solemn  address  to  Athens — ^which  leads  again  to 
those  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  thoughts  which  seem  but  too 
fiuniliar  to  tne  mind  of  the  author. 

^  Ancient  of  dajs !  august  Athena !  where. 
Where  -are  thj  men  of  miffht  ?  thy  grand  in  sotd  i 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were. 
First  in  the  race  uuX  led  to  glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away-^is  this  the  whole  J 
A  sdiool-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  you  here ! 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  delkiceless  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot- ^  nation's  sqralchre ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  dirines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yidd— religions  take  their  turn : 
'Twas  Jove'S'^'tis  Mahomet's— and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  jrears,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  boflt  on  reeds« 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven— 

Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 

Thou  art  ?    Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 

That  being,  thou  wonkKst  be  again,  and  go. 

Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  v^uit  r^^n,  so 

On  earth  no  more,  but  minted  with  the  skies  t 

Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  fiituce  joy  and  woe  ? '  See.    p«  62*65^ 

llie  same  train  of  contemfdation  is  pursued  through  severd 
stanzas :  one  of  which  consists  of  the  following  moralization  on 
a  skull  which  he  gathers  firom  the  ruins — and  iqppears  to  us  to 
be  written  with  great  force  and  originaHty. 

*  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  mmM  waD, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portab  foul ; 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall. 

The  dome  of  lliought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul ; 
Bdiold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
And  rassi<m's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control  i 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  «rit. 
People  this  londy  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? '    p.  64. 
There  is  then  a  most  furious  and  unmeasored  invective  on 
Lord  EJgin,  for  his  spoliation  of  the  fidlen  city ;  and  when  this 
is  esbaustedi  we  toe  called  upon  to  acc(mip|oy  Hafok}  in  his 

voyage 
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voya^  aloiijg  tke  shores  of  Greece. '  His  getting  under  way  is 
described  with  great  truth  and  spirit.  '  / 

*  He  that  has  sailM  upcm  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 

*  When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  ti^t ; 
Masts,  i^ires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  ri^, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow. 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  fli^t. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now,. 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow.  *    p.  69. 

The  quiet  of  the  still  and  londy  night,  however,  draws  the 
author  back  again  to  his  gloomy  mecutations.  Tliere  is  great 
power,  we  thiiu[,  and  great  luttemess  of  soul^  in  the  following 
stanzas. 

*  To  sit  on  rocks^  to  moae  o'^  £ood  and  fcU, 
To  slowly  trace  the  finest's  diady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwdl. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne^,  or  raidy  been ; 

To  climb  die  trackless  mountain  all  unseenj 
With  the  wild  flock  tliat  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaraing  fidls  to  lean ;  ' 

This  is  not  sditude ;  'tb  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll'd. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  ^ock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tir'd  denisen, 
With  none  Who  bless  us,  none  whom  wecan  Uess ; 
Minions  of  q^endour  shrinking  irom  distren  1 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  i/ess 
Of  all  that  flattered,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued : 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  tins,  this  is  solitude ! '    p.  7S-74* 

Childe  Harold  cares  little  for  scenes  of  battle  |  and  passes  Ac- 
lium  and  Lepanto  with  indifference. 

*  But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  fiir-projecting  rode  ^  woe^ 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 

More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 

Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills 
Dark  Sulis'  rod»,  and  Pin^*  inhnd  peak,  * 

»ok»d 
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RobM  half  in  mkty  hadew'd  wtdi  niowj  rUky 

Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  straik, 

Arifte ;  and  at  like  clouds  along  them  breaks 
'    Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 

Here  roams  jthe  wolf»  the  eagl^  whets  his  beak. 

Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear. 
And  gaUiering  storms  around  convulse  ^e  closing  year. '   p.  81^ 

This  is  powerful  description  ; — and  so  is  a  f^reat  deal  ot  what 
follows,  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  Tarkish  cities,  the  costame  of 
their  warriors,  and  tne  characters  and  occupations  of  dieir  wo« 
men.  But  we  n>ust  draw  to  a  close  with  our  extracts ;  and  we 
prefer  the  commemoration  of  classic  gtoriesw  After  a  solemn 
snd  touching  exposition  of  the  degraded  and  fao^elesa  state  of 
nodarn  Greece,  Lord  Byron  proceeds*-* 

*  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild. 

Sweet  are  thy  gfoves,  aoud  veriant  are  thy  fidds,^ 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smilM ; 

An4  still  iA  honied  wealth  Hymettos  yields ; 

There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 

The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 

Apollo  still  tl^  long,  Icmg  summer  gilds. 

Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare : 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fiul,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

•  •  Where'er  we  tread  *tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 
No. earth. of  thine  is  lost  in  vu%ar  mould ; 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around,; 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone : 

Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon, ' 

p.  104,  105. 

The  poem  closes  with  a  few  pathetic  stanaas  to  the  memory 
of  a  beloved  object,  who  appears  to  have  died  daring  the  au« 
tbor's  wanderings  among  the  Ghredan  cities. 

The  extracts  we  have  now  made,  will .  enable  pur  readers  to 
jud^  of  this  poem  lor  themselves ;  nor  have  we  much  to  add 
to  we  general  remarks  which  we  took  the  liberty  of  offering  at 
the  beginning.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  want  of  story,  or  object ; 
and  the  dark,  am)  yet  not  tender  spirit  which  brea,thes  throu^ 
almost  every  part  of  it  The  general  strain  of  the  composition, 
iire  have  already  said,  appears  tp  us  remarkably  good  ;  out  it  is 
often  very  diffuse,  and  not  uiifrequently  tatme  ana  prosait^  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  moire  mean  and  flat^  fbjr  instanoe» 
than  this  enr  '  e  landscape;  pf  Illyria* 
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*  Yet  IB  fam'd  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  lovM  Parnassus  fails. 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  wkhm  this  lowering  coast. '    p.  83. 
Though  even  this  is  more  tolerable  to  our  taste  than  such  a  line 
as  the  following — 

*  Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Stroc  ; ' 
and  several  others  that  might  oe  collected  with  no  great  trouble. 
The  work,  in  short,  bears  considerable  maiks  of  baste  and  care* 
lesmess ;  and  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  author's  powers,  than  an 
example  of  thdr  successful  exertion.  It  shows  the  compass.of  bis 
instrument,  and  the  power  of  his  hand  $  though  we  cannot  say 
that  we  are  very  much  delighted  either  with  the  air  he  has  chosoi^ 
or  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed.  The  Not^  are  written  in  a 
flippant,  lively,  tranehani  and  assuming  s^le-^peither  very  deep 
nor  very  witly ;  though  rather  entertaining,  and  containing  some 
curious  information  as  to  the  character  and  qualificaticms  of  the 
modern  Greeks ;'  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  Portuguese,  Lord 
Byron  seem»  inclined  to  speak  much  more  fitvourably  in  prose 
tlian  in  verse. 

The  smaller  pieces  that  conclude  the  volume,  are  in  general 
spirited  and  well  versified.  The  three  last,  which  are  all  a  kind 
m  elegies  in  honoui*  of  the  same  lady  whose  loss  is  deplored 
in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  Pilgriniage,  are  decide(uy  the 
best ;  and  appear  to  us  to  be  written  with  great  beauty  ana  feel- 
ing, though  not  in  the  most  di£Bcult  style  of  compoduon.  The 
reader  may  take  the  following  specimens. 
^  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee^ 
•    Then  back  to  busy  life  agam^ 
It  suits  me  well  to  min^e  now 

With  things  that  never  pleas'd  before : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

Whi^  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

*  In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  1 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 

Like  roses  o*er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  pompanions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  ipadd'ning  soul; 

The  heart— —the  heart  is  lonely  stUl  I 

•  MyThyrza's  pledge  in  better  days. 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new  I 
How  differeat  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  { 
How  tinged  by  tinie  with  sorow's  bu^ ! 
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The  heart  that  gave  itaelf  with  thee 

Is  sslent-— ahy'  were  name  as  still  t 
Tbouffh  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be. 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. '    p.  197— 20a 


MM 


^  Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  miAt  understand  ^ 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  uie  thrilling  hand ; 
The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refifi'd 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore-— 
Those  eyes  proclaim^  so  pure  a  mind, 

Ev'n  passion  Uuili'd  to  plead  for  more— — 
The  tone,  that  tanght  me  to  rejoice. 

When  prone,  nnuke  thee,  to  repine ; 
The  song,  cdeatial  from  thy  voice, 

But  sweet  to  me  firom  none  but  thine. '    p.  193-^194v 

*  Tlie  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  a^d  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead  ! 
Yes,  Thyrza  I  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee. 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart !  *    p.  195—^1 96. 

The  Aiqpendix  contains  some  account  of  Romuc>  or  modem 
Gb'eek  authors,  with  a  very  few  q)ecimen8  of  their  language  and 
literary  attainments.  There  is  a  long  note  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, tft  p.  149,  in  which  Lord  Byron,  does  us  the  Jionour  to 
controvert  some  opinions  which  are  expressed  in  our  Thirtv- 
Urst  Number;  and  to  con*ect  some  mistakes  into  which  ne 
thinks  we  have  there  fallen.  To  these  strictures  oftbenoUe  author 
we  fed  no  inclination  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  r^ly.— 
But  there  is  one  paragraph,  in  which  he  not  only  disdaims  any 
wish  to  <^nciliate  oUr  Ikvour — but  speaks  of  his  *  private  resent* 
ments '  against  us ;  and  declares,  that  be  has  no  muh  to  cancel  the 
remembrance  of  any  syllable  he  has  formerly  published — upon 
which  we  will  confess  uiat  we  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  make 
some  observations.  Our  sense  of  propriet}',  however,  h|«  deteiv 
mined  us  to  resist  this  temptation ;  and  wc  shall  merely  cinerwe^ 
therefore,  that  if  we  viewed  with  astonishment  the  immeasurable 
fury  with  which  the  minor  poet  received  the  innocent  pleasantry 
and  moderate  casdgation  of  our  remarks  on  bis  first  publicatioiiy 
we  now  fed  nothing  but  pity  for  the  strange  irritabifity  of  tem- 
|»erament  which  can  still  cherish  a  private  resentmeut  ^  mch  a 

cause 
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cause*'-or  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  personalities  so  outra» 
geous  as  to  have  been  injurious  only  to  their  author.  For  our  own 
parts,  when  we  speak  in  our  collective  and  public  capacity,  we  have 
neither  resentments  nor  predilections ;  and  take  no  merit  to  our- 
^dyes  for  having  spoken  of  Lord  Byron's  present  publication  ex- 
actly as  we  should  have  done,  had  we  never  heara  of  him  before 
as  an  author. 


Art.  XL  -^Eschyli  Tragiedi-e,  ex  Editione  Thomm  Stan- 
lei  i.  Accedunt  Nota  VV,  DD.  guibus  suas  vUertexuit  Sa* 
MUEL  Butler,  &  T.  P.  Cantabrigise,  Typis  et  Sumptibod 
Academicis.    Tom.  IL  ^ita    Tom.  III.  &  IV.  8vo«     181 L 

XXTe  reviewed  \!tie  former  volumes  of  this  learned  and  labori*** 
^^  ous  work  with  the  freedom  that  is  indispensable,  both  to 
the  fairness  and  the  effect  of  our  criticisms;  and,  we  hope, 
without  any  violation  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  the  Editor.  Dr  Butler,  however,  while  be  took 
benefit  from  several  of  our  remarks,  thought  fit  to  take  offence 
at  tliem  also ;  and  put  forth  an  epistolary  diatribe  on  the  sub* 
ject,  to  which,  we  are  persuaded,  he  is  now  aware  it  woidd  not 
i>e  very  difficult  to  repty.  As  we  discharge  the  functions  of 
Judges,  iiowever,  we  .nope  we  bhaD  not  be  found  wanting  in 
their  temper :  and  neither  the  example  of  Dr  Butler,'  nor  the 
obvious  aavantages  we  should  have  in  such  a  contest,  shall  tempt 
us  into  a  war  orpersonalitics.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  volumes  before  us  with  the  same  calmness  aijid  the 
.  same  freedom,  as  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  our  for- 
mer animadversions;  and,  entertaining  the  most  sincere  re* 
spect  for  the  industry  and  attainments  of  that  reverend  penon^ 
.  soall  continue  to  diink  we  do  a  service  to  die  cause  of  good 
learning,  to  which  his  labours  and  ours  are  equally  devotra,  if 
we  are  angled  to  correct  any  errors,  or  to  supply  any-omissiona 
with  which  he  may  be  chargeable. 

The  two  massy  volumes  before  us  contain  only  two  plays ; 
*^  Hie  Seven  Chiefs  wainst  Thebes,  **  and  the  '*  Agamemncn*  ^ 
For  the  satas&ction  dTDr  Butler,  who  complained  of  our  want 
of  specification  on  a  former  occasion,  we  shall  go  throu^  these 
plays  somewhat  minutely ;  tfaoogfa  the  dassical  reader  wiO  ea* 
sUy  see,  that  it  is  upon  tne  tenor  of  these  particular  obsemftioM 
that  we  are  to  ground  the  character  whicn  we  propose  Jildmate- 
ly  to  give  of  this  interesting  publication.  The  words  in  inveitf 
ed  commas,  immediately  fiulowing  what  it  cited  from  the  text^ 
ore  Dr  Botler^s. 

Septebi 
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Great  doubts  have  been  entertained,  whether  the  title  should 
be  'E^rr*  for)  0i^  or  'Ext*  hrt  ei^i.  Dr  B.  remarks-  "  Ne- 
queo  tamen  mihi  temperare,  quin  •  meam  quoque  sententiam 
adjiciara,  qui  'Xxri  tx-i  0n/U(  jegentibus  aliquid  auctoritatis  ac- 
cedere  putem,  quod  dixerit  Euripides  in  I^oeniss.  v.  77.  'Er* 
mM  T  iximf  htr»irv?<M  ni^  rmii.  *'  A  similar  remark  had  been 
made  by  Markland  with  respect  to  v.  1221.  of  the  Supplices  of 
Euripides.  Dr  B.  thinks  the  question  trifling ;  but  it  is  as  weD 
to  setde  even  a  trifling  question,  if  it  can  be  done  without  much 
waste  of  time  or  trouble.  The  matter  stands  tlius.  AD  the 
MSS.  and  editions  prior  to  the  Glasgow  of  1784,  have  Bifimit. 
About  Bfteen' ancient  authors  quote  it  Bi/U^;  sfnd  about  four 
hare  BnfiMn ;  but  in  two  of  these  four  Bifim^  is  given  as  a  varioos 
reading.  Authorities  therefore  are  in  fevour  of  the  accusatiTe 
case.     Syntax  admits  either. 

V.  4.  E«  f^  y^  iJ  7F^fH*ifa9j  dlrU  kmK  We  read  Mi^  with  all 
tlie  best  MSS.    v.  35.  iS  tiXm  liij.    v.  631.  BhZ  H  im^U  Imp  iw- 

V.  7.  In  Stanley's  commentary,  for  Eustadu  in  Iliad,  z.  p.  634. 
1.  101.  read  p.  634. 1.  12. 

.  V.  28.  **  *Ax«if8«  Pauw.  sed  Arrmmn^v  est  'Ax*0«»  "    This  re- 
mailcVas  made  by  Porson  on  the  Hecuba  v.  291. 
'  V.  29.  KvxTwy^uf^  xAiri/UvXtiwuf  wixu.     We  prejer  M«v^Ai«f«f, 
Ae  reading  of  some  MSS.    Dr  B.  gives  no  opinion. 

'v.  43.  ritv^tr^myvrrn  ^  fi»xtifltr»9  r^Mf.  The  MSS.  of  Lonm- 
nus  «•.  V.  }  15.  have  a  remarkable  variety,  unnoticed,  by  Dr  B. 
l%e  Vatican  MS.  1.  has  ui  fitXav  ^  t«v  kUf.    Vatic  2.  has  ut 

abm9  n  ^  tmn  (so),  whidi  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  dd  read- 
ing was,  %k  MXtifkr49  %vtH*  In  v.  496.  the  hollow  of  the  shidd 
is  called  m^/i^i^Mv  %vth,  Euripid.  Electr.  472.  m^^^t^  mim, 
Antiop.  fr.  42.  J^tin  »Sf€u* 

Wk  44. 45. 46.  Divers  variedts  in  Longinus  and  SCobeens  VIL 
p.  86. =47.  are  unnotioed.  e.  g.  "A^  r  '£fiM^  Longin.  MS.  Par» 
"^^  »  *Efvm  Stob.  &  ir^Uk  pv^f  ^U^  Dr  B.  hesitates  between 
"a^  &  ''a^,  not  recollecting,  we  presume,  Mr  Pomob'i  words 
on  the  Phoeniss.  134.  <«  In  .SlschyL  Theb.  45.  meCrun  flbgi- 
tat^Ac^v.  " 

V.  54.  *<  TfSi  whr^i  Rob.  Stobeus  L  c  "    Onr  copy  of  Bo^ 

bortdhlS  has  tmp)!  irwrrif. 

T»  61.  X^ftku  wrrnkw^uj  iwwmmf  m  ■wiftiwi.     We  prefisT  frffMi^ 

mfff  whidi  is  in  two  MSS.    Ccmfer  SophocL  Electr.  7 1^.    Vir- 
gil. Geoi^.  III.  ill. 
T.  62.  mil.    ««  m^  Med.  Colb.  2,  Porson.  "  •  Which  doesShr 

B. 
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B.  prefer  ?    Euripides  has  borrowed  this  verse,  Med.  524.  and 
there  mW  is  read  i  as  it  shoiiM  alnrays  be  in  the  Attic  poets. 

V.  75.  Zvyin  3•vA^lr<y  Stanl.  >«vAi/d»ri  Pors.  Which  the  pre- 
sent editor  prefers  we  know  not;  but  ^•tfXi'w«  seems  to  be  prefer- 
able, and  J«iAj«f  ^4yo,  rather  than  ^vxuw^  in  w.  477.  799.  In 
y.  50.  oftbe  Perspe  the  metre  requires  W^iw-^oy^n  in  v.  955.  of 
the  Agamemnon  >«»xif-^wyf .  in  v.  595,  of  the  Troades  of  £uri« 
pides  l^vy^  i^v>utt. 

Ibid,   fttpnrt  •%!«».    "  Nos  qnidem"  says  Dr  B.  ♦♦  (A  >m 

r;0i4iiy  cogitavimus.  "    The  contesct  docs  not  admit  of  this  con<^ 

jeotore:  Eteocles  prays  to  the  Gods — "  do  not  extirpate  this 

city,  nor  hold  it  in  the  yoke  of  slavery ) "  ^  }^n  would  be  non« 

flensed    We  are  surprised  that  not  one  of  the  commentatora 

should  have  been  aware  of  the  ellipsis  of  Ax/H*^i  which  indeed 

is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  but  of  which  there  are  iA« 

stances  in  v.  259.  of  this  play,  v.  $04.  of  the  Choephon,  Eurin 

■  pid.  Suppl.  Mul.  v;  5«     Anonym,  in  Etymol.  M.  p.  S46,  42. 

Suid.  V.  B(#'tni,  ^o  Zit/,  y»wku  ^X  fi  V^m  i^«».  where  Kuster 

remarks,   **  desideratur  verbum  3W,  vel  simile  quid.  **     Lest 

.this  authority  should  lead  Dr  B,  to  question  our  supposed  d- 

.lipsis  cS&xfuu^  we  refer  him  to  Aristophanes  llan.  w.  884.  5. 

6«  ed.  Brunck. 

V.  108.  is  thus  arranged  by  Brunck.  ^O  xv^^^^^^  imf^t  irtt 
•Tf)f  irixif.  *♦  Qui  senarius  est  "  says  Dr  Butler,  **  sed  paulU 
languidiar  ob  tribrachyn  in  quinto  loco.  "  How  would  the  ears 
-€»f  an  Athenian  critic  have  revelled  in  a  senarius,  in  which  sevei^ 
ttbort  syllables  followed  each  other  ? 

V.  118.  KMji^u  iTfMf.  **  Tiumf  fcmyxxu^u  AM. "  In  our  co- 
py of  the  Aldine  edition  it  stands  tMyx^^t^  rM^ii. 

V.  12S.  ^irt  iirxm.  **  Nos  i^9  sci*ipsimus,  more  Attico«  ^ 
It  is  sufficientiv  dear,  however,  that  the  Attics  wrote  ^»^uf^  from 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  council  who  sat  in  the  "a^uh  inSypi. 
£umen.  682.  lWy»f  y  "a^m  yM**  'A^«f«*  8^. 

V.  12S.  hpfwwH  9Mymlu  "  Nos  ip^rUn  cum  Hermanno  ob 
metrumi  *'  In  the  SuppUces  v.  979.  the  metre  requires  the  dou^ 
Ue  «.  "E/M^t  V  iwmim  r9V9h  umi  }«(mv^  Hcsiod.  Scut.  54.  >t^ 
0if  'A^tpt^e^t.  We  shoirid  therefore  prefer  ki^W*K  ^wy^.  So^ 
pheeL  Oed.  CoL  ISIS.  Ot^vih^i€T^yi*Af^pm^f9. 

v.  178.  K^vm  wmvitiupt  ^^i9$H  xir«f.  Three  MSS.  give  ir»»^' 
9iMf,  which  we  prefer. 

V.  201.  T«i«vm  y  if  yvmill  mvmim  S^«k.     <^  v«Mi9fw  V  9  Brundc  ^ 

In  mar  ooipv  of  Brunck  it  stands  V  ir.  Aldus  and  Robortellui 
jiffve  f;0Mivr  «v.  MS.  Ondph.  rtmUd  t  it.  The  true  reading  w 
^mtOrm  rif  u  e.  f«f  £r.  as  in  V.  S95.  of  the  Prc»netheus  ii^ftim  ^ 
^  'pmtfuk  h  $imhm  iUft4m»9  y^pv*     Choqph.  lOOL  t^  viv  hx^iftt^ 
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r^  h^ftmim.  SopbocL  An%.  687.  Ecuripid.  SvftpL  oi  ^  H 
9^$Sh  l^MirmAm  n^mimm  Aytfg  JMirMvnci.  where  the  oommoB  resdiw 
is  Ovr  «» y  tr'  i^^m.  We  should  prefer  oi  ri^'  Jfr'  i^lSs.  See  l£ 
Person's  note  on  v.  86S.  of  the  Medea*  ^^Sf^  ^^*  Ttirfnrf  «m 
yvMMxW  ^  v^v  JtXvNf.  Read  T»Miirf«  T»r.  The  con^mction  re- 
quires «f.  T««,  forming  a  crasis  with  m  or  i^  loses  iferenditir 
property. 

V.  214.  Ti  •vv;  «  nA/rm  i^  y'  fK  «fKf«»  ^n***    The  hiatus  be* 

tweeo  the  two  first  words  is  passed  over  in  sileiice  by  Dr  J&itkr, 

jiotwithstanding  the  following  remark  of  Pcuvon  on  ▼•  892.  of 

the  Phoenissae.    '^  Sed  neque  hiatmn  Tragici  admittont  pott 

.«S  (nam  pauca,  qnss  adversantnr,  e&empla  mendosa  auot)  ne- 

ttue  &c  "     Notwithstanding  also  that  Bentl^  and  Dawes  had 

oeclarcd  (rather  too  gener&y)  thqt  the  Attic  poets  alto^geChcr 

lejected  the  Huitus  of  vowels  in  Iambic  and  Trochaic  veaes,  Dr 

,]^tler  remarks  on  v.  710.  (T<  tZf  %w   h  •Wytfuv  tAilfn»  i^i^i) 

**  riy^v9  Cant,  l.  sedvutgata  satis  ,se  tuentur.    C£  ▼.  214.  TV 

^  f  winK.  *'    He  might  have  addoced  the  corroboratii^  testi« 

nonies  of  Maj^klond  cm  v.  109.  of  the  Sopf^ces  of  Ear^pidesi 

.and  of  Brmick  v.  7SS.  of  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophodes.    But, 

.•she  ranarks,  the  common  reading  sufficknUy  defends  Usdf, 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  break  a  lance  wiih  it.     In  t& 

SuppUces  of  .Sschvlus  v.  SOS.  for  T/  tS  inuim  «aa«  hnrit^  Mti 

iMr  rcurson  printed  Ti  t  •»».  from  the  correction  of  Headi.    In 

▼•  710*  of  the  same  play,  for  Ti  A  •  im  ^u^th  ij%»iMi^l#Wt  wes^ 

«gree  widi  Professor  Monk  on  v.  975.  of  the  Hmpc^tas*  m.  i^ 

•eivii^  Stanly's  correction,  Tii  J»*  •  TSh  w.     Pen.  788.  TiA^ 

mmi  ^^i     Read  T/  f  *;#.  •     In  v.  710.  of  this  jday  we  had 

ibrmedy  conje^;tured,  Ti  yJh  tr'  ix  nUmfut  hJai^  ^^^»  *^  ^ 

V*  SO.  of  the  Supplices,  Tim  yi^t  x^^  fS^^mm  pSt^Mt  TwtSt  'iptmfyn 
lb  I  but  we  are  now  inclined  to  bdieve  that  the  Tragsdians  ne* 
ver  used  y*ti»>  but  y  aJ^  which  is  not  the  some  thing.  In  the 
above  verse  we  read  TiV  if  J^  xf^^*  «.  t.  x.  (iSee  our  remailB 
M  V.  1073.  of  this  nlayO  Agam.  1427.  Vm^u  iiksj^  <44  yrfb  n 
0tip%mif*  read  Vwu  Mmx'^^  ^  y  *^9  *«  rmip^mb^  or  y  «&.     Eq* 

J^.  Eketr.  S50.  Ti  pm^i^  ^  Wi  mi   AtvfVM  fit^|-J*fem»  jOi^ 
.yi9y*  frtd  y.HW  «sriPr'  iJiMM.      Read,  "fionf  Aiyw  p^.  or  "fipfir  xi)«>y 

#7r.  v»  508.  of  the  same  play,  'aWf^I'.  •^<#(  yiir  t^Shi  V  •&»  «m^ 
fMK  ]^ead  i^M^  y  •»'.  V.  770.  Tikmr  iif  #m  ««£«*,  ik  ydO?  /B«^ 
;^.    Read,  ily  Jif  /hiMt.    See,  however,  Eumen.  %98.    ^Eamp* 

Ozeet.  77U  $mm  y«vf  J%  »«AAi«»  IbM.      778.  Uie^  y«»  i»»t#v*  £w 

In  both  these  passages  it  appears  to  us  that  the  sense  I'equiw 

*  In  a  verse  of  3trattis  ap.,Schoi.  Eurifk  OresU  279*  Bead  Ti  tlf 

yiyofUfi  ik  Mv  hiif^tfim  f  Vulg.  T«  in  yw. 
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v«^  for  r»»».    In  the  veree  of  this  play  we  conjecture  tlf  •?>  V  &•' 

0mi9ifut  iTii^f  fi^  ,•  as  in  V»  403.  tiiffur  fih  «»}^  •irti  it  r^n$tft 

h^.  In  Sophocl.  Philoct.  788.  753.  for  T/  Srrif  j  we  should  e-' 
vkfendy  read  Ti  ^  ZrT<» ;  as  in  the  Antigone  997»  Electr.  92(K 
Euripid.  Hccub.  1374.  Hippol.  1175.  Troad.  1050.  Hera- 
cKd.  796.  Aristophan.  Acbam.  177.  In  the  verse  under  coil* 
sideration  we  should  prefer,  t/  V  tSf,  or  T/  ^»;  as  in  Eu- 
men,  t.  208.  The  observation  of  Bendey  and  Dawes  is  only 
true  when  applied  to  the  Tragedians.  An  instance  of  hiatus 
occurs  in  v.  1265.  of  the  Agam^nnon.  IUmtmm.  t^  r^  itv^,  but 
under  particular  circumstances.  V.  992.  of  the  Choephori  at 
present  stwds  thus,  f/  rw  )mii  5  fti^d  y  $  ixiH  ^v  1  but  ready 
fgi^U  r  if.  a  *x^'  )Ep«»i  At  this  same  verse  Dr  B.  says  «<  ^A|» 
^*  ik  AkL  Rob.  "    In  our  copies  of  those  editions  it  is  I^f^  k^ 

Read  ic*  ^  •<  «t:  .^ 

V.  228.  Muretus  Var.  L.  v.  19.  adopts  a  difi^ent  punctual 
dcm  of  this  and  the  foHowing  verse,  unremarked  by  Dr  B. 

V.  282.  'Erri-lNifii  T  i^x^  luthwt^m,  Dr  B.  i^ees  with  us  in 
pr^rring  V  fr*  W^.  the  reading  of  Aldus  and  Robortellns» 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  ob]cctk>n  to  K  11^ 
whi(£  we  stated  in  our  notice  of  Dr  Bumejr's  Tentam^i^ 
Uo.  XXXV.  p.  175.  We  are,  however,  in  some  dqpree  of 
docibt,  whether  die  genuine  reading  be  not,  *'B0r$  hm  H  ^  kxci 
».  A  similar  combination  o(  the  particles  K  and  yt  occurs  in 
Euripid.  SapeL  986.  940.  Ipii.  A.  21.  Ion.  968.  (where  how*- 
ever  we  woiud  read  'AXybmtm  K  x»  vtmit*)  Electr.  1146.  1224b» 
(4w  li  y  famAMf^  ^*  as  it  should  be  read)    Danae  18^    Seeb^ 

low,  V.  288. 

V.  234.  *£»  xinMwm  iwK.  ^^  m^  ptXutSi  Pors.  **  and  soitstands 
in  the  Aldine,  Florentine  and  Basle  editions  c^  Marcellinus. 

Ibid,  irn^  Ififiitm  **  im^  ^  Mmrcdlinus  in  Vita  Thucvd.'^ 
Dr  B.  took  Sdiutz's  word  for  this:  the  words  in  Mareemnuft 

toe  ^iri^  ^  ififuifmK 

Ibid.  <*  Primus  vidit  Uermannus  n^^fWhU  nfiASv  genidvos 
e»e  phinJes.  "  This  statement  is  slightly  inaccurate :  in  the 
first  place  not  af^Mi^MMt,  but  w(y»<yisw»,  the  penacute,  is  the 

Siture  idarBl  $  and  secondly,  the  three  firsts  alitions  <^  Mar- 
inus  nave  n^mmiAnn  nfoip.    Dr  B.  says  '*  tt^juftmftmf  n^ik^ 
AkL  Rob»  '>     Oiir  copies  have  f^^ihm. 

should  prefer  'A4e^  ^  ^'    ^Ot  $c.€t^  in  Coid.  utpe  can* 
JmAmiur.  as  Dr  B.  would  observe. 

.T.  ^8.  nmi  fAm$  Jrm  iifim.     ««  Urn  iif»m  Mosq.    1.     Brunei 

Sdiutz.  recte,  quonism  'Ante^nt^f.  **    The  tragedians,  in  Act 
Arat)  tfainlp  andifthlittt  m  we  are  indined  to  dunk,  prefer- 

red| 
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ftif  emUrii  foribus^  a  apcHidee  to  an  iambus,  fir  the 
judicioudy  assigned  by  Horace ;  Tardior  ut  fouUo  grmdorqu^ 
vmuret  ad  aures.  IVofcssor  PorAon,  in  his  first  edition  of  the 
Hecuba,  preferred  is  to  i<f ,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  a- 
pinioD. 

¥•  2S9.   ^v€(*mtn  V  tx^  ^if^H  at^nmyu,      AUttS  ««Wf«y«»      We 

Inuigine  the  true  reading  to  be  «rMTiyM.     Eceocles  had  jost  sakl 

Jli^yw  myia  iv{^ir#i  wAXifU99  ii^v^ 

V.  242.   OSti  ^Um»  a-4*  }«^/MNnr  rift^f  yUf*      **  OSrt  Ccih.  2«  Ask« 

D. ''  Add  to  these  MSg.  the  Medicean  and  Tridinius.  aStm 
is  j^hu  •Srt  is  never  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
unless  it  is  tbUowed  by  ^9  or  when  some  word  is  interposed  be- 
tween •v  and  Tt.  See  Prometh.  268.  Tlieb.  S8.  201.  Euripjd. 
Phoeniss.  1 10.  AIcesL  419.  Suppl.  5S54  tirt  ^  mmrifoU  'h^ 
n^o  *tfr0,  where  •Srt  is  connected  with  the  preceding  member  of 
the  sentence  by  the  partide  y*^.  Alcest.  718.  Olrri  v^  iyi#f « W. 
BamcSf  Rei&kc  and  Musgrave  concur  in  •2r«M,  The  most  com- 
mon position  of  •tkt  is  ailer  «aaiL  In  Aristcqih*  Pint.  64.  for 
OirrM  ^  Tt*  Aifutr^^^^^iriH  *r^  we  read  'aax'  •rr<  ^  r.  A*  Com- 
pare V.  563*  of  the  Achameans  as  connected  by  Dr  B^itley,  with 
&^hocL  (£d.T.  871.  Philoct.  1299.  Eunpid.  Orest.  1609. 
Med.  365*     HippoL  41. 

V.  246.  wf  k  in^^u—'^  Mox  ri»  Rob.  "  Read  <«  Smm 
W*  Aid.  Rob.  "    . 

V.  252.  Mil  yyf  Miuifovr   ifi^fSf  mtuv   iym.     Read  Mi  Wf.      It  IS  a 

mistake  to  suppose  that  nw  ia  necessarily  short  when  it  ia  an  en- 
clitic. Dr  B.  nas  not  referred  us  to  Kuhnken's  Epist  Cril  L 
p.  32.  who  illustrates  this  verse  with  his  u»ial  learning. 

V.  253.  SifiM  itixi^fut  iiilhf  if  ifwc?i*ifium.  Dr  B.  prders  with 
justice  the  readiug  of  Aldus  and  Robortdlus,  ri^»  whkk  he 
might  ha;^  supported  from  £umen.  902.  So|^iocL  Electr.  453. 
£uripid.  Ion.  269. 

V.  260.  AM  ry  hvXtSf  moI  fit  xmi  wmrm  h^Aip.     <^  uifU  mi  «i  mj 

«fA4f  Pors  3chutz.  2 — Conjicio  totum  versum  Iqjjcaidifln  esse, 
AvTw  rv  i9vXM$  M^  tmi  wmfmf  wixif. "    Mr  Gaisford  mfimiiB  us,  in 
liis  notes  on  Uephaestion  p.  242.  that  the  reading  of  Forson  is* 
also  that  of  the  Selden,  or  Arundel,  MS.    It  is  confirmed  hj 

SopbocL  C£d.  T«  64.  «  i^  yii^  irvjffi  wix^v  n  tutfu  mms  r  i/M  rrm.     For 
qur  own  parts,  we  should  prd'er  Avri  ai  httx^u  m^^  mmi  irSk 
9i?ur.     EuripiiL  Pho»liss.  447.    TMrm  whm  fU»  nmi  n^'mmi'ifSU 

wi)uK  Id.  in  Stob.  Eckig.  p.  22.=  149.  Airtv  t^  ^  ju^  mi 
wdfrms  fi^dTHn.     Cf.  Hipj>oL  264. 

V.  262.  ^O  Zi?,  yvmutit^  tfo  iimmt  •JitH  i — M»;eAi^  •Snrif  Si^Hk 

189  ^W  'wixH*  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdebuig,  who  publidied  an  edi- 
tion of  ^chyius  on  rery  exoeil^tfMiper,  proposes-^tx^ic^,  ^' 
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w^  fUeoft  «'  «^  «^.  We  la^  hem  told  that  Mr  Tataott  reidy 
M.  #.  ifi^t  «y  «Af  «^(.  The  emendation  of  tvt&r  Sf  U  not«b» 
flofaitdy  necessary :  that  of  24^  is. 

V*  276.  AviWM  ir«A«^»f  9«i$M.    <<  n*Pii^f  Marg.  Ask.  sed  nunlts  ' 
recte. "     We  think,  however,  that  vnXtfJin,  which  is  also  the 
reading  of  the  two  Scholiasts,  is  preferable. 

hnuxiif»m.  ».  r.  A.  For  #i0<rir  we  would  read  ir«rff.  Scbol.  A.  #m» 
•vf  «vr«%  «5rf.     See  Mr  Porson's  note  on  v.  5.  of  the  Phaenissffi. 

V.  284.  Adpv^  imtm  int^ww^rnxf  iymf  iifmtk,  Dr  B.  enumerates 
the  ▼arieCies  of  the  MSS.  and  editions  (none  of  which  are  mht) 
with  Gommeiidable  accuracy;  but  ddivers  no  <^inion  oi  hia 
own  on  die  subject*  Wc  besr  leave  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
foUowing  words  of  the  late  Mr  Porson  on  v.  482.  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Hecuba,  published  in  1802,  which  Dr  B.  does 
pot  iqipear  to  have  seen.  *'  In  .Xschylo  Thdi).  280.  ubi  l*vev- 
wxi^  Aid.  i^)mf  MS.  Baroc.  281.  mani/esto  legendum  i^ 
7^.  "    Read  also  iJpy^  ^'«^ 

y.  288.  *£v«^  y  hf  S^  t(  H  ^  ifliif»f^J^  t*t)Jf.  «  At  y 
2^9^  ex  nota  ad  oram  edit  Akl.  voluit  Burton,  quod  ferri  po- 
test. **    We  think  this  conjecture  not  only  bearabU^  but  certain-* 

ly  true.      Euripid.  Orest.  12S4.  *By&  it  y  iarmMv^m  xinAirr   in9w* 

ISee  Porson's  note  |.  and  our  remarks  above  on  v.  282. 

V.  814.  fvr^i^irrarw.  The  learned  Editor  with  justice  prefers 
t«f|«fimrrH,  but  assigns  no  reason  for  the  preference.  The  a- 
nidogy  of  wrmAWt  MjpMilWi  tvyM**,  ivAif^,  wnidi  are  all  formed 
finom  the  second  indefinite  tense,  requires  iir^i^.  For  the 
same  reason  we  should  write  tvirilW,  and  not  ivtiiAk. 

y«  888.  Bm^uMt  ru  cv^iK  w^nrn^l^i.    I  look  forward  with  dread  to 
h€ao^  cttUmities.    Dr  Butler  remarks,  **  Pulcherrime  ad  sensiim 
interpres  Dutheilius,    Cb^Ue  image!  fen/remis.  *'    So  far  is 
this  n*om  being  a  version,  that  it  does  not  oeserve  even  the  name 
of  a  paraphi'ase  i  and  we  have  sdected  it  only  as  one  instance, 
out  of  numy,  <^  the  judgment  with  which  the  bulk  of  the  noter 
is  increased,  by  copious  extracts  firom  M.  de  la  I\)rte  da  HieiTs' 
tfanslation.     We  venture  to  reoonmiend,  that,  in  a  setond  edi- 
tion, these  scantlings  should  be  collected,  with  Mr  Schutz'ft' 
Qerman  choruses,  in  an  Appendix.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  deler-^ 
ni^e,  which  of  the  foflowing  passages  would  have  most  ddighted 
the  ears  of  an  Athenian  aucuence  oy  its  harmoAj^    **  L'enfbtiV 
massacre  pousse  jdes  eris  inarticuUs  sur  la  mamrnetle  ensaf^laniee' 
qui  rallaitoit.  "  (v.  $56.)  or  "  So  brause  die  Klage  des  Todteiv-^ 
gesoMgsf    So  ton*  am  derSiim  der  trauemde  Schlagi  '^     (Mr 
SchUtz's  Ode  on  v.  856.)    The  translation  of  the  verse  bcdfore  - 
Uf^  is  about  as  accurate  as.tkat  of  a-ceiebrated  Judge,  wlio  eng- 
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Bthed  **  wt  Cetar  ant  noHoff, "  bftfaeappootfr^dbigeof^  now 
ariie»«f. '* 

V.  3S9.  i(»nr^^«)Nf«    The  SdMilksl  exfAuns  it,  nuf  wU^    Per- 

w»  S49«  Mgi»infnf  y  ttrMTMi  -hmtU^mf—A^.    We  do  T)Ot  exactly 

jXToeive  the  resmcn  of  the  obelos,  wfaidi  Mr  Porson  has  pnAx" 

'«d  to  fyHrm.     Sophod.  Asmg.   1S5»  ^<H  Ww  fiiwyiiM  .«^  ^^ 

lawjuitwg  iirt«Mf.    Cf.  EunpicL  HippoL  665.     But  perhaps  we 

afaodd  read  Mmtfifmm  ^  in  wwtL 

T.  S€».  ^  Mira  cemniiiiisokiir  Heatkkn*  po^BMatcm  scil. 
trasflkiwm  ymxbi  aottvi  c^  com  adjectiiro  t^mn^  qami  ejus- 
dm  v«-bi  parddpium  €tset  oammunicatam  vidm.  ^'  Exam- 
ples, however,  of  iwrbal  ac^ectms  with  accusative . cases  tnt^  be 
son  A^am.  1090.  •  PrMietk  90S.    SophocL  And^.  787. 

y.  S77.  'XmrniSi  Uam  wtfmtf^mt  jffm  man.  We  doobt  wbftfao' 
H  dioaM  not  W  written  strfsvi.  He^tidm.  k»^  i 'nh  inim  44fH. 
AhggtMf  afnyyi  As  wit«  is  foniiad  ffmn  «ii«s  ^  ftvioi  ^  so  >*w 
from  the  old  word  »*•#»»  whence  mlftB  and  imMi^ 

▼.  Si8.  eiifi  y  Mln^mp.  RoborteOns  and  4  MSS.  prasenre 
thetmeveading,  li^  There  is  no  such  verb  as  lUv,  an j  more 
than  mim  or«iM».  In  t.  966*  of  tUs  Play  and  v.  970.  of  the 
Persians,  the  metre  remiircs  the  diphthong,  as  in  v.  676.  of  the 
Rhesus  and  v.  SdO*  of  the  Iphigenia  at  AuUs.:  Wherever  liw*^ 
or  4iMr»  oocor,  thej  should  be  written  imm  and  in^.  e.g.  Euripid. 
Heradid.  272.  7S8.  CycO.  7.  or  imm,  as  m  the  Here.  F.  949. 
Aristoph.  Frogs,  v.  855.  write  hmt.  in  the  Kni^its  640«  $mm — 
itmx/itpin.  Wasps  1S84.  k»m—tumlUx%^  Birds  v.  54.  Oif  J^  & 
i^i€9f  i  tf  nixu  iin  ^  inr(#y.  Read,  tM  rtixu  iunt  «tf|nu  (▼«  56. 
sJ4^.     V.  so.  OlHt  tZf  •  )(«#»,  m  ^C'X^^  I.  *^'  )imtw  KiAMw.      v.  88. 

My«i^.    V.  107.  iMn*.)     In  Theocritus  xxu.  65>liiAi    mmmndt, 
Cf.  PiersoQ.  Verisimil.  II.  5.  p.  19S. 

are^surprised  that  Dr  B«  should  reject  the-  lectioii  of  the  Medi- 
cean  MS»  mt  imuV^h  )*  &«. 

y.  997^  Tmi^' lU^ 'fVMi  9jr^(^Mn^  myaSir.  The  age  of  the  Tra- 
gedians was,  as  we  believe,  unacc]uainted  with  the  word  M|(- 
MfMHK.  In  V.  461.  Oi«AiW  txryti^y  is  antistrophic  to  -f^**  p<^pf 
M(^M».  yet  the  ok)  editions  have  tin^x^pini  SopfaocL  Aj.  127. 
Tmi^wi  Wwy  fki^  virf^xMw.  The  Venetian  Sdioliast  on  v.  449. 
of  Iliad  B.  quoting  this  verse,  has  iin^nfunt,  **  quod  metro  plane 
repi^at''  as  Dr  B.  would  say.  Y.  134.  of  the  Choqmori, 
^lyatf  'O^mK  yrhy  m  t  Imt^tUirtff,  In  V.  410.  of  this  play,  tat 
9^  yiA^Kfivjrw  rdi,  MS.  Mosq.  2^  furnishes  Un^ftmm^  In  v.  S42« 
of  the  Persians  some  ships  are  called  vrt^ntftm^i  tm^^a.  The  sense 
requirps  irri(«Mr««.     At  v.  796.  The  earth  is  said  to  assist  the 
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Greeks .  agaimt  the  Medesy  K^t^tum  hifkf  wi  .vwt^tiftaft^  H^mk 
The  Medicean  nnd  Boroocian  MSS.  have  presenred  the  audent 
jreadixifi^y  vm^«tK$vt  <iy»y,  which  was  also  in  the  Scholiast's  cc^y. 
Therefore,  in  v.  b25.  read  twv  v^n^Ms-M*  (or  viet^Ufm)  mymu  wii 
•in  V.  8d8.  vwt^wf  $fmwu.  Menander,  however,  uses  htn^utftnt. 
Cleric  p.  1 10.  Phiieleuth.  p.  38.  But  that  does  not  affect  trar 
position,  any  more  than  ^MMsrv^MMfMnK,  v^tm^t  aad  the  like, 
whidi  are  not  compounded  with  a  preposition. 

V.  408.  Td;c  «»  yvm^  fUfvtf  n  W«  rm.  Aid.  Kob.  Turn,  i  i^U. 
Dr  B*  says,  ^*  i  *'mm  tin.  redperem,  nisi  iade  infirmaretur  Xp- 
MT«(  septcntiffi.  "  A  better  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this,  aitd 
.botli  the  other  variations,  is,  that  they  introdoce  a  trochee  or  ' 
aa  iiimbus^  for  the  last  syllable  of  inmy  uhm  &c.  i»  i^ort ;  we 
arc  surpdsed.tliat  Dr  B.  should  have  overlooked  this,  teeing^ 
that  he  liaa  riglily  accented  orM*.     We  propose  i^nit^  to/. 

V.  4c2l^.s^*n  i'  ^fiMtftm.  So  Stanley  and  Pauw*  Obsenre  the 
•ccurucyaod  good  iaith  of  the  elegant  Mr  Schutz,  whowmwirksy 
*^  editiones  autem  imn  i*  •  imtfut*  eotaensu.  **  . 

V.  432.  «  ftit  it^H94t  Tv^n.  V.  455.  m  ftit  »^fu  liog.  K|niiN»  wshidl 
is  in  some  MSS.  was  a  wM^U^iiffm  of  Brunck,  and  a  mere  sole- 
cism. The  instance  which  Dr  B.  cites  from  the  Prometheus, 
T«  f4txx$f  ri  M^aintt  r«,  is  as  apt,  as  if  he  liad  adduced  example^  of 
tlie  occurrence  of  rvyx^m^  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  word 
as  rvx**'  In  v.  636.  Ziiff  #^i  xmm  i^vvf,  tlie  metre  will  not  ad- 
mit of  the  present  tense  mmWi.  * 

Vi  441. 

♦  We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  a  grammatical  observ  • 
ation  with  respect  to  the  older  poets,  which,  tq_the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  any  grammarian  or  critic. 
•  Whenever  a  wish^  or  a  prayer  U  expressed,  either  bu  the  shnpU  optative 
fnood  of  the  xrrb^  or  xvtth  fiht  i*,  i*^ij  u  y«j,  %Ui  y«^,  the  verb  is  in  the 
9d  aoristi  jf  it  have  a  distinct  2d  aorist ;  otherwise  it  mnij  be  in  the 
present  tense,  but  is  mare  ^frequentlif  in  the  first  aorist.  The  few  pas- 
sages, in  which  this  rule  is  violated,*  are  corrupt  and  easy  of  correc- 
tion. Those  which  occur  in  Homer,  are,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  on- 
ly two ;  viz.  Od.  N.  44.  *T^mV  J*  aZtt  f^votrti  il^p^Mftrt  yvtxixmf  Kcv^f 
iutff  xtu  rtttfm*  $ioi  y  ^i^trjfv  iirtlrtmpf  where  an  aorist  is  manifestly  re- 
quisite. Od.  T.  82.  M}}^i  Ti  %i/|f«y«^  «tpi^9f  ICp^mutfii  »««^,  where  three 
aorists  have  gone  before.  We  should  evidently  read  ivp^titutrt  and 
it/^^ttmtfu.  lliere  are  at  least  sixty  instances  of  an  aorist  in  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but  we  do  not  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  accuracy  of  our  enumeration  with  respect  to  Homer. 
MMXvirr§if  indeed,  occurs  II.  Z.  464.  but  Homer  knew  no  other  form 
of  the  2d  aorist  of  uM>^vTmt,  The  following,  we  believe,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Trage- 
dians, in  which  xrar  role  is  ob8erved....K  a  wish  is  expressed  by  the 
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-  v.'ttl.  Tt^f#*i  «V^  f^  (•»*»•**-  Dr  B.  rmnarJtB,  "■  l^*- 
i>j«mt  apod. Phitt  in  Tlieseo,.  oon'  longc  a  jiriiidpio,  monente 
Bmton."  bat  not  having,  we  suppose,  verified  the  quotation, 
be  ha»  omttled  to  notice  MRifl  emex  vnricticR  m  Ptutarcli  of 
greMay  unportaaob  We  oonjocturc,  ^*im  ma}*  ptni  Wf  £*na- 
nnti.  as  in  vi  656.  £■  V  luitts  '<iU  -YtSti  tii»  «V*"  ^""M'  ^od  so 
Plutarch  ..HSHu  to  have  read,  JfwArrt  i'%  /mi,  TUfit  ^tai,  mm' 
AifKvMi  TW  lufijUfrtmi. 

V.  463i  K«J  fM>  rrii  imvlir  >«x*»T»  sfit  vvAwc.  '*  Cloudicot  hic 
neteuntLob  flpNurse  de&ctum:  malon  itatine,  Kw  ^  «^n  imulf 
^vel^^c^faC.  Cfi  T.  533.  "  Thevcrsc,  tobesure,  isaot 
hutnoniouaj  ,buC  it  is-as  much  so  oa  w.  251.  352.  4a5. 509.519. 
of  the  PerKB,  vV.  148.  *9-l.  «f  I.  of  the  Cho^hori,  v.  945.  of 
tfae.AfUiB.  V.  1094.  of  the  ^ox  of  Sul>)iodeti,  v.  1151.  of  the 
Hen^  F.  of  Euripides,  or  w.  538.  .^M>.  of  hb  Electro.  Second- 
iyt  w«  otT«r  tEW'a  coUocatiou  of  •£•  or  av,' similar  to  that  pro- 
pOwdJiy  J^  B.  ThirtUy,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
hpSh  used  for  hnSUm.  Otherwise  we  shonkl  hij^ly  approve  of 
tW  altei«tipQ. 

y_ ^ : V.  466. 

second  aoriat  of  the  optative  ia  ^Escliylus  ed.  Glaag.     Prom.  971. 

Thcb.  316.  418.  422.  452.  453.  485.  536.  552.     Again.  20.  35.  266. 

4.76.  608.  676.     Choeph.  243.  265.  339.  383.  395.  436.  550.  780. 

8ia  8+7;  1004.  1061.     Eumen.  31.  297.     Suppl.   1.  37.  205.  SOSL 

215.  358.  450.  687.  776.  780.  1028.  1090.     Sophocl.  (Ed.  T.  150. 

«6S.  930.  rS49.  1479.     (£d.  CoL  308.  423.  870.  1042.  1482.  14M. 

X554.  169a     Anti^.  923.     Trachin.  657.  65S.  820-  1049.     Ajax. 

550.  842,  1177-  1217.    PhilocU  315.  324.  8 

1112,    Electr.  128.  291.  387.    Eurq>id.  ed. 

PtianiiB.  243.  361.  478.  596.  766.  1075.  10! 

642.  648.  657.  713.  916.  971.  1207.  1326.- 

407.  669.  701.  74a  1042.  1133.  1207. 1341 

loot.  1096.      Andnipi.  458.  748.  901.~e( 

832.  1181.     Ipfaig.  A.  557.  658.  716.  1007. 

535.  1055.  1137.  1143.— ed.  Bameg.  (Rhes, 

720.)    Troa<V  767.    Bacch.  400.  1381. 

Helen.  161.  162.  364.  108a  1231.  1249.  14 

(where  read  ^irraiV.)  1411.     Here.  F.  8 

280.  G19....II.  The  same  with  the  first  aorie 

.    Choeph.  342.    Sut^ 

n,    Tradiin.  81 1.    Ajax 

153.     Med.  94.  liCi.  758 

830.      Iphig.  T.  1142.  1' 

n.  74. 158.  Eleclr.  619. 
the  2d  aorist,  /Eschyl. 
TUit.  5.  219.  426.  5 
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T.  46a  tirfr?#«.  Read  Ntfrairi.  and  in  Dr  B/s  note  for*  Phas 
niss.  T.  111.  read  v.  1 1 1 1.  Mr  Schiite  prefers  Kufnrn*^  «<  utpete 
formam  Attkam !  '^  t?.  c/.  $6lkcteleza7Uia.  •  Iti  v.  469;  Dr  B.  ju-t 
diciousiy  defends  the  commotAreading  ^^anitt  the-said  -Mr  8. 

V.  472.  lOafuuMi  ft^i  mfifittfUf.  QmCer  ^trmft^MtOf.  Dr  B^  i^, 
ttiod  Stasias  readlngf  **  ne  textus  sme  causa  mut^un  "  To 
116  diere  seems  to  be  wundant  cause ;  the  word  ^Bm^fidHH  be- 
ing used  five  times  by  Euripides^  in  three  of  vAndi  insCtfrniesj 
some  editions  have  «i(V  t^ft/iinia  in*  defiance  of  grammap- 

Branch.  Pors.  Quid  si  legamus  cvf  ^vx;^  VUmV*^  As  it  ia  very 
nudy  thakDr  B.  proposes  a  conjecture^  wo  laitieBt  the  mor^ 
that  thejr  should  generally  be  unfiostanate*  In  v.  SO.of  tbo 
€£d.  T.  for  uyi^  h  ti^xf  yl  t%  £»fie«  fuA\  Markland,  in  hianot» 
on  T.  1145.  of  the  SuppL  of  Euripides^  would  read  h  c^v*^ 
Mr  Pbrson,  in  a  note  on  Maridand^  p.  ^15.  of  Mr  Ooi^ford's  v^^ 
hablc  repubfication,  defendn  the  common  reading,  whose  words, 
as  Dr  B.  is  incA  so  fv'ell  versed  in  the  writings  of  thiU  illustri-' 
ous  scholar  as  we  could  wish,  we  will  have  the  honour  of  intNM 
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Choeph.  802.  1003.  Sappl.  SS8.  984.  Sephbcl.  CEcL  T^  8S1. 899: 
Trachin.  142.  SOSw  S89.  SS2.  \9S».  Euripid.  Heeub.  945.  9M.  1^968. 
Orest.789.  Phceniss.  199. 249. 5851.  Med.8fi«39d.598. 640.644.90% 
Hippol.  53S.  534.  909. 1044.  Alcest.  976.  !023»  Andhnn.  767.  Iph. 
A.  785.  1007.  Iph.  T.  752.  (Rbes.  859.)  Troad.  885i  lUa 
HeracL  511.  714.  Ion.  706.  719.  791.  Here.  F.  58....1V.  Tha  MUne 
with  a  first  aorist,  M.  Prom.  528.  Suppl.  66a  S«  CEd.  CoL  421'. 
£.  Orest.  1084.  HippoJ.  495...>V.  u  or  tth  with  an  optative  aori«t» 
]E.  Suppl.  1.  Theb.  550.  552.  26a  566.  (iler.  1.)  S;  <£d.  T.  80p 
1068.  GSd.  CoL  1082.  (oor.  L)  Trachift.  955.  Ajax  1265.  E. 
Hecub.  8da  1057.  (aor.  1.)  Orest.  1098,  1207»  Phoenlss.  165; 
(aor.  1.)  168.  HippoL  292.  1088.  1089.  (aar.  1.)  1127.  1404w 
(aor.  1.)  1429.  Akest.  92. 719. 1102. 1195.  A^diHiin.  522L  (ao^;  1.) 
SuppL  971.  979.  1144.  Iph.  T.  440.  1221.  (Rhe^  969.  464.) 
Troad.  1119.  Cvd.  496.  Herad.  5^  74a  Helea.  174.  (aer.  1.) 
1495.  Ion  151  (aor.  1.)  4ia  '  Electr.  669.  Having  now  eriutoe*- 
n^ed  282  passages  wh^re  this  rule  is  observed)  we  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  pronouncing  about  elewn^  in  which  il  is  violated^  to  be  fandty. 
These  we  wiB  endeavour  to  correet,  having  premised^  thai  audi 
Ibrms  as  i7«fy  nifm^  i^<m»  nAilM»  09^wruy  mdrrt^  te.  do  not  mSitato 
against  oor  rwle  /  and  in  most  instances  these  are  fi>und  coupled  with 
aorists,  e.  g.  Trachm.  5S2.  hn^mifm  kfitiimfti.  £,  Medi  695«  ^in^ 
Vim  w^wfiuKm,  685.  •vnr^«W  Mii  tv^mc.  Heracl.  582. '  ud««^»«7rf-— 
ttM###i.  We  do  not  therefore  admit  a£  such  instances  in'  oppdntion 
as  Choeph.  786;  1062.  Eum.  477.  Androm.  97.  Fhc^niis.  191. 
1109.  &C.    Bafe:lo  t^  pobt  in  question*    la  v.  944i  of  the  Eumen; 
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duciiig  to  hfs  notice.  They  are  these :  **  Vdgatiim  sine  neces- 
sitate soKcitat  Vir  cloctos.  iEschyl.  Tlieb.  478.  rw  tv^on  S  f*^  ut 
recte  edidit  Brunckius.  Choepli.  136.  ovr  tw^^?  ^*»«.  '*  We  add, 
that  Triclinius,  on  the  passage  oHhe  CEdipos,  quotes  this  verse, 
and  explains  it,  w  tv^  tni  » 

.    V.  480.  Mfy«(fv$  1C^VT0$  r^rt^^  T«t%  a'xu^it  yi^mfS.      In  *'  CoK>.  1. 

VMWf  l^tur,  nee  male.  "  yiHy«  is  certainly  the  right  reaifinf^ 
Pr  Butler  gives  tav  nra^l^y  ytvys  in  the  text,  althot^  Stan- 
ley has  rm  r^.  y.  and  ri»f  ff\r.  y*  in  the  notes,  although  Stanlqr 
has  there  tw  r«-.  y.  and  he  then  reoiarktj  *♦  nfcest  tS^  a  Colb.  1. 
w  (r^ofrm  yswvj  Cant.  1.  Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  H.  Steph.  Canter. 
Tm  97rm^u  yww  Mai.  "  Now  the  fact  its,  tliat  w  is  the  read- 
ing of  eoeiy  M8.  and  edition  ;  for  tSf  is  a  mere  typographical  er- 
Bor  in  Stanlej^'s  folio ;  Salvini's  collation  of  the  Medicean  M& 
is  distinctly  r«v  Twtt(iw  ytMV(. 

-  V.  494.      •   Ijr9rfl{^«rr«f  ^^A*^  **^  ^s>«K  rvr*;. 
y.  553.   n«^tff?«;r«74K  'A^im^,   0  %  TNirS*  4ini(. 

On  the  former  verse  Dr  Butler  retails,  wldi  seining  appro- 
bation, a  whole  page  of  Brunck's  mistakes  about  'imwefffilimrH 

and 

>  * 

for  r^«i  read  r^u^tu  V.  982.  for  ^icpfAttrtc  3*  «rn^<'^Mff  we  read  Arr^'hi' 
fiu,  Supp).  698.  Agues'  «iTi^  lemutirif  Mtttu  rend  ^rnftdrmv  n  ioav.  So- 
phocl.  ^.  Col.  642.  "^n  Zii;,  dtiaiW.  perhaps  <rv  inn^.  (  Cf.  EuHp.  AI- 
cest.  1004.  Hel.  1421.  Electr.  269.)  Eurip.  Hippol.  1460.  M«« 
x^y  h  ku^ui  f^'iff  ofuximu  Restore  the  old  reading  xttiru^,  Aicest, 
S28.  iy^(«iVd«Hf.  Read  tv^^dtrnvh.  and  in  Electr.  899.  for  ^wtcH 
read  ^dfttrh.  In  the  Supptices  of  ^schylus  v.  851.  for  fuiwvn  wdxiw 
if  ?M,  which  is  a  double  solecism,  read  fui^^r  Qtfu  iraXn.  In  v.  1008. 
of  tlie  Suppl.  of  Euripides,  fi  x.^iiim  occurs ;  but  the  passage  is  con- 
fessedly corrupt.  The  well  known  coronis  of  the  Orestes,  Phcenisss 
and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  12  ^sv«  oyim  HistOf  rh  ^«»  Burtf  fumx*'(f 
Kttt  flit  ?iiliytif  o^M9*vcth  •  does  not  affect  our  rule ;  but  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  rejecting  this,  as  the  addition  of  some  Grammarian,  made 
long  after  the  time  of  Euripides.,  tn  v.  37.  of  the  Andromache,.  Zuk^ 
rtH*  uiun  f**yMf  is  no  ex€>eptio^  bocause  uim'n  is  the  optative  fcom  fl^ 
infti  iCWf  and  not  from  tf^b*  video.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  ^ 
y/yy«iT«  or  f*i  royx/dut  would  not  be  Greek.  The  above  enumeration 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  a  wish  expressed  in  the 
optative  is  stronger  than  a  request  made  in  the  subjunctive,  to  which 
distinction  Mr  Eimsley  has  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  attended  in  his 
note  <m  the  (Edipus  Tyr.  of  Sophocles  v.  90S.  but  which  he  will 
perceive  upon  referring  to  all  the  instances  under  the  heads  h&  II. 
In  the  Med.  332.  Zi  y^  fiii  XtiU*  n  rtfy}*  U  ^r$f  futxHft  the  sense  will 
be  very  materially  weakened  by  reading  xW^. 

♦  Tumeb.  *i9rr*^i>#»rdf.  whidi  perhaps  might  be  defended  by 
f0u»*xfr*»^H  in  V.  1047.  of  the  Choepltori.  V  .655  6f  the  same  pUy 
begins  EiVf*  i%$ytt.  read  El'  •??.  t.  ^.  fiiW  c* 
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and  'B^L^tninMi,  and  T<AXfvr«ifTOf»  and  romai'ks  on  v.  553.  **  mcr 
tro  sadsfecit  forte  Brunckiiis  ad  v*  ^9^.  "  'JTlie  instances  addu- 
ced by  Brunck  in  support  of  Ws  notion,  are,  v.  713.  of  this 
play,  where  ^Aijim^**  should  corresi)ond  to  nk*  if  U  x«?*i'>  which 
therefore  he  pronounces  i^xxf^tm^tt.  Dr  Burney  has  restored,  in 
the  Strophe  irmv  he,  xH'^**  Sopbocl.  Ajax  210.  niu^tov  ^^vyiw  Ti- 
Aivr«»fiK,  a  dimeter  anapsest.  Mr  Porson,  in  a  note  on  v.  123. 
of  the  Hecuba,  quotes,  Ueu  rw  ^vyUv  av  Tixium»r«<.  In  the  verse 
before  us,  we  had  long  ago  restored  from  the  Scholiast  Miy* 
'in-wftiiofTH  ^xnfM  xui  ftkyeu;  rvjr^.  and  we  have  sincc  been  told" 
that  this  was  idso  the  correction  of  Porson.  In  v.  553.  several 
critics  propose  'o  nflt^ltv^T^TK  'A^ieafe.  But  the  Tragedians  seldom 
prefix  the  article  to  proper  names,  unless  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis, or  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  There  are  in  this  play 
fifty-nine  instances  of  a  proper  name  xvithmit  the  article,  but  not 
one  with  it.  Tliis  is  decisive.  We  read,  n«r«  nx^^ty^reciH  ^A^xiu 
Eurip.  Suppl.  899.  nawV  nac^^dx^r*^,  wJo?  \^6x»ru.T6i.  There  is  a 
note  of  Porson's  on  the  Supplices  of  Euripid.  v.  160.  ed.  Gaisf. 
on  the  frequent  omission  of  this  word  xtui.  Brunck  would  have 
triumphed  in  a  passage  of  Priscian  p.  1328.  who,  besides  the 
present  line,  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  one  Seleucus,  this 
verse  of  Sophocles,  *AX!^^$i$a  it  i  yvmroi  «««ii(.     The  poet  pro* 

bably  wrote,  "OJ*  ^A>/f%nfi^m9  ^r  «  ymiveti  w^ri^, 

y»  575,  'A?Mi9  r  lH^t^df  futmf,  *A(t^tit^%»  fimu     **  Duplex  syni- 
zesis,  ac  pronuntiandum  'Af^Ji^v.  "     Tliis  supposed  synizesis  of 
<»,  is  akin  to  tliat,  which  we  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  of 
!•,  in  Aiyvxridyifrf?,  and  ec|UaUy  inadmissible.     If  any  thing  of 
the  kind  is  allowable,  it  is  a  synecphanesis.  *     Bentley  or  Mark*- 

land 

♦  Lest  Dr  B.  should  again  complain  that  we  do  not  fortify  our  asser- 
tions, we  will  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  those  instances  of  synizezis, 
or  synecphonesis,  and  crasis,  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  Attic 
poets,  in  which  he  will  not  find  either  m  or  lo.  0EOS  is  a  mono- 
syllable in  the  passages  enumerated  by  Mr  Porson  in  a  note  on  v.  393. 
of  the  Orestes.  Its  cases  are  contracted  pasxim,  <^eaS  Eurip.  Iph. 
T.  87.  299.  980.  1038.  1157J1307-  1320.  1419.  li^l.  Troad.  593. 
937.  eEAiS  Troad.  969.  ea  Sophocl.  Antig.  95.  Eurip.  Ion.  54-0. 
iliNTaN  Eurip.  Suppl.  232.  HNeHn  JEschyl.  Agaro.  1495.  no- 
AeHx  iEschyl.  Theb.  2.  Eumen.  614. 795. 699^  Sophocl.  CEd.  Col. 
47.  Antig.  289.  and  several  other  places.  AEa^OVOTZ  Rhes.  881. 
NeHstI  Iph.  A.  602.  TkHs  Plato  Com.  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
109.  MH  AAAA  and  MH  AT-  SeeMarklaiid  onv.lOlO.  of  the  Iphig. 
in  T.  and  add  Choeph.  916.  Eum.  85.  86.  747.  Aristoph.  Ach.  457. 
Eurip.  Cycl.  270.  H  or  MH  EIA-*  Sophocl.  Antig.  263.  Eurip. 
Orest.  472.     Iph.  T.  1048.      Helen.  929.     Ion  313.     Antiope  in 

Valck^iacr'ii 
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tand  would  have  said,  "  prsnuntiandum  'AftfyK^m, "  I^)rsoh 
aayst  "  'a^h^  quadrisylLibum  ent.  "  T>T  B.  acknowledges, 
indeed,  tliat  the  aaapoitit  is  admissible  in  the  fiflh  place. 

T.  5S2.  Kai  n>  *«>  huIh  rfteftfii  iitJjptH.  Heath  reads  rfrfit- 
■jJii,  Mr  Schoti  rfirpifai  ■(  ijiA^i,  which  Dr  Butler  conunends : 
but  laema  oa  tb*  whole  ia  prefer  wfirfta?iirt'  iiio-^iit.  MS.  Medic 
^{•nMC*'.    We  propofle,  iilw  *•>  «•>  Ktlif  *{•(  f)«(fw  aitxpMj.    Scbd. 

f*(fi  (ftfi^f.)     Or  perhaps,  rit  ri>  nuhii  «-(«  f^  sX 

vfft'sr— ■rin^AMb     ^Hf  TMM  Pors.     We  reod'Hrw  «ir  ^ytr  s.  t.  A. 

*.  598.  Ob  vBf  iwui  sttrfH,  iUa'  u'nu  fiAu.  '^  Mooet  Abradi. 
legi  Jiuwf  apud  Suid.  ia  v.  iuuutf.  Platon.  de  Rep.  11.  p.  423.  Ic 
Autarch  in  Pciicle  p.  320.  &  »ic  edldtt  Pon.  aotani,  ni  foUor,  dc  Kr 
rietide  faliulam  secutus.  Sed  cum  de  bellico  apparatu  scnno  sit, 
potius  s(imf  quom  Jiui<c  contextui  se  accommodat,  et  is  3muV  X'- 
MHK  ingnua  est  ouribus  cacophania.  "  Abreich  gives  a  much  bet- 
ter rCaMjn  fttr  retoininK  •>("»«  than  Dr  B.  doce.  llic  passage  of 
Hutarch  is  not  in  iiis  Rfe  of  Pericles,  but  in  that  of  Aristidi's.  We 
will  briefly  observe,  that,  besides  the  authors  here  referred  to,  tins 
lise  ia  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  by  (m  others,  some  of  whom  read  'i^trm, 
and  aome  ^»i*>«<,  but  of  whom  not  one  ia  quoted  by  Dr  B.  We  pre-. 
&r  UuMf.  Ampbiaraus  upbraids  Polynices,  the  device  on  wluae 
ahiald  ia  «  figure  of  Aum  i  as  for  the  prophet  hinudf,  n/m  mk  ■>!• 

-Valcke  itr.  p.  6.5.  B.     Aristarchus  in  Stob.  Eel.  p.  171.     Grot. 

H  or  M,  cliyl.  Theb.  100. 204.    Chocph.  1006.    Sophocl.  OEd. 

T^SSS  UBfragjn.  I.     Some  verses  in  Athcnxui  VI.  p.  25S. 

E."  V,— ,r-  "  J-  C.     Eunp.  Hecub.  1077.     Orest.  766.    Helen.  922. 

anEiOT.'  Sophocl.  CEd.  Col.  1435.   Philoct.  917.   Polyxena  fragni. 

Helen.  136.     iEschyl.  Suppl.  907.     Em  EI-     SophocL 

5.    Ari&toph.Veti).  1224.     Em  OT  Vesp.  416.      (See 

V.  483.'  of  the  Oreates.)     Sophocl.  Afttig.  458.     D  OI- 

'csp.lSOt.  ,  To  these  instances  odd  Mr  Ehnsley's  note  on 

lu;  Acharncans  p.  126.     We  have  purposely  oniittcd  the 

.conunon  crasis  of  the  article  witb  the  first  Hvllablcs  of  nounj,  and  bH 

propec  names,  as  N^vrix^tf,  Mi>(iifr<<  and  the  like;  and  the  synizesis 

of  iiiir/tuu,  tttttirk,  U^rvt  S:c.     ifi'uvr  Recms   to  be   a  trisyllable  in 

Pha^ian.  1327.     If*.  T.931.  970.  1456.     In  v.  1252  of  the  Helen, 

for  MihV"  »"•*  **  '"■  ""  ^  t»"im(»F,  read  MiKh  tuntf.     I^6t  Dr 

Butler  should  quote  against  us  'Arx^n^uiij  from  v.  1333.  of  the  Phi- 

loctetes.of  SopbQclcS)  we  refer  him  to  Mr  Gaisfdrd  on  Hepluestian 

.  p.  222.     Dr  «,,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  very  accurate  no- 

X\vn^  of  the  distinction  between  crasi)  and  kudus,  (animals  «f  a  suf- 

.  ficicnt  antipathy  (o,  each  other),  for  in  spesldng  of  V.  910.  of  the 

SuppliccB,  Etu  m  mtHutT  *{u  mt  iftSt  >.»yvr,  he  professes  himself  BOt 

to  ba"  prodigiously  enchanted  with  the  Am'm,  "  (meaning,  wesup- 

■  fmstt-mi  Orasa),  bMrMtellecttng  the  four  iadttBcaob**  quoted. 
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ntmXfpOvy^^  SixfTr  .2^#f  «AA*  ibm  tfiAii*  V.  60S*  EteodcBy  Bpeakinff 
of  Amphiaraus,  says,  Oiv  m  Ivmy^xdtvrm,  i^vthg  fi^m,  (fiiov*iktJ 

V.  600*  '£{  9f  T»  kAA  fiXttmivtt  fiwMvfcmrm:  ^  'A^*  i$  Por8.  ''-^ 
mP*  ii   PluUrch.     Schol.  Yenet.  (Dn  Iliad   A.  404.  ' 

V.  613*     Ttcvrou  xu^nTacf  hcitKiff  iy^iiftMrH^^wv^irmffiiiiliiWi  Pbn.     Dr 

B.  &ajs,  *^  nihi]  omnlno'inlitanduui.  '^  Hie  trUe  reading  is  ht-AitHf. 
£urip.  Iph*  A*  759*     iw$teci  ix  9wt  fMt^ui  xi^u, 

V.  651.  "Ayti  yvni  riff  eti>^^tmi  iiyvfskin.  Dr  Biitler*«  coojectuise 
cvtf^^ovMf  «««i^»ii,  which  he  supports  from  v.  182^  of  tlie  PerBtant,  k 
iligenious.    t.  44.  of  the  l^umenidite  Aintfvtyivrf  Ttt^^tm^  fv^rift^tni.  * 

V.  719-  Aiy!o«T  jiv  if  itin  t<j.  Dr  B.  conjectttres,  SwimrH*  We 
propose  «»  «y^  TK.  ivfig^  is  siiiuhffly  constructed  Eorip.  Med.  458. 
HippoL  285." 

V.  782.  Dr  B.  approves  of  «m^*&M(iM%  iidiichy  although  it>be 
D&cdved  ako  by  Dr  Biuney,  is  not  correct  Greek.    Read  mm^^mi^j^m. 

V.  800.  *o^^ifMtK  «^  '0/3^/ecjr9.  Colb.  1.  2^  Sec  recte.  *'  T^nie ; 
but  why  is  It  right?  We  have  often  occasion  to  tegret^  tktX  Dr  But* 
ler,  when  pronouncing  judgment  on  a  reading  with  a  *  recte, '  *  x>p* 
timcy*  *  perperam,*  *  inconcinne, '  *  minus  bene,  *  gives  fto' reason 
or  authority  for  his  decisions.  ,r.    '    •  . 

V.  810.     noA<<  eis^TTut,  /dcM*<Afi(  Y  iffnto^ '*Avt^9t  rtttmiw  fW,  pl^mt 

axrvKtlmu  '*  Hunc  versum  (810.)  ceu  spdrium,  oneimilit  incrae- 
runt  Pors.  Schut2;  2.  A  quibus  si  fas  sit  cHseedere,  huBC^  vertmn 
retinendum^  sed  proxime  sequenteni,  '^Afh^  u.  ir.  X%  exctttdetwdum  da- 
ccrem. '*  We  do  not  approve  of  this  conjecture,  because  it, de- 
prives the  1^ hole, passage,  to  v.  815..of  the  verb,~  whiph  iB  ihdisip^- 
sable,  and  leaveis  an  Ionic  form  /S«^«^  vf^  a  s^nAriiis.  V.  810;  #as 
manifestly  insjerted  irom  y.  826*  HaAk  vwmwrcu^  fisuriXuh  t  ifit^^w 
Ilwmxtt  mtfui  yiicV  vw  <»AX«x«f  ^Jmv  wliich  two  v^rses  Dr  B.  with  singu- 
lar infelicity,  rejects  9$  spmrious,  .Most  readers  of  JBschyhis  will 
agree  with  us,  in  thinking  that  they  are  vy<i0<nc«<  ft«A«itvmK« 

v.  829l.  d^ftiftsftt  tS  in  K«3^v  wv^yvf  T^tw-Si  fUrHf  tlirt^  X^^  ^- 
w>*xHii  nixwf  tmfu  o-^ti^t  $  Dr  Butler  remarks,^  ^  Breves  syHabs 
in  fitHt  et  r0hni^ty  producuntur,  non  jure  r«v  mim^^w^  ^ed  nectssario^ 
ob  sedatum  harmonise  genus^  vel  taptum  non  ces^anti^,  Vel  saltern 
leniusprocedentis."  The  two  instances  are  of  a  different  nature; 
vwnl^i  IS  at  the  end  of  a  system,  ^vivi%  b  not.  We  should  have  ex- 
nected  such  a  sentence  as  we  have  just  quoted,  fVom  Mr  Both0  of 
Magdeburg.  Ko  satisfactory  correction  of  the  verse  in  question,  x>c- 
curs  to  us  at  present,  but  we  propose  r%v9t  4(v$iMt.    So  v.  1083. 

v.  869i  T4y  #rr«7M^  ji^tlyfc^muw  N«u0T«A«r  4wflidt  Tiy  isvrt/Ki  'Asr^A- 
\mif  r<^r  ^MtA^r,  lf«i>^#««r  lif  m^^^  n  X!^^'  *^  tM«vrnX«v  Pors.  2. 
SchoL  ••  habet,  rnv  iuiyBvni9  r«v<  ntc^wu  unde  darisstme  patet-le- 
gendum  yi»v«rr«A«y,  qu^m  vocem  babes  in  Antholog.  III.  7.  de  Cha- 
rante.Niobencymbaprsetervciieiite.*'  (transveheaU).    This  etaiend- 

,  '  atioo 

^— — ■    III  II  II      ^»^^— I  I  I  II  ■  »ll    — ^^»»^^*^to«l    I  I     I       *  I  in    I^M^i^l— **^i^^"^**>         |1     ■  ■ 

'    "*  We  fotff<ft  fo^J^eiBarir/ tlri^  v.  251.  should  teT  read  hitn^  y^HM, 

r«mi{H«     V\Ug.  yvfn'. 
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atioR  k  exoe«UBgly  happyt  and  meeta  with  our  full  apprdbnion* 
But  w^  are.gurprised  that  no  oiie  hus  hiUierto  perceived  that  wm)M9 
is  a  mere  glo8B  of  irrtfin  'A'stpX^mh.  We  read  the  passage  thiu,  Tm 
ua^i/in  '#«AA«iiMa  jmt  IlacrSiiuy,  lii  m^^in  n  XH*^*'  ^^  matters  uot  whe* 
ther  it  be  written  Jmt/iti  ^A'^oXXnu,  or  'wXXani.  In  tlie  former  case 
there  will  be  no  hiatus^  as  Pauw  and  Dr  B*  think,  but  a  crasu. 
V.  958.     *i«0  ir«AA6if  hr^fBn^xnii   wittrt  y%  ^ofMi.     ^*    CorHgC  fr«ilH 

9nrr%%  meo  periculo-    (X  Choeph.  v.  14^.    Aganu  v.  1468."    »«»- 
li^iif  IB  a  verb  transitive,  and  signifies  **  to  make  flowery, "  a«  in 
the  two  passages  here  referred  to  :  Agam.  1667.    Sophocl.  E^ectr.  45.- 
EUripid.  Ion  890.     The  conjecture  therefore  is  certainly  perUotu. 

▼•  1016.    *^tiwruf  f)«(i  yi«   (p«A«4f   umremj^mi.      Read  ^tX^^t     See 

Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  694.    Philoct.  242. 

tiiis.  Mbe  «vrripirr«i  Heath  and  Dr  Butler.  We  do  not  exactly  per- 
ceive irooi  what  verb  »iTtTif$$irm  can  be  formed.  There  is  no  suck 
word  as  irtfuUt  for  mr$fU^0y  and  if  there  were,  the  preterite  passive 
would  be  tm^nrM, 

.v«  1073.  £«rr  rtf  niv  t«»vr«  Tvl^tw;  *^  iJmt*  rif  it  ^Zt  r«tfr«  %tUini 
Bronck.  Schutz.  £m*  rk  uw  t«vt«  itiAmt^  Pors.  quod  unice  \t^nini. " 
^^'o  do  not  by  any  means  approve  of  this  correction  of  Mr  Person, 
which  leaves  a  very  inharmonious  parccmiac.  We  prefer  the  reading 
of  Bnmck.     So  Eurtp.  IjA.  T.  894,    ti«  «r  $Sf — pttwi  xuxif  i«Av#iM 

Vf  1074.     A^«(r«»  x*A<«  JUM  ^  ^^iru  T«y;  jt>aUrrdK   n^Ai^yuvn'.     ^^^ 

a  ^6hif  Turn,  which  is  approved  of  by  Scaliger,  Pauw  and  Dr  B*f 
Mr  Porson  did  not  approve  of  it,  nor  do  we.  We  do  not  remember 
any  similar  usage  of  i^»f  without  either  adverb  or  first  accusative.- 
We  read  A^tcv*t  n  k-$Xh  kmi  fui  l^mr^  T.  xA.  n.  Cf.  Eurip.  Or&t. 
1189.  Med.  95. 

v.  1060.     *Hfai(  y  iifut  Tfc    wri^  «  wiUf  Km  ri  Joaw«f  fyntmim,' 
fi^r^i^  re  wiXif    Pors.      Perhaps  ^(  h  rt  iriXif.   ac.  r.  A. 

We  have  protracted  our  remarks  on  the  critical  department  of  tki* 
volume  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  can  bestow  only  a  few  words  on 
the  Philological  Commentary,  in  which  there  is  less  than  we  couW 
wish  of  Dr  Butler's  own.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  a  specimen 
ortM'o  of  the  accuracy  which  distinguishes  his  observations,  when 
thejr  do  occur,  v.  101.  "  t^***  ^^i  xnttt  vix  bene  dicitur. "  Why 
not?  we  would  ask.  Enripid.  Phoeniss.  1763.  Si'  ^  iu^i ^^^ 
Xntif.  Xenoph.  Cyrof).  V.  near  the  end.  •  ^w  Kvteia^  Mft^i  ^"«^*' 
uxtf'  Cf.  Bergler's  note  cm  Alciphron.  I.  21.  Dr  B.  continues, 
*f  Junge  ifigv^v  AfTfir  mfip't  irf^A^v  Mi  rn^u  sic  enim  cbnstiructwn^ro 
bene  grsecam  et  sententiam  apertam  habes. "  This  we  wtB  «|^» 
when  any  instance  shall  be  produced  of  the  phrase  ix;^*  Aiwit  or  uJ^'* 
Dr  Butler  quotes  Sophocles  on  v.  127.  and  twice  or  thrice  *>^*J^*.^ 
we  lament  that  he  should  retain  the  corrupt  text  of  the  edition  w  *^" 
Thomas  Johnson,  in  passages  which  Brunck  ha§  priutedmoie  c^ 
rectly^.  It  U  but  justice,  howrever,  to  Dr  B.  to.  point  out  the  gr^ 
variety  of  references  to  contemporary  poets,  with  which  he  settles 
points  of  criti(?ism  relative  to  tne  text  of  his  author.    Bf  ^  ^^ 
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taxeiX  metliod  of  detennimng  the  raetits  of  a  reading,'  »  analogj; 
analogy  deduced  from  a  comparkon  of  the  author  wkh  himseU;  and 
with  dio8e»  whose  works  were  composed  under  similar  circuoistances* 
This  is  the  weapon  which  Mr  Borson  wielded  with  such  vast  e%ct ; 
and  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  what  service  it  has  been 
to  Dr  Butler,  when  we  tell  him,  that  in  his  critical  notes  on  this  play 
he  has  cited  ^chvlus  no  fewer  than  eleven  times,  Sophocles  j^Mr* 
times,  and  Euripides  /tcicf*  Dr  Butler's  Philological  Commentary, 
«r  **  Notaj  Varr.  et  Butleri  Pliilologg.  "  has  one  merit  which  is  not 
inconsiderable.  Every  commentator,  who  has  made  any  observation 
remarkable  for  erudition  and  useful  information,  has  all  the  "fcredit  of 
it  secured  to  him,  by  the  device  of  imprinting  his  nante  in  capital' 
letters  at  the *«nd.  For  instance;  Mwj<7^«^f{  fers  ^tu  **  M#i  elegatf- 
ter  abundat,"  Bxtrton.  lL»^'jFofycau.  **  Sese  jactat '  hf  sensu  vcre 
medio.  *'  S.  ButLER.  •wt  «AAar?  i^i.  •**  P^&n  aiiter  guam  res  tit.  ** 
BuftTov.  v.  529.  "  At  vide  notas  Varr.  Critt.  S.  ButlbrI  v;  TBI. 
**  'Vt^m.  edfut/tiivym  est  radix  ipsa^  uterus  sc.  Jocastffi,  uhde  progenies 
seu  stirps  puUulavit. "  S.  Butleh,  If  Mur^us  had  adopted  this  " 
excellent  precaution,  Tomebus  could  never  h««e  pilfered  his  emend- 
ations on  Terence  icnd  Cicero.  The  capital  letters  se^ur^  the  lite- 
rary property  of  these  recondite  observations  to  the  authors,  their  ' 
heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.  We  conclude  our  account  of  this  play 
with  the  following  remark  of  the  late  Mr  Mailer,  (which  Dr  Butler 
gives  at  v.  437.)  as  being  equally  remarkable  for  the  light  which  it- 
Dirows  upon  .^chylus,  aiid  upon  the  construction  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  (r)etX'rte-i  T^oa-uKXffu  **  Ita  -^scliyleo  a?vo  nascens  audacia 
explicandi  prodigios/ij  effectus,  Dcos  throno  movisse  credebat ;  sed  ^ 
causas  causarum  ccntenas  nectendo  non  ita  facere  poterant,  quia  in 
prima  subsistendum  sit.    Jo.  MiiLLER.  "     Wc  now  proceed  to  the' 

AoA>rEM^'o^^  ,   ' 

'WTiicli  play  aflfbrds  great  scope  for  a  display  of  critical  sngnbit}',, 
and  labours  under  great  disadvantages ;  there  being  a  laaiiut 
from  V.  319.  to  V.  1076.  and  another  from  v.  1168.  to  Chocph.    . 
V.  8.  in  the  editicms  of  Aldus,  Robortcllus  aiul  Tumcbus,  and  ' 
the  only  two  MSS.  which  are  at  present  knowii  to  contain  part   , 
of  this  tragedy,  the  Mcdicean,  and  that  at  WolfcnbuttcJ.     In 
15.57,  Henry  Stephens  first  publishe<l  it  entire,  from  a  cppy 
which  Pietro  Vettori  had  collated  with  a  certain  MS.  of  we.  . 
know  not  whom,  and  with  another  in  the  library  of  the  Canli- 
nal  Alcssaiidro  Farnese.     Where  these  M8S.  are  now,  we  ha\'e 
not  the  means  oi'deiemiining* 

That  ^ccdlent  sGhokr^  Stanley^  is  loare  than  commonly  suc^ 
cessfiii  in  his  labours  on  tlie  Agafioeninonr;  and  his  donjectinres  * 
are  unustmUyingetiioiis.    There  is  a  little  story  relatih):v>to  tUs, 
which  Dr  Butkr  is  etidently  not  aware  of;  but  which  we  niU'   ' 
detail,  in  order  that  he  knay  avail  himsdf  of  it  in  his  "  G^neraF 
Preface.  "     In  a  note  on  v.  13.  Dr  B.  remarks,  **  'tittHtt^vfihnf  ' 
inter  W.  LL.  recenset  Is.  Casaub.  Jwie  ex  $tanieii  notis.  ** 

The 
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^Tbeehttice-of  this  is  infifiitesiniafly  shmH;  for  it  soliflppens, 

dM^  Isaac  Casaubon  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 

hey  in  the  year  1614.  whereas  lliotnus  Stanley  did  not  puUibh 

kia  cation  of  -flEschylas  ti»  1663.     But  perhaps  Casaub<m,  a- 

mohgst  his  other  eminent  qualities^  was  endowed  with  that  spe» 

^cics  of  pres^ence,  which  Dr  Butler  attributes  to  the  Ediiibur^ 

Reviewers,  when  he  says,  that  they  ought  to  have  known,  while 

»oticingy  two  years  ago,  a  mistake  of  his  on  the  I^mctbeus, 

that  ke  had  rectified  it  in  liis  notes  on  tlie  Agsuncmnon,  which 

we  but  jnsi  published.     It  is  somewhat  singular  tliat  Dr  B.  AouJd 

M^e  made  this  mistake;  when  Stanley  himself  not  only  quotes 

tro^woAs  of  Is.  Casaubon  in  his  notes  on  the  A^an^emnoii,  but 

~^|^osc  of 'Meric  Casaubon,  the  son.    Dttt  in  met,  there  is  too 

™^w  veaaoa  to  suspeet,  tlmt  Stanley  made  use  of  the  conjee- 

tS^^*^  tJntenbon  without  adcnowlcdging  liis  cbligsida»»    Dr 

*J*f*™»>   the  editor  of  Themhrastus,  in  a  «opy  of  Skau- 

fey  s  ^^^hylus,    now  preserved  in  the  University*  Libnarv  et 

^^hrtdge,    had  Mted  down  the  ooHations  of  aeveral  ^fSS. 

^hich  he  had  procured  from  various  learned  irtonds*     In  the 

^»w^  cfeaa  is  aiiodier  copy  of  the  same  edition,  into  which  Dr 

Tw  vT  y^  ^ranstribed  verbatim  every  thing  in  MS.  contained  in 

**  Needham^s,  except  that  he  had  altered  the  dates  of  die  col- 

^^^  accommodating  them  to  his  own  time,    and  makii^ 

■^^'wy  some  absurd  anachronisms.     He  has^  however,  misled 

^r  liutlcr,  who  never  saw  Dr  Necdham's  book,  and  who  has 

■^*?f^_.»^entioned  the  MSS.  (from  which  diese  collations  were 

~Y  r**^^^  Dr  Askew  was  born)^  under  the  title  of  "  Codices 

•^i^^io  coUati. »    In  Dr  Necdliam's  book  are  these  words, 

,|^™"^  ^  Cos.     Conjacturse  qusMhun,  desuaiptaD  ex  mai^giine 

^^^^*f  tpio  continetur  Agamemnon,  cum  versionc  &  notis  mar- 

y^*PQ3  aone  multis,  ad  Grammaticam  prasc^e  speotandbus, 

*^*^  VJaaaubono  adsa^ptky  scd  tanto  vito  nequaquam  di^s  j 

K^ Tv?^^*  ^  ^^  transmxsit  Johannes  de  Burigny.  *'     •This 

2J^^  N;  tetumed;  for  M.  VauvUliera  in  the  "  Notice  dcs 

^^^-  dc  k  BibUothdque  du  Roi, "  Tom.  L  p.  S37.  describes 

'  St^U  ^?^  respect  oOrre^KViding  to  it,  ana  insinuates  tliat 

/**^y  has  borrowed  largely  from  it,  wkhout  acknowlec^ 

-    ' meat. 

ham  ft  ^'^'^i'^e  however  that  the  book  was  not  sent  to  Dr  Need- 
^£^  om  thfe  King's  Library ;  for  altliough  it  was  deposited  there 
j^j^^^*^aubon*8  death,  it  was  sooae  time  afterwards  stolen^  and  not 
^^  W  the  year  17^,  when  it  was  purehased^  the  Prendi 
^ii^e  Roussefet,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come.  Now,  Dr 
^  ^*ad  Urn  book  before  the  year  1715,  at  which  time  M.  de 
y^  ^eems  to  have  possessed  it.  The  Compikcs  of  die  G^ 
*^  King's  Libcsiy  at  Paris,  publnhed  in  1740,  speak  hig^- 
^otes  0?  CasaulMD. 


mlmt.  It  mast  idways  be  unpkasant  to  di6  candid  a:ilic'li^ 
detect  iiMtances  of  literary  dishonesty,  and  to  -datrsitt  frotai 
loag  established  and«  in  many  reelects),  wdlnsarned  &itte :  BiC 
lustice,  whose  laws  should  be  as^  strictly  observed  ia  cases  of 
literary,  as  of  personal,  property,  requires  thot  it  «hould  be 
Acme.  A  charge  of  plagiarisni  however  is  not  to  be  coiididefef 
AS  established,  unless  a  v^  strong  cose  is  mad^  out  $  and  ia 
questions  like  th('  present,  we  Biay  be  permitted  to  say,  tluilaiQl 
tnaiw  persons  arc  qualified  to  judge*  We  shall  not  prettodto 
decioe  upon  the  justice  of  the  diarge  which  M«  VaavilUars  has 
broi^ht ;  but  wc  have  examined  the  evidence  witli  more  cam 
than  beseems  to  have  done;  and^the  impression  apoaour  minds 
certaiidy  is,  that  Stanley  did  aee  thia  bode  of  laaae  Casaubaa, 
and  that  he  availed  himeelf  of  its  contento.  We  wall  point  out 
aome  strikiiDg  instances  of  cmncideBco  in  the  cei^ieotmtes'of  these 
emment  scholars,  and  will  leave  our  readem  to  determine  tor 
^emadves. 

V.  106.  *Wjmiimr^  Im^im  CasauU  <*  potent  enxiiff  icgi-^^ed 
retinendum  am^MNr.  '^    StanL 

V.  109.  'Ex?JiH  !l(^^  il^  Casaub.  ^«  e^  mallem  fitm.'' 
StanL 

V.  ^4.  Iin$9im9  if^Mf^  Wilv/Mi '(rytK  pro  "A^nj^K  Caaaob.  •*  I^e- 
gendom  videtnr    IwtH^u  "A^nf^.  "  StanL 

V.  '260.  'Emi  yifmr'ir  i  xfmt^  hni  •p  yimr   A  aA«ra   Casaob. 

**  vd  legendum  a^i»rif>  vel  M  ^v  >4m«v  m*  tAw^  ''    Stanl. 

V.  290.  iiir  iryiAMf  wv^i9^  ^T^H^  obc  Eiistath;  &  Snid*Oaaaiib. 
Stanley  makes  the  same  correction  firom  Suidas  and-tfae  ^JOnrn^ 

T»  469.  ^f^mrUm.-*^  iwJUwWww  Casattb.  *^  f.  fegendam  «M«r- 
^iNTt''  StanL  : 

V.  569.  *£(  ^ni  yA^  mM  yic  M/fe#^.     -*'£(  t^^Mv  X  «i^  Ca^ 

saubw  **  f.  y  V  "  StanL  Stanley  meat  sordy  have  written,  te 
intended  to  write  ^ii?.-  .    - 

V.  690.  'Ef  <f^»  iMX^ — XC^--"  '^  ^"^^  K*  GasauU  **  A.  j»  #v 
'jHXif.'*    StanL 

V^  65S.  ^uJyyiXm  ^Hmvm.-  tUyyiXK*  *'skutt  «h-  CasanU  **  Le* 
gendnrn  tWyyix«ft  *iifci«»»  ti.  '*  -  SuuiL 

v:  673.  9mv9  itxmfr  i^m.  -NMWT«A«i;r*  Casaub.  *^  Lege  vmwv** 
?i^.  •'    StanL  , 

V.  678.  fwr  wtUf.^  yfit^  navium^  Casaub.  **  Potent  legi  9§m,^ 
StanL 

V.  725.  irmfiwfiwh^  w0fMn90Si  Casaub.  *^  Lcgimus  irtifimgli,  ** 
StanL  ^ 

V.  748.  ;(iy«^*  «if.-  Aiy««r*  if  CaatMh.  **  £  ^n^t*  iu  s«d  nihil 
•uio.'^    StanL 

V.770.  Omfi^iiiMim^  r V C^ub.  «'  LcgeV  V"  ^taaL 

v«  8diw 
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V.  826.  xupt  *u  *x»f40fUf<f-  xtf>-(  Casaub,  **  Lt^  x«&,( "  Sumt 
So  ill  V.  8*3.  >M^  Casanb.  Staiil.  v.  912.  rtUn  n.  Casaub. 
StanL  V.  976.  IwifiwVwiw.  Casaub.  Stsnl.  Their  conjectures  coin- 
cide ako  in  v.  98S.  987.  991.  i'C«  for  1^.      1 1  tO.  i^'^  for  ij^. 

1131.    3»{J    rririfiMf    for    3*{i'*    5rairj/»«(.       1220.     iintri    for   Mrunc 

£1249.  nminf*  i>  fix"  for  fw..  1270.  wirm  for  iJ»fi  1S08.J 
•'  for  w  {.  1341.  3»»rBAi^w  for  ->t«*.  14.37.  xi/i,,  for  i/m. 
1489.  ■r'l'for  •^'  i-521.  irs;t7i»  Mti(*^^  for  -k  ~^  iggg^ 
i.T««  for  -*t.  1684.  t*frrr  «w  «t^  for  ii»(MT'  «n)#fr.  'and  ut^wwr 
for  — t^. 

We  have  here  enumerated  thirty-five  coajectures  on  the  Aita- 
meninoii,  many  of  them  very  remarkable,  which  had  be^i  noted 
dovm  by  Caaaubon  at  least  fifty  years  before  Stanley  iniblished 
tile  eorae  in  his  own  nnniet  and  besides  tiiese,  there  are  very 
few  of  the  corrections  proposed  by  the  latter  tm  this  pky,  whicn 
are  worth  meiidonin^.  Now,  it  is  recorded  by  Stanfey's  bio- 
graphers, that  he  maao  several  tours  in  Italy,  S{)ain  and  France 
before  he  settled  in  London  }  uid  having,  im  doubt,  Jong  ca- 
tertained  an  idea  of  publisiiin^  j?iscliylus,  he  was  careful  in  his 
reaearciies  after  every  tliinff  which  might  iUustmte  bLs  author  f 
and  to  that  end  he  prt>l>nbly  spent  some  of  his  time  in  jJie  dit 
lerent  libraries  nt  Paris,  which  then  containvd  a  oonsiderablc 
part  of  tlioso  sreiit  MS.  treasures,  which  are  now  concentered  in 
the  National  Librnrj'.  Dr  Butler  will  of  course  Udie  notice  of 
tliese  important  facts  in  his  '*  General  I*refece ,-  "  hut  we  ber 
leave  obcc  more  to  remind  him,  that  we  believe  Casaubon  (uS 
licforc  Stanley  was  born.  Me  now  hasten  to  the  conaidenitiwi 
of  the  fourth  volume. 

Kob.  We  observe  several  iDstaiictw  in  wludi 
Led  the  old  editions  iii;Lceuratolj%  e.g.  Theb.  S*. 
reading  of  botli  Aldus  and  RobortcJIus.  40.  r 
njit  y  MQ>'  Kob,  But  we  can  forgive  these  and 
ersights  of  the  same  nulnre,  ^  Dr  Butler  as- 
'  to  the  collatioH  of  2  MSS.  Cant,  l .  &  2.  he 
Es  in   Ids  eyes  from   which   he  has  never  r&. 

>o.*rT«(  if»«j«»'™( -ilijt.  Ilcath,  and  after  Iiku 
gined  that  Valckeuaer  Ejected  this  verse,  where- 

V.  7.  Dr  B.  observes,  "  At  mJrare  craticiuu 
lius  Valckennrii  adnotationcni  ad  Phcpniss.  I.  c. 
gerat,  Sclmtzlus  vero,  auctorem  Incite  sccutus 
uisjwxit  quidem. "  We  add,  "  Htec  notavit 
em  tacite  seeutus  Porsonuin,  Append,  ad  Toun^ 
keiiacr,  without  assigning  his  reiisuiiB  for  cousi- 
»B  spurious,  merely  refcis  the  reader  to  Achillea 

in  Arati  Phoen.  p.  122.  D.  Dr  Butlts-  seems 
never 


rreter  to  liave  ttiode  thu  reference,  ibr  neither  does  he  nssigii 
any  reason  for  rejecting  v.  7.  •  'jChe  fict  ia,  Achilles  Tatiiw 
quotes  vv.  4.  5,  6.  but  omits  v.  7. 

V.  10.  Much  of  the  difiioulty  of  thiiverso  wifl  be  removed,  ii 
we  render  b^U^t  J  expect. 

V.  54.  nmt  o^«ju%#'»  •Ai^afwc*  We  think  we  remember  to  have 
heard  from  a  learned  friend^  that'  Porson  read  r«Mi^  i^nPax^! 
which  is  unquestionably  t]ie  tnae  i*eading.  The  same  friend 
pointed  out  a  ti'agment  of  Sc^hodes  in  Eu^tothius  on  IL  U 
p.  777,  6K     Od.  1.  p.  1625,  49.  •4^»mA#v;^  M«n^  tJ^if  r*  i^^fim^: 

V.  75*  'iff««««3b.  ^* 'i0-^]rf3«.Bob.'flolennicrrore,  dequo-iBent« 
leius  in  immortalt  Epistola*  "  Dr  Baili^  wrote  sevm-eU  mhr 
ties  deservhig  immortality:  for  instance.  Ins  Epistle  to  Dr.  MiUa^ 
(this  ^ntleman's  name  is  usually  docked  of  an  5)  f  that  to  Jou 
Christ.  Biek  "  de  Glossis  sacrisin  Hesychio  insititiis; ''  his  ad<- 
mirable  answer  to  a  letter  of  Le  Clerc;  two  well  known  Epiallea 
to  Hcmsterhuis,  on  the  Comic  fragments,  in  Julius  Pollux^  swoe 
deli^tful  letters  to  Greevius,  &c  &c.  To  which  of  these  does 
Dr  Butler  allude  ?  f  .     .r  .. .    . 

V.  110.  *z><x»im  nfia^.  There  is  mudi  older  authority  fcr  nfitn^- 
than  any  whidi  Dr  B.  refers  toVriv.  some  aaoieot  MSS*.  of 
Aristophanes,  according  to  Brunck,  i.e.  probably  one  andenfr 
MS.  We  do  hot  recollect  an  instnnoe  of  tmyn  with  the  first 
syllable  long.     Read  rmyif,  •    .. 

V.  108,  aAmv  dvfi^tn^f  tttan,  W^c  read  rififvrw  iwwyr,  and  in- 
clude the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence  in  d  parenthesis. 

V.  116.  0  xiXttm^y «  T  ijo^nr  i^yiui.  Dr  B.  supposes  a  syiialapha 
in  «<yMK,  which  question  we  have  already  discussed.  We  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  a  farmer  Number,  that  tlie  true  reading 
is  «fy5y.     Eumen.  44.  'A^yijTi  fucXXof, 

Vt  121.  S^ffffiiftift  My/y«ff  i^tKv^u^m  ^g^vr»  yivfotr.       -^^i^/t^tri-  ymm» 

Schutz.  Porson.  Dr  B.  conjectm'es  B^ote^iw  Xtt'^Cieuf  l^ixitftMm 
^i^futri  '^ftta.  UTierc  is  no  such  word  as  A«yi>«f,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  which  is  x^y^iwi ;  but  tliis  means  a  lever et*  ymat  is 
spoken  of  one  bare,  as,,  in  Floracc,  Lascivi  soboles  gregis  of  one 
goat 

V.  127.  ir«f*ir«M5  T   i^x^*    I^r  B*'s  conjecturc,  ^^xiUj  is  less 
JEschylean.     See  v.  307.     P<Us.  628.     Choeph.  145. 
•    v.  159»  n«^iw^rt«.     Read  mtXm^H*  as  ^w^#$,  »w^t#<. 

For  Ify^  Dr  Butler  proposes  «vt«w<.     We  read  •c^.    SopbocL 
Trachin.  722.     T^vr?  (ur  a^?.  where  Aldus  iias  «pf  • 
V.  282.  ^tiwpmff  iMn4Ki»     liead  iwril?. 

V.  2i)2.  f «Miu    <<  iUnv  !$•  Casanbt  rqponi  >ubet  ex  Ilesydu 

sic 


* 

^  Pdvs;  ficliQts.  2.  ^  ?nc4^  Athcnfleiu  xr.  p.  700.  -£•  pointed 
out  b;  llobortellus.     Eustath.  IK  T.  p.  1 189,  23. 

V.  294.  Dr  B.  judtciou&ly  reproves  Heath,  for  suppouji^  diatr 
tbc  first  syllable  in  "Exxi^  is  made  short,  Attice  :  and  in  v.  154.  of 
the  Cyclops  he  would  read,  eIJh  yi^  «W»  i  w  (/A  tkC  *xx*  ir^pmi^ 
f^fuu^  by  a  species  of  double  synaloephe  perfiBCtly  unheard  oC  ^ 
by  which  one  word  loses  its  tail  to  the  toUowing  word,  but  in. 
return  chops  off  tlie  other's  head.  But  he  adds,  **  edam  anib» 
pcestus  hie  in  nomine  propria  forte  ferri  potest,  praetereain  ISat^* 
rioo  dramat^  q^od  ad  comicsim  iMi^oedat  li^otiam, 
in  quarto  loco  minus  peccat,  vel  ne  pecpat  lyuadcoi,  ot 
te  mutaodum  focrit "  l<Iotfain^  can  be  more  anfiNrtuoate  than 
the  first  of  these  reasons;  witli  regard  to  the  8ecQnd»  it  i» 
alraag&'tiiathe  ahould  be  in  sudi  ocmbt,  when  the  foUofnag 

lilM»  oeOOl^  in.  the  (>ctopS  v.  943/  1%  umi  wmiyfitP  nA  MB«n»  y   4k 

fSiirmu  See  Mr  Gaisiord's  notes  on  Hephsesdon  p.  242.  For  *Ttm^ 
viAife  T%t  vtirt9^  Sm  untna^  Dr  B.  pn^KMcs  «W  hiiftnr,  maris  /^m- 
fnam  darso  ittcttbmU    Mr  Porson  approved  of  Hm  wrirtu. 

V,  370;     AiW  TM  fja^f  fuym  mUvpuu^  Th  rA  ir^i^tftr  Sir  'A>i{aJ|pw 
TiiMiTtf  iri^«i   rj(«r.      We   should   prefer   Tumfta  wtbut  r^w,      I0 

V.  159,  of  the  Choephori  f  we  have  wtoJmm  fibm. 

y.  S85*    'rm^pt».    We  would  write  virf|fu,  wherever  this  word 
occurs. 

■▼•  421.      niffm  rtyiU*  irtfUf,     <<  Xtyif  SchottUS.  **      This  SckoUus 

was  a  mistake  of  Dr  Needham's,  who  copied  it  from  a  book,  former- 
ly belonging  to  Stanley,  where  was  written^  unless  we  ereatly  mia- 
take»  *'  rtyif  Scholiast,  recte.  *!  see  Stanley's  note.  If  our  limits 
would  allow  U84  we  would  relieve  the  tedipusncss  of  critical  remarks, 
by  <;oinpar!ng  this  passage  wi)h  Shakespeare's  King  John  III.  S.  . 

^y.'43.7. .  ip' irrti^ 'tixn>    We  read  «^*  imW,    Dr  Buder  gives  a 
veiT  good  disposition  of  this  strophe  and  antistrbphe,  avaOlng  him<« 
st'lt  of  the  cpnjectures  of  various  critics.     In  the  first  ten  lines   of 
Strophe  and  Antistr.  y.  we  tliink  he  has  been  more  successful  than^. 
Dr  Bumcy,  but  less  so  in  the  nine  lost 

V.  454-.     Omit  t«v?,  and  in  the  antistrophe  #J^ 

V.  484. '  wm^0tyyiXfimrif  NfMf  9rv^^fr«  iMt^Jiiv.     Perhaps  wrtfmiif^mm 

V.  512.    KHPTS.    It  should  be  TAAGYB^pX.    Argument,  ^  mi 

V.  580.    *HA^$  iui^rtH*    **  'Hrl'  Marg.  Ask,  ?•    It  was  a  conjee-^ 
ture  of  Dr  Needham's.  *         .         . ' 

V.  5.28,.^ 

•  Perhaps  Dr  B.  will  quote  Will.  Baxter,  #ho  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing as  tne  third  verse  of  an  Alcaic  Stanza,  ni^fimXXM  riV  xpf^ 
*wikh  5rl?5,  for  XHf*£m  «nWr.  •      -    .*  i  c^r 

f  We  write  it  so,  rather  than  Choephorse.  Terence  called  fii^ 
plqr  of  the  Brc4kerSf  AfUfkoe^  but  Uter  times  ^ote  jlddjhu  See 
BsnakiJB. 
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.r.529.    ^rngmk  %  iitf^<««.    Wlrf  not  4«Ai^«<?    3^  J^ip*  }o% 

V,  545.  AvTo;g^o7w  ^iCT^ji^f  f#^nr  3^oy«  We  read  AWAi^w  •9,4r« 
Tbeb.  646.     ircTn^sci  ^rm  Tif  ^^yfi'f^M.  -       -, 

X«<«v  7«'«;*  VVc  bad  long  ago  thought  that  m^xm^tf  was.  ap  evuieiit 
correctJoHi  and  we  have  since  learnied  that  Mr  Porson  read  ^^;^iW. 
Curipid.  m  Atheiu  VL  p.  2G4.  C«  Aeir^t^  ff^rscrifc  «<tf^(  i^x^Um  icfimm' 
Ion  V.  2.     Otefjr  jneAtiuov  mk6»« 

better  reading,  though  unnotited  by  Dr  B.    It  is  preserv^  By  tlie 
judicious  nuthor  of  &stX  truly  po^ticsd  dramas  X^^n^  n«^A». '  t«  70L' 
Cf.  JSoplioeL  ^ntig.   151.    £urip.    Pheeqiss.   14101    ^S^L' TlSb* 
Here.  F*  10.    ElectR  856.  ,  , 

•  V.  QOGh  Bun^m^  H^tfiUrm  u>Jin  ^xl^.  Some  tmA  ttm^mK.  aoott 
KV^t<rrs«f.aBd  uome  iMr^tW^.  hut'Dr  Bujtieir  satisfactorily  .jdcfeods; 
and.«x{Ja»s  th^-co^miofi  le€;tioii»  ,  •  t 

v»  615*  rvMMiHi  arirrif^y  b  o«^«#40  li^w  f$»?Mu^  "  ViJide  n^l)A  ^rrtdel 
emei|datio  Scjiutz.  2.  »}«« f y«j^i«  nam  i^  yulgata  solcccum  q.uiddani 
incsse  suspicpr. "  Dr  B,  however  does  not  point  out  in  wluit  the  «o-' 
lecism  consists,  nor  can  we  perceive  it.—"  Ma^  he  Jind^  x/tshefijic. 
coines  backf  a  Jclthful  vclfc  at  home,  ^  repcriat,  not  rcperiet^  as  ^Stan-' 
ley's  version  has  it. 

V,  621,     fiMX^^p  i  ;^kA»«v  /8ii^«K-      **  x,*\Koi   Pauw,  •'    x^mXms  A-, 
bresch.  together  >i'ith  one  MS.  mid  the  Pseudo*Gregorius.  v.  64, 

V.  625.     Kvm  fAif  »uT»t  iJiTf  fceif $etnrrt  r#<      Td^a<W»  l^fiwuZctv  tvT^txwf 

\iy¥.  l*he  true  reading,  }ioy6$f,  is  preserved  by  the  Scholiast,  wbidi 
Dr  B*.  has  not  remarked. 

V.  71d«     H^tctficv  troAK  yt^xM*     Read  yi^«Mot^. 

V.  723.  Rei^H' — ittiftir^itin  ^^Xvi^nt6¥.  Dr  B«  conjectures  **  mi^ 
w?mht  ^irmftwyinti)  amnino^ /undUm,  **  but  this  could  never  be  the 
meaning  of  Tde^x-Auli,  which  is,  besides,  a  word  of  much  Uter  dote 
than  the.  age  of  .£schylus.  Our  correction  is  ^«^ir«(lii«  v.  4SQ.  fiir 
At  ^rr^Mw^$ii.    One  MS.  has  here  x«y«Ai,  which  is  an  evid^  ^^^'^^ 

▼.  777*  Nf«^  ^y(  »*Tdv.  to  whicb  IS  Opposed  in  the  anti$tf ophe 
%Hi^  -wtdurr^wM^.  We  thihk  therefore  that  the  metre  does  no^  aidmit 
m  fvu^  the  correction  of  Heath  and  Dr  Butler«  For  itufupi  t$  tdv 
Sftm^^t  the  sense  and  metre  require  r»9  «^x«'* 

V.  80S.     'Ay8A«rr«  x#or<»9r«  ^lej^^fim.    ''Orrtf  )*  i2y«^<  9r#0j3«T«yiw-^ 
|Ntfv.  «.  T.  A.     None  or  the  eommentators  have  remarked  the  hiatus ; 
at  the  end  of  t.  803.    We  fure  inclined  to  believe  that  a  verse  is  lost 
between  this  and  the  following  line. 

V.  809*    *£aW  iW»  jtv  y^iTticthrif^    Dr  B.  proposes  #i/  ^.r^  m- 
jM^vw,  which  is  probably  the  true  reading*    In.  the  pext  .vj^se^^Wi^; 
would  read  lUi^*  iw$f^vrif  y  ^o4t&  yty^t^^ftuKt  for  K«(t'  m^pofi^vtms^' 
wHm  y*  .       ,'   ♦ 

.  V.  823.     mii^mrm^  *Wiv  ^^'    f  Mi}^«r«c  Pors*     Read  ^f^, 
nfurrm^    See  Cho^h.  847»    Eumcn.  248. 954.    SuppL686.    Euripwj 

Supply 
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Sttppl.  S25.    We  are  surprised  that  Dr  B.  did  not  peimtre  dw. 

V,  825.  rm  y  iftcrrttf  kvtu  *EAx*f  ir($rp[u  X'^C^?  *^  7r?^cvfti0M,  Wc 
^aspect,  *£A«V(  nr^^rSiyt  X^^**^' 

V,  S*S3.     n#Ai»  ^fi^^^vrfv  *A^YUw  ^aU»if  "imrtv  rMm^*     -j-'A^yiw  Por». 

Read  uy^s^t  itltuf.     See  Piereon  on  Moeris  p,  395. 

V.  843.     Ai/rp^m  y»^  ioi  Mc^^itif  fr^TntitfH'      Km^^  Casauboni  whi€h 

18  the  true  reading.  Cf.  v.  1200.  Pers.  881.  SophocL  CEd.  T.  15. 
Rhes.  390. 

V,  844.  rS  mxafcuiftf  tcV*?.  Dr  B.  does  not  remark  that  Mr  Por- 
8on*s  orthography  is  'inicuftktm^  as  it  should  olwap  be  writteii.  See 
Vol.  XVI.  c^  this  Journal,  p.  381.       • 

V.  851.  1643.    rM(«r^(*?.     Read  «K^#f  ^^. 

V.  879.      T^trmum^c^r  0L9Tvi^ym  ihvn^f      Dr  B.  proposes  T^i«*^i«- 

To$  y  ««y— with  Abresch  and  Schutz  :  but  read  T^mv^mtth  r«». 

V.  908.  K«^  Ttjff  ^furmv  mvrtXmf  wm^*  fXinXn.  Dr  B.  does  not  re- 
mark ^at  Mr  Porson  prefixed  an  obelus  to  pmm$my  the  reason  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  assign.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  verse  m 
insititious,  as  the  force  of  the  passage  will  be  increased  by  it»  ofBi»- 
sion.  At  all  events  the  conjunction  >uu  is  out  of  place. 
'  V.  994.  ir«tfcfcmf  itttintt  wti^finnv.  There  is  no  such  word  as  maUvm 
for  iutmrdf.  We  suggest  the  following  correction  of  the  concluding 
lines  of  this  strophe  and  antistroplie. 

STR.  ANTISTIU 

^x^itfuxict  m^ii^^f  ixTiUf  li^l^fim  V  a*  9ftMi  tA*,  iXn- 

fZf  W9r*  *^JXi4f  ^  ^j/v^  mruv 

v^9  fMvJ^ttrmf  rr^roV*  fit  T«  fck  TiAir^«^r. 

V.  1031.  Ovii  r«f  «^lo}«Mf  TSf  ^i^vtfr  uvmynf  Zit^  mlr  tirmpo^t,  Dr 
B.  adopts  r0ui  ^6ifuuvf,  die  conjecture  of  Mr  Schutz,  and  swuc^  from 
that  of  Stanley,  and  translates,  **  Nee  vero  perito  ilii  jEsculapio,  ut 
mortuos  rerocet  vel  ipse  Jupiter  persuaserit.  **  Certainly  Jupiter 
was  the  last  person  in  toe  world  to  persuade  his  grandson  to  do  that, 
for  having  done  which  he  had  chastised  him  so  severely;  as  the  Scho- 
liast judiciously  remarics.  We  think  all  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if 
for  itrmvrtf  we  read  fr^v^'  «iv.  We  approve,  however,  n»v;  ^fufvf, 
V.  1064.  OtTTM  $v0tuttf  rivi*  ifiu  9^»Xv  wm^m  T^tySiiv.  Read  t^^  im»L 
▼.  1216.  ^H  *mi  mtfm  w(»i  %^f  nX$fft  f^fUf;  Dr  B.  proposes  t^Al^rv 
y  ifUv*  '  But  the  particle  yi  is  never  used  thus  in  interrogations^-^ 
Read  ^Altmv  «^v.    Mimf  is  Mr  Elrosley's  correction. 

V.  1224.  'Tir*  mS  fM.%  iufki  i^^fimmmt  ^nvK  'Sffftfiu^  TM^tiwnn  ^{«** 
fittf  ffi^MMi(.  Mr  Porson  prefixes  an  obelus  to  ipnftmff  to-which  read* 
ing,  as  well  as  to  Dr  Butler's  conjecture,  i^i^Wt  there  is  this  ob- 
jection, that  the  compounds  of  ^^n  do  not  terminate  in  fun  but  m 
fit,  .£schylus,  we  believe,  wrote  'Tir*  «v  ^i  ^utk  •^tftinruMf  wnt 
^Sr^^/Sfi  T»^W4»f *  ^^MftUif  )t  ^nfunt.  Choeph.  656m  n  kmI  A«{uK^tjp»- 
funu  In  V.  1171.  of  this  play  the  Chorus  says  to  Casandra,  Ti  r»^ 
r$^9  iiymf  cW  i^'r$»  -,  Cf.  w.  638.  1182.     Eunp.  Iph.  AuL  13S5w 

V.  1244.  «rr*f)«9  r  M^9  ^tXtf  irmv9Wf*  ^^  Miror  neminem  reposotwe 
Snf  r^if  r  "A^irt  cujusmodi  phrasin  habuimus  supra,  v.  SSS.***  ITiis 
correction,  which  is  undoubted,  had  been  made  before  by  Stanley, 

and 


-  ieie*  Batter's  Bditian  ofJEsckylus.  fiol 

imd  IS  -flotfid  in  Ae  margin  of  Dr  Needbam^s  book. 

IS^d.     *«M  ffv  /B*>jf  retx,u  ru^atf  "Ayatr  y*  ti}\,n6cfM.frif  •ixru'^x^  l^Uf,     For 

^v  Stanley,  or  rather  (jasaubony  restored  ftc  ef.  But  the  particle  yi 
18  misplaced,  and  seems  to  have;  been  inserted  by  some  copyist,  who 
thought  that  the  last  syllable  of  *y«»  was  short.  The  same  particle 
has  been  ihtruded^  ««t*  fivTi*  x^^f^^"^^^^^  ir^  Eurip.  Androm.  955. 
tieraclid.  205.  (Rhes.  668.)     We  would  here  omit  it  altogether,  or 

read  ««<  rv  y  if  rux,u  icxpai^  ** Ky*f  (a  ix, 

V,  1253.  s^viKitrfiuov,  **  Minus  Atticum  est  i{«*««r^?y«»,  qiiod  vo^ 
Jait  StanU**  Tn  v.  164.  of  the  iPhcenissae  TVfr  Porson  has  printed 
f|ii««C|^s»«,  bul  in  V.  431.  ffK«n.  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  in  spitd 
6f  Moeris,  Photius,  and  Eustathius,  that  the  latter  orthdgraphy  is 
that  of  the  tragedians,  though  not  of  Aristophanes. 

V,  1265.  Ux-TM,  •i^f  ri  TTv^  hei^x^*^  ^  ^•»«  "  Nisi  ci'ediderim  hid 
poetam  studio  hiatum  qua^ivisse^  legerem  tx^cxu  yroto*  t»  ttZ^.  "  W6 
belieoe  Dr  B.  will  not  produce  any  instance  from  the  threfe  Tragedi- 
ans, in  which  the  first  syllable  of  ?r#iW  is  made  short.  *  '  This  verse 
riiould  be  pointed  thus  Uh^€u\  •<«»  to  ^rv^*  ixk^^trui  y  Ifc^', 

V.  1 334.  Epc^^^'V  0c9iv^  r»ti  lu^U  Tt\u9  ««*«t.  Dr  B.  would  read 
•jK^  for  ifMt*  with  Stanley.  iEsChyluS  admired  Homer,  it  is  true, 
but  not,  we  think,  so  fai*,  fls  to  inti'ude  cft,u  upon  an  Athenian  au-^ 
dience. 

V.  1346.  Nvf  T  fi  ^^ofs^Ahr  alfi  ttinr/rut  it«2  rtirt  6etfovrt  ^a^v,  ceXAarv 
n«<vi^  idytirtt*  ilyfltv  iirtt^tcni\  Tig  if  f (/{cB<r«  p^&rif  uo-ifH  Aecifte^t  ^vr«<,  rttc 

tisuCm;  Dr  B.  tefms  this  passage  locus  plane  desperatus^  and  for 
«y«v  i^rMe^nffT,  proposes  M^  mrrXnnt*  ad  interim^  as  it  were^  which  in 
«ooih  is  a  desperate  remedy*  Medici  graviores  morbos  aspens  remc" 
diis  curant*  We  would  omit  these  two  i^ords  altogether.  Dr  B.  ad- 
opts the  reading  of  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  Tig  «» tu^euT;  fi^rrU 
)^ff  inni.  Mr. Dawes  has  observed  in  his  Misc.  Crit.p.  197.  Focalis 
Irevis  ante  fi^  sequente  ^,  syUabam  brevem  perpeluo  claudit.  Mr  Por- 
son remarks  on  v*  64.  of  the  Orestes,  Ubi  verbum  in  brevem  vocalem 
desinit^  eamque  duce  consonantes  excipiunt^  quce  brevem  manere  patian^ 
iur,  vix  credo  exempla  indubice  fidei  inveniri  posse^  in  quibiis  syllabd 
ista  proditcatur.  When  Dr  Butler  has  cast  his  eye  over  these  pas- 
^ges,  he  may  (Perhaps  be  inclined  to  thihl^  \Hth  us,  that  there  is  a 
strong  objection  to  the  emendation  of  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  viz- 
that  it  introduces  a  false  nitantity.  We  will,  hoWeVet,  candidly  ad- 
mit, that  the  authority  at  Mr  Hermann  led  us  into  an  error  at'  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature,* In  our  notice  of  Dr  B.'s  former  -volumes* 
Bat,  as  the  Doctor  facetiously  observes,  w6  have  now  •*  tarried  at 
Jericho  tdl  our  beards  are  grown.  ** 

hii%99tf  x^^i.  The  commentators,  one  and  all,  are  sadly  td  seek  In 
this  passagei     A  certain  antient  author  quotes  from  ^schylus,  X^#- 

VOL.  XIX.   NO.  SH4  K   k  ft^^f 

*   Suppi.  908.     OvTH,  ri  ^6mf ;  he  wt^f  ^^avimmito^  *Afi^ii  tliXm^ymf 

TnfY  0wtf/^u9  x^wtL*  It  is  manifest  that  we  should  read  i»  TirW  ^(•«ip- 
fC9lr^^,     Tlie  cooA^ion  was  occasioned  by  the  precedkig  ««/»;.  . 
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vi'^i^y  Si%  ri^  fiiXXcvi  %«^<».  We  would  therefore  read  the  whole  pts-' 
sage  thus,  X^fi^tut*  y^c^  tS^u  r?;  fiiXXtlv^  %'V'  I^^'  wmr^vmf,  •»  lui- 
itiif^vrt*  yi^f  We  propose  tlic  source  of  our  correctioD,  as  a  pro- 
blem for  the  ingenuity  of  Dr  Butler  and  the  younger  part  of  our 
readers. 

V.  1379.  ^Xn^vfftcft.  «  xXfiivfuu  Pors.  '•  We  apprehend  thtt 
wXii6v6fimi  must  have  been  merely  a  typographical  error  Of  the  Glas-' 
gow  printer.  Pers.  429.  *A«t«/  it  ptx^if  x**Z'^*f .  '*'*  w'^«'*«^  where 
Aldus  has  hrxih^^f  contra  metruM,  as  Dr  B.  would  remark.  wXtd^ 
ft»-  is  the  older  form. 

V.  1387.  Ki'»w  TuXcu^f,  Dr  B.  adopts  Heath's  conjecture;  Ni«if^ 
which  we  may  be  ii^clined  to  aihnit,  when  we  have  better  Vouchert 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  word,  than  Suidas  aiid  the  great  Etymo- 
logist, whose  glosses  refer  to  Iliad  ^.  483« 

V.  1392.  niinrr.rtTif  "  nt^t^^P^i^M  Marg.  Ask. "  This  aga«  wai 
a  conjectuie  of  Needham*s,  which  Dr  Askew  had  converted  to  bil 
own  use. 

V^.   1 400.      Xui^tvrm  «v3c»  ^Mf,  $  Am;  titv  Vif^  tt  rartf^tr^  xiXfM(  V 

Xox^tfUiTt,  Dr  B.  approves  of  Mr  Schutz's  conjecture  r«f  wro- 
^•».  But  why  the  Doric  form  yil^  rather  than  yf»?  We 
slioivlcl  prefer  r^Mt  a^»^§if  xJixwu^  ir  x^xivfUiTK  Bot  will  Dr  But- 
lei  ! 'r^.ivi'  us  one  bold  conjecture  (nhich  we  believe  was  sog- 
p:<x  d  by  Mr  Porson),  in  consideration  of  otir  general  acqtiiw- 
c.ncr*  in  Mh  opinions  ?     What  if  we  were  to*re^,  Xmi^vrm  M 

iVtho  it  I,  ReKpecti  ng  this  usage  of  y^w?  see  Musjn'ave  on  ?.  1 165. 
of  tlie  Siinplices  of  tOuripidos.  Secondly,  whichsoever  resdit^ 
is  ad«ptea,  the  sul^stantive  tnu«5t  he  in  the  nominative  casci  b^ 
cau«ic»  the  lull  construction  is  xfi^(9v<rHf  avJir  {••(r«»  i  yn  x^ti^,  or  J 

w.  1410.  298.  u^^mcfclftti.  Read  <lp^«>^»<^.  as  in  v.  41T.rf 
the  Per sttins.     So  the  Attics  .used  ^Vs  rather  than  wfni, 

V.  1417.  fvraii  s{  ixif.  The  metre  requires  fvrSf^  the  correc- 
tion of  Stanley,  wliich  Dr  B.  prrfcrsj  but  without  assigning  any 
reason. 

quid  mutandtmi,.  maUni  cum  Stanleio  ot  Vossio  w.  Sed  fort« 
vulgata  re^te  s6  habet, .  nt  •iJif  t<;S*  ^it  pro  •v^\»  xm^,  nil  korurn^  ut 
Juvenalls  loquitur. "  \Vc  shall  Ix*  happy  to  be  made  acqoflii^ 
with  any  similar  construction  of  «Su  r^lty  and  in  the  mean  tiw« 
recjuest  Dr  B. V  attention  to  tlie  fcllbwing  remark.  **  Viti  o^ 
Framtsci  Oiidini,  qiii  a  in  his  vei'bis  cofripi  contendU  «r  A^. 
75/0  Juda'iVum  aptid  .TuVenalbm,  nnUa  ratio  habenda  esi* "  ^*  ^ 
an  unquestionable  correction.  Nw  and  rk\  arc  thus  .opposed  to 
each  other  vv.  808.  814.  Choeph.  973.  Sophocl.  Hectr.  oTO.  907. 
ICurip.  Med.  1398..  El.  1203.  Tbucyd.  I.  8G.  VL  iJ9. 
v.  1446.     mvwh  cy  ftiK^  ^m(,     RoaU  •i  v^/lui^ 

V.  I5l5« 


J 
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*  V.  151 2,  We  agree  with  Dr  Butler  m  suspecting  that  a  di^ 
bodia  is  lost,  which  answered  to  Ji^AXjiw  in  v.  1537.  for  these 
systems  were  evidently  intended  to  correspond. 

V.  1683,  ii^Wmh^*  ftn  Xi^rt^i,  ^n  ^tx^  f*^u  Dr  Butler  pro* 
poses  («i  iFTAtr^  5*«7ff«^  which  we  apprehend  to  be  the.tnie  reading, 

..    V.  lb 46.      'Myof  ¥  yT»5rn[«  <A^^<  "  urdXctiytnifi      {r  Canter.    Pauw 

^  quatenu^f  Schiitz.  ?  Porson.,  **  Sed  fateor  mihi  pcrplacere 
emendationem  Bothei  repohentis  it,  qiiod  behe  Graecum  est. " 
Dr  Butler  did  not  perceive  th^t?,  Mr  Porson's  reading,  is  the 
Attic  form  for  tu  See  Bninck's  Lexicon  Sophocleum.  v.  H.  (the 
tetract  Virhich  Brdhck  Jia?  given  froiii  Porphyrj'  is  also  in  tlie 
Venetian  Scholia.)  Markland  on  v.  484.  of  Uie  Siippl.  bf  Eu- 
iripides.     *i^  occur?  in  v.  521.  of  the  Choephoril 

V.  1666;     Sn/;^Tf  3*  «/  yf^ofn;  «'^o$  3i^v$  'xix^AffMov^  row^i^    Il^if 

*w^».  t/|«j»lK  iMci^pf  ;^?f  T*^}*  j{  ilT^<i{«|Uir,  Mr  Porson,  Xnixtf  M 
yi^m^  nin.  omitting  T^iciu      Heath,  0Y^5*m^  iumv  ;^ijf  T«y  ii(  It^«- 

|«^.  Dr  Butler  adopts  both  these  corrections,  except  that 
forxc?"  he. writes  x^k  We  never  Understood  what  coUld  bo 
^eant  by  l«fai  5riflr^#»^wi,     We  would  read  the  passage  thus^ 

?f  Tid*,  j(  «r{4«¥*«''«  We  do  not,  howevei-,  plrbpose  this  conjec- 
ture with  any  degriei*  of  confidence; 

.      •       «  ,  ,■        ■  •    -  « 

We  npiir  ptofceed  to  the  Nota  t^ari\  it  BuUai  Philologg.  iii 
Vhich  Dr  Butleir  has  succeeded  iii  cxplaitiing  some  pfissages 
misunderstood  by  fore^ing  cominentators.  Indeed,  we  think 
^hat  his  interpretations  are  generally  judicious ;  and  we  give 
nim  considerable  credii  for  endeai'ouring.  In  most  instances,  to 
explain  the  received  texti  father  than  So  as  Schutz  does,  who 
plters  it  According  to  his  own  very  limited  notions,  and  then 
translates  his  own  ^reading;  What  w^  chiefly  complain  of  in  Dr 
Sutler's  noted,  is  the  ^xtreiiie  deficiency  of  iUUsti^ation  from  IEj^'^ 
chyliis  himself  and  his  brother  tragedians ;  and  die  great  want 
bf  accuracy  knd  prebiiiion  in  the  fi^  referei^ces  whicli  are  madei 
The  learned  bdiior  seems  alsb  ib  thinks  ^th  Heath  atid  Mus<» 
grave,  that  if  a  word  is  to  be  foiind  iii  Hesychius  oi*  Suidas^ 
that  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  introduction  of  it  into  iEscliy- 
lus,  not  being  aware  of  thfe.  (extremely  corrupt  state .  of  those 
X^cxicoHs^  even  aflcir  all  the  Jaboiirs  bt  the  scholars  of  the  two 
last  centuries;  *     Anbiher  defect  in  the  notes  of  Dr  B.  is  his 

*  What  edition  of  Hesycluus  Dr  B;  uses,  we  know  not.  At 
V.  367.  he  sayi,  "  Hesych.  •r«pi^tiAii*  very  n  tiXh  i/ptMitwt.  **  whkH 
is  seorcriy  GrTtek.    hi  all  die  editions  we  luive  seen^  it  stands,  't^ 

K  k  2  Tf>jf; 
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propensity  to  brood  and  ireneral  nsscrtious,  without  tt  specifica- 
tion of  iiistaiicc«,  wlucii  IS  not  at  nil  suitable  to  the  practice  uf 
scholars  of  the  present  ujfe.  For  insUncc,  at  v.  'ill*,  of  this 
jiUy  ijerxy^  5r^wT»i  >«^3-«3»(),  Abresch  has  a  note  on  tlie  active 
usage  of  »^ut»5  j  on  wliicli  Dr  B.  remarks,  *'  Sic  ^t^"*^  apud 
Soph.  Trach.  v*  44G.  et  mtdla  ejusmttdi.  "  Now,  mdependently 
of  the  consideration  that  Abresch's  note  is  nothing  to  the  iiur"- 
posc,  (T»{Mir»j  being  used  in  a  paaive  sense,  viaiie  to  go),  (nere 
are  cfn\yjht/r,  or  ut  nio*t  _fivr,  tsiniilar  instances  in  the  Tragedi- 
ans, besides  that  quoted  by  Dr  li.  viz.  Pronieth.  v.  916.  PerB. 
55.  Sopb.  CEd.  CoL  1031.  and  perhapw  Anli^.  101 1.  Eurip, 
Hecub.  il2i.  We  noticed,  on  n  former  occasion,  that  Dr  B. 
has  confinetl  his  critical  reading  to  those  earlier  writers,  whoM 
labours,  however  cxteiiMve  and  useful,  have  yet  in  sonie  mea- 


;  yet 
sure  been  snr])as.sed,  it'  not  superseded,  by  tne  more  accurate 
iuquirica  of  later  scholars.  Nor  have  we  found,  in  these  addi- 
tional volumes,  any  reason  to  retract  this  censure.  Even  of 
David  llultnkcn,  with  whose  vast  labours  in  every  department 
of  Greek  literature  (metre  excepted)  all  other  modern  scholars 
lire  familiar,  lie  seems  to  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  ■ 

Dr  Butler  intends,  we  presume,  to  publish  tlr^  Fragments  of 
jTlschylus.  The  following  example  may  be  added  to  those 
which  wc  gave  in  our  notice  of  his  first  volume,  to  show  how 
well  he  IS  qualified  for  the  task.  At  v.  70.  Schutz  has  (quoted 
from  Stobteus  a  fragment,  of  which  these  are  the  two  first  ver- 
ses, MiHt  hiit  yi^  fiiiKTgc  ti  itiftn  if^,  Ouf  ■■>  Ti  Itwp,  tvf  Ivirviw* 
turn.  *' Lege  *uti>  ibS' ra-ioiriiiii  BWK. "  S.  BuTixa.  making,  w« 
suppose,  *w"  and  Ui<nrniii  substantives.  But  is  it  posaibfe  that 
l)r  B.  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  four  following  fucts  j 
Jst,  that  Ivti,  (the  genitive  phiruf  of  wliich  is  not  *wt.  but  ti/u", 

*iA^5.  i/rif  11  T-/M  ^^.JHjifim.  which  gloM  evidently  refers  to  v.  294-. 
of  this  play.    i/riinhin—irT^s  A«^(irai*t.    Again,  at  v.  685.  he  quote* 
from  Husydrius  *iiT*^ii' — •(«*'f>  *{?•  where,  if  Abr-esch  and  Bos  had 
not  long  ajrff  restored  i{ii,  any  fourth-form  bay  would.     We  will 
throw  into  this  ntite  a  list  of  passages  variously  cited  by  ancient  au- 
thors, of  which  varieties  no  notice  is  taken  by  Dc  B.,  or  any  preced- 
ing critic    T„..i>  t:.  V,  4.  7.  8.  1 1.  43.  44..  45.  46.  234.  269.  276. 
5.  478.  498.  560. 596. 598. 599.  GOO.  603. 86*. 
4"?.  164. 292. 596. 621 .  932. 1 365. 1453. 1 45*. 
Iso,  that  the  value  of  Dr  li.'s  book  as  a  mrio- 
liminished  by  the  circumstance,  Uiat  his  col- 
Aldus  and  RoborteltuE  is  Very  inaccurate.     Nv 
s  occur  in  the  ftrtt  5i  lines  uf  tJie  S.  ag.  Ilieb. 
n  -r.  i6o8.  of  the  AfamnnBan,  "  Heathioi  fir  icnit.  .•'■ 
m  viJc  iQ  NmW  Virr.  Philol^g.  ••     Wc  Kmc  ttunhti 
"  fat  in;  mention  of  RDhnkcii,  bul  in  f^.    Tt)c  UCl 
j;h  »  Dicnticnf'thu  pafTatc 
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#»ii».)  has  its  first  syllable  %horl  in  v.  1418.  of  this  play,  Odj'ss. 
Q.  261.  Tbeocr.  II.  10.  and  wherever  else  it  occurs?.  2(1,  that 
#«W  has  its  first  syllabic  Umg,  3d,  that  a  solecism  is  left  in  the 
2d  verse.  4th,  that  tWs  is  a  fraprment  of  the  Niobe  of  il5schy-' 
luA ;  and  that  Stanley  has  printed  a«c/8«k  for  »««?,  as  it  is  ako 
eaoted  by  Eustath.  od  II.  i.  p.  744,  S.  Schol.  Venet.  11.  I.  158. 
Stobeeus  Grot.  ckix.  p.  485  ?  Dr  B.'s  emendation,  then,  has 
these  peculiar  merits  5  that  it  leaves  untoucheil  a  solecism  and  a 
&ke  quantity,  and  introduces  moreover  a  second  false  (|nantity ; 
and  we  ha:ve  no  doubt  bdt  that  Mr  l^)the  of  M<igtW>ur^  will  on 
these  grounds  concur  with  us  in  em  bract  npj  it.  But  Dr  B.'s 
metrical  skHI  is  exerted  with  equal  success  on  the  Latin  Trage- 
dians. At  V. '854.  the  following  verses  of  Enniiis  are  cjuoted  by 
Scbutz  (who,  we  suspect,  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of 
them  to  F.  Ursinus's  notes  on  Virgil,  ^ji.  II.  328.)  ^am  max- 
imo  sallu  superavitzs  Gravitliis  a  mm  f  is  equfis=  Qui  stio  parUt 
mrdtui  perdat  Pef'gama.**  **  Obiter  nwneo  vcrsi^s  Ennianoi^ 
male  uispositos  esse.  Eos  vel  tirones  in  Senarios  redigant.  " 
S.  Butler.  We  should  certainly  scokl  any  tiro  of  ours,  did 
be  fail  to  perceive,  that  these  verses  are  one  verv  good  and  rcr 
gular  tetraineter  trochaic,  and  a  part  of  another.  Maximd 
saltu  stiperavit  gravidus  armatis  etpms  =  Qui  fnto  partu  ardiia  pa'^ 
dot  PtTgcana -*  o  —  «  — .  Again,  v.  150.  ^dofuirn  or^^vlSf,  Dr 
B.  calls  a  difm*ter  dactyiic^  *♦  modo  liceat  ultimani  in  ^tutfittrm 
<Sorripere.  "  B<it  this  is  a  license  which  no  .scl>olar,  except  Mr 
Bothe  ^  Ma^obnrg,  will  concede  to  him. 

The  Doctor's  philological  remarks  on  tlie  Agameinnon  rarely 
«<mtain  any  really  philological  illustrations;  but  consist,  in  a 
flreat  mcasore,  ot  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  at  thje 
great  poetical  powers  of  his  autlior.  **  SumiiruT)}  arfificiwn'* 
•*  mira  sublimitasj  "  **  nee  ipse  quidem  Shakespcarius  major  esse 
patuit "  **  qnam  splendide  f — qnftm  ornate  ! — qunm  vcre  / — quani 
suaviter  depinguni ! ''  are  sprinkled  with  a  pronise  hand  over  120 
pages*  In  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  Mr  Schutpc  for  his  mo- 
da;  but,  with  all  due  respect  to  these  learned,  but  talkative 
Sentlemen,  we  would  suggest,  that  iEochylus  is  only  to  be  read 
y  those,  who  are  tolerable  proficients  in  Greek ;  and  that  such 
persons  do  not  stand  in  need  of  these  finger-post^,  to  enable 
them  to  reacli  an  author's  beauties.  What  description  of  read- 
ers would  be  benefited  by  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  filled  with 
such  notes  as  the  following  ?  *♦  This  is  prodigious  fine !  '* 
*^  N.  B.  This  is  to  be  admifcd  !  "  "  How  astonishingly  su- 
tjjime  1 "  *•  How  amazingly  pathetic  !  '* 
.  But  what  we  principally  object  to  (and  it  is  what  ail  purch?:s- 
ers  of  the  book  must  also  object  to)  is,  that  Dr  Butler's  edrtioii 
is,  Hke  msay  other  variorum  editbns,  not  a  judicious  selection, 
hot  soi  indiscriminate  coacervation  of  aD  that  has  been  expressly 


written  upon  ^schjlus.  Good  cr  baclt  f^^ht  or  wroiifft  here 
it  is  a]l,  one  note  upon  another,  neat  os  imported*  nist  we 
have  Stanley's  remar)c  upon  iRschylus,  then  Pauw's  n<rte  ttpcm 
Stanley's  remark,  then  Heath'^  criticism  of  l\iuw'9  not^  and 
lastly  t)r  B.'s  character  of  all  three*  At  v.  7S4.  of  the  Sc?en 
ag.  Tb.  we  have  nearly  two  pages  of  matter  manifestij  useleai 
and  irrelevant,  at  the  end  of  which  the  editor  assurer  ns  ^^ 
tiis  kite  aJ$ci'ipsi ;  which  is  but  a  poor  apology  to  his  readers  fin: 
their  loss  of  time.  Again,  at  v.  925.  't  Mire  hie  halj^icinatac 
Hcathii^s,  ^ujus  annota^io  inter  virorqm  doctorupi  ^oinnia  on- 
mcranda  est,  ut  nuUo  rnodix  sit  pra:termUeruh.  '^  If  Dr  Boder 
tliiiiks,  that  even  the  dreams  of  learned  m^p  are  by  po  m^ans  to 
be  omitted,  he  thinks  differently  Irp^  us,  i^d  from  aOr  who  wisli 
for  a  ustifuL  editiop  of  iE^chylps,  Again,  at  ▼.  768,^*  Totom 
locum,  ut  feliciter  sc  cmendas^e  g^riatur  Wakefield,  adscribam, 
iii>n  ut  viri  cl.  conjecturis  acquicscam,  sed  ui  ^ifficio  $eduli  edito^ 
lis  di'fuiigar.  "  Now,  puttip^  out  of  the  question  |he  expessife 
verbiage  of  this  sort  of  remarl^,  we  m^st  be  allowed  to  observe^ 
that  it  is  no  part  whatever  of  the  duty  of  a  iudicious  editor,  ta 
comniemorate  the  palpable  absurditi^  of  hi^  brother  critics. 
Tlic  object  of  publishing  a  book  of  this  description  should  be, 
not  to  preserve  and  embalm  (he  fc^io^  and  oversiflhts  of  oth€£ 
editors,  but  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  r^l  knoidodg^j  ta  mr 
struct  and  amu^e  its  readers,  by  f ompretfing  as  much  ute&l  in- 
formation as  can  be  proeured,  into  «s  fsohvenient  a  shape  as  can 
be  given  to  it.  And  wha^ycr  ^crtiples  Dr  B*  may  etitevtaip, 
about  omitting  any  of  the  dritical  vtigaries  of  preceding  com- 
mentators, he  m^ght  {it  least  spare  his  readers  in  the  piMpgicti 
part,  where  we  naturally  seek,  pot  for  th^  absurdictcv  of  vnen 
iv'ho  did  not  understand  .^^hylus,  but  for  thv  clocidatums  of 
tliose  who  did.  So  far,  however,  is  this  irom  being  the  case^ 
that,  afler  detailing  page  upon  page  of  tjie  crudities  of  one  mani 
ihe  scurrilities  of  another,  and  the  puerih'ties  of  a  third,  be 
makes  such  remarks  as  the  following.  ••  Non  seniel  puduit  w^ 
iPau^ii,  homipis  frontjs  perfrict^  et  audacis  inscientise,  contomc' 
lias  cxscribere,  in  quof  jactas  viros  I  "  S.  Butler.  **  Nee  hunc 
hec  ilium  operpe  pretiipn  est  relellere. "  S.  Butlek. 

But,  above  al},  we  object  (considering  the  great  iscarcitj'  pf  fipc 
tags  o^casione<l  by  the  present  war),  ti)  Uie  cnormoii^  waste  of  pa^ 
per  upon  what  Dr  B.  terms  enarraUon^^  or  decimations  of  the  me- 
ires.  As  a  specimen  pf  what  occqi^?  repeatedly,  we  need  only  m^ 
tion,  that  at  v.  880,  of  the  S.  ag.  Th;  we  have,  first,  two  pages 
of  the  metrical  crotchets  of  Pauw  and  Heath,  "  qtionim  hi<^  "' 
^ys  Dr  B.,  **  non  semper  bene  rem  gessit,  ille  m  his  metris 
declaranuis  ubinue  fere  turpiter  erravit :  "  These  are  followed  by 
foi^r  pages  of  ^r  Hermann's^  declaration  of  ^e  ^ame  cJwnis. 
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and  tliese  by  no  ]e$9  than  six  of  the  Doctor's  own.  And,  after 
pll,  no  mention  vfaatever  is  made  of  Dr  Burnej'^  arrangement, 
•which  !s  iucoraparaWy  the  best, — and  which  reaches  almost  to 
certainty  in  €yery  inst^cc  where  any  tjiing  like  certaiutv  is  at- 
tainiibie;  for  wtiju^h  reason,  jprere  thei'e  no  other,  we  judge  that 
iJie  metrical  discussions,  which  occupy  nearly  80  pages  out  of 
S70  in  the  critical  commentaries,  are  qext  to  useless.  On  the 
iirfiolet  we  affirm  witli  confidence,,  tliat  if  all  the  matter  whicli 
is  iiiaBU*estly  superfluous^  and,  even  according  to  I)r  Butler, 
^confessedly  wrong,  were  e^punge<}  from  tlie  "  Notre  Varr.  et 
Buderi  (CritU  et  rhilolpgg. "  they  would  be  reduced  in  bulk  at 
Jeast  OA^  half.  Hie  Jearned  Editor  i$,  we  presume,  himself  a- 
vare^  that  the  inconvenience  which  attends  the  great  ^i^e  of  his 
book,  is  such  as  to  render  it  nearly  useless  to  ev^y  one  but  an 
editor ;  for  we  are  informed,  that'  when  he  has  published  seven 
thick  octavo  voluines  <^  a  ^eorrupt  te^i^t,  he  intenus  to  publish  (V> 
eighth,  containing  tl)e  text  according  to  his  own  notions  \  for 
which  a  subscription  is,^^  we  hear,  on  foot.  We  embrace  with 
pleasure  tliis  opportunity  of  announcing  a  circumstance  of  such 
importance  tP  tne  literary  ^orld,  wlio,  haying  been  taydU  by 
the  specimen  which  we  have  jui^  given  t^em,  >vhat  is  to  oe  ex- 
pected from  Dr  IJutier,  will  no  doubt  await  the  appearance  of 
]diis  supplemental  volume  with  ao  in^patience  proportioned  to 
^eir  (^nion  of  his  merits^ 

We  had  nearly  fi>r20tteii  to  remaii:^  that  Dr  Butler  write$ 
itsn  fluently  and  y^  ea^e,  but  not  without  consi()erable  af- 
fectation. Iits  desire  of  exhibiting  his  style,  leads  him  inio 
long  and  vapid  declamations  upon  the  beauties  of  his  author. 
We  must  content  ourselves  witli  transcribing  one  of  these  ef- 
fusions nn  y.  900.,  where  Clytemnestra  is  describuig  the  exceed- 
ing annoyance  and  want  or  sjeep,  occasioned  at  night  bv  the 
frexatioug  morsitation  and  stridulous  buzzing  of  that  nimbfe  Ut- 
ile insect,  which  the  Greeks  cajled  im*"*^,  or  V^9  and  Endish- 
hien,  a  gnat,  '*  Imago  q\;am  suavissimal  quam  ad  ai^octus 
pingcnd9s  miro  artilicio,  qi^am  breviter  expressa  !  Qualis  p^o- 
tecto  ucmjni  alii  proeter  Shakcspearium  in  mcntem  venire  potu- 
Jsset.  *     Nee  praetereundum  illud,  quod  sc  adco  vigilautcm  doiv 

mire 

»'   '      ■  'J :-"■"- : : * 

*  This  it  not  quite  correct.     Mcleagcr  complains,  in  the  Anthology,  that  the 

fnats  torment  hU  nustr^ss ;  and  intercedes  with  them  to  allo^  her  half  an  hobr's 

deep  :  and  Plhiy  seemi  to  hove  Altered  in  the  same  way»  for  he  calls  the  huzzing 

«f  this  insect  puiiti?ply  '  tniculencam.  *    The  Shepherd,  in  VtrgiPs  Culcx,  raore* 

pfv,  WAS  Mttco  tUI  he  »woke.     Horace  complains  that  km/i  aUitts  ran^quc  pdmtrtt 

Aiftrtuttt  *mn%f  i   and  mentions,  that  Cleopatra  <$lept  under  a  mu$qun^-!'rt,  {c9no^ 

fium)  ;  with  which  piece  of  luxury  Clyiemnesrra  seems  to  have  been   unacquainted. 

Onr  of  the  little  hirds,  called  nenontiBtpat,  wooid  have  been  singularly  useful  in  her 

apartment.     Brodcus  ;,M.  jean  Brodeau)  facet}ou'»!y  leljsus,  that  ^nat^  were  called 

0tfoH(f  fyom  their  noise,  //|  //,  si.    An  equally  ingenious  derivation  is  that  of  7im»^m 
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mire  dicat,  ut  vcl  teni^issima  culicis  murmurands  8trq>ku  cxd- 
taretur.  Ha^c  asgrum  et  solicitum  animum  quam  omatei  quam 
Tere^  quam  suaviter  depingunt !  "  S.  Butleii. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Jpr  Butler,  havin*^  again  apolocized  to 
our  readers  ifor  the  extreme  prolixity  of  this  article,  which  we 
have  protracted  to  so  great  a  length,  solely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  object  of  it.  Having  given  a  sort 
of  general  notice  of  his  former  volumes,  and  pointed  out  a  few 
of  tlie  principal  defects  in  them,  we  were  concerned  to  find, 
(hat  Dr  Butler  accused  us  of  dealing  too  much  in  genenlities. 
We  thought  it  therefore  but  justice  to  oqrselves  and  the  Doc- 
tor to  mj3ce  amends,  in  the  present  article,  by  being  scmpn- 
iously  precise  and  specific.  It  remains  for  himself  and  our  read- 
ers to  judge,  whether  he  has  gained  any  thing  by  the  change. 

iirl  row  r;^iiv  rsJc  0^«c  uc  itirrwf  uc  i^v  Kiyorrmc^  from  hating  tmitml  tnmU,  Dt 
B.  would  have  conferred  a  favour  upon  Entomulogisu,  by  itttUng  a  qocMion  which 
perplexed  some  naturalists  of  antiquity,  ri«.  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  si^posea 
gnat  Kcr»  W  crofi^  aiitn^  i*  xara  rov/^aarv^ia^  \  For  our  own  part,  we  hare  not 
made  up  our  minds  on  the  subject. 
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Papers  relating  to  the  Action  between  his  Majesty's  Sloop,  Little 
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Hints  to  all  Classes  on  the  State  .ctf  the  Coantry  in  this  memen* 
tons  Crisis.     ls.-6d. 

An  Appeal  to  British  Good  Sense,  .en  the  Occasioa  of  the  present 
Scarcity  of  Bread  Corn.    64. 

Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Butdetti  relatift  to  Ei^Offioro  iafbrmatioas 
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Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character,  By  the  late  G.  Campbdl, 
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%•  The  above  v^xj  curiqus  work  is  printed  from  tiie  orighul  copy 
in  tne  library  at  Auchinleck :  It  is  a  Jae^dmih  of  Lekpreotk's 
edition,  which  is  so  rare,  that  no  other  copy  is  known. 

Tracts  in  Controversy  wish  Dr  Priestley  upon  the  Historical  Qoes- 


tlpn  of  the  Belief  of  the  First  Ages  in  our  Lord's  Divinity.    Oii. 

finally  published  in  the  jinxs  1783.4,  &  17 


1786 1  sdterward;  rerii^ 


M 
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and  au^^ented  with  a  large  ad^fitkm  of  Notes  and  Soppleiftental 
Dclqaisidons^  Bf  tke  aathor,  Safntiel  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St  A- 
saph.  The  Third  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  bf 
the  ReT.  Henaf^e  HorsWff  A.  M.  Prebendary  of  St  Asaph^  and 
late  Student  of  Christ-Church,  Ozon.    8vo.    bdt.  Hs« 

TOTAGlis   AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Miklor,  to  Oon- 
atantSnople,  b  the  years  1S08^*  By  J.  Morier,  Esq.  4to.  With 
25  plates.     S/.  ISs.  6d. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  years  1 809-1 Q-11.  Containing 
•Statisticau,  Commercial,  and  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  GibraU 
tar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Seregio  and  Turkey.  By  John  Gait. 
With  two  Engravings.    4to.     2{.  2s.;  fojzX  papet  3/L  Ss.  boards. 

Pinkerton's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Vo).  II.  Em« 
bellished  with  fifteen  Engravings.     4to.     ^  12s.  6d.  boards. 

LIVRBS   NOUVBAUX, 

Iinp<3rtes  par  J,  Dehofft^  B.  Dulau  Sf  Co.f  H  L.  Deconchy. 

Etudes  de  I'Histoire  Ancienne  et  de  ccUe  de  la  Grece.  Par  P.* 
C  Levesque.     1811,  Paris.     5  vol.  8vo.    2L  12s.  6d. 

Histoire  g6n.  d'Espagne  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recuUs  jusqu*a 
tios  jours.     Par  Depping.     1811,  Paris.     2  voL  8vo.     ]/.  4s. 

Hiftobe  de  France  pendant  le  18me  si^U-  P^  1ft  Cretelle. 
Les  4  premier  vob.    2/.  8s. 

Histoire  des  Bohimiens,  Moedrs  de  ce  Peuple  Nomade  \  leur 
langne,  &c.    8vo.     10s. 

Hist(»re  de  la  Monarehie  det  Ooths  en  Italie.  Par  J.  Naadet. 
1811,  Paris*     8vo«     10s. 

Histoire  de  France  depots  la  Revolation.  Par  Toulongeon« 
7  volw  8vOk     3/.  8s. 

Histoire  des  Repvbliqoes  Italietmes.  Par  Sismondi.  8  vol.  8vo. 
4/.  14s.  6d. 

Statistique  du  Mexique.  Par  Humboldt  et  Bonpland.  5  livrai- 
sons,  4to.     21/. 

Essai  Politique  sur  le  Mexique,  faisant  une  partie  complete  da. 
Voyage  d'Humboldt  et  Bonpland.   5  vol.  8vo.    Cartes.    4/.  14s.  6d. 

Bibliotheque  des  Voyages.    6  vol.  8vo.    3/.  IBs. 

Collection  Abregce  des  Voyages.  Caites  et  Fig.  12  vol.  8vo. 
8/.  8s. 

Description  de  PEgypte,  ou  Recueil  des  Observations  et  Re* 
cherches  faites  pendant  PExpedition  Frangoise  en  Egypte,  et  publi6es 
par  Ordre  du  Gouvemement.  Paris,  Presse  Imperiale.^^et  on* 
▼rage,  maenifiquement  ex6cul^,  est  divise  en  Antiquit^s,  Etat»mo- 
derae,  ^Histoire  Namtelke.  Les  Antiqoif 6s  foumissent  420  planches, 
rStat-modeme  170,  et  P  Histoire  NatonsUe  250. 

Ces  840  planches  forment  9  volumes,  grand  folio,  non  compris 
J' Atlas  G«ographique  en  150  feuiUes)  et  les  volumes  de  texte  de 
format  folio  moyen. 

Le  tout  sera  foumi  tn  trois  livraison^.  Prix  de  la  premiere  1> 
;vrais0n..  84/.  "■ 


hli  Qmrierh^  Lisi  of  Kern  PubUadumiL  *^ 

Le  mkmti    Papier  vdin.    1^. 

,  Description  de  Loodrei.    Par  Landan*  gramres  an  trait    8fd 
17.  lOs, 
Choix  de  Biograpbiet  gravuroi  aa  tratt.    Par  Laadan.    6  Noi» 

Feladon  de  I'EgypU.     Par  Abd-AUatif.    4to.     S^.  2s. 
J^  mtoe.    Papier  velin.    4^  4s. 
Pr^is  des  Ev^ntoens  de  St  Dombgne,  depots  1S08* 
1811.    8vo. 


NOTICE, 


In  oiir  account  of  Sir  Samuel  tiomniy*8  BiBs,  we  omitted  Ui 
incntion  the  49<  Geo.  III.  c.  S,  t^hich  he  §tiobeeded  in  carrying 
Ixrithout  opposition.  The  object  of  this  act^  is  to  extend  the 
provisibns  of  the  Lords'  act  to  thb  cdao  of  persons  in  custodj 
tmder  atlachmcnt  for  pot  paying  money  or  costs  pursuant  to  or- 
ders Olr  decrees  made  by  Courts  of  Equity.  Nothing  couM  be 
more  proper  than  this  extension  $  for  the 'distinction  is  merely 
technical^  between  conlincinient  for  debt  in  execution^  and  con- 
dement  under  att^'chtnent — We  ou^t  also  to  have  noticed  a 
bill  brought  in  by  Sir  Samuel  Rotnil^  in  1808,  but  which  he 
found  so  hiuch  opposed  that  he  speedily  dropt  it  |  the  otgect  oi' 
which  was,  to  give  a  combeosation  to  persons  unjustly  detained 
in  custody  for  crimes  of  which  thetr  were  afterwards  acquitted. — 
The  iteration  of  th^  Bankrupt  law^  respectiiig  the  propbrtiod 
of  creditors  required  to  sign  the  certificate^  was  maile  in  tlic 
•Lords.  Sir  Sdmiiel  Rohii%'s  bill  went  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  bid  proportion  of  four-fifths,  aiid  a  power 
to  the  Chancellor  to  grant  the  certificate,  if  he  slioiUd,  on  exa^ 
iniiiation,  find  it  unjustly  withheld^  To  thi^  chaii^,  made  b^ 
the  Lords,  Sir  Samud,  it  Is  understbod,  reluctahtyr  agreed. 

We  may  take  this  oppdrtunitv  also  to  expreds  our  rc^p^t,  that 
we  have  been  again  prevented  irom  gfting  bur  readers  some  ac^ 
count  of  M.  Dumoiit's  very  profound  and  interesting  publics- 
tioD^  **  »Sur  les  Peines  et  les  Recompenses.^*  We  cbimdently 
hope  to  atone  for  this  omission  in  our  ensuing  Number ;  and  la 
ihe  mean  time,  Ve  cannot  refrain  trom  suggesting,  to  M.  Da- 
tnont,  tliat  he  nught  cotifer  a  great  obligation  oil  the  public  in 

ricral,  aiid  the  profession  of  the  law  in  particnloi*,  if  he  couU 
prevaileil  on  to  present  them  t^ith  a  Short  abstract  of  hM 
principles,  in  their  application  to  the  practice  of  our  jdrisprii- 
<lence,  aiul  to  the  improvements  suggested  by  Sir  Samu^  Ro* 
mjUy  and  other  eminent  individuals. 


l^li; 


(    s^   ) 


Index. 


jfcerbit  Joseph,  ka  It^Han,  vi- 
sits Lapland,  319. 

Africa^  missicmaries  prepare  to 
introduce  the  Lancslsterlan  plan 
of  education  into,  21. 

Aiktrit  Mr,  on  the  mineralogy 
irf*  Shropdure,  223. 

jiUerefiUi  singular  geological 
appearances  in  die  mountaiil  of, 
433., 

AUen  and  Pepys,  Messrs,  re- 
sult of  experimenu  made  b f,  on 
respiration,  47. 

jftnericdf  ruinous  consequences 
to  Britain,  of  a  war  with,  292. 
Cause!i  of  the  disputes  with  con« 
sidered,  294. 

jlrrlerica,  Spsinish,  slccount  of 
the  disturbances  by  which  it  is  at 
present  agitated,  165.  In<](uiry 
i^hether  it  Would  be  for  the  inte- 
rest of,  to  throw  oflF  dependence 
tm  the  mother  coilntry,  1 77.  Pro- 
duce, trade,  See.  of,  163., 

jintigUa^  schools  on  Mr  Lan^ 
taster's  plan  foui^ ded  at,  20. 

B 

.  BaitU^y  Miss,  Plays  on  the 

.  Potions,  201.     Ineotisistency  of 

her  plan  pointed  oiit,  ib.     Two 

sohs    of   dramatic    composition 

knoWn  tn  this  country  contrasted, 

263.    Attempt  of  die  author  to 

^  coihbine  them,  a'bsurd,  265.    Ge- 

*  netai  character  of  her  works,  266. 

Strictures  on  htf  style,  270.     E- 

ii^meratioh  of  her  mefils,  273. 

$xbtj  of|  and  eictracts  from  her 


tragedy  of  Orra,  274.  Tiki 
Dr^am,  282.  The  Siege,  28^. 
The  B4eacon,  284.  Specimen^ 
of  her  songs,  288. 

^^or  hunting  in  Lapland  de* 
scribed,  331. 

Beanderct  Topham,  character 
of,  103. 

Bedfo^dy  Duke  of,  one  of  die 
earliest  patrons  of  Mr  Laccaster^i 
system,  3.  Is  appointed  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  institution,  12. 

BeU*%y  Dr,  plan  of  educatioUf' 
preferred  by  Professor  Marsh  to 
Mr  Lancaster's,  26. 

Bennett  Hon.  Mr,  remarks  by^ 
on  the  geology  of  Madeira,  227* 

Bergp"^  Dr,  on  the  physical 
structure  of  Devon  and  Corx^ 
wall,  21.5. 

Besscutedy  account  of  the  school 
of.  in  Iceland,  423. 

Blockade^  right  of,  Inrestigat* 
ed,  295. 

Bower^  Dr,  an  oppoiirat  of  the 
Lancasterian  plan  of  education^ 
34. 

Brimdef  Mr,  his  experiments  to 
slscertain  the  state  in  which  spirit 
ejtists  in  fermented  liquors,  193. 
I^ractical  conclusion  pressed  upon 
the  reader,  204.  Account  of  die 
vegetable  ^vaz  of  Frazil,  205. 

Brtmt,  account  of  the  Veget* 
able  wax  of,  205. 

Breathing,  process  of,  in  the 
human  body,  described,  43. — in 
others  of  the  mammalia  reptiles> 
&c.  4S.«^hi  UisectSi  54.  ^ 
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Suenoi  Ayres»  account  of  the 
revolution  at,  172. 

Burgh^  Husseft  clmracter  off 
126. 

Burke.  Mr,  character  of,  by 
Lord  Charlemont,  107.  Letter 
from  to  his  Lordship,  121. 

Bufler'i  edition  of  jEschylui, 
examined,  477. 

'  JSyron'^  Lond,  Childe  Harold^ 
cbafaeter  of>  ^66*  Extracts  fronit 
468. 

C 
Caracas,  account  of  the  rero- 
lotion  at,  168. 

'Clarendon^  Lord,  on  Catholics 
•—Account  of  the  publication  atid 
contents  of  the  work,  455.  What 
the  author's  view  in  its  composi- 
tion, 436.  Remarks  on  the  quar- 
rel between  the  Pope  and^  the  re- 
Mblic  of  Venice,  437.  See  of 
Kome  has  never  formally  renoun- 
ced her  extravagant  pretensions, 
<hough  she  has  long  ceased  to  at- 
tempt putting  them  in  execution» 
4S8.     Question  put,  at  the  desire 


Mr 


.  from  the  Pope*s  bterferencei455^ 
Classification  of  the  opponents  of 
emancipation,  463. 

ComtoalU  remarks  on  thtT  loW 
mountain  chain  of,  21 6* 

D 

pmstft  Mr,  experiments  on  re- 
spiration by,  51. 

Disputes  with  Anncrica,  290— 
next  to  the  Catholic  question,  the 
m^st  important  that  can  ocoupy 
the  public  attention,  ^1.   Unpar; 
alleled  disappointment  the  friends 
of  emancipation  have  jammn^ 
ced,  ib.     Only  way  in  which  it 
now  can  be  remedied,  292.  RuIa- 
ous  consequences  of  a  war  wlti) 
America,  293.    Whv  neuiJrality 
becomes  odious  to   belb'gerents, 
instead  of  apjpearing,  as  it  is,  aa 
alleviation  ot   the  evils  of  war, 
294.    Right  of  blockade,,  the  niost 
fruitful   source  of  discord,  29i 
X^inciples  of  blockade  investigat- 
ed, 298.     Supported  by  the  cteci* 
^ions  of  our  Prize-courts,  ^99. 
Dissenters^  Protestant,  sketch  of 


of  Mr  Pitt,  to  several  Catholic  ihe  penal  laws  to  which  ihej  are 
imiversities,  respecting  the  Pope's  subjected,  149. 
power  of  deposing  piinces,  439.  E 
Whence  the  pretensions  of  the  ^</iicfl<ioff  of  the  Poor,  I.  Pro- 
Pope's  alone  derive  their  weight,  gress  of  Mr  Lancaster's  system^ 
ib.  Lord  Clarendon's  represent-  iJ.  That  gentleman  is  invofved 
ation  of  the  Pope*»atrthority  com-  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  4 
pared  with  that  given  in  numer-  . — relieved  by  some  generous  in- 
cus late  publications,  440.  Seiv^  diviJuals,  G*  Great  exertion^ 
timents  of  the  Catholics  respect-  made  by,  in  prosecution  of  his 
iog  the  jurisdictioa  of  the  see  of  pljin,  7-  Instauces'of  the  facility 
Rome   rristatcd    by   boih,  442.  with  which  his  system  joiay  be 


Propositions  upon  which  the  right 
of  deposing  princes,  is  ioiuidedy 
considered,  444.  Misery  and  ig- 
norance of  the  dark  ages,  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Papal  pr  wer, 


spread,  9.  Institution  formed  for 
the  encouragement  of  educatir>B 
on  his  plan,  12.  Resolutions  ad- 
opted by  the  members,  12  His 
system  i»trnduced  into  the  army 


447.     Sense  in  which  the  unity     by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  20  j  and 
of  the  Church  is  cnmn'only  on-     into  America  and  the  West  In- 


derstood  by  Catholics,  44H.  ,  No 
gteat  danger  to  be  apprehended 


dies.  Sec.  ib.     Alarms  attempted 
to  be  raised  by  iu  enemies,  ^ 
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Dr  BcU't  system  preferred  by  gnidt?d  state  of  Irelancl  at  the 

Professor   Marsh,   and  on  what  cfose  of  the  reign  of  G^orj^e  tl* 

gro\kndSf  96.     Proposal  for  con-  ll(i     Means  by  which  it  retrain-' 

linmg  the  Lancasterian  plan  to  ed  part  of  its  rights.  111,     Part 

the  Dissenters,  examined,  35.  taken  by  Lord  Charlemont  in  the 

Ellis  on  Respiration^  il.     Sci-  political  cllscnsslons  of  the  times, 

ence  of  physiology  very  imper-  118.     Bxtrsict  from   a  letter  of 

feet,  and  why,  42.      Operation  of  Mt  P*ox,.  1  ^.     Letter  from  Mr 

breadiing  described,  43.     Quan*-  feutke,  11?1;     Remarks  of  Lord 


tity  of  air  respired  by  a  fidl  grown 
|)erson,  and  changes  it  undergoes, 
45.  Experiments  on  the  subject 
by  Mr  Davy,  IG — by  Messrs  Al- 
len and  Pepys,  47.  Former  hy- 
potheses shown  to  be  erroneous 
oy  the  present  author,  49.  State* 
tnent  of  his  own  discoveries  on 
the  subject,  52.  Air,  how  act- 
ed upon  by  insects,  &c.  54— *by 
fishes,  55-^by  vegetables,  56. 

F 

Flood  Mr,  character  of,  1 97*  * 

Foxy  Mr,  extract  of  a  letter 
from  to  T^ord  Charlemont,  120. 

FoXi  Mr  Joseph,  his  generous 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Mr  Lan- 
caster, 6. 

O 

Geology^  from  tlie  great  extent 
of  the  tield  of  investigation,  re- 
quires, more  than  most  sciences, 


Chitrlemonton  LordFitzwilliam'A 
aditiinistration,  &c«  1^.  Picture 
of  the  tem^r  of  the  piedominat- 
ing  party  in  Ireland  in  1797, 
12S.  Characters  of  Philip  Tis- 
dnll  and  Hussey  Biirgh,  126— 
of  Flood  and  Ger.  Hamilton,  1 27. 

Hecla^  Mount,  description  of^ 
431. 

Hoefge^  Mr,  his  horrible  treat- 
ment (  f  his  sLives,  140.  Cause** 
of  his  being  brought  to.  punish- 
ment, 143. 

Holtand,  Dr.  his  dci<;Hption  of 
the  salt  mines  in  Chesliire,  211. 
Remarks  on  the  state  nt  liter  a  • 
tiire  among  the  Icelanders,  423. 

ffor}ier*Sy  Mr,  account  of  iIk;  ml* 
neralogy  of  theNtalvern  hills, s25» 

Hiimboldit  Essai  Politique  sur 
la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  164.  CaUses 
pf  the  revolution  tliat  h  is  taken 


the  cooperation  of  a  number  of    place  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  165* 


hands,  207. 

Geyser^    accoutit  of   the  hot 
q>riogs  of,  426. 

Ghttm,  description  of,  332. 

H 
Handllon^  Gerard,  anecdotes  of^ 
127 

Hardy'%  Life  of  Lord  Charltf. 
mont,  95.  General  character  of, 
96  '  Account  of  the  early  part 
of  his  Lordship's  life,  97.  Cha- 
racter of  patid  Hume,  lOO— of 
Montesquieu,  102.  Extracts  from 
the  ejMstolary  correspondence  of 
*l*opham  Beauclerc,  104.  Ac- 
coiiat  of  Mr  Burfce,  107.r    Dc- 
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Argnments  agaiirst  their  declar- 
ing themselves  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  177.  Reitinrks 
on  the  agriculture  of  New  Spjin, 
182.  Of  the  mines,  188-^A- 
lifioant  of  tht'ir  produce,  19<>» 
MSnifactures  and  commerce,!  92. 
Tables  of  exports  and  imports* 
194. 

Hume^  Davidi   character*  of» 
101. 

I 

Iceland,     See  Mackenxic. 

JriscripUdn  pi»iced  at  the  source 
of  the  Tornea  in  LaplauU  b/ 
some  Frenchmen,  3.19. 

L I  InMuiion, 
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Ifistilidion^  Lancasteriany  ac- 
count  of,  13. 

Irflatidt  state  of,  at  the  end  of 
thi^  reign  of  George  II.  1 10;  tiy 
what  means  it  regained  part  of 
it^  rights,  lil. 

,  Kenly  Duke  of,  introdtices  Mr 
Lancaster's  sjstem  of  education 
fnto  the  ahnj,  ^. 

Lancaster^  Mr,  bis  early  exer^ 
{tons  in  tlic  promotion  of  his  plan 
of  education,  3.  His  affairs  be- 
come embafrassed  in  consequence, 
4-  Is  relieved  by  the  generosity 
of  some  private  individuals,  6. 
Extept  of  his  journies,  lectures, 
&c.  7.  Insunces  of  ihe  facility 
\vith  which  his  system  may  be 
spread,  9. 

Jjiplanff,     See  Linnivusi 

iMva^  cavernous,  peculiar  to 
Icd<\nd,  4S4. 

IJfin<Pus\  Lachesis  Lapponica. 
When  the  name  of  Lapland  first 
occurs,  317.  Accounts  of  that 
.country  published  by  several  tra- 
vellers, 318.  LinnsbUs  projects  an 
excursion  thither,  320.  Descrip- 
tion  of  his  travelling  equipmeiit, 
321,  and  difHculties  he  encoun- 
tered, ib.  Credulity  of  the  tra- 
veller,  3*24.  Conformity  between 
the  Icelanders  and  Jews  discover- 
ed by  som^  travellers,  32.5.  CH- 
male  of  the  country,  326.  Ve- 
getable productions,  328.  Mode 
of  hunting  the  bear,  331*  Ac- 
count  of  the  glutton,  332.  Per- 
sons of  the  natives,  3SK  Dis- 
eases, 33^^.     Manners,  337. 

I^tver,  Dr,  effects  on  the  blood", 
on  exposure,  to  air,  observed  by, 
^0. 

M 
Macculloch*s,    Dr,   geological 
description  ot  Guernsey  and  the 
acijoinin^  islands,  2iO« 


Mackenzie*  Sf  Sir  George,TraveU 
in  Iceland,  41 6.  Singular  spec- 
tacle exhibited  in  that  country, 
of  learning  flourishing  amid  the 
greatest  physical  disadvantages, 
4l6.  Visited  by  different  travel- 
lers, 41*?-  Ciencral  description 
of  that  part  of  it  visited  by  the 
author,  ib.  Character  of  his 
work,  418.  Mode  of  travelling, 
419.  Icelandic  landscape,  4^. 
Manner  of  life  of  the  better  sort, 
422.  Husbandry,  6ic.  ib.  Edu- 
cation and  literature,  423.  Ac- 
count of  the  sulphur  mountains, 
and  hot  springs  of  Geyser,  43fi. 
Journey  to  ihe  Srzfell  Jokul,  429. 
Of  Mount  Hecla,  431.  Miner- 
alogy of  Iceland,  432. 

Madeira^  remarks  on  the  geo- 
logy of,  227. 

Malvern  hills,  account  of  the 
mineralogy  of,  225. 

Marshy  Professor,  opposes  tlifi 
Lancasterian  system  of  educa- 
tion, ^.  Extract  from  his  ser- 
mon on  the  subject,  27. 

JVffx^o,  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in,  J  74. 

Miranda,  .General,  proposes  to 
introduce  the  I^ancasterian  sys- 
tem of  education  into  Solith  A» 
merica,  20. 

Monopoly  East  Indian,  229* 
Dangerous  indilFercnce  displiyet! 
inEngland  respecting  the  affairs  ot 
India,  2:]().  Spice  trade,  the  great 
sonrce  of  die  grandeur  rnd  power 
of  the  Dutch  formerly,  ib.  Rea- 
sons why  Britain  has  derived  m» 
advantage  frr  m  it  sinte  it  canifc 
into  their  possession,  23J.  ^^' 
surdity  of  the  Compnny  retaining 
the  trade,  v/hile  they  have  not 
capital  to  profit  from  it,  '^i^« 
(pircumstances  by  vhidi  the  cause 
of  monopoly  is  supported  against 
iha  alrtiost  nnivcisil  o{)inion  di 

ihc  nation,  235*   Argitmefltsero- 

ploycJ 
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ploj'ed.fbrthitl  purpose,  236.  Co- 
lOnizatton  dreaded  by  some  as  the 
result  of  a  fiee  trade,  237.  O- 
puiion  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Lord  Welle&ley  on  that  point, 
239.  Proof  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  Company  to  carry  on  the 
trade«  presented  to  them  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  24a 

Albiitoywcw,  character  of,  102. 
Monie  I'ideot  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances at,  174. 

N 
I^otice  respecting  the  Lancas- 
ter! an  system  of  education,  258. 

A^i/gew^'s description  of  the  pitch 
lake  in  Trinidad,  21 3.  Hypothe- 
sis on  its  origin,  21 4# 

PitcJ*  Lake  cf  Trinidady  ac- 
count of,  213. 

Poetical  extracts  from  Miss 
BaiUie^s  Plays  on  the  Passions, 
*n5 — from  Wilson's  lile.ofPiilms, 
Sec*  317  —  from  Lord  Byron'« 
Childe  Harold,  468. 

Pofson^s  Hecuba,  64# 

Priestley^  Dr,  experiments  on 
tlie  effects  of  air  on  die  bloody 
by,  5L 

Proiesinnt  Dissenters,  sketch  of 
the  penal  laws  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  149.  Their  expedien- 
cy examined,  154..  Could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  from  their 
extensire  operation,  and  the  en- 
ormity of  the  punishments  enact- 
ed, 161. 

Pumice^  origin  of,  volcanic, 
433* 

R 

Rock'SaU  district  in  Cheshire, 
account  of  by  Dr  Holland,  211. 

RomUly,  Sir  Samuel*  on  Eng- 
lish Criminal  Law,  389.  Tend- 
ency of  man  to  reverence  unduly 
established  practices,  exemplified 
in  the  great  question  of  reform, 
lb.     Manners  of  the  age  require 


an  alteration  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, 390.  Criminal  law  greatly 
relaxed  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, 391.  Argument  of  those 
who  contend  against  any  altera- 
tion, 892— rshown  to  be  errone- 
ous, from  leaving  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
893,  and  from  the  uncertainty  it 
introduces  into  the  administration 
of  justice,'  394.  Cases  stated  in 
illustration  of,  395.  Influence  of 
the  discretionary  power  of  mJigi- 
strates  upon  Ae  mode  of  trial, 
398.  What  the  objects  of  those 
improvements  the  autlior  has  la- 
boured to  effect,  403.  Evil  ef- 
fects of  the  present  system  on 
jurors,  405.  Argument  of  Dr 
raley,  that  it  is  better  ten  guilty 
persons  should  escape  than  one 
innocent  man  suffer,  refuted,  407. 
Statement  of  the  efforts  of  the  aur 
thor  in  the  cause  cf  reform,  409. 

S 

ScofcK  disabilities  they  lye  un- 
der from  the  test-act,  162. 

Scotland,  remarks  on  the  parish 
schools  in,  30. 

Hhropskire^  mtneralogical  de- 
scription of,  223. 

Slavery^  West  Indian,  1 29.  At- 
tempt to  vindicate  it  by  Mr  White, 
130.  His  picture  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  African  slaves,  1 32. 
Horrid  cruelties  practised  by  Mr 
Hodge  on  his  slaves,  14^).  Was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested, 
till  he  became  the  object  of  some 
political  animosities,  143.  Situ- 
ation and  habits  of  the  whites  in 
the  West  Indies,  render  them  in- 
competent judges  of  the  rights  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  colonial 
society,  145.  Condition  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  ameliorated  by 
the  it.terference  of  tiie  British 
Legisbt'i:e,   117. 

SnrF/ell  Jokul,  account  of  429. 

Somerseff 
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Somerset,  Dufce  pf,  Lancastrian 
institution  under  the  patronage 
of,  4. 

SommerviUe,  Lord,  an  early  pa- 
tron of  Mr  Lancaster,  5.  Ap- 
}K)inted  a  president  of  the  Lon- 
lasterian  Institution,  13. 

Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine.  ine- 
f  «ts  of,  universally  acknowledged, 
mo.  Contents  of  the  volume, 
SiO.  Extract  fiora  the  speech 
jox  HadBeld,  with  remaiks  on  the 
case,  341.  Speech  for  the  Ma- 
dias Council,  345.  Case  of  Mr 
Cuthill,  346.  Extract  from  tlie 
speech  for,  3.11.  Case  of  Morton 
HK  Verm,  SSh,  »Speeches^  in  cases 
c»f  adultery,  3.56 

Spicv-i'ddfy  flourishinfr  state  of, 
vLiU  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
j:3I. 

Sulphur  mountains  in  Iceland, 
description  of,  41'(j. 

Suiturbiand^  a  curious  species 
of  fi>s>il  wood  in  Iceland,  433. 

T 

Test -act  y  hardships  to  which 
^isst-nterb  are  subjected  by,  151. 

TippoOt  Sultan,  letters  of,  a  cu- 
liosity  in  literature,  fiG3.  What 
the  great  objects  he  had  in  view 
curing  his  reign,  ib.  Remarks 
on  his  character,  364-  Speci- 
mens of  his  directions  to  his  of^- 
ters  translated  into  the  laugua^e 
t»f  Euroi)ean  diplomacy^  t;67. 
Curious  iustruciionb  to  Lu  ^ihysi- 


cians,  370.    Instance  of  the  cool- 
ness and  activity  of  his  mind,  371. 

Tisdall,  Philip,  character  o^ 
126. 

Tragedy,  old  Greek,  character 
of,  iJ63.  French  or  Continental 
school  founded  upon,  ib.  Con- 
trasted with  that  of  Shakespeare, 
264.  Character  of  both  blended 
by  Mi  ,s  Baillie,  '265. 

Irnnsaetions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  207.  Extensive  field  of 
investigation  in  Geology,  ib.  Re- 
mai  ks  on  Guernsey  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  21 0.  On  die  salt 
mires  of  Cheshire,  211.  Pitch 
lake  of  Trinidad,  21 3.  Physical 
structure  of  Devon  and  Coinwall, 
215. 

Tremhley^  M.,   fresh-water  po« 
lypns  described  by,  63. 
.  .    W 

White^  Mr,  strictures  upon  his 
publication  in  defenceof  the  West 
Indians,  129. 

IVilberforcey  Mr,  vtndicatedfrora 
the  ttbuse  of  the  advocates  of  sla* 
very,  J,*]6. 

!y!Lofi*s  Poems,  character  cf, 
373,  Story  of  his  Isle  o(  Palm** 
376.  Extracts  from,  377  The 
Angler's  Tent,  383,  Lines  ad- 
dr"s..sed  to  a  sleeping  child,  586. 
On  the  spring,  .3,^7.  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Grnhame,  author  d 
the  Sabbath,  tiSii. 
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